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PEEFACE. 

MoBB  than  twenty  years  ago  the  Auth(»  of  this  work  was  in-* 
vitod  to  deliver,  professionally,  a  Oonxse  of  Lectures  on  Eng* 
liah  Literatura  The  leotnies  then  piepaied,  with  soch  addi- 
tions and  ooneotions  as  sucoesaiTe  years  of  investigation  and 
stody  jBiatoally  suggested,  have  sinoe  been  annually  repeated. 
In  pTq)aring  them  for  the  press  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  every  assistance  that  other  publications  on  kindred  sub- 
jects afford.  In  investigating  the  literature  of  the  Saxons  he 
has  derived  much  assistance  from  Wrighis  Anglo-Saaxm  Period 
(f  RriUak  lAteratare^  and  Thorpes  Edition  of  OoBdmon;  and  in  the 
period  that  immediately  follows  the  Saxon,  JSUis^s  Metrical  Bo- 
moTioes,  and  WrigTU's  Lyric  Poetry  and  Political  Songs  of  ihe  Beign 
(f  Edward  L  have  been  of  equal  service.  To  QodvMs  L^  of 
Chmwsr  he  also  acknowledges  himself  particularly  indebted. 

After  the  age  of  Chaucer  the  exposition  of  English  literature 
IS  so  full,  and  the  expositors  are  so  numerous,  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  authorities,  both  judgment  and  discretion  were  required. 
The  works  to  which  the  author  is  here  most  indebted,  are  War- 
iofplB  Bistory  of  English  Poetry^  Percy's  Bdiques  of  English  Poetry^ 
HazHtt's  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  EUzaheth,  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Drake, 
Balefs  Account  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Writers  of  Great  Britain^ 
Burnetts  Specimens  oj  English  Prose  Writers,  HaHam^s  Literature 
of  the  lyieenth.  Sixteenth,  cmd  Seventeenih  Centuries^  and  Chmnbenf 
OychpaodSa  of  English  LiteraJture.  He  has  also  made  liberal  use 
of  various  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  and  other  Bemews,  and  has, 
as  occasion  required,  freely  consulted  the  Biographia  Britannica 


yi  PBEFACB. 

lAterarioL.  With  aids  so  abundant,  the  author  has  still,  in  no  in- 
stance, sacrificed  his  own  judgment  to  the  opinion  of  others ;  but 
has  endeavored,  in  all  cases,  to  present  such  views  of  the  litera- 
ture and  literary  Men  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  truth 
and  justice  seemed  to  require :  aiming,  throughout^  to  leave  a 
correct  impression  of  the  TnoroZ  influence  which  the  life  of  each 
author,  and  each  work  noticed^  is  calculated  to  produce.  He  can 
not,  however,  withhold  an  expression  of  the  deep  solicitude  with 
which  he  offers  so  important  a  production  to  the  public ;  and  in 
the  language  used  by  Burke  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
would  '  desire  one  fiivor,  that  no  part  of  this  work  may  be  judged 
of  by  itseL^  and  independently  of  the  rest ;  for  he  is  sensible  he 
has  not  disposed  his  materials  to  abide  the  test  of  a  captious  con- 
troversy, but  of  a  sober  and  even  forgiving  examination ;  that 
they  are  not  armed  at  all  points  for  battle,  but  dressed  to  visit 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceful  entrance  to  truth*' 


Globe  Hotel,  Brookltk, 
Avoun,  1861. 
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THE  CELTIC  LANGUAOE — ^THE  ORiam  Am>  FORBfATIOir  07  THE  AHGL(V«AZGII— OS- 
aiAR,  THE  CELTIC  FOET— OILDAS — ^NERNIUS— ST.  COLUlfBAHUS— CfDMON — JOHH 
OF  BEVEELT — ^BEDE — ^KIRG  ALFRED — ^ALFBIC,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CA9TSRBURT— 
RQRHAll  FREHCH  WRITERS — ^BfAISTRE  WACE — THE  ORIGIH  OF  THE  EH6LISH  LAH- 
6X7AGE — ^RHnflRO  CHRONICLES — ^LATAMOR — ^ROBERT  OF  0L0T7CESTER — ^METRI- 
CAL ROUARCES — ^BORSTRELS  OR  J0RGLET7RS — ^RICHARD  THE  FIRST — ^ROGER  BACOR. 

TEDS  English  language,  now  so  rich  in  its  literature,  is  essentially  based 
upon  the  Teutonic,  a  dialect  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Eu- 
rope at  the  dawn  of  history,  and  which  also  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Germany,  of  Holland,  and  of  Denmark.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
continent  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  gradually  spread  with  the  people  who  spoke  it,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Southern  Britain ;  the  Celtic,  the  language  of  the  Abo- 
rigines of  the  country,  soon  shrinking  before  it  into  Caledonia,  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  other  remote  parts  of  the  island. 

During  the  first  five  centuries  after  its  introduction  into  the  country  now 
called  England,  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  underwent  little  change  farther 
than  that  which  resulted  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  Latin  words  by 
Christian  missionaries  from  the  continent ;  and  its  literature,  meantime,  was 
coltiTated,  chiefly,  by  members  of  the  different  religious  orders,  some  of 
whom  were  evidentiy  men  of  more  than  ordinary  genius.  This  early  age 
presents  us  with  many  valuable  historical  chronicles,  and  theological  trea- 
tises, together  with  occasional  poetical  efiusions  that  well  deserve  to  be  care- 
fully preserved. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  these  writers  more  particularly,  we  can 
not  forbear  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  Celtic  age,  and  briefly  notice  Os- 
sian,  its  brightest,  and  perhaps  its  only  ornament  Without  concerning  our- 
selves with  those  perplexing  questions  which  respect  Ossian's  identity,  we 
shall  assume,  according  to  Dr.  Blair  and  Lord  Eames,  that  he  really  lived, 
and  actually  composed  the  poems  attributed  to  him  by  Macpherson. 

The  era  assigned  to  Ossian  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Christian  oen- 
tnry,  which  places  him  two  centuries  at  least  anterior  to  any  Southern  Brit- 
ish writer.  He  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  a  Caledonian  chie^  and  having  sur- 
vived all  the  companions  of  his  youth,  under  the  influence  of  the  ''  Joy  of 
Qrief  ^ — his  own  luminous  expression,  looked  back  upon  the  scenes  of  his 
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early  life,  and  breathed  forth  in  Btraiiis  of  melancholj  tenderness,  and 
deep  pathoe,  all  those  chastening  recollections  which  now  burthened  his 
memory. 

The  principal  poems  of  Ossian  are  Fingal,&nd  Temora^  both  of  which  are 
regular  epics,  though  they  are  comparatively  limited  in  extent  Of  these 
poems,  as  well  as  of  the  minor  productions  of  his  muse,  the  prindpal  char- 
acteristics are  sublimity  and  tenderness.  They  breathe  nothing  of  the  gay 
and  cheerful  kind,  but  an  air  of  solenmity  and  seriousness  is  difiused  over 
the  whole.  Ossian  is,  perhaps,  the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  him- 
self down  into  the  light  or  amusing  strain :  he  moves  perpetually  in  the  high 
region  of  the  grand  and  the  pathetic  One  key-note  is  struck  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  supported  to  the  end ;  nor  is  any  ornament  introduced  that  is  not 
perfectly  concordant  with  the  general  tone  of  the  melody.  The  events  re- 
corded are  all  serious  and  grave,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  wild  and 
romantic  The  extended  heath  by  the  sea-shore;  the  mountains  shaded 
with  mist ;  the  torrent  rushing  through  a  silent  valley ;  the  scattered  oaks, 
and  the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  moss ;  all  produce  a  solemn  at- 
tention in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events. 

We  find  not  in  Ossian  an  imagination  that  supports  itself  and  dresses  out 
gay  trifles  to  please  the  ^mcy.  His  poetry,  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deserves  to  be  styled  the  poetry  of  the  heart 
— ^a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  sentiments,  and  with  sublime  and  tender 
passions ;  a  heart  that  glows  and  kindles  the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is  full  to 
overflowing,  and  pours  its  gushing  feelings  forth  unrestrained. 

Ossian,  like  Homer,  did  not  write  as  modem  poets  write,  to  please  read- 
ers and  critics :  he  sang  from  the  pure  love  of  poetry  and  song.  EQs  delight 
was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  whom  he  had  flourished ;  to  recall  the  af- 
fecting incidents  of  his  life ;  to  dwell  upon  his  past  wars,  and  loves,  and 
friendships ;  till,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 

There  comes  a  voice  to  Ossian,  and  awakes  his  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  yeaxB 
that  are  gone ;  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds ; 

and  imder  this  true  poetic  inspiration,  giving  vent  to  genius,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  should  so  often  hear  and  acknowledge,  in  his  strains,  the  powerful 
and  ever-pleasing  voice  of  humanity. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  beauties  of  the  poems  of  Os- 
sian can  not  be  felt  by  those  who  give  them  only  a  single  or  hasty  perusal. 
They  require  to  be  taken  up  at  ii)ter\als,  and  to  be  fi-equently  reviewed ; 
and  then  it  is  impossible  that  his  beauties  should  not  develop  themselves  to 
every  reader  who  is  capable  of  sensibility.  Those  indeed  who  have  the 
highest  degree  of  it,  will  relish  him  the  most.  In  the  absence  of  religion, 
and  religious  sentiment  of  every  kind,  Ossian  has  created  a  machinery  for 
himself  out  of  the  departed  spirits  of  heroes  and  friends ;  and  these  properly 
constitute  his  mythology.  The  aspect  of  these  spirits,  and  their  breathing 
toneB,  are  frequently  wrought  up  to  a  height  of  sublimity  wonderfully 
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great ;  such  passages  therefore  as  the  follo^nng  abound  in  every  part  of  his 
poems: 

A  dark  red  stream  of  fire  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Omgal  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Suaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes. 
His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  doad  of  the 
hill.  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  wonnd  of  his  breast. 
The  stars  dim  twinkle  through  his  form ;  and  his  Toice  was  like  the  sound  of  a 
distant  stream. 

The  attitude  in  which  ihe  spirit  of  Cmgal  is  afterward  placed,  and  the 
speech  which  he  utters,  are  full  of  that  solemn  and  awful  sublimity,  which 
is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  subject. 

Dim,  and  in  tears  he  stood,  and  he  outstretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero. 
Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Sego.  My  ghost,  Oh 
Gonal !  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but  my  course  is  on  the  sands  of  IJlla.  Thou  shalt 
never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lonely  steps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla ;  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Conal,  son  of  Golga  1  I  see 
the  dark  doud  of  death ;  it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.    The  sons  of  green 

Erin  shall  falL     Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts Like  the  darkened 

moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast. 

With  scenes  of  exquisite  painting  also  Ossian  abounds.  Such  is  the 
scenery  with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Caibar  is  there 
presented ;  the  description  of  the  young  prince  Cormac  in  the  same  book, 
and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Cartho. 

I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had 
resounded  in  the  halls ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream 
of  Clutha  was  removed  fVom  its  place  by  the  foil  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook 
there  its  lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from 
the  windows ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the 
dwelling  of  Moina,  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers. 

Bat  Ossian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  toward  the  sublime  and  tne 
pathetic,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  it  In  subjects  also  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  he  discovers  the  hand  of  a  master.  As  an  instance  of  this,  wo 
may  notice  the  following  exquisite  description  of  Agandecca,  the  tenderness 
ai  which  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed. 

The  daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She 
came  in  all  her  beauty;  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveliness  was 
around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth 
and  loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him 
in  secret;  and  she  blessed  the  chief  of  Morven. 

The  metaphors  of  Ossian,  such  as, 

In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring— in  war,  the  mountain  of  storm, 

and  his  similes,  such  as. 

The  music  of  Carol  was  like  the  memory  o€  Joys  that  are  past,— pleasant,  and 
flKramfU  to  the  soul, 

are  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  adorn  almost  every  page  of  his  poetry ; 
bat  we  are  constrained  here  to  close  our  notice  of  this  venerable  poet,  and 
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we  shall  do  so  with  that  noble  '  Address  to  the  Sun,'  found  in  Carthon, 
and  his  '  Last  Song,'  at  the  dose  of  his  poems. 

Oh  thou  that  roUest  above,  rouDd  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers.  Whence  are  thy 
beams,  Oh  sun  I  thy  everlasting  light !  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy  awM  beauty ;  the 
stars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western 
way ;  but  thou  thyself  movest  alone.  Who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  1  The 
oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  years ;  the  ocean 
shrinks  and  grows  again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven :  but  thou  art  forever 
the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the  world  is  dark  with 
tempests,  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from 
the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest  in  vain,  for 
he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more :  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds, 
or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west.  But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a 
season ;  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds,  careless  of 
the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult,  then,  oh  Sun,  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth  I  Age 
is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon  when  it  shines 
through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills :  the  blast  of  the  north  is  on  the 
plain,  the  traveler  shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  Journey. 

The  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  dose  of  the  '  Last  Song*  strikingly  re- 
mind us  of  a  similar  passage  in  the  Roman  poet  Ovid. 

My  harp  hangs  on  a  blasted  branch.  The  sound  of  its  strings  is  mournful.  Does 
the  wind  touch  thee.  Oh  harp,  or  is  it  some  passing  ghost  1  It  is  the  hand  of 
Malvina !  Bring  me  the  harp,  son  of  Alpin.  Another  song  shall  rise.  My  soul 
shall  depart  in  the  sound.  My  fathers  shall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim 
faces  shall  hang,  with  Joy,  ft-om  their  clouds ;  and  their  hands  receive  their  son.  The 
aged  oak  bends  over  the  stream.  It  sighs  with  all  its  moss.  The  withered  fern 
whistles  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with  Ossian's  hair. 

Strike  the  harp,  and  raise  the  song ;  be  near,  with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear 
the  mournful  sound  away  to  Fingal's  airy  haU.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he 
may  hear  the  voice  of  his  son ;  the  voice  of  him  that  praised  the  mighty. 

The  blast  of  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  Oh  king !  I  behold  thee  sitting  on  mists 
dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant. 
It  is  like  the  watery  cloud  when  we  see  the  stars  behind  it  with  their  weeping  eyes. 
Thy  shield  is  the  aged  moon :  thy  sword,  a  vapor  half  kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and 
feeble  is  the  chief  who  travelled  in  brightness  before !  But  thy  steps  are  on  the 
winds  of  the  desert.  Thy  storms  are  darkening  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takest  the 
sun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidest  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  sons  of  little  men  are  afiraid. 
A  thousand  showers  descend.  But  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy  mildness,  the 
gate  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  course.  The  sun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields.  The 
gray  stream  winds  in  its  vale.  The  bushes  shake  their  green  heads  in  the  wind.  The 
roes  bound  toward  the  desert. 

There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath !  The  stormy  winds  abate !  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Fingal.  Long  has  it  been  absent  iVom  mine  ear !  *  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,'  he 
says.  Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  We  passed  away  like  flames  that  shone  for  a 
season.  Our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are  dark 
and  silent,  our  fkme  is  in  the  four  gray  stones.  The  voice  of  Ossian  has  been  heard. 
The  harp  has  been  strung  in  Selma !  *  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,'  he  says ;  <  come, 
lly  with  thy  fathers  on  clouds.'  I  come,  I  come,  thou  king  of  men !  The  life  of 
Ossian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on  Oona.  My  steps  are  not  seen  in  Selma.  Beside 
the  stone  of  Mora  I  shall  fkll  asleep.  The  winds  whistling  in  my  gray  hair,  shall 
not  awaken  me.    Depart  on  thy  wings,  0  wind,  thou  canst  not  disturb  the  rest  of 
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the  bard.    The  night  is  long,  but  hU  eyes  are  heavj.    Depart,  thon  mstliDg  blast. 

But  why  art  thou  sad,  son  of  Fingal  1  Why  glows  the  cloud  of  thy  soul  1  The 
chiefii  of  other  times  are  departed.  They  have  gone  without  their  fame.  The 
sons  of  future  years  shall  pass  away.  Another  race  shall  arise.  The  people  are 
Bke  the  waves  of  the  ocean;  like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven  they  pass  away  in 
the  rustling  blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on  high. 

Did  thy  beauty  last,  0  Byno  %  Stood  the  strength  of  car-borne  Oscar  I  Fingal 
hhnself  departed !  The  halls  of  his  fkthers  forgot  his  steps.  Shalt  thou  then 
remain,  thou  aged  bard,  when  the  mighty  have  failed  1  But  my  fame  shall  remain, 
and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven;  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and 
rejoices  in  the  course  of  the  wind  1 

Fiom  this  brief  notice  of  the  poetic  genius  of  Ossian,  we  return  to  those 
early  Anglo-Saxon  writers  to  whom  we  have  already  referred. 

Gild  AS,  the  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  a  native  of  the  north 
of  England,  and  his  residence  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wall  of  Severus ; 
but  at  what  precise  period  he  lived,  is  nncertain.  Bjs  calling  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  Christian  missionary,  but  of  his  life  nothing  fioiher  is  known. 
As  a  writer,  Gildas  is  to  be  gratefiilly  remembered  for  being  the  author  of 
an  Histarieal  I^tU,  containing  an  accomit  of  all  the  hnportant  events  in  the 
history  of  his  native  country,  from  the  earliest  period  of  that  history  down 
to  the  year  560.  This  episUe,  though  inelegantly  written  in  the  Latin 
language,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  the  only  rehable  source 
whence  our  knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats  is  to  be  drawn. 
This  important  work  remained  for  many  centuries  comparatively  neglected, 
but  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  translated  into  English, 
and  has  since  been  more  generally  known. 

Neknius,  a  contemporary  of  Gildas,  was  the  reputed  author  of  some 
comparatively  unimportant  tracts ;  but  with  regard  to  this  writer  himself 
and  also  of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  so  much  uncertainty  prevails  that 
no  fiirther  notice  of  him  is  deemed  necessary. 

St.  Columbantjs,  another  writer  of  the  same  period,  and  also  a  num  of 
much  greater  genius  and  wider  celebrity  than  either  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  his  name  is  still  embalmed  in  that  country  in 
the  sweetest  recollections,  for  his  vigorous  and  continuous  efforts  toward 
the  advancement  of  Christianity  throughout  his  native  island.  He  was 
also  a  devoted  patron  of  learning,  and  was  the  author  of  various  religious 
trads,  and  some  Latin  poems,  the  merit  of  which  was  very  unusual  when 
we  consider  the  period  at  which  the  author  wrote.  Neither  of  the  three 
writers  just  mentioned,  can,  however,  justly  be  considered  as  Anglo-Saxon 
authors,  for  they  all  wrote  in  the  Latin  language. 

C^DMON,  the  next  author  to  be  noticed,  may,  therefore,  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  first  writer  who  distinguished  himself  among  the  British 
Anglo-Saxons. 
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Caedmon  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  and  was  ori^nallj  of  so  oomparatiFely 
low  and  obscure  circumstances,  as  to  be  a  menial  in  public  service.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  engaged  when  his  talents  were  first  developed,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  the  venerable  Bede,  in  the  following  marvelous  and  ex- 
traordinary manner. 

*  Caedmon,'  we  are  told  by  this  author,  'was  so  much  less  instructed 
than  most  of  his  equals,  that  he  had  not  even  learned  any  poetry ;  so  that 
he  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to  hide  his  shame,  when  the 
harp  was  moved  toward  him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  was  customary 
for  each  person  tx>  sing  in  turn.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  happened  to 
be  Csedmon's  turn  to  keep  guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,  and  over- 
come with  vexation,  he  quitted  the  table,  and  retired  to  ins  post  of  duty, 
where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  In  the  midst 
of  his  sleep,  a  stranger  appeared  to  him,  and  saluting  him  by  his  name, 
said,  '  Caedmon,  sing  me  something.'  Caedmon  answered, '  I  know  nothing 
to  sing,  for  my  incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my  leaving  the 
hall  to  come  hither.'  '  Nay,'  said  the  stranger, '  but  thou  hast  something  to 
sing.'  *  What  must  I  sing  V  said  Caedmon.  '  Sing  the  creation,'  was  the 
reply, — and  thereupon  Caedmon  began  to  sing  verses  '  which  he  had  never 
heard  before,'  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

Now  we  shall  prahe 

the  guardian  of  heaven, 

the  might  of  the  Creator, 

and  his  council, 

the  glory— fkther  of  men ! 

how  he  of  all  wonders. 

the  eternal  lord, 

formed  the  heghmhig;. 

He  first  created 

for  the  children  of  men 

heaven  as  a  roof, 

the  holy  Creator! 

then  the  world 

the  gnardian  of  mankind, 

the  eternal  lord 

produced  afterward, 

the  earth  for  men, 

the  Almighty  master. 

Caedmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to  repeat  the  lines  which 
he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but  he  oontinued  them  in  a  stram  of  admirable 
versification.  In  the  mormng,  he  hastened  to  the  bailiff  of  Whitby,  who 
carried  him  before  the  abbess  Hilda ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  learned  men  of  the  place,  he  told  his  stoiy,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion 
that  he  had  received  the  gift  of  song  from  heaven.  They  then  expounded 
to  him,  in  his  mother  tongue,  a  portion  of  Scripture,  whidi  he  was  required 
to  repeat  m  verse.  Caedmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled  in  beauty,  all  that  they  were  aocua> 
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tomed  to  hear.  He  afterward  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  ab- 
bess £mda,  and  became  a  monk  of  ber  house ;  and  she  ordered  him  to 
transfer  into  verse  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  continually  occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he  heard,  and, '  like 
a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he  turned  it  into  most  sweet  verse/ 

Csedmon  thus  composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and  on  miscel- 
laneous religious  subjects,  and  some  of  these  have  been  preserved.  His  ac- 
count of  the  ^all  of  Man  is  not  unlike  that  which  is  given  in  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  and  the  following  passage  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  a  corresponding  passage  in  Milton's  sublime  Epic 
It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is  described  as  reviving  from  the  consternation  of 
his  overthrow,  and  in  English  is  as  follows : 

SATAN'S  SPEECH. 

Boiled  within  him 

his  thoughts  about  his  heart; 

Hot  was  without  him 

his  dire  punishment. 

Then  spake  he  words: 

This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 

that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 

high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 

Which  my  master  bestowed  on  me, 

though  we  it,  for  the  All-powerf\il, 

may  not  possess. 

We  must  cede  our  realm; 

yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly, 

that  he  hath  struck  us  down 

to  the  fiery  abyss 

of  the  hot  hell, 

bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

hath  decreed 

to  people  it 

with  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  greatest, 

that  Adam 

who  wfts  wrought  of  earth, 

shall  possess 

my  strong  seat; 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delight, 

and  we  endure  this  torment, 

misery  in  this  hell. 

Oh  I  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands, 

then  with  this  host  I-^-^ 

But  round  me  lie 

iron  bonds; 

presseth  this  cord  of  chain; 

I  am  powerless! 

me  have  so  hard 

the  clasps  of  hell 

so  firmly  grasped! 
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Here  la  a  vast  fire 

above  and  underneath; 

never  did  I  see 

a  loathler  landskip; 

the  flame  abateth  not, 

hot  over  hell. 

Me  hath  the  clasping  of  these  rings 

this  hard  polished  band, 

impeded  in  my  course, 

debarred  me  iVom  my  way. 

My  feet  are  bound, 

my  hands  manacled; 

Of  these  hell  doors  are 

the  ways  obstructed; 

BO  that  with  aught  I  can  not 

from  these  limb-bonds  escape. 

About  me  lie 

huge  gratings 

of  hard  iron, 

forged  with  heat, 

with  which  me  God 

hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 

Thus  perceive  I  that  he  knoweth  my  mind, 

and  that  he  knew  also, 

the  Lord  of  hosts, 

that  should  us  through  Adam 

evil  be&ll, 

About  the  realm  of  heaven, 

where  I  had  power  of  my  hands. 

The  spedmen  of  Caedmon's  writing  here  given,  may  serve  as  a  general 
one  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  neither  in  meas- 
ured feet,  like  Latin  veise,  nor  rhymed,  but  that  the  only  peculiarity  which 
distinguishea  it  from  proee,  is  a  regular  alliteration  in  the  original,  so 
arranged  that  in  eveiy  couplet  there  should  be  two  principal  words  in 
the  line  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  and  that  this  letter  must  also  be 
the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress  of  the  voice  fiiUs  in  the  sec- 
ond line. 

A-  few  more  names  of  inferior  order,  such  as  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Mabss- 
berry,  Coilind,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  and  Felix  of  Croyland,  bring  down  the 
list  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers  to  the  celebrated  John  of  Beverly,  and  the  vene- 
rable Bede. 

John  of  Beterlt  was  descended  from  a  noble  &mily,  and  was  bom  at 
Harpham  in  Northumberland,  near  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
evidence  of  genius  which'  he  early  evinced,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  by 
that  prelate  in  person ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  attainments,  that  he 
soon  came  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  first  sdiolars  of  the  age.  On  hb 
return  to  his  native  country,  685,  he  was  preferred  by  Alfred,  kmg  of 
Ncrtbumbexland)  to  the  see  of  Haxam;  and  in  dS^i  two  yean  after- 
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ward,  he  was  translated  by  the  same  prince  to  the  Aichbishopric  of  York. 
In  this  exalted  position,  Beverly  continued  for  many  years  to  exert  all  the 
enei^es  of  his  capacious  and  accomplished  mind  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  see  over  which  he  presided,  and  the  clergy  who  were  under  his 
oontroL 

In  Y04,  Beverly,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  further 
the  great  objectB  of  instruction  which  he  had  in  view,  founded,  in  the  town 
of  Beverly,  a  college  for  secular  priests,  which  soon  rose  to  great  importance, 
and  was  endowed  with  unusual  immunities.  Among  other  privil^es  at- 
tached to  this  college,  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  debtors,  and  for  per- 
sons suspected  of  capital  crimes.  Within  this  sanctuary  was  placed  a  stone 
chair,  which  contained  upon  it  the  following  inscription : — ^  The  chair  of 
peace,  to  which  what  criminal  soever  flies,  has  full  protection.' 

Afler  having  governed  the  see  of  York  during  thirty-four  successive  yean, 
he  divested  himself  of  his  Episcopal  character,  and  died  four  years  after  on 
the  seventh  of  May,  721. 

Many  years  after  Beverly's  death,  Alfiic,  Archbishop  of  York,  caused'  his 
body  to  be  disinterred,  and  placed  in  a  new  shrine,  richly  adorned  with  silr 
ver,  gold,  and  precious  stones ;  and  such  was  the  respect  whidi  the  place 
of  his  repose  universally  inspired,  that  when  William  the  Conqueror  desola- 
ted Northumberland  with  a  numerous  army,  he  spared  Beverly  alone— out 
of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  eminent  prelate. 

Bede,  and  many  other  monkish  writers,  unhesitatingly  attribute  to  Bev- 
eriy  the  performance  of  many  miracles ;  but  this,  when  we  consider  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  extreme 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  character  must  have  elevated  him  fax  above  all  his 
contemporaries. 

Beverly  was  the  author  of  several  literary  productions,  many  of  which 
were  works  of  much  merit,  but  as  they  were  all  written  m  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage,  a  more  particular  notice  of  them  does  not  &11  within  our  present 
province. 

BsDB,  the  next  writer  of  this  period,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  bom  672, 
at  Wearmouth,  on  a  &mily  estate,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  His  precocious  intellect  induced  his  parents  to  send  him  in  679, 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  monastery  of  St  Peters,  to  re- 
ceive his  education.  He  remained  at  this  monasteiy  twelve  years;  and 
daring  that  period  his  literary  attainments  were  so  remarkable,  that  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  Beverly,  now  Archbishop  of  York,  he  was  ordained  by 
that  prelate  into  the  order  of  deacon  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.. 

Bede  did  not,  however,  immediately  enter  upon  his  religious  functions, 
but  staU  remained  attached  to  his  monastery,  prosecuting  his  literary  studies 
with  such  ardor,  that  within  comparatively  a  few  years,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Beda  was  elevated  to  the  priestly  office; 
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and  his  scholastic  fame  having  already  spread  over  the  oontinent,  a  manditte 
was  sent  by  Pope  Sergius  from  Rome,  ordering  him  immediately  to  r^air 
to  the  papal  see,  in  order  that  his  opinion  and  advioe  might  be  obtained 
upon  some  critical  and  important  subjects,  which  at  that  period  required  the 
attention  of  the  Pope's  counsellors.  Bede,  however,  resisted  an  order  so 
flattering  to  his  &me,  and  still  remained  in  his  cell  for  many  years,  ardently 
prosecuting  his  studies,  until  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  eveiy 
branch  of  learning  then  cultivated.  His  whole  life  was  that  of  a  religions 
recluse ;  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  May,  736,  he 
was  buried  in  his  own  monastery,  but  his  remains  were  afterward  re- 
moved to  Durham,  where  they  were  allowed  in  uninterrupted  quiet  to 
repose. 

The  literary  productions  of  Bede  were  very  numeroua,  comprising  no  leas 
than  forty-four  distinct  works,  among  what  were  atranaiation  of  the  Gospel  by 
John  into  the  Saxon  language.  Scriptural  Commentaries,  Religious  Treatasesi 
Biographies,  and  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  AngUhSaxons,  which  is 
tlie  only  history  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  at  all  usefbl  at  the  present 
tnne.  In  the  collecting  of  the  materials  for  this  work,  Bede  occupied  many 
laborious  years,  drawing  them  from  the  Hves  of  eminent  saints,  from  the 
annals  of  convents,  and  from  religious  chronicles  written  before  his  own 
time.  The  work  was  presented  to  the  puUic  731,  when  the  author 
was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  its  reception  among  the 
learned  was  such,  as  at  once  to  place  the  writer  upon  a  parallel  with  the 
early  fiithers  of  the  church.  The  last  literaiy  performance  of  Bede  was  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which  contains  a  very  singular  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and  which  waa 
finished  by  an  amanuensis  at  the  moment  of  the  venerable  author's  death. 

Of  this  interesting  author  Camden  remarks,  that,  'for  his  profound 
learning,  in  a  most  barbarous  age,  we  may  more  easily  admire  than  sufiBr 
denily  praise  him ;'  and  Bale  also  says,  '  that  diere  is  scarcely  any  thing 
in  all  antiquity  worthy  to  be  read,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Bede,  though 
he  traveled  not  out  of  his  own  country ;  and  that  if  he  had  flourished  in 
the  times  of  St  Augustine,  Jerome,  or  Chrysostom,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  equaled  them,  since  even  in  the  midst  of  a  superstitious  age,  he  wrote 
80  many  excellent  treatises.'  Testimonials  equally  flattering  might  also  be 
drawn  from  the  learned  Seldon,  the  great  antiquarian  Spelman,  and  the 
fiunous  Stillingfleet 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  the  death  of  Bede,  were  perhaps,  with 
regard  to  Uterature,  the  darkest  period  that  ever  shrouded  the  Britiidi  Islesi 
and  the  amiable  and  intrepid  king  Alfi^,  to  whom  our  remarks  have  now 
brought  us  down,  must  therefore  be  emphatically  r^^arded  as  a  bright  light 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  gloom.  In  this  prince,  learning  and 
authorship  graced  the  royal  state,  without  interfering  with  its  proper  duties^ 

Alfkbd  was  the  sixth  king  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  was  bom  848, 
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After  a  life  of  fifty-three  years  in  extent,  the  early  part  of  which  was  spent 
in  the  most  severe  conflicts  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  for  the  national 
existence  of  his  very  kingdom,  and  the  latter,  covered  with  gloiy  and  honor, 
he  died  901,  and  left  his  kingdom  perhaps  more  formidable  and  pros- 
perous than  any  other  cotemporary  monarchy. 

Alfred  is  represented  to  have  attained  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  without 
having  learned  to  read  even  his  native  language.  But  about  that  period 
his  mind  was  aroused,  through  the  assiduous  care  of  his  mother,  by  the 
recitation  of  simple  Saxon  poems,  to  the  subject  of  learning ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fe^  years,  he  made  those  wonderful  attainments  in  literature 
which  rendered  him  both  an  able  and  accomplished  scholar.  When  he 
became  quietly  seated  on  his  throne,  he,  through  anxiety  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  subjects,  transkted  the  historical  works  of  Bede,  and  some 
religious  and  moral  treatises,  perhaps  also  ^Ssop's  Fables  and  the  Psalms 
of  David,  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  These  translations  are  accom- 
panied with  fi:equent  and  appropriate  reflections,  some  of  which  have  much 
point  and  beauty.  Alfi-ed^s  poems  are  based  chiefly  on  Boethius ;  but  the 
original  writer  oft«n  merely  suggests  the  thought,  which  the  royal  bard 
expands  into  symmetrical  beauty.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  odes 
that  follow,  the  first  and  second  of  which  were  composed  during  his  exUe 
from  his  throne,  and  the  third  at  some  after-period. 

A  SONG  OF  SORROW. 

Lo!  I  sang  cheerily 

In  my  bright  days, 
But  now  all  wearily 

Chant  I  my  lays;' 
Sorrowing  tearfhUy, 

Saddest  of  men, 
Can  I  sing  cheerfully, 

As  I  could  theni 

Many  a  verity 

In  those  glad  times 
Of  my  prosperity 

Taught  I  in  rhymes; 
Now  from  forgetfulnefls 

Wanders  my  tongue, 
Wasting  in  fVetfalness 

Metres  unsung. 

Worldliness  brought  me  here 

Foolishly  blind, 
Riches  have  wrought  me  here 

Sadness  of  mind ; 
When  I  rely  on  them, 

Lo!  they  depart, — 
Bitterly,  fle  on  fhem! 

Rend  they  my  heart 
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Why  did  jour  Bong«  to  mo, 

World-loTiDg  men, 
Sad  joy  belongs  to  me 

Even  as  theni 
Why  did  ye  lyingly 

Think  such  a  thing, 
Seeing  how  flyingly 

Wealth  may  take  wmgl 

A  SONG  OF  DESPAIR. 

Alaal  in  how  grim  € 

A  golf  of  despair, 
Dreary  and  dim 

For  sorrow  and  care, 
My  mind  toils  along 

When  the  waves  of  the  world, 
Stormy  and  strong, 

Against  it  are  hnrFd. 

When  in  snch  strife. 

My  mind  will  forget 
Its  Ught  and  its  life 

In  worldly  regret; 
And  through  the  night 

Of  this  world  doth  grope, 
Lost  to  the  light 

Of  heavenly  hope. 

Thus  it  hath  now 

Befallen  my  mind, 
I  know  no  more  how 

Qod's  goodness  to  find; 
But  groan*  in  my  grief. 

Troubled  and  tost. 
Needing  relief 

For  the  world  I  have  lost. 

A  PSALM  TO  QOD. 

0  Thou,  that  art  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Who  steerest  the  stars  and  hast  given  them  birth, 
Forever  Thou  reignest  upon  Thy  high  throne, 
And  tnmest  all  swiftly  the  heavenly  zone. 

Thou,  by  Thy  strong  holiness,  drivest  from  fkr 
In  the  way  that  Thou  wiliest  each  worshiping  star; 
And  through  thy  great  power,  the  sun  fh>m  the  night 
Drags  darkness  away  by  the  might  of  her  light. 

The  moon,  at  Thy  word,  with  his  pale-shining  rays 
Softens  and  shadows  the  stars  as  they  blaze, 
And  even  the  sun  of  her  brightness  bereaves 
Whenever  upon  her  too  closely  he  cleaves. 

So  also  the  Morning  and  Evening  Star 
Thou  makest  to  follow  the  Sun  from  aHu*, 
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To  keep  in  her  pathway  each  year  evermore,  , 

And  go  as  she  goeth  in  guidance  before.       ..^ )')  i^^ii-.  "m,  3—^  'U.trt»'*'*K.,      ^  . 

Behold,  too,  0  Father,  Thou  workest  aright  f^v^rvs^ 

To  summer  hot  day-times  of  long-living  light, 

To  winter  all  wondrously  orderest  wise 

Short  seasons  of  sunshine  ^th  frost  on  the  skies. 

Thou  givest  the  trees  a  south-westerly  breeze, 
Whose  leaves  the  swart  storm  in  its  fury  did  seize 
By  winds  flying  forth  from  the  east  and  the  north 
And  scattered  and  shattered  all  over  the  earth. 

On  earth  and  in  heaven  each  creature  and  kind 
Hears  Thy  behest  with  might  and  with  mind ; 
But  Man,  and  Man  only,  who  oftenest  still 
Wickedly  worketh  against  Thy  wise  will. 

Forever,  Almighty  One,  Maker  and  Lord, 
On  us,  wretched  earth-worms,  Thy  pity  be  poured; 
Why  wilt  Thou  that  welfare  to  sinners  should  weiul. 
But  lettest  weird  ill  the  unguilty  ones  rendl 

Evil  men  sit,  each  on  earth's  highest  seat, 
Trampling  the  holy  ones  under  their  feet; 
Why  good  should  go  crookedly  no  man  can  say. 
And  bright  deeds  in  crowds  should  lie  hidden  away. 

The  sinner  at  all  times  is  scorning  the  just, 
The  wiser  in  right,  and  the  worthier  of  trust; 
Their  leasing  for  long  while  with  fraud  is  beclad; 
And  oaths  that  are  lies  do  no  harm  to  the  bad. 

0  Guide,  if  Thou  wilt  not  steer  fortune  amain 
But  lettest  her  rush  so  self-will'd  and  so  vain, 

1  know  that  the  worldly  will  doubt  of  Thy  might, 
And  fbw  among  men  in  Thy  rule  will  delight. 

My  Lord,  overseeing  all  things  from  on  high 
Look  down  on  mankind  with  mercy's  mild  eye; 
Li  wild  waves  of  trouble  they  struggle  and  strive, 
Then  spare  the  poor  earth-worms,  and  save  them  alive  !^ 

The  character  of  this  monarch,  embracing  so  much  gentleness,  together 
with  such  manly  vigor  and  dignity,  and  displaying,  at  the  same  time,  so 
pure  a  taste,  seems  sufBident  to  have  graced  the  most  civilized  age,  nearly 
as  much  as  it  did  the  rude  one  in  which  he  lived. 

Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  the  next  important  name  after 
Alfred,  that  graces  British  literature.  This  learned  prelate  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and,  like  Alfred,  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  enlighten  the 
ccxmnon  people.  He  therefore  wrote  much  in  his  native  tongue,  particu- 
larly a  collection  of  homilies,  a  translation  of  the  first- seven  books  of  the 

'  For  the  translation  of  these  poems  we  are  indebted  to  the  recent  publication 
of  King  Alfred's  Poems  in  English  Metres  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  the  author  of 
•  Proverbial  Philosophy.'  They  were  kindly  conununicated  to  us  by  0.  Edwards 
IiOBterjSsq. 
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Bible,  and  some  religious  treatiseB.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  grammar 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  usually  called  *the 
Grammarian.'  Alfno  himself  declares  that  he  wrote  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  he  might  be  understood  by  the  unlettered  people,  avoided  the  use  of 
all  obscure  words.    This  interesting  writer  died  1006. 

Ctnewulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Wulfetan,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
some  others  of  less  note,  bring  down  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  authors  to  the 
Conquest,  giving  to  this  period  of  English  Uterature  a  duration  of  nearly 
five  hundred  years.  During  this  time  there  were  many  seats  of  learning  in 
England,  many  writers,  and  many  books ;  although  these  have  now  chiefly 
become  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  antiquary  only.  Saxon  literature  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  have  had  a  protracted  existence,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the 
language  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  during  that  whole 
period  it  was  graced  by  no  names  of  distinction.  We  must  here,  however, 
advert  to  the  historical  productions  usually  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ckroh- 
cle,  which  consists  of  a  view  of  early  English  history,  written  it  is  believed 
by  a  series  of  authors,  conunendng  soon  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  first  prince  of  the  house  of 
Flantagenet  This  Chronicle  is  chiefly  valuable  as  the  basis  of  our  historical 
knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Conquest,  by  which  a  Norman  government  and  nobility  were  im- 
posed upon  England,  led  to  a  very  great  change  in  the  language.  Norman 
French,  one  of  those  modifications  of  Latin  which  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
now  became  the  language  of  education,  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  generally,  while  Saxon  shared  in  the  degradation 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  experienced  under  their  Conquerors.  Though 
depressed,  yet  as  the  speech  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  it  could  not, 
however,  be  extinguished ;  but  it  was  destined,  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth 
century,  to  undergo  very  essential  grammatical  changes.  Its  sounds  were 
greatly  altered,  syllables  were  shortened  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the  ter- 
mination, and  inflections  of  w(H*ds  were  softened  down  until  they  were  en- 
tirely lost.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Normans  affected 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  more  in  this  manner  than  by  the  introduction 
of  new  words.  The  language  which  resulted  from  this  change,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  present  English. 

The  first  literary  productions  that  call  for  attention  after  the  Conquest,  are 
a  class  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  considered  foreign  both  to  the 
country  and  to  its  language.  Before  the  Conqueror's  invasion  of  England, 
poetical  literature  had  begun  to  be  cultivated  in  France,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  spirit  and  taste.  The  language,  which,  from  its  origin,  was  called 
jRomaney  was  separated  into  two  great  divisions — that  of  the  South,  which 
is  represented  popularly  by  the  Proven9al,  and  that  of  the  North,  which  was 
subdivided  into  French  and  Anglo-Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being  the  one 
which  was  chiefly  confined  to  E^land.    The  poets  of  the  South  were  called 
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in  tiheir  native  dialect  Troubadours,  and  ihose  of  the  North  were  distm- 
guiabed  by  the  same  title,  though  written  in  their  language  Trouyeres.  In 
Provence  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers  who  employed  their  talents  in 
composing  romantic  and  complimentary  poems,  full  of  warlike  and  amatory 
sentiments,  of  the  recitation  of  which,  before  assemblies  of  the  great,  many 
of  them  made  a  r^ular  business.  Norman  poets  writing  with  more  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  w«re  celebrated  even  earlier  than  those  of  Provence; 
and  one  of  them  named  Taillefer,  was  the  first  man  to  break  the  English 
ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  From  the  preference  which  the  Norman 
kings  of  England  gave  to  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  horn  the  gen- 
eral depression  of  the  Anglo-^Sazon  language,  the  natural  result  was  that 
the  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest, 
should  be  those  of  Norman  poets — ^men  who  are  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England. 

PhiHppe  de  Thaun,  author  of  treatises  on  popular  sciences  in  verse; 
Thorold,  who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Rdand;  Sampson  de  Nanteuil,  who 
translated  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  into  French  verse ;  Geofeoi  Gaimar, 
author  of  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David,  a  trouvere  of 
eminence,  whose  works  are  lost,  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maistre  Waoe,  a  native  of  Jersey. 

About  1160,  Wack  wrote,  in  his  native  French,  a  narrative  poem 
called  Brutus  of  England,  The  principal  hero  of  this  poem  was  an  imagir 
nary  son  of  ^^eas  of  Troy,  who  was  represented  as  having  founded  the 
state  of  Britain  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This,  however,  was 
no  creation  of  the  &ncy  of  the  Norman  poet,  as  he  only  translated  a  serious 
history,  written  in  Latin  a  few  years  before,  by  a  monk  named  Jeofirey  of 
Monmouth,  in  which  the  afiairs  of  Britain  were  traced,  with  all  possible 
gravity,  through  a  series  of  imaginary  kings,  beginmng  with  Brutus  of  Troy, 
and  ending  with  Cadwalader,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  in  the  year  089 
of  the  Christian  era. 

This  history  is,  on  account  of  its  origin  and  its  influence  on  subsequent 
literature,  a  very  remarkable  work.  The  Britons  settled  in  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  Bretagne,  were  distinguished  at  this  time  for  the  numberless  fan- 
ciful and  fabulous  legends  which  they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  lit- 
erature resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  among  a  kindred 
people  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  Walter  Calenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
collected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  historical  kind  relating  to  England, 
and  conomunicated  them  to  Jeoffirey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the  form 
of  a  r^ukr  historical  work,  and  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  theo 
existing  learned  world.  As  little  else  than  a  mass  of  iacredible  stories,  some 
of  which  may  be  slightly  founded  on  fiwt,  this  production  is  of  small  value ; 
but  it  formed  a  basis  for  Wace's  poem,  and  proved  an  unfeiling  resource  for 
the  writers  of  romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries.  Nor  even 
m  a  later  age  was  its  influence  exhausted ;  for  from  it  Shakspeare  drew  the 
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Btor7  of  Lear,  and  Sackville  that  of  Fenax  and  Porrex,  while  Drayton  repro- 
duced much  of  it  in  his  Polyolbion ;  and  it  has  also  given  oocaaion  to  many 
allusions  in  the  poems  of  Milton  and  other  writers. 

Maistre  Waoe  also  composed  a  history  of  the  Normans,  under  the  title 
of  the  Romance  of  JRollaj  first  duke  of  Normandy^  and  some  other  works. 
Henry  the  Second,  through  admiration  of  his  writings,  rewarded  Waoe  for 
the  efforts  of  his  genius,  by  bestowing  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Bayeuz. 

BxNoiT,  a  contemporary  of  Waoe,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  and  Guemes,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  St  Maxence,  in  Picardy, 
who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  are  the  other  two  Norman 
poets  of  most  eminence,  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  English  literature. 

Besides  the  productions  of  these  romancers,  the  century  following  the  Con- 
quest presents  some  compositions  of  a  different  kind,  the  principal  of  which 
were  written  in  Latin  by  learned  ecclesiastics,  the  most  prominent  of  whom 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and  Geoffirey  of 
Momnouth,  the  last  being  the  author  of  the  History  of  England,  already 
alluded  to,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  1138. 
About  the  year  1154,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Saxon  began  to  take  a 
form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  present  English  may  plainly  be  discov- 
ered. It  does  not,  as  already  hinted,  contam  many  Norman  words,  but  its 
grammatical  structure  is  considerably  altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or 
English  translation,  by  one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Erenly  on  the  Severn,  from 
the  '  Brutus  of  England'  of  Waoe.  Its  date  is  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be 
as  supposed  by  some  writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  must  consider  it  as  throwing  a  valuable  light  on  the  history  of 
the  English  language  at,  perhaps,  the  most  important  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. Of  an  extract  from  this  work  Mr.  Ellis  remarks,  ^  As  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  word  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  French 
origin,  we  can  not  but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very  bar- 
barous Saxon.  At  the  same  time  its  orthography  seems  to  prove  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language  had  already  undergone  a  very  considerable 
change.  Layamon's  versification  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  his  language. 
Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the  rhymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regu- 
lar number  of  syllables  which  he  had  observed  in  his  original ;  at  other  timea 
he  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not  consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or 
the  consonance  of  final  sounds  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his  readers, 
or  because  he  was  unable  to  adopt  them  throughout  so  long  a  work,  from 
the  want  of  models.' 

Latamon,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  writers^ 
who,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  began  to  be  conspicuous  in 
English  literary  history,  which  usually  recognizes  them  under  the  general 
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appellation  of  JRkyminff  Chronicles.  The  first  writer  of  this  dass  after 
Layamon,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  was  Robert  of  Gloucester.  He 
wrote  in  Alexandrian  lines  a  history  of  England  £rom  the  time  of  the 
imaginary  '  Brutus'  to  his  own  time.  .  Though  cold  and  prosaic,  Robert 
is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  talent  of  arresting  the  attention.  The  orations 
with  which  he  occasionally  diversifies  the  thread  of  his  story,  are,  in  general, 
Impropriate  and  dramatic,  and  not  only  prove  his  good  sense,  but  exhibit  no 
xm&vorable  specimen  of  his  eloquence. 

Robert  Manning  is  the  next  Rhyming  Chronicler  after  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter. He  was  a  Gilbertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  he  is  hence  usually  called  Robert  de  Brunne.  The  verse,  however, 
adopted  in  his  chronicles  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Gloucester  monk, 
making  an  approach  to  the  octo-syllabic  stanza  of  modem  times.  Of  this 
writer  we  present  the  following  brief  specimen,  in  reduced  spelling  ;> — 

PRAISE  OF  GOOD  WOMAN. 
Nothing  18  to  man  so  dear 
As  woman's  love  in  good  manner ; 
A  good  woman  is  man's  bliss, 
When  her  love  right  and  steadfast  is. 
There  is  no  solace  under  heaven 
Of  all  that  a  num  may  neven,* 
That  should  a  man  so  much  glew,* 
As  a  good  woman  that  loveth  true : 
Nq  dearer  is  none  in  God's  hurd* 
Than  a  chast  woman  with  lovely  wurd. 

Besides  these  Chroniclers,  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
abounded  with  Metrical  Romances^  of  which  the  '  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,'  'Su*  Guy,'  'King ^Robert  of  Sidly,'  and  *The  Death  of  Arthur,' 
were  the  principal ;  but  these  we  can  not  farther  notice.  Another  dass  of 
poets,  called  Minstrels  or  Jongleurs,  at  this  time  filled  all  western  Europe. 
They  wandered  firom  mansion  to  mansion,  and  firom  court  to  court,  and 
such  was  the  general  &vor  in  which  they  were  held,  that  even  kings  were 
frequently  their  companions,  and  often  vied  with  them  m  their  own  &voritc 
strains.  Of  the  poetry  of  these  minstrel^  Sismondi  has  given  many 
specimens ;  but  of  these  our  time  and  space  will  allow  us  to  present  but 
one.  This,  however,  from  the  exalted  source  whence  it  emanated,  should 
oommand  special  attention.  It  is  the  production  of  Richard  the  First, 
the  second  prince  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Black  Tower  in  Austria.  It  is 
thus  sweetly  rendered  into  modem  English  verse  by  Roscoe. 

No  wretched  captive  of  his  prison  speaks 

Unless  with  pain  and  bitterness  of  soul; 
Tet  consolation  from  the  muse  he  seeks 

Whose  voice  alone  misfortune  can  control. 

*  Know.  •  Delight.  •  Fanuly. 

0 
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When  now  is  eadi  ally,  each  baron,  fiiend. 
Whose  fltoe  I  ne'er  beheld  without  a  smile  1 

Will  none,  his  sovereign  to  redeem,  expend 
The  smallest  portion  of  his  treasnres  Tile. 

Thongh  none  may  blosh  that,  ne*er  two  tedions  yean, 

Without  relief  my  bondage  has  endnred, 
Yet  know  my  Engiish,  Norman,  Gascon  Peers, 

Not  <Bi6  of  you  should  thus  remain  immur'd: 
The  meanest  subject  of  my  wide  domains 

Had  I  been  free  a  ransom  should  have  found: 
I  mean  not  to  reproach  you  with  my  chains, 

Yet  still  I  wear  them  on  a  foreign  ground. 

Too  true  it  iS"  so  selfish  human  race! 

'  Nor  dead,  nor  captive,  friend  or  kindred  find  I' 
Since  here  I  pine  in  bondage  and  disgrace. 

For  lack  of  gold  my  fetters  to  unbind ; 
Ifnoh  fbr  myself  I  fisel,  yet  ahl  still  more 

That  no  compassion  from  my  subjects  flows: 
What  can  from  infiuny  their  names  restore, 

If,  while  a  prisoner,  death  my  eyes  shoQld  dosel 

But  snudl  is  my  surprise,  though  great  my  grie^ 

To  find,  in  ^ite  of  all  his  solemn  vows. 
My  laftds  are  ravaged  by  the  Gallic  chief. 

While  none  my  cause  has  courage  to  espouse. 
Though  lofty  towers  obscure  the  cheerfhl  day. 

Yet  through  the  dungeon's  melancholy  gloom, 
Kind  Hope,  in  gentle  whispers,  seems  to  stay, 

*  Perpetual  thraldom  is  not  yet  thy  doom.' 

Ye  dear  companions  of  my  happy  days, 

Of  Chail^and  Pausavin,  aloud  declare 
T^nroughout  the  earth,  in  everlasting  lays, 

ml^s^^  against  me  wage  inglorious  war.. 
Oh,  tell  them,  too,  that'  ne'er  among  my  crimes, 

Did  breach^>>f  fkith,  de6eit,  or  fraud,  appeieir; 
That  infamy  wiH  brand,  to  latest  times, 

The  insults  I  receive,  while  captive  here. 

Enow,  all  ye  men  of  Anjou  and  Touraine, 

And  every  bachlor  knight,  robust  and  biave^ 
That  duty,  now,  and  love  alike  are  vain 

From  bonds  your  sovereign  and  your  fiiend  to  save. 
Bemote  fi^m  consolation,  here  I  lie. 

The  wretched  captive  of  a  powerful  foe. 
Who  all  your  Keal  and  ardor  can  defy. 

Nor  leaves  you  aught  but  i»ty  to  bestow. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  period  of  English  literature  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  have  thus  brought  us  down  to  Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  genius  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  would  have  splendidly  adorned  any  age  or  country. 

RoGEB  Bacon  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  &mily,  and 
was  bom  at  Ildiester,  in  Somersetahire,  1214,  four  yean  before  the  amiable 
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but  weak  Hemy  the  Third  leoended  the  throne.  His  early  education  ap- 
peaiB  to  have  been  carefdlly  attended  to  in  the  midst  of  domestic  relations, 
and  after  he  had  made  thorough  preparation  for  college,  he  entered  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  intending  there  to  complete  his  studies.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  studying  upon  the  continent  had  already  become  very  general  with 
the  sons  of  English  gentlemen,  and  Bacon,  with  others,  removed  from  Ox- 
ibrd  to  the  Universily  of  Paris,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  seat  of 
learning  in  Europe,  there  to  comiplete  his  collegiate  course.  At  Paris  be 
became  acquainted  with  many  Ei^lish  students  whom  be  had  not  hitherto 
known,  and  many  ^f  :^bom  afterward  rose  to  eminence  in  tbeir  own  countryl 
"VVith  some  of  these  he  there  fonned  an  intimacy  which  continued  througb 
Bfe. 

Having  obtained  bis  doctor's  degree  at  the  University,  Bacon  returned  to 
England,  and  soon  after,  in  1240,  be  entered  the  Frandscsm  order  of 
monks,  tbougb  some  writers  suppose  be  bad  assumed  the  religious  habit 
before  be  left  France. 

At  the  tiipe  of  bis  return  to  Oxford,  Bacon  was  regarded  by  the  most 
Jeained  and  accomplished  scholars  of  that  University,  as  so  able  and  inde- 
fiUagable  an  inquirer  after  knowledge,  that  tbey  willingly  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  advancing  science  by  experiments — the  method  of  investigation 
which  be  bad  determined  to  follow.  His  discoveries,  however,  were  littie 
understood  by  the  mass  even  of  bis  own  order ;  and  because,  by  the  aid  of 
matbematical  knowledge,  be  performed  things  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  conmion  people,  be  was  suspected  of  magic.  Even  bis  own  fraternity 
finally  rose  against  him,  and  npt  only  persecuted  hiTU»  an4  refused  to  admit 
his  works  into  their  library,  but  finally  bad  interest  enougb  with  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order  i;o  obtain  bis  apprehension  and  imprisoimaent.  Cletaent  the 
Fourth  at  that  time  occupied  the  papal  cbair,  and  having  received  informa- 
tion r^pecting  the  character  of  Bacon's  works,  he  requested  him  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  them  to  Rome  for  inspection.  Bacon,  in  compliance  with  the 
request,  in  1267,  collected  and  enlarged  bis  various  productions,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  tl^em  thither.  This  collection  is  still  extant,  and  is  known 
af  the  AutbOT's  Opus  MajuSj  or  Great  Work.  Dr.  Jebb,  its  learned 
and  c^ccomplisbed  editor  remarks,  in  bis  pre&ce  to  the  folio  edition  which 
be  pubUshed  of  it,  that  '  Bacon  seems  in  it  to  have  principally  proposed 
two  things — either  by  laying  down  a  good  scheme  for  philosophy  to  excite 
the  pope  to  reform  the  errors  which  had  then  crept  into  the  church ;  or, 
if  be  could  not  effect  this,  to  propose  such  expedients  as  might  break  the 
power  of  Antichrist,  and  retard  bis  progress.  For  be  appears  to  have  been 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  church  would  soon  be  reformed,  either  by  means 
of  tbe  pope  himself^  wbo  was  a  man  of  integrity,  or  because  the  exorbitant 
dominion  of  Antichrist  would  become  obnoxious  to  mankind,  and  so  &11  to 
destmction.' 

When  Baeon  bad  been  confined  ten  years  in  prison,  Jerome  d'Aseoli, 
general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  who  bad  condemned  bis  doctrines,  was 
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choBen  pope,  and  asaumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  the  Fourth.  As  he  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  person  of  great  abilities,  and  one  who  had  turned  his  thoughts 
much  to  philosophical  subjects,  Bacon  resolved  to  apply  to  him  for  his  release ; 
and  in  order  to  show  that  his  studies  had  been  both  innocent  and  useful,  he 
addressed  to  him  a  treatise  '  On  the  means  of  avoiding  the  infirmities  of  old 
age.'  This  important  work  was  afterward  translated  into  English,  by  Dr. 
Richard  Browne,  under  the  title  of  '  The  cure  of  old  age,  and  preservation 
of  youth,'  and  was,  by  the  learned  translator,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  works  ever  written. 

Whether  this  treatise  produced  any  immediate  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  pope'  or  not,  does  not  appear ;  but  toward  the  latter  part  of  Nicholas* 
reign,  Bacon,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  those  English  noblemen  with 
whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Paris,  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  passed  the  remaindei 
of  his  life  in  peace,  and  died  in  the  college  of  his  order  on  the  eleventh  of 
June,  1294,  and  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Bacon,  in  the  opinion  of  Br.  Peter  Shaw,  a  very  competent  judge  of 
merit,  was, '  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  and  might 
perhaps  stand  in  competition  with  the  greatest  that  have  appeared  since. 
It  is  wonderful,  considering  the  ignorant  age  in  which  he  lived,  how  he  came 
to  such  a  knowledge  on  all  subjects.  His  writings  are  composed  with  such 
elegance,  conciseness,  and  strength,  and  adorned  with  such  just  and  exqui- 
site observation  on  nature,  that  among  all  the  chemists,  we  do  not  know  his 
equal.'  'From  a  repeated  perusal  of  his  works,'  the  same  skillful  chemist 
proceeds  to  remark,  *  we  find  that  Bacon  was  no  stranger  to  many  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  and  of  past  ages.  Gunpowder  he 
certainly  knew :  thunder  and  lightning,  he  tells  us,  may  be  produced  by 
art ;  for  that  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  which,  when  separate,  have  no 
sensible  effect,  yet  when  mixed  together  in  a  due  proportion,  and  closely 
confined  and  fired,  they  yield  a  loud  report  A  more  precise  description  of 
gunpowder  could  not  be  given  in  language.' 

Dr.  Fremd  unhesitatingly  ascribes  to  Bacon  the  honor  of  first  introducing 
chemistry  into  Europe ;  and  observes  that  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  he 
speaks  of  almost  every  operation  now  made  in  that  science.  That  he  was 
entirely  &mihar  with  the  science  of  Optics  also,  is  perfectly  evident  firom  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  described  the  use  of  reading-glasses,  and  gave 
directions  for  making  them.  He  also  describes  the  camera  obscura,  and  all 
sorts  of  glasses  which  magnify  or  diminish  objects,  bring  them  near  to  the 
eye,  or  remove  them  farther  from  it  A  passage  in  his  writings  indicates  a 
knowledge  of  the  telescope  also ;  for  he  expressly  says, '  that  he  was  able  to 
form  glasses  in  such  a  manner  with  respect  to  our  sight  and  the  object,  that 
the  rays  shall  be  refracted  and  reflected  wherever  we  please,  so  that  we  may 
see  a  thing  under  whatever  angle  we  think  proper,  either  near  by  or  fax  off, 
and  be  able  to  read  the  smallest  letters  at  an  incredible  distance,  and  to 
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ooiint  eyen  the  grains  of  diist  and  sand,  in  consequence  of  the  greatness  of 
tiie  angle  under  which  these  objects  shall  be  seen.' 

Bacon's  skill  in  astronomy  too,  when  we  consider  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he,  in  his  investigations,  must  have  labored,  was  amazingly  great  He 
discovered  the  error  in  the  computation  of  time,  which  resulted  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  calendar ;  one  of  the  greatest  efforts,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Jebb,  of  human  industry ;  and  his  plan  for  correcting  it  was  followed  by 
pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  only  varying  from  it  in  that  Bacon  would 
have  had  the  correction  reach  back  to  the  birth  of  Christy  while  Gregory 
carried  it  only  as  far  as  the  Nicene  council. 

AH  thes^  mighty  efforts  of  mind,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  were  made 
centories  before  Sdiwarts  developed,  to  the  public,  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, or  Newton  reduced  to  a  science  the  principles  of  Optics,  or  Galileo 
constructed  his  telescope. 

We  are,  however,  admonished  that  our  time  will  not  permit  us  longer  to 
dwell  upon  this  important  character  in  English  literature;  and  we  shall 
therefore  here  bring  our  remarks  upon  him,  and  upon  the  period  which  we  have 
thus  &r  contemplated,  to  a  dose — simply  observing  that  its  literary  develop- 
ments do  great  credit  to  the  five  or  six  centuries  which  it  embraces.  The 
immediate  predecessors  of  Chaucer,  that  great  poet  himself,  and  his  contem- 
poraries, will  not  occupy  our  attention.  We  must,  however,  first  briefly  no- 
tice John  Wickliffe ;  for,  perhaps  no  man  ever  exerted  a  more  powerful 
influence  over  his  age,  than  did  that  learned  ecdefflastic. 
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THB    SBA    07    SDWABB   THE    THIB]>— JOHN    WICKLIFFB— THE    PBXCUB80B8    OF 
CHATTCSa— <»EOFFK£T   CHAUCEE-WOHH  GOWER — ^SI&  JOHH  ICAIIBEVILLE. 

TEE  entire  annaJs  of  Eogbah  history  do  not,  perhaps,  present  another 
period  more  splendid,  in  all  respects^  than  the  age  of  Edward  the 
Third.  Besides  that  illustrious  monarch  him3el(  than  whom,  a  superior 
neyer  occupied  the  English  throne,  it  was  the  era  of  Widdifife,  emphatically* 
the  Father  of  the  Beformation,  and  of  Chaucer,  the  Father  of  Engliah 
poetry. 

John  Wioxuftb,  certainly  not  the  least  VriUii^t  of  the  great  lights  of 
this  remarkable  period,  was  bom  at  Wickliffe,  in  Yorkshire,  1324.  He 
eariy  entered  Qoeen^s  College,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Merton 
Cdl^e  in  the  same  university,  because  the  scholastic  theology  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  the  latter  institution  wa^  better  calculated  to  display  the 
acatenesB  of  his  intellect,  and  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself  above  his 
Mows.  After  having  successfully  graduated  at  the  college  to  which  he  was 
attached,  he,  for  some  years,  turned  his  exclusive  attention  toward  theo- 
lo^cal  stodies,  and  finally  obtained  the  divinity  professorship.  He  had  not 
long  disdiazged  the  important  duties  which  this  new  position  imposed  upon 
him,  before  he  was  made  doctor  in  divinity,  and  raised,  in  1361,  to  the 
poeition  of  master  of  Baliol^  College  in  the  same  universityr.  10s  reputa- 
tion now  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  in  1865,  he  was  devated  to  the 
head  of  Canterbury  Hall,  a  new  Oxford  College  just  at  that  time  founded. 
His  election  to  this  important  office  was  mad^  by  the  students  of  the  college 
thenuelTes,  and  as  the  tenets  which  he  now  entertained  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  began  to  undisguisedly  manifest  themselves,  he  was  stren- 
uously opposed  by  a  number  of  monks  who  had  gained  admission  to  the 
eoUege,  and  who  wished  a  head  of  their  own  order.  WicklijQTe  and  his 
secular  assodates,  however,  gained  tlie  ascendency  in  the  contest  which  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  monks  were,  accordingly,  expelled  from  the  college.  From 
this  sentence  of  expulsion,  they  immediately  appealed  to  Cardinal  Tiangham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under  whose  control  the  college  then  was.    The 
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Archbishop  at  once  espoused  their  cause,  and  immediately  ordered  Widdififo 
to  resign  his  office;  but  as  Wickliffe  refused  to  submit  to  this  order, 
Langham  had  recourse  to  a  sequestration  of  the  revenues  of  the  college,  and 
thus  left  it  without  support  Wickliffe  and  his  secular  associates  now  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  to  Pope  Urban  the  Fifbh.  The 
Pope,  however,  having  been  well  advised  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  contest  between  Widdiffe  and  the  monks,  confirmed  the  decree  of 
the  archbishop,  and  Wickliffe  having  no  alternative  left  him,  resigned  his 
position,  and  retired  to  a  small  hving  which  he  had  previously  secured  at 
Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire. 

Being  now  released  from  aU  obligation  to  the  court  of  Rome,  Wickliffe 
began  more  seriously  to  inquire  into  its  impositions.  The  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  the  temporahties  of  the  church,  were  at  that  time  very  firmly 
established  in  England,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  of  vast 
extent  Wickliffe  resolved  to  oppose  both ;  and  he  had  scarcely  entered 
upon  the  course  of  opposition  whioh  he  had  determined  to  pursue,  before 
he  fi>und  many  able  associates  and  protectors ;  for  the  doctrine  which  he 
inculcated  was  favorable  to  the  king,  whose  authority  was  weakened  by  that 
of  the  pope  and  the  bishops ;  to  the  great  lords,  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church ;  and  to  the  people,  to  whom  the  tax  of  Peter- 
pence  and  other  impositions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  very  burthensome. 

Wickliffe's  doctrines  having  now  become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
Simon  Sudbury,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  assembled  in  1377,  a  council  at  Lambeth,  before  which  he 
cited  Wickliffe  to  appear  and  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  heresy 
preferred  agsdnst  him  by  the  monks.  This  summons  he  unhesitatingly 
obeyed ;  and  being  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  at  that 
time,  exerdsed  an  important  share  in  the  government,  and  by  other  noble 
lords,  he  was  honorably  acquitted. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  however,  being  advised  of  the  doctrines 
which  Wickliffe  was  inculcating,  and  of  the  protection  which  he  received 
from  those  who  were  able  to  screen  hiin  from  condemnation,  wrote  to  the 
bishops  of  England,  and  directed  that  if  they  could  not  have  him  appre- 
hended, they  should  cite  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  there  defend  himself 
before  the  pope.  But  Wickliffe,  now  the  favorite  both  of  the  lords  and 
of  the  people,  refused  to  obey  the  pontiff's  summons,  in  consequence  of 
which  another  council  was  held  at  Lambeth,  before  which  Wickli£fe  un- 
hesitatingly appeared,  and  in  the  event  as  signally  triumphed  as  he  had  in 
the  former  case. 

Strengthened  by  these  recurring  discomfitures  of  his  opponents,  WicklifiS^ 
now  proclaimed  his  new  doctrines  boldly  and  without  reserve ;  and  as  he 
drew  after  him  great  numbers  of  disciples,  William  Courteney,  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  a  council  in  1882,  and  condemned 
the  Reformer's  doctrines  by  public  decree.  Unfortunately  the  weak  and 
pusillanimous  Richard  the  Second  now  occupied  the  English  throne,  and 
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thiotLgb  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Romish  church,  gave  to  this  decree  his 
royal  sanction ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  were 
fleverelj  persecuted,  though  he  himself  remained  undaunted :  and  such  was 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that  the  reformation,  which  he  had  so 
boldly  commenced,  was  rapidly  advancing,  when  he  unfortunately  died,  just 
at  the  time  when  nothing  but  a  leader  equal  to  the  exigency  was  needed  to 
carry  the  work  to  a  successful  consummation.  His  death  occurred  1384, 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age;  but  the  good  seed  which  he  had 
already  sown,  continued,  though  slowly,  yet  surely,  to  geminate  in  the  heart 
of  the  whole  nation,  until  it  burst  forth  in  the  full  bloom  of  the  Reformation, 
perfected  more  than  two  centuries  afterward  under  the  conspicuous  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

More  than  forty  years  after  his  death,  by  decree  of  the  same  council  of 
Constance  which  condemned  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be 
burned,  Wickliffe's  bones  were  ordered  to  be  disinterred,  and  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  a  brook.  *  This  brook,*  sap  Fuller,  the  church  historian, 
in  a  passage  which  brings  quaintness  to  the  borders  of  subHmity,  '  hath 
conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean :  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  over  the  world.' 

The  principles  of  the  Romish  church  against  which  Wickliffe  particularly 
inveighed,  were  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  his  infallibility,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions to  which  these  unfounded  pretensions  necessarily  lead ;  and  in  his 
controversy  with  his  antagonists,  he  wrote  many  works  on  those  subjects, 
the  principal  of  which  was  the  Trialogus,  a  dialogue,  the  three  speakers  in 
which  were  Truthy  Lye,  and  Wisdom,  But  by  &r  his  most  important 
literary  performance  was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  his  native  language. 
This  important  work  he  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  the  value  of 
which  is  still  very  generally  acknowledged.  A  single  passage  from  this 
translation  will  dose  our  notice  of  this  important  character  in  English 
literature.  It  is  ^ven  in  the  original  spelling,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  spe* 
drnen  of  the  language  at  that  period. 

And  Maiye  seyde,  My  soul  magnifleth  the  Lord, 

And  my  spiryt  hath  gladid  in  God  myn  helthe. 

For  he  hath  behulden  the  mekenesse  of  his  handmayden:  fbr 

lo  for  this  alle  generatiouns  schnlen  seye  that  I  am  blessid. 

For  he  that  is  might!  hath  don  to  me  grete  thingis,  and  his 

name  is  hxAj, 

And  his  mercy  is  fro  kyndrede  into  kyndredis  to  men  that 

dreden  him. 

He  hath  made  myght  in  his  arm,  he  scatteride  pronde  men 

with  the  thoughte  of  his  herte. 

He  sette  donn  myghty  men  ih>  seete,  and  enhaimside  meke  men.    He 

hath  fhlflllid  hungry  men  with  goodis,  and  he  has  left  riche  men  voide. 

He  henynge  mynde  of  his  mercy  took  up  Israel  his  child.' 

Ab  he  hath  spokun  to  oure  fkdris,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed 

into  worlds. 
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Chaucer,  tibie  remauDUg  member  of  tluB  bright  trio,  next  demandi 
our  attention;  bnt  before  we  proceed  to  inreBtigate  bis  life  and  geoins, 
we  must  glance  at  thoee  of  bis  predeoeaBors  who  immediately  preceded 
bim ;  for  xmtil  that  time,  English  poetry  assmned  no  other  foim  than  that 
of  the  Chronide,  and  the  Romance.  Henceforward,  however,  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  regard  it  mider  all  those  Tsried  and  interesting  aspects  nndef 
which  it  has  been  employed  to  point  a  moral  lesson,  to  describe  natural 
scenery,  to  convey  satiric  reflections,  and  to  give  expression  to  i^fned  and 
deBcate  sentiment  The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as  these  poems  may 
be  comprehensively  called,  is  to  be  £sdntly  discovered  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  earliest 
of  these  poems  which  can  be  said  to  possess  any  literary  merit,  is  an  £leffif^ 
written  1307,  on  the  death  of  long  Edward  the  First  This  poein  is 
executed  in  musical  and  energetic  stanzas,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  &ir  spedmen : 

JTenuslem,  thou  haat  i-lore, 

The  flour  of  all  chivalerie, 

Nou  kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more, 

Alas!  that  he  yet  shulde  deyel 

He  Wolde  ha  rered  up  Ail  heyge^ 

Our  baners  that  hueth  broht  to  grounde; 

Wei  longe  we  mowe  depe*  and  crie, 

£r  we  such  a  kyng  han  y-foundel 

The  first  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of  English  literature,  is  thai 
of  Lawrence  Minot,  who  about  1360  composed  a  series  of  short  poems 
on  the  victories  of  Edward  the  Thud,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Halidon 
Hill,  and  ending  with  the  Siege  of  Guines  Castle.  At  about  the  same  time 
flourished  Richard  RoUe,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  who  lived 
a  sohtary  life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nunnery  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster. 
He  wrote  paraphrases  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  origmal 
poem  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  entitled.  The  Freeke  cf  .CoMcienee, 
Erom  this  long  and  generally  tedious  poem,  we  select  the  following  agree- 
able passage,  and  present  it  in  the  original  spelling. 

WHAT  IS  IN  HEAYEN. 

Ther  is  lyf  withoute  ony  deth, 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  dde;' 

And  ther  is  alle  maimer  welthe  to  welde: 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travoille; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife, 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykhige  of  lyf :— • 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se, 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie  :— 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour, 

Then  evere  hade  kynge  other  emperour. 

1  High.  s  Can  » Age.  ' 
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And  ther  fa  grete  mfiiodie  of  Aimgelet  Mmge,. 

And  tber  fa  preyidng  hefaa  amonge. 

And  ther  fa  alle  manner  frendshipe  that  may  be, 

And  ther  fa  evere  perfect  loTe  and  charite; 

And  ther  fa  wfadom  without  folye, 

And  ther  fa  honeste  without  vileneye.  * 

AI  these  a  man  may  Joyes  of  herene  call: 

Ae  yntte  l^e  most  sorerejn  Jcye  of  aUe 

Is  the  sighte  of  Ooddes  bright  fkce, 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannere  graoe. 

The  Virion  cfPierc$  Ploughman^  a  satincal  poem  of  the  same  period, 
ascribed  to  Robert  Langlande,  a  seoular  priest,  also  shows  veiy  dearly  and 
ezpressivelj  the  progress  wMch  was  made  about  the  middle  of  &e  feniteenth 
century,  toward  a  literary  style.  Thfa  poem  fa,  in  many  Tespects,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous  to  the  invention 
of  printing.  It  fa  the  popular  representative'  of  the  doctrine  which  were 
even  then  silently  bringing  about  the  Reformation ;  and  it  fa  also  a  pecu- 
liarly national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  purer  specimen  of  the  Englfah  lan- 
guage than  even  Chaucer's  poetry  presents,  but  as  exhibiting  the  revival  of 
the  same  system  of  alliteration  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  charao* 
terizing  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  is,  in  fisict,  both  in  thfa  particular,  and 
in  ita  political  cliaracter,  characteristic  of  a  great  literary  and  political  revo- 
hlion,  in  which  the  language  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendency  over  those  of  the  Normans. 

Pierce  fa  represented  as  falling  asleep  on  the  Melvem  hiDs,  and  as  seeing,  in 
hfa  sleep,  a  series  of  visions.  In  describing  these,  he  exposes  the  corruptions  of 
society,  and  particularly  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religious  orders,  with  much 
Intterness.  From  thfa  poem  we  present  the  allegory  of  Mercy  and  Truth, 
as  &irly  indicating  the  apirit  of  the  entire  work. 

HEBCT  AND  TRUTH  ALLEQOBIZED. 

Out  of  the  weit  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thought, 

Came  walUng  in  the  way,  to  hell-wiid  she  looked; 

Uwsf  hic^t  that  maid,  a  meek  thbig  withal, 

A  fkill  benign  buid,>  and  buxom  of  speech  ,- 

Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothly  walking, 

Sven  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  looked, 

A  ftin  comely  creatm^.  Truth  she  hight, 

Voir  tlVD  tirtoe  that  her  fbllowed  aftard  was  aha  never. 

When  these  maidens  mette,  Mercy  and  Trath, 

Either  aced  other  of  thfa  great  wonder, 

Of  the  dm  and  of  the  darkness. 

Witti  theae  impeifeot  modefa  before  him  as  hfa  only  native  gnides,  aroae 
the  great  Father  of  Englfah  poetry,  GsoFFnat  OBAtJOBR.  Though  the  £n^ 
fish  langiiageliadiiaQnintoimportaQce  wiilitheriseof  theCommonainthe 
tnae  <tf  Bdwazd  the  ilnt^  yet  the  French  long  kept  Irafiaeasion  of  the  oomrt| 

*  Ualden. 
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tho  schools,  and  the  higher  ciides ;  and  it  required  a  genius  like  that  of 
Chaucer — £uniliar  with  different  modes  of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
openly  patronized  by  his  sovereign — to  give  literary  permanence  and  con- 
sistency to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England.  From  that  period  his  na- 
tive style,  which  Spencer  terms  *  the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled,'  formed 
a  standard  for  composition,  though. the  national  distractions  which  followed, 
and  the  absence  of  any  striking  poetical  genius  for  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  after  his  death,  too  truly  exemplified  the  iine  simile  of  Warton,  that 
*  Chaucer  was  like  a  genial  day  in  an  English  spring,  when  a  brilliant  sun 
enlivens  the  &ce  of  nature  with  unusual  warmth  and  luster,  but  is  succeeded 
by  the  redoubled  horrors  of  winter,  and  those  tender  buds  and  early  blos- 
soms which  were  called  forth  by  the  transient  gleams  of  a  temporary  sun- 
shine, are  nipped  by  frosts  and  torn  by  tempests.' 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  London,  1828,  one  year 
after  that  eminent  monarch  Edward  the  Third  ascended  the  English  throne. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  during  that  part  of  his  collegiate  course  which  he  there  pursued,  though 
he  did  not  neglect  his  more  important  duties,  yet  much  of  his  attention  was 
devoted  to  poetry.  Before  he  reached  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
while  he  was  still  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  wrote  and  published  the 
Court  of  LovBj  and  some  other  minor  poems,  all  of  which  gave  promise'  of 
the  future  poetic  eminence  to  which  he  was  destined  to  attain. 

From  Cambridge  Chaucer  removed,  according  to  Warton  and  others,  to 
the  university  of  Oxford-;  and  having  there  completed  his  collegiate  studies, 
he  thence  returned  to  London,  and  soon  after  left  his  native  country  for  the 
purpose  of  travelling  upon  the  continent,  that  he  might  thus,  by  freely  in- 
termingling with  other  nations,  increase  his  aocompUshments  both  of  mind 
and  manners.  Having  travelled  through  France,  Holland,  and  some  other 
countries,  and  critically  regarded  whatever  fell  under  his  observation,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student  of 
law.  He,  however,  was  not  permitted  long  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
law  student ;  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments, attracting  the  attention  of  the  court,  he  was  invited  to  leave  his  pros- 
pective profession,  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king.  Assenting  with^ 
out  hesitation  to  this  proposition,  Edward  the  Third  at  once  appointed  4iim 
one  of  his  pages,  with  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks  per  annum — a  sum  equal 
to  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

From  the  office  of  king's  page,  Chaucer  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
'  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber,'  with  twenty  additional  marks  to 
bis  annual  income.  From  the  position  of  ^  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy- 
Chamber,'  he  became  shield-bearer  to  his  majesty,  and  in  that  capacity  at- 
tended the  king  during  his  celebrated  invasion  of  France,  which  terminated 
in  the  prostration  of -that  nation  by  the  victory  obtained  upon  the  field  (tf 
Cressy,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Calais. 
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In  1372,  in  preparation  for  that  invasion,  Chaucer  was  sent  by  the 
king  on  an  embassy  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  object  of  which  was  to  hire 
ships  to  aid  him  in  transporting  his  army  across  the  English  Channel ;  and 
having  successfully  closed  his  mission,  he  improved  a  brief  period  of  leisure 
vhich  followed,  by  visiting  the  fiimous  Italian  poet  Petrarch,  then  residing 
at  Padua.  For  this  inddent  in  the  life  of  Chaucer,  we  are  entirely  indebted 
to  the  following  lines  found  in  the  tale  of  the  Oxford  Clerk,  in  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk- 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  laureat  poet 
Eight  this  clerk,  whose  rhetoric  sweet 
Enlumined  all  Italy  of  poetry. 

During  the  whole  of  this  rapid  advancement  of  Chaucer's  fortunes,  John 
of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  been  his  professed  patron  and  personal 
fiiend ;  and  at  the  duke's  suggestion,  he  married  Philippa  Pyckard,  sister 
to  lady  Swainford,  governess  in  the  duke's  family.  As  both  Phihppa  and 
lady  Swainford  were  very  great  &vorites  of  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  this  marriage  contributed  greatly  to  Chaucer's  advantage ;  and  as 
an  expression  of  his  personal  regard  for  him,  the  duke  obtained  from  the  king 
as  his  residence,  a  delightful  mansion  in  Woodstock  Park.  The  scenery 
surrounding  this  park  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  poet  in  The  Dream^  one  of  his  minor  poems : 

And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied, 
No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 
I  went  forth  myself  alone  and  boldely. 
And  held  the  way  down  by  a  brook  side, 
Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green, 
80  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 
The  ground  was  green  y-powdered  with  daisy, 
The  flowers  and  the  groves  alike  high, 
All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Edward  from  the  invasion  of  France, 
that  monarch  appointed  Chaucer  to  the  important  and  responsible  post  >  of 
collector  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London ;  and  such  were  the  emolu- 
ments arising  from  this  new  post,  that  Chaucer's  income  now  amounted  to 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum — a  sum  so  great  as  to  place  his  rer- 
enne  upon  an  equality  with  that  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  frtmily. 

Surroxmded  now  by  affluence,  and  vrith  daily  occupation,  Chaucer's  time 
gHded  smoothly  and  happily  on  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  his  munificent 
monarch,  and  the  accession  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  throne.  But 
henceforth  we  are  to  contemplate  his  whole  career  under  a  very  diiOTerent  as- 
pect He  had  early  imbibed  many  of  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign,  he  used  aU  his  influence  to  aid 
Camberton,  usually  known  as  John  of  Northampton,  mayor  of  London,  to 
promote  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer  in  that  dty.  These  measures  were 
resented  by  the  dergy,  who  had  meantime  gained  an  ascendency  oyer  the 
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mind  of  th^  weak  kiag,  with  such  eamestneBS  and  s^yeikj  Uiat  the  maycv 
waa  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison,  and  Chaucer,  in  order  to  escape  $ 
nmilar  &te,  sought  safety  in  flight  from  his  country.  He  repaired  to  Flan- 
ders, and  as  he  there  spent  some  years  before  he  dared  venture  to  return  to 
London,  many  writers  suppose  that  during  his  exile  he  ooneeived  the  design 
of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  and  partially  exe^nited  it  Wearied,  however,  with 
his  long  absence  from  his  native  home,  $md  his  early  associations,  Chaucer,  at 
length,  ventured  to  return  to  London ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  that 
city  before  he  was  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison.  And  here  a  shade 
rests  upon  his  hitherto  pure  and  unsullied  fame ;  lor  he  is  more  than  sus- 
pected of  having  obtained  his  release  from  imprisonment  by  revealing  the 
names  of  many  eminent  individuals  who  were  associated  with  himself  and 
tibe  lord  mayor  in  the  project  which  had  terminated  so  fatally  to  their  tem- 
poral interests. 

From  this  period  Chaucer  resumed  his  resideiace  in  Woodstock  Park,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  in  tbat  quiet  retirement,  and  in  those 
literary  pursuits  for  the  enjoyment  <^  which  his  previous  life  had  so  emi* 
nently  qualified  him ;  and  though  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  meantime 
married  lady  Swainford,  and  thus  become  Chaucer's  l»other4n4aw,  no  oon- 
Bideration  could  induce  the  venerable  poet  to  leave  his  quiet  retirement,  not* 
withstanding  the  most  flattering  offers  of  court  iav(»r  were  extended  to  him. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  completed  his  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  and  com* 
posed  many  other  works,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Testament  of  Love,  an 
allegory  in  prose. 

i  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  Chaucer  left  Woodstock  Park, 
and  retired  to  Dunnington  Castle,  where  he  passed  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life.  Upon  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
Lancaster,  1399,  the  new  king  granted  to  Chaucer  an  anniiity  of  forty 
marks,  or  four  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  aged  poet  did  not,  however, 
long  live  to  enjoy  his  new  monarch's  muniflcence,  but  died  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  the  first  of  the  illustrious  band  of  English  poets  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey, 

Chaucer's  genius  was  vast,  versatile,  and  original  He  was  evidently 
tlioroughly  &miliar  with  classical,  with  French,  and  with  Italian  literature 
with  the  sciences  so  frur  as  they  were  at  that  time  known,  and  with  the 
polemical  and  theological  questions,  which  were  then  the  &vorite  and  &sh- 
ionable  studies  of  all  the  higher  dasses  of  society.  His  knowledge  of 
human  nature  was  really  profound.  Though  the  knights,  the  monks,  the 
Beves,  and  the  prioresses,  which  he  has  painted,  have  long  since  passed 
ftvt^yi  y^^  wherever  w;e  look  we  still  recognize  the  same  passions,  and  feelings, 
and  characters,  which  he  has  so  faithfully  exhibited ;  for  the  poet  who  '  dips 
his  p^cil  in  the  human  heart,'  as  Gbrrick  said  of  Shakspeare,  will  produce 
forms  and  colors,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  which  will  be  recognized  where- 
ever  such  a  heart  beats.    His  versatility,  too,  was  extraordinary.    No  other 
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Englisli  poet,  if  we  except  Sbakspeare,  ever  exhibited  such  striking  instances 
of  oomic  and  tragic  powere  united  in  the  same  mind.  His  hum<»  and  mi 
were  also  of  the  brightest  and  keenest  character ;  his  pathos  too  was  tremen- 
dous, and  his  descriptive  powers  were  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

Of  Chaucer's  rxnaor  poems,  after  the  Court  of  Love,  the  principal  are,  The 
Flower  and  Leafy  a  spirited  and  graceful  allegorical  poem,  The  House  of 
Fame^  and  Troilas  and  Oresseide ;  from  the  latter  of  which  we  quote  the 
JbUowing  passages  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  dehcate  and  beautiful  similea 
which  thej  contain. 

But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  night 

Inclosed  utoupen  in  hir  stalke  lowe, 
Bedressen  hen  ayen  the  sonne  bright, 

And  Bpreden  in  hir  kindlie  oourBe  by  rowe; 

Bight  BO  began  his  eyen  up  to  throw 
This  Troilas,  and  seth,  0  Venus  dere, 
Thy  might,  thy  gnu»,  yheried  be  it  hen, 

'         But  rights  as  when  the  smme  shmeth  bright 
In  Mardhe  that  changeth  oftttmes  his  fiioe, 

And  that  a  doud  is  put  with  winde  to  flight 
Which  oversprad  the  sunne,  as  for  a  space 
A  cloudy  thought  gan  through  her  soule  to  pace, 

That  ovorspread  her  bright  thoughts  all, 

So  that  for  fbar  almost  she  gan  to  fall. 

And  as  the  new-abashed  nightingale, 
That  stinteth  first  when  she  beginneth  sini:, 

When  that  she  heareth  any  herdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wiight  stirriog. 
And  after  sicker,  doth  her  voice  outring; 

Bight  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  slent, 

Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent 

Have  ye  not  seen  some  time  a  pale  ihce 
(EmoDg  a  pros)  of  him  that  hath  been  lad 

Toward  his  deth,  wher  as  him  get  no  grace, 
And  soch  a  colour  hi  his  face  hajth  iiad 

«  That  men  might  know  his  ftce  that  was  bestad 

Emooges  all  the  fkoes  in  that  rout; 

So  standeth  Castance,  and  loketh  her  about. 

But  the  best  and  most  durable  monument  of  Chaucer's  genius  is  the 
(ks^Jkrhwy  Tales.  This  is  clearly  a  narrative  poem,  and  the  model  upon 
which  it  was  constructed  was  evidently  the  Ikcamefrm  of  Bocacdo,  though 
cor  poet  gready  improved  npon  the  onghmL  He  supposes  a  company  of 
pOgrbns,  consistmg  of  twenty-nine  ^  sundry  folk,'  to  meet  together  in  fellow- 
ship at  Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  all  being  bent  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Thomas4-Bec3cet  at  Canterbury.  The  poet  himself  is  one  of  the 
party.  They  all  sup  together  in  the  laige  room  of  the  hoeteliie,  and  after 
great  cheer,  the  landlord  proposes  that  they  shall  travel  together  to  Canter 
bvy;  and  to  shorten  tlie  way,  (hat  each  ahaU  tall  a  tale,  both  in  going  and 
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Teturnmg,  and  whoever  told  the  best  ahould  have  a  supper  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.    The  company  assent,  and  '  mine  host'  who  was  both 
Bold  of  his  speechi  and  wise  and  well  taught, 

is  appointed  judge  and  reporter  of  the  stories.  Thq  characters  oompo 
sing  this  sodal  party,  are  inimitably  drawn  and  discriminated.  We  have 
a  knight^  a  mirror  of  chivalry,  who  had  fought  against  the  Heathenesse  in 
Palatine ;  his  son  a  gallant  young  squire  with  curled  locks,  laid  in  presse, 
and  all  manner  of  debonnair  accomplishments ;  a  nun,  or  prioresse,  beauti* 
fiilly  drawn  in  her  arch  simphcity  and  coy  reserve ;  and  a  jolly  monk,  who 
boasted  a  dainty,  well-caparisoned  horse : 

And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Jingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dear 
And  eke  as  lend  as  doth  the  chapel  bell, 

A  wanton  prior  is  also  of  the  party, — ^full  of  sly  and  solemn  mirth,  and 
well  beloved  for  his  accommodating  disposition : 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession^ 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

We  have  a  pardoner  from  Rome  with  some  sacred  relics,  such  as  a  part  of 
the  sail  of  St  Peter's  ship,  and  who  is  also 

Brim  Aill  of  pardons  come  from  Bome  all  hot 

In  satirical  contrast  to  these  merry  and  interested  churchmen,  we  hax^e  a 
poor  parson  of  a  town, 

Bich  in  holy  thon^t  and  work, 
and  a  clerk  of  Oxford  also,  who  was  skilled  in  logic : 

Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach. 

Among  the  other  characters  are  a  doctor  of  physic,  a  great  astronomer  and 
student,  *  whose  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible ;'  a  purse-proud  merchant ; 
a  sergeant-at-law,  who  was  always  busy,  yet  seemed  busier  than  he  was ; 
and  a  jolly  Franklin,  a  freeholder,  who  had  been  a  lord  of  sessions,  and 
who  was  fond  of  good  eating : 

Withouten  baked  meat  never  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous ; 
It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink. 

This  character  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  wealthy  rural  Englishman,  and  it 
shows  how  much  of  enjoyment  and  hospitality  was  even  then  associated  with 
this  station  of  life.  The  Wife  of  Bath  is  another  lively  national  portrait : 
ahe  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has  abundant  means,  and  is  always  first  with  her 
offering  at  church. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  humbler  characters,  which,  combined  with 
those  already  noticed,  form  so  genuine  a  Hogarthian  picture  that  we  may 
well  exclaim  with  Campbell,  '  What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the 
fourteenth  centuiy  do  we  enjoy  in  these  tales,  beyond  what  histoiy  displays 
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by  glimpses  through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the  antiquary 
can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  researches.'  Yet  with  all  the  in- 
imitable description  and  truth  to  nature  with  which  the  Canterbury  Tales 
abound,  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  we  have  looked  in  vain  through- 
out the  entire  poem  for  any  thing  that  inculcates  an  important  moral  lesson. 
The  following  brief  extracts  are  all  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
introduce  from  this  great  work,  the  last  extract,  the  Qood  Parson,  being 
somewhat  modernized : — 

DESCRIPTION  OP  A  POOR  COUNTRY  WIDOW. 

A  poore  widow,  somedeal  stoop'n  in  age, 
Was  whilom  dweHing  in  a  narwo  cottage 
Beside  a  grove  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  yon  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife, 
In  patience  led  a  fUl  simple  Hf^, 
Per  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent, 
By  husbandry'  of  such  as  God  her  sent 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no  mo, 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte*  Mall : 
Pull  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall, 
In  which  she  ate  many  a  slender  meal. 
Of  poignant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal  ;* 
No  dainty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat; 
Her  diet  was  accordant  to  her  cote  :^ 
Repletion  ne  made  her  never  sick; 
Attemper^  diet  was  all  her  physic, 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  suiBsance  : 
The  goute  let*  her  nothing  for  to  dance, 
Ne  apoplexy  shente^  not  her  head. 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red; 
Her  board  was  served  most  with  white  and  black. 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  lack, 
Seinde^  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway, 
Por  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.* 

THE  DEATH  OP  ABCITE. 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encreaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leche-craftw 
Corrupteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk^i  ylaft, 
That  neither  veine-blood  ne  ventou8ing,i9 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 

»  Thrill,  economy.  •  Called.  s  Not  a  bit.  <  Cot,  cottage. 

»  Temperate.  •  Prevented.         ^  Injured.  •  Singed. 

•  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  supposes  the  word  '  dey'  to  refer  to  the  management  of  a  dairy; 
and  that  it  originally  signified  a  hind.  '  Manner  dey*  may  therefore  be  interpreted 
*  a  species  of  hired  or  day  laborer.* 

»  Medical  skill.  11  Body. 

tt  Ventousing,  (Fr.)  capping;  hence  the  term,  '  breathing  a  reln«' 
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The  virtue  ezpulaiye  or  animal, 

From  thilke  virtue  deped^  Datoral, 

Ne  may  the  venom  voiden  do  ezpell; 

The  pipes  of  his  lungs  'gan  to  swell, 

And  every  laoert>  in  his  breast  adown 

Is  8hent>  with  venom  and  oorraptlon. 

He  gaineth  neither,  <  for  to  get  his  lifb, 

Vomit  upward  ne  downward  laxative: 

All  is  to-bursten  thilke  region; 

Nature  hath  now  no  domination: 

And  certainly  where  nature  will  not  werche,^ 

Farewell  physic;  go  bear  the  man  to  church. 

This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die; 

For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emily, 

And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousin  dear; 

Then  said  he  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear: 

'  Naught  m^y  the  woAil  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Declare  one  point  of  all  my  sorrows'  smart 
To  you  my  lady,  that  I  love  moat, 
But  I  bequeath  the  service  of  my  ghost 
To  you  aboven  every  creature. 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

*  Alas  the  woe !  alas  the  paines  strong, 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  long ! 
Alas  the  death!  alas  mme  Emily t 

Alas  departing  of  our  company ! 

Alas  mine  hearte's  queen  I  alas  my  wife ! 

Mine  hearte's  lady,  ender  of  my  life ! 

What  is  this  world?— What  asken  men  to  havel 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  ooiide  grave^ 

Alone— withouten  any  company. 

Farewell  my  sweet — ftirew^  mine  Emily! 

And  Bofle  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 

For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

*  I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  striib  and  rancour  many  a  d^  agone 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  Jealousy ; 
And  Jupiter  so  wis"  my  sonle  gie,^ 

To  speaken  of  a  servant  properly. 

With  alle  orcumstanoes  tmely; 

That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead,   > 

Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred, 

Freedom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art^ 

80  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 

As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 

80  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 

That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life; 

And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wife, 

Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.' 

And  with  that  word  his  speeche  feil  began; 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 

>  CaBed.  *  Muscle.  *  Buined,  destroyed.  «  He iaabla for. 

^  Work.  •  Snrelj.  7  Guide. 
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The  oold  of  de«lii  that  had  him  Ofremooie;! 
And  yet,  moreover,  in  hia  armes  two, 
The  vital  strength  is  loet  aod  all  ago;* 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more, 
That  dwelled  in  his  hearto  sick  and  sore, 
'Qan  foiUen  when  the  bearte  fehe  death; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  fliil'd  his  breath: 
Bnt  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eye ; 
His  laste  word  was,  '  Merpy  Emily !' 

DJBPABTUEE  OF  CUSTANCB. 

Custanoe  is  banished  from  her  husband.  Alia,  king  of  Northumberland, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  treachery  of  the  king's  mother.  Hor  behaviour  in 
embarking  at  sea,  in  a  rudderless  ship,  is  thus  described : 

Weepen  both  yomig  and  old  in  all  that  place, 
When  that  the  king  thip  cursed  letter  sent; 
And  distance  with  a  deadly  pale  fkce 
The  fonrthe  day  toward  the  ship  she  went; 
But  natheless,^  she  tak'ih  in  good  intent 
The  win  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  strood, 
She  saide, '  Lord,  aye  welcome  be  thy  8ond> 

'He  that  me  kepte  from  the  ihlse  blame, 
While  I  was  in  t|ie  land  amonges  you, 
He  can  Qie  keep  from  harm  and  eke  from  shame 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear, 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  Bteer.*^ 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arms ; 
And  kneeling  piteously  t^'him  she  said-> 
'  Peace,  little  son,  I  wUl  do  thee  no  harm :' 
With  that  her  kerchief  <^  her  head  she  braid,* 
And  over  his  little  eyen  she  it  laid, 
And  in  her  arm  she  lulleth  it  Ml  ftst. 
And  into  th'  heaven  her  eyen  np  she  cast 

'Mother,  quod  she,  and  mai4en  bright,  Mary! 
Soth  is,  that  through  womannes.eggement,? 
Mankind  was  lorn,*  and  damned  aye  to  die, 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent:* 
Thy  blissftd  eyen  saw  all  his  torment; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustain. 

'  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  ywdain  before  thine  ejt 
And  yet  now  liveth  my. tittle  child  parfhy:^ 
Now,  lady  bright!  to  whom  aU  wofU  crien, 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  &ire  May! 
Thou  haven  of  relUte,"  bright  star  of  day  1 
Bueis  on  my  child,  that  of  tUy  gentieness 
Bnest  on  eveiy  rueftd  in  distcess. 

1  Overtaken.  » Agone.  *  Nevertheless.  *  Message. 

<  Guide,  hehn.  *  Took.  ▼  Indtement.  *  Undone. 

•  T<ini.  »  By  niy  fldth.         u  Beftige.  u  Have  Pity. 
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<0  litUe  child,  alas!  what  is  thy  gi^t, 
That  neyer  wronghtest  sin  as  yet,  pardiel 
Why  will  thine  hard6  fkther  have  thee  spilt  1^ 
0  mercy,  deare  Constable !  (quod  she,) 
As  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  thee ; 
And  if  thon  dar'st  not  sayen  him  ftom  blame, 
So  kiss  him  one's  in  his  fkther's  name.' 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land, 
And  saide,  'Farewell,  hnsband  rntheless!'' 
And  np  she  rose,  and  walketh  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship;  her  followeth  all  the  press:* 
And  ever  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peaoe, 
And  tak'th  her  leave,  and  with  a  holy  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went 

Yictailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,* 
Abmidantly  for  her  a  tail  long  space ; 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  heried^^  be  Qoddes  grace : 
Fhe  wind  and  weather.  Almighty  God  purchase,* 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
But  in  the  sea  she  driveth  forth  her  way. 

TH^  GOOD  PARSON. 

A  true  good  man  there  was,  there  of  religion, 
Pious  and  poor       ■   •    the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man;  a  derk 
That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach, 
And  his  parishioners  deyoutly  teach. 
•  Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 

And  in  adversity  full  patient, 
As  proven  oft ;  to  all  who  lack'd  a  friend. 
Loth  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend, 
At  every  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  around 
Of  his  own  substance  and  his  dues  to  give  :— 
Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  live. 

Wide  was  his  cure;  the  houses  far  asunder. 
Yet  never  fail'd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder, 
Whenever  sickness  or  mischance  might  caU 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  small, 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  storm  to  brave. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  flock  he  gave, 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught 
The  word  of  life  he  from  the  gospel  caught; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto, 
If  that  gold  rusteth,  what  should  iron  dot 
And  if  the  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust, 
What  wonder  if  the  unlettered  layman  lust  % 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep. 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  dean  sheep. 

1  Destroyed.  >  Pitiless.  >  Crowd. 

*  Doubt  *  Praised.  «  Procure,  provide. 
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For  sore  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 

By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire, 
Leaving  his  flock  acomber'd  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St.  Paul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntery  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enroU'd; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fold, 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous. 
He  still  to  sinftd  men  was  mild  and  piteous: 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  benign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate, 
Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate, 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence. 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught:  but,  flrst,  he  followed  it  himselve. 

The  following  poem  was  the  last  production  that  emanated  from  Chaucer's 

prolific  pen.    It  was  written  on  his  death-bed,  and  may  properly  dose  these 

eortracts: — 

Fly  from  the  press,^  and  dwell  with  sothfiistness  ;* 

Suffice  unto  thy  good^  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness. 

Press*  hath  envy,  and  weal  is  blents  o'er  all; 

Savour*  no  more  than  thee  behoven  shall ; 
BedeT  well  thyself,  that  other  folk  can'st  rede. 
And  truth  thee  shall  ddiver  't  is  no  drede.s 

Pain  thee  not  each  croocked  to  redress 

In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 
Chreat  rest  standeth  in  little  baseness; 

Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nalle;* 

Strive  not  as  doth  a  crockei<>  with  a  wall; 
Beemeth"  thyself  that  deemest  other's  deed; 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

Thatis  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness  ;i' 

The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness; 

Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  0  beast  out  of  thy  stall; 

Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  Qod  of  all ; 
Waiveth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghost^«  thee  lead, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

»  Crowd.  «  Truth.  ^  Be  satisfied  with  thy  wealth.  *  Striving. 

«  Proeperity  has  ceased.  •  Taste.  f  Counsel.  »  Without  fear. 

»  Nafl.  »•  Earthen  pitcher,  "  Judge.  »  That  (which), 

a  HumiHty,  obedience.  ^«  Spirit 


■ 
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Though  Chauoer  was  eminent  chiefly  as  a  poet,  yet  he  deserveB  a  passiiig 
notice  as  a  writer  in  prose  also.  His  longest  unversified  production  is  The 
*•  Testament  of  Love,^  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  This  is  an  alle- 
gorical and  meditative  work,  and  was  written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  his  character  against  certain  imputations  whi<^  had  been  cast 
uponit.  "Twoof  the 'Canterbury  Tales,' also,  are  in  prose;  in  one  of  which, 
the  Tale  of  Melibeus,  is  found  a  passage  on  Riches,  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  great  amount  of  ancient  wisdom  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  clear- 
ness and  simphdty  of  its  diction.  We  have,  however,  already  afforded  to 
Chaucer  so  much  space  that  we  have  not  room  to  introduce  this  interesting 
passage,  but  must  at  once  pass  briefly  to  notice  Gower,  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary. 

Though  the  genius  of  Chauoer  &r  transcended  that  of  all  preceding 
writers  in  England,  yet  he  was  not  the  solitary  light  of  the  age.  The  na- 
tional mind,  and  the  national  language  had  now  arrived  at  a  certain  degree 
of  maturity  &vorable  for  the  production  of  able  writers  in  both  prose  and 
verse.  Besides  Wickliffe,  Gower  and  Mandeville  also  belong  to  the  same 
period 

John  Gowkb  was  bom  of  an  illustrious  &mily  at  Stitenham,  in  Torkshire, 
1820.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  time  at 
which  he  was  graduated,  his  eminence  as  a  scholar  was  extensively  known. 
Being  designated  by  his  parents  for  the  legal  profession,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don immediately  after  he  left  the  university,  and  entered  the  IvGddle  Temple 
as  a  student  at  law ;  and  though  devoted  to  his  profession,  yet  he  did  not 
permit  it  to  engross  his  entire  attention,  but  gave  much  of  his  leisure  time 
to  poetry  and  other  literary  pursuits.  While  thus  occupied,  and  soon  after 
he  had  completed  his  preparatory  legal  studies,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Chaucer,  who  had  just  then  returned  from  his  travels  on  the  continent, 
and  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  soon  created  a  very  close  intimacy  between 
them.  Poetry,  however,  with  Gower,  was  a  pastime,  while  to  his  profes- 
sion he  devoted  himself  with  such  untiring  industry,  that  before  the  dose  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  his  position  as  a  lawyer  had  become  so  com- 
manding that  when  Richard  the  Second  succeeded  to  the  crown,  that  unfer- 
tunate  monarch  first  selected  him  as  hia  legal  adviser,  and  Chancellor  in 
Commons,  and  soon  after  raised  him  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Conomon  Pleas. 

In  this  imposing  position  Gower  remained  until  his  royal  patron  was  de- 
throned by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  afterward  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  he 
being  far  advanced  in  age,  and  having  also  reoentiy  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  eyesight,  retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  took  leave  at  the 
same  time,  both  of  the  muses  and  of  the  world,  in  his  pathetic  poem  The 
Commendation  of  Peace,  In  this  sweet  production  he  plainly  and  afifect- 
ingly  indicates  a  full  sense  of  his  consciousness  of  an  approaching  deaithy 
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wliich  acooidiBglyliappened  soon  after  at  Southwark,  where  he  then  lesidedy 
in  1402.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St  John^s  Chapel,  and  to  his  memory 
a  monument  of  unparalleled  magnificence,  for  that  age,  was  erected,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  a  Latin  Epitaph,  that  may  be  thus  rendered  into 

His  shield  henceforth  is  useless  grown, 

To  pay  death's  tribute  slain, 
His  soul  with  joyous  freedom  flown, 

Where  spotless  spuits  reign. 

'  Gower  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  literary  and  l^al  attainments,  and  his 
poems,  therefore,  were  rather  the  ofi&pring  of  his  learning  than  of  his  genius. 
Hjs  spirit  was  bold  and  uncompromising,  and  he  accordingly  inveighed  in 
dear  and  energetic  language  against  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy,  the  wickedness  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an 
abandoned  court 

His  principal  poetic  work  was  a  poem  in  three  parts,  which  were  respect- 
ively entitled,  Speculum  Meditaniis,  Vox  damantis,  and  Confessio  AmanHs  ; 
the  last  of  which,  the  *  Conxion  of  a  Lover,'  was  written  in  English,  and 
was  so  pure  and  elevated  in  tone  and  sentiment,  that  Chaucer,  upon  reading 
it,  immediately  called  its  author,  in  spontaneous  admiration,  the  Moral 
Gbwer — an  encomium,  to  deserve  which  in  that  corrupt  age,  certainly  aigues 
very  exalted  merit  From  this  poem  we  select  the  following  specimen,  as  it 
folly  indicates  the  character  of  the  author's  poetic  genius. 

THE  ENYIOUS  MAN  AND  THE  MISEB. 

Of  Jupiter  thus  I  And  y-writ, 
How  whilom  that  he  would  wit, 
Upon  the  plaints  which  he  heard 
Among  the  men,  how  it  fiired, 
As  of  the  wrong  condition 
To  do  Justification ; 
And  fbr  tiiat  cause  down  he  sent 
An  angel,  that  ahout  went, 
That  he  the  sooth  know  may. 

So  it  beflel  upon  a  day, 

This  angel  which  him  should  inform 

Was  clothed  in  a  man's  fbnn. 

And  overtook,  I  understuid, 

Two  men  that  wenten  over  lond; 

Through  which  he  thought  to  aspy 

His  cause,  and  go'th  in  company. 

This  angel  with  his  words  wise 
Opposeth  them  in  sundry  wise ; 
Now  loud  words  and  now  soft, 
That  made  them  to  dispnten  oft; 
And  each  his  reason  had, 
And  thus  with  tales  he  them  led, 
With  good  examination, 
nu  he  knew  the  oonditien, 
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What  men  they  were  both  two; 

And  saw  well  at  last  tho,* 

That  oDe  of  them  was  covetous, 

And  his  fellow  was  envious. 

And  thus  when  he  hath  knowledging, 

Anon  he  feigned  departing, 

And  said  he  mote  algate  wend; 

But  hearken  now  what  f^Il  at  end ! 

For  than  he  made  them  tmderstond 

That  he  was  there  of  God's  sond, 

And  said  them  for  the  kindship, 

He  would  do  them  some  grace  again, 

And  hade  that  one  of  them  should  sain,* 

What  thing  is  him  levest  to  crave,^ 

And  he  it  shall  of  gift  have. 

And  over  that  ke  forth  with  all 

He  saith,  that  other  have  shall 

The  double  of  that  his  fellow  axeth ; 

And  thus  to  them  his  grace  he  tazeth. 

The  Covetous  was  wonder  glad; 
And  to  that  other  man  he  bade, 
And  saith,  that  he  first  ax  should; 
For  he  snppoeeth  that  he  would 
Make  his  axing  of  world's  good ; 
For  then  he  knew  well  how  it  stood; 
If  that  himself  by  double  weight 
Shall  after  take,  and  thus  by  sleight 
Because  that  he  would  win, 
He  bade  his  fellow  first  begin. 

This  Bnvious,  though  it  be  late. 
When  that  he  saw  he  mote,  algate, 
Make  his  axing  first,  he  thought, 
If  he  his  worship  and  profit  sought 
It  shall  be  double  to  his  fbre. 
That  he  would  chnse  in  no  manner. 
But  then  he  showeth  what  he  was 
Toward  envy,  and  in  this  case, 
Unto  this  angel  thus  he  said. 
And  for  his  gift  thus  he  prayed, 
To  make  him  blind  on  his  one  ee, 
So  that  his  fellow  nothing  see. 

This  word  was  not  so  soon  spoke, 

That  his  one  ee  anon  was  loke:  « 

And  his  fallow  forthwith  also 

Was  blind  on  both  his  eyes  two. 

Tho  was  that  other  glad  enough: 

That  one  wept,  that  other  lough. 

He  set  his  one  ee  at  no  cost, 

Whereof  that  other  two  hath  lost 

Sir  Jobh  Makdethxe,  the  last  writer  to  whom  our  attention  will  at 
present  be  directed,  was  bom  at  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  in  the  begin- 
1  Then.  *  Say.  >  What  thing  he  was  most  disposed  to  crave. 
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nmg  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  medical  profession ;  but  early  conceiving  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  left  England  when  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  passed  thirty-four  years  in  travelling  through  various 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  visiting  Cythia,  the  Greater  and  the 
Leaser  Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Chaldea,  Greece, 
Dahnatia,  and  £^ypt,  dwelling  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  each  of  these 
countries  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  respective  languages, 
and  closely  to  inspect  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  MandeviUe  wrote  an  Iteniary^  or  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  in  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  English  languages  re- 
spectively ;  but  his  absence  had  been  so  prolonged  by  his  various  joumey- 
ings  in  foreign  lands,  that  when  he  returned  home  he  could  not  be  recog- 
nized even  by  his  relatives  and  friends.  This  circumstance,  tc^ther  with 
the  vices  with  which  his  native  coimtry  then  abounded,  induced  him- again 
to  leave  his  home,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  strangers.  He, 
accordingly,  embarked  once  more  for  the  continent,  but  soon  after  died  at 
lAege  in  Holland,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1372,  and  in  the  seven- 
ty-third year  of  his  age. 

The  travels  of  MandeviUe  contain  little  information  that  is  important  at 
the  present  time,  fiuther  than  as  they  contribute  to  furnish  us  vrith  another 
spedmen  of  the  English  language  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  following 
extract,  however,  presents  a  moral  lesson  which  should  not  be  neglected : — 

A  MOHAMMEDAN'S  LECTUBE  ON  CHBISTIAN  VICES. 

And  therefore  I  shall  tell  yon  what  the  Soudan  told  me  upon  a  day,  in  his  chan^ 
ber.  He  let  voiden  oat  of  his  chamber  all  numner  of  men,  lords,  and  other;  for 
he  woold  speak  to  me  in  counsel.  And  there  he  asked  me  how  the  Christian  men 
governed  'em  in  our  conntry.  And  I  said  [to]  him, '  Bight  well,  thonked  be  God.' 
*  And  he  said  [to]  me, '  Truly  oay,  for  ye  Christian  men  ne  reckon  right  not  how  untruly 
to  serve  Qod.  Te  should  given  ensample  to  the  lewed  people  for  to  do  well,  and  ye 
{^ven  'em  ensample  to  don  evil.  For  the  commons,  upon  festival  days,  when  they 
sbonlden  go  to  church  to  serve  God,  then  gon  they  to  taverns,  and  ben  there  in 
S^nttony  all  the  day  and  all  night,  and  eaten  and  drinken,  as  beasts  that  have  no 
reason,  and  wit  not  when  they  have  enow.  And  therewithal  they  ben  so  proud, 
that  they  knowen  not  how  to  ben  clothed;  now  loug,  now  short,  now  strait,  now 
huge,  now  sworded,  now  daggered,  and  in  all  manner  guises.  They  shoulden  ben 
afanple,  meek,  and  true,  and  fVill  of  alms-deeds,  as  Jesu  was,  In  whom  they  trow; 
but  they  been  all  the  contrary,  and  ever  inclined  to  the  evil,  and  to  don  evil.  And 
they  been  so  covetous,  that  for  a  little  silver  they  sellen  'ev  daughters,  'eir  sisters, 
and  'eir  own  wives,  to  putten  'em  to  lechery.  And  one  withdraweth  the  wife  of 
another;  and  ncme  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but  they  defoulen  'eir  law,  that 
Jesu  Christ  betook  'em  keep  for  'eir  salvation.  And  thus  for  'eir  sins,  ban,  [have] 
they  lost  all  this  lond  that  we  holden.  For  'eir  sins  here,  hath  God  taken  'em  in 
our  bonds,  not  only  by  strength  of  ourself;  but  for  'eir  sins.  For  we  knowen  well 
in  very  sooth,  that  when  ye  serve  God,  God  will  help  you;  and  when  he  is  with 
you,  no  man  may  be  against  you.  And  that  know  we  well  by  our  prophecies,  that 
Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond  again  out  of  our  bonds,  when  they  serve  God 
more  devoutly.    But  as  long  as  they  ben  of  foul  and  unclean  livmg,  (as  they  ben 
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bow)  we  hftve  do  dread  of  'em  in  no  kind;  for  here  Ok)d  will  not  helpen  'em  In  no 
wise/ 

And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of  Christian  men.  And  he  an- 
swered me,  when  he  knew  all  the  states  of  the  commons  also  by  his  messengers,  that 
he  sent  to  all  lends,  in  manner  as  they  were  merchants  of  precious  stones,  of  cloths 
of  gold,  and  of  other  tilings,  for  to  knowen  the  manner  of  every  comatty  amoqgB 
Christian  men.  And  then  he  let  depe^  in  all  the  lords,  that  he  made  voiden  first  out 
of  his  chamber ;  and  there  he  showed  me  four  that  were  great  lords  in  the  conntty, 
that  tolden  me  of  my  country,  and  of  many  other  Christian  countries,  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  of  the  same  country ;  and  they  spak  French  right  well,  and  the  Sou- 
dan also,  whereof  I  had  great  marvel.  Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our  fkith  and 
to  our  laws,  when  fblk  that  ben  withouten  law  shall  reproven  us,  and  undeniemen> 
us  of  our  sins.  And  they  that  shoulden  ben  converted  to  Christ,  and  to  the  law  of 
Jesu,  by  our  good  example,  and  by  our  acceptable  lifb  to  Qod,  ben  through  our 
wickedness  and  evil  living,  fkr  fVo  us ;  and  strangers  fro  the  holy  and  very'  belief 
shall  thus  appallen  us  and  holden  us  for  wicked  livirs  and  cursed.  And  truly  they 
say  sooth.  For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  ftithiVil.  For  they  keepen  entirely  the 
commandment  of  the  holy  book  Alcoran,  that  God  sent  'em  by  his  messager  Ma- 
homet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  Bt  Gabriel,  the  angel,  oftentimes  told  the  will 
of  God. 

^  CaU.  »  Benund.  >  True. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  DEARTH  Of  LITERATUBB  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  AGE  OP  EDWABD 
THE  TBIED— THE  FOEMATIOR  OF  THE  LAN017A0E  OF  THE  L0WLAKD8  OF  800T- 
LAHD— -SCOTTISH  POETS— JORH  BARBOITB^— Aia)REW  WTETOmi— BURD  HABRT-~ 
JAMBS  THE  FIRST — ^ROBERT  HERRTSOR — ^WILLIAM  DURBAR— GAVDI  DOUGLAS- 
SIR  DAFID  LTHD8AY — SIR  PATRICR  SFBRS. 

THE  light  of  genius  which  spread  such  luster  over  the  English  nation  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  that  of  his  successor  Richard 
the  Second,  when  Wickliffe  was  shaking  the  papal  power  of  Rome  to  its 
very  center,  and  Chaucer  was  chanting  forth  his  sweet  poetic  strains,  and 
Qower  was  clothing  his  severe  moral  and  didactic  lessons  in  hannoiuouB 
numbers,  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  literary  darkness  and  gloom ; 
ibr,  from  that  time  until  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth — 
embracing  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half— only  an  occasional 
literary  star  glimmered  through  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  dril  distur- 
bances by  which  the  kingdom  was  then  convulsed,  was  probably  the  prin<»- 
pal  reason  why  this  was  the  state  of  the  national  mind ;  for  while  men  were 
trembling  for  their  lives,  they  were  not  likely  to  occupy  themselves  very 
greatly,  either  in  the  production,  or  the  perusal  of  literaiy  works. 

The  sceptre  first  passed  from  the  strenuous  grasp  of  Edward  the  Third 
into  the  feeble  hands  of  his  grandson  Richard  the  Second.  Then  came  the 
usurpation  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  afterward  the  long  and  bloody  war 
of  tbe  Roses.  Henry  the  Seventh  of  the  House  of  Laaicaster,  however^  after 
triumphing  over  Richard  the  Third  of  the  opposite  £BKstion,  by  marrying 
BiRabeth,  heiress  of  the  House  of  York,  united  Uie  interest  of  the  contending 
parties ;  but  it  occupied  the  whole  of  that  monarch's  long  and  vigorous  reign  to 
raise  the  Idngdom  from  the  exhausted  state  in  which  he  found  it,  to  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry  the  Eighth,  succeeded  to 
m  midisputed  crown ;  and  as  he  had  been  carefully  educated,  and  possessed 
some  small  degree  of  literary  taste,  he  made  some  pretensions  to  the  patron- 
age  of  learning.  This  dark  period  was,  it  is  true,  occasionally  relieved  by 
some  light  of  genius  twinkling  through  its  murky  gloom.    To  a  brief  notice 
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of  tihe  TmterB  who  afforded  tliis  relief  we  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed ;  but 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  first  to  mention  some  of  the  early  authors  of  Scot- 
land, we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  language  used  at  this  time  in  the 
lowland  district  of  that  country,  was,  like  that  of  England,  baaed  upon  the 
Teutonic,  and  had,  like  the  cotemporary  English,  a  Norman  admixture. 

To  account  for  these  circumstances,  some  writers  have  supposed  that  the 
language  of  England,  in  its  various  shades  of  improvement,  reached  the 
North  through  the  settlers  who  are  known  to  have  flocked  thither  from 
England  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  while  others 
suggest  that  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people,  apart  from  the  Bjgh- 
landers,  must  have  been  of  Teutonic  origm ;  and  they  point  to  the  very 
probable  theory  as  to  the  Picts  having  been  a  German  race.  They  fiirther 
suggest  that  a  Norman  admixture  might  readily  have  come  to  the  national 
tongue,  through  the  long  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  during  the 
three  centuries  just  mentioned.  Thus  it  is  presumed, '  one  common  lan- 
guage was  separately  formed  in  the  two  countries,  and  owed  its  identity  to 
its  being  constructed  out  of  similar  materials,  by  similar  gradations,  and  by 
nations  in  the  same  state  of  society.' 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
language  used  by  the  first  Scottish  vernacular  writers  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, greatly  resembled  that  which  was  used  cotemporaneously  in  England. 
Of  these  writers,  John  Barbour  is  the  first  of  whom  we  possess  any  certain 
knowledge. 

John  Barbour  was  bom  1320,  but  at  what  predse  place  is  unknown. 
His  early  education,  and  the  development  of  his  genius  must  have  been,  for 
the  age  m  which  he  hved,  very  remarkable ;  as  we  find  him  in  1357,  whai 
he  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  exercismg  the  duties  of  the  im- 
portant office  of  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  Besides  his  clerical  attainments, 
Barbour  was  distinguished  for  political  abiUties  also ;  and  was,  accordingly, 
chosen  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  act  as  his  commissioner  at  Edinbui^h, 
when  the  ransom  of  David  the  Second  was  there  debated.  His  learning  too 
was  such  that  on  several  occasions  he  accompanied  men  of  rank  to  study  at 
Oxford.  His  death  occurred  1396,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

Barbour,  in  all  probability,  formed  his  taste  upon  the  Romance  writers 
who  preceded  him  in  England,  as  lus  first  poem  was  founded  upon  The 
Brute — a  subject  made  fiunous,  as  already  observed,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth and  other  writers.  The  Bruce,  his  great  poem,  is  conducted  upon  a 
similar  plan ;  but  unlike  the  former  work,  the  principal  incidents  which  it 
narrates,  are  founded  on  authenticated  facts.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  important 
production,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  history  of  the  memorable 
transactions  in  which  king  Robert  the  First,  asserted  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown  for  himself  and  lus  fiunily .  At  the  same  time 
it  is  &r  from  bemg  destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmical  sweetness  and  har- 
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mony.    It  oontaiiis  many  vividly  descriptive  passages,  and  abounds  in  dig- 
nified and  even  pathetic  sentiment 

In  the  opening  of  this  important  poem,  the  author,  contemplating  the  en- 
slaved condition  of  his  country,  breaks  forth  in  the  following  animated 

APOSTROPHE  TO  FREEDOM. 

A!  fi^ome  is  a  nobill  thing! 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  haiff  liking  I 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  gi(^: 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys  1 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 
Ka  eUys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Qyff  fVedome  failythe :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yeamyt  oar  all  other  thing 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  wem  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Then  all  perquer  he  snld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  piyse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

From  this  poem  we  might  select  many  other  passages  fraught  with  deep 
interest ;  particularly  that  which  describes  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  De  Bohun 
— an  event  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum ;  but 
our  space  will  permit  us  to  introduce  a  single  extract  only  fi*om  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  important  battle  itself. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN. 

When  this  was  said— 
The  Scottismen  commonally 
Sjieelit  all  doun,  to  God  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  God,  to  help  them  in  that  fichl 
And  when  the  English  king  had  sicht 
Of  them  kneeland,  he  said,  in  hy, 
'  Ton  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingram^  said, '  Ye  say  sooth  now— 
They  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you; 
For  their  trespass  to  God  they  cry: 
I  tell  you  a  thing  sickerly, 
That  yon  men  will  all  win  or  die ; 
For  doubt  of  deid^  they  sail  not  flee.' 
'  Now  be  it  sae  then !'  said  the  king. 
And  then,  but  langer  delaying, 
They  gart  trump  till  the  assembly 
On  either  side  men  micht  then  see 
Mony  a  wicht  man  and  worthy, 
Ready  to  do  chivahy. 


I  Sir  Ingnm  L'Umphraville.  *  Fear  of  death. 
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Almighty  Qod !  how  douchtHy 

Sir  Edward  the  Bmoe  and  his  men 

Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than! 

Fechting  in  sae  gtide  covine,' 

Sae  hardy,  worthy,  and  sae  fine, 

That  their  vaward  frnshit  was.  *  * 

Almighty  God!  wha  then  micht  aee 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout, 

And  the  gude  Douglas,  that  was  sae  stont, 

Fechting  into  that  stalwart  stour, 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.  *  *  * 

There  nucht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.  *  * 

Their  micht  men  hear  ensenzies  cry: 

And  Scottismen  cry  hardily, 

<0n  them!  On  them!  On  them!  They  fail!' 

With  that  sae  hard  they  gan  assail, 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta'. 

And  the  Scots  archers  alsua* 

Shot  amang  them  so  deliverly, 

Engrieying  them  sae  greatumly. 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  fkucht, 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  lancht, 

And  pressit  them  fW  eagerly; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  gan  them  ma', 

And  slew  fluit  off  thebr  horse  alsua, 

That  they  yandist^  a  little  weeL 


« 


The  appearance  of  a  mock  host^  composed  of  the  servants  of  the  Scottish 
camp,  completes  tlie  panic  of  tlie  English  army ;  the  king  flies,  and  Sir 
Giles  D'Aigentine  is  slain.    The  nanative  then  proceeds : — 


They  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  aghast, 
And  fled  sae  ftst,  richt  efiVayitly, 
That  of  them  a  fUl  great  party 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  then 
The  maist  part  of  them  drownit  were. 
And  Bannockhum,  betwizt  the  braes, 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit«  was, 
That,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men, 
Men  micht  pass  dry  out— ower  it  then. 
And  lads,  swains,  smd  rangle,^ 
When  they  saw  Tanquished  the  battle, 
Ban  amang  them,  and  sae  gan  day, 
As  folk  that  nae  defence  micht  ma\ 


>  Company.  •  Also.  *  Fafled,  gave  way. 
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On  ane  side,  they  their  &e8  had, 
That  slew  them  down,  idthont  mercy: 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockhum,  that  sae  cumbersome  was, 
For  slike^  and  deepness  for  to  pass, 
That  they  micht  nane  ont-ower  it  ride: 
Them  worthies,  mangre  theirs,  abide; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were : 
Biicht  nane  escape  that  ever  came  there. 

Akdrew  WnTTouN,  the  next  important  poet  that  the  Scottish  literature 
d  this  period  presents,  lived  some  time  after  the  age  of  Barbour,  but  neither 
the  place  nor  the  period  of  his  birth  is  now  known.  He  was  Prior  of  St. 
Serf ^8  monastery  at  Lochleven,  and  about  the  year  1420,  he  completed  an 
OrygynaU  CronyhU  cf  Scotland,  including  much  universal  history,  and 
extending  down  to  his  own  time.  The  genius  of  this  author  was  inferior 
to  that  of  Barbour ;  but  his  versification  is  easy,  his  language  pure,  and  his 
Btyle  often  animated.  His  Chronicle  is  valuable  as  a  picture  of  ancient 
manners,  as  a  repository  of  historical  anecdotes,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Hterary  attainments  of  that  age  in  Scotland.  It  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  &bulous  legends,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  told 
beside  the  parlor  fire  of  the  monasteries  of  those  days,  and  which  tonvey  a 
carious  idea  of  the  credulity  of  the  age.  From  this  Chronicle  we  extract 
the  following  singular  imaginary  interview  between  St  Serf  and  Sathanas. 
St  Serf  Hved  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  monastery 
of  which  Wyntoun  was  Prior  :* 

INTERVIEW  OP  ST.  SERF  WITH  SATHANAS. 

While  St  Serf,  IntQ  a  stead. 

Lay  after  matins  in  his  bed, 

The  devil  came,  hi  foul  intent 

For  til  found  him  with  ailment, 

And  said,  tSt  Serf,  by  thy  werk 

I  ken  thou  art  a  cunning  clerck.' 

St  Serf  said,  *Qif  Isae  be, 

Fonl  wretch,  what  is  that  for  theeV 

The  devil  said,  '  This  qnesticHi 

I  ask  in  our  collation,— 

Say  where  was  God,  wit  ye  oucht, 

Before  that  heaven  and  erd  was  wrouchtl' 

St  Serf  said,  '  In  himself  steadless 

His  Godhead  hampered  never  was/ 

The  devil  then  askit,  *What  cause  he  had 

To  make  the  creatures  that  he  madel' 

To  that  St  Serf  answered  there, 

'  Of  creatures  made  he  was  maker. 

A  maker  micht  he  never  be. 

But  g^  creatures  made  had  he.' 

i  SKme,  mud.  «  BDto. 
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The  devil  askit  him,  '  Why  Qod  of  noncht 

His  werkis  all  full  ^de  had  wroucht.' 

St.  Serf  answered,  '  That  Goddis  will 

Was  never  to  make  his  werkis  ill, 

And  as  envious  he  had  heen  seen, 

Qif  nought  but  he  ftdl  gude  had  been.' 

St.  Serf  the  devil  askit  than, 

'Where  Qod  made  Adam,  the  first  mani' 

'In  Ebron  Adam  formit  was,' 

St.  Serf  said.    And  til  him  Sathanas, 

'Where  was  he,  eft  that,  for  his  vice, 

He  was  put  out  of  Paradise  V 

St.  Serf  said,  '  Where  he  was  made.' 

The  devO  askit,  'How  lang  he  bade 

In  Paradise,  after  his  sin.' 

'  Seven  hours,'  Serf  said,  '  bade  he  therein.' 

'  When  was  Eve  made  V  said  Sathanas. 

'  In  Paradise,'  Serf  said,  '  she  was.'  *  * 

The  devil  askit,  'Why  that  ye 

Men,  are  quite  delivered  firee, 

Through  Christ's  passion  precious  boucht, 

And  we  devils  sae  are  nouchtl' 

St  Serf  said,  'For  that  ye 

Fell  through  your  awn  iniquity; 

And  through  ourselves  we  never  fell, 

But  through  your  fellon  Iklse  counsell.*  *  * 

Then  saw  the  devil  that  he  could  noucht, 

With  all  the  wiles  that  he  wrought, 

Overcome  St.  Serf    He  said  than 

He  kenned  him  for  a  wise  num. 

Forthy  there  he  gave  him  quit, 

For  he  wan  at  him  na  profit. 

St.  Serf  said,  '  Thou  wretch,  gae 

Frae  this  stead,  and  'noy  nae  mae 

Into  this  stead,  I  bid  ye.' 

Suddenly  then  passed  he; 

Frae  that  stead  he  held  his  way, 

And  never  was  seen  there  to  this  day. 

Besides  Wyntoun  there  were  a  few  other  Scottish  writers  of  the  same 
period,  such  as  Hutcheon  of  the  Hall  Royal,  who  wrote  a  metrical  Romance 
entitled  the  Oest  of  Arthur  ;  and  Clerk  of  Tranent,  who  wrote  a  Romance 
entitled  The  Adventure  of  Sir  Oawain.  In  the  narrative  of  what  remains 
of  this  latter  poem,  there  is  a  sort  of  wildness  which  is  very  striking, 
though  the  language  is  often  so  obsolete,  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible. 
The  Hofolate,  an  allegorical,  satirical  poem  written  about  the  same  time  by 
a  poet  named  Howland,  but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  The  *  Pricke  of  Conscience,'  and  *  Pierce  Ploughman's  Vision.* 

The  last  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  compositions  in  Scotiand  of 
this  period  was  The  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace^  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  wandering  poet  usually  called  Blind 
Hany.    Of  the  author,  however,  nothing  is  &rther  known  than  that  he 
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was  blind  from  his  in&ncy,  that  he  wrote  this  poem,  and  that  he  supported 
himself  by  reciting  it  before  company.  The  work  abounds  with  manrellous 
stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero,  and  in  one  or  two  places,  grossly 
outrages  real  history :  its  value  has,  perhaps,  on  this  account  been  generally 
understated.  But  within  a  very  few  years  past,  several  of  the  transac- 
tions attributed  by  the  blind  minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  fictitious — such  as  his  expeditions  to  France — ^have  been  confirmed  bv 
the  discovery  of  authentic  evidence.  The  poem  is  in  ten-syllable  lines,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  poetical  effect,  and  elevated  sentiment  A  paraphrase  of 
it  into  modem  Scotch,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  has  long  been 
a  favorite  volume  among  the  Scotch  peasantry ;  and  it  was  the  study  of 
this  book  which  had  so  great  an  effect  in  kindling  the  genius  of  Robert 
Bums.^  Perhaps  the  most  striking  passages  in  this  poem  are  the  Adven- 
tures of  Wallace  while  fishing  in  Irvine  Water — The  Escape  of  Wallace 
from  Perth — ^and  Wallace's  Death :  the  last  of  which  follows ; 

THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

On  Wednesday  the  fklse  Southroii  ftirth  brocht 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.« 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  f\ill  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  about: 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  Qod  that  died  on  tree. 
Kmg  Edward  then  commanded  his  clergy, 
And  said, '  I  charge  you,  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shrive. 
He  has  reigned  long  in  contrar  my  highness.' 
A  blyth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place. 
Of  Canterbury  he  then  was  righteous  lord ; 
Again  the  king  he  made  this  richt  record, 
And  said,  '  Myself  shall  hear  his  confession, 
If  I  have  micht  in  contrar  of  thy  crown. 
An  thou  through  force  will  stop  me  of  this  thing, 
I  vow  to  God,  who  is  my.  righteous  king, 
That  all  England  I  shall  her  intcrdite, 
And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 
The  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  give : 
Syne  take  thy  choice,  to  starve »  or  let  him  live. 
It  were  mair  weO,  in  worship  of  thy  crown, 
To  keep  sic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bandoun, 
Than  all  the  land  and  good  that  thou  hast  reived. 
But  cowardice  thee  ay  fra  honour  dreived, 
Thou  has  thy  life  rougin^  in  wrangeous  deed; 
That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 
The  king  gart^  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta, 
But  sad  lords  counsellit  to  let  him  ga. 
All  Englishmen  said  that  his  desire  was  richt. 
To  Wallace  then  he  rakit  in  their  sieht 
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And  ndly  heard  his  oonfession  till  ane  end: 
Humbly  to  God  his  aprite  he  there  commend 
Lowly  him  seired  with  hearty  devotion 
Upon  his  knees  and  said  ane  orison. 
A  psalter-book  Wallace  had  on  him  ever 
Fra  his  childheid— fra  it  wald  nocht  dissever; 
Better  he  trowit  in  wyage^  for  to  speed. 
Bat  then  he  was  despalyed  of  his  weed.* 
This  grace  he  asked  at  Lord  Clifford,  that  knicht^ 
To  let  him  hare  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 
He  gart  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald, 
While  they  till  him  had  done  all  that  they  wald. 
Stedfast  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there; 
Feil*  Southrons  said  that  Wallace  folt  na  sair. 
Guid  derotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 
Oonteined  therewith,  and  fldr  was  his  ending. 
While  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  fhre 
.    To  lasting  bUss,  we  trow,  for  evermair. 

From  these  romantic  writers  of  Scotland,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of 
a  different  class,  the  first  of  whom,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  the  Scottish  king 
James  the  First. 

James  the  Fibst  was  the  son  of  Robert  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  waa  bom  1395.  His  fitther  being  of  a  weak  mind  and  easy  disposi- 
tion, allowed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  gain  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  him.  The  reins  of  government  consequently  passed  entirely  into 
the  duke's  hands ;  and  as  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Robert 
and  his  issue,  he  soon  entertained  the  ambitious  and  criminal  design  of  se- 
curing the  kingdom  for  himself.  With  this  view,  he  so  misrepresented  the 
conduct  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  that  the  weak  mon- 
arch committed  the  prince  to  the  care  of  the  regent  Albany,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  imprisoned  in  Falkland  Castle,  and  soon  after  starved  to 
death.  The  king,  too  weak  to  punish  the  man  to  whom  he  had  foolishly 
committed  the  administration  of  the  government,  had  still  sufficient  dis- 
cernment to  perceive  the  necessity  of  preserving  his  remaining  son  from  a 
similar  fisite.  With  this  view  he,  in  1404,  caused  the  prince  to  embark,  atr 
tended  by  a  large  retinue,  for  the  court  of  his  ally,  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
IVanoe,  there  to  be  educated.  The  vessel  in  which  the  prince  sailed,  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  captured  on  its  way  thither  by  an  English  ship-of-war, 
and  James  and  his  attendants  were  immediately  conveyed  to  London  as 
prisoners.  This  event  occurred  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth ;  and  during  the  remaining  eight  years  of  that  monarch's  reign, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  James  re- 
mamed  a  prisoner  in  England.  Though  Windsor  Castle  was  his  prison-^ 
house  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  captivity,  yet  his  captors  treated  him 

I  Expedition.  »  Clothes.  *  Many. 
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with  eyeiy  mark  of  Tespect  and  kbidiieBa)  and  beitowed  upon  him  an  edu- 
cation hi  superior  to  what  he  could,  in  that  age,  have  received  in  his  own 
coontiy. 

The  captivity  of  the  joui^  prince  so  deeply  affected  his  father's  mind, 
that  he  soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  affliction,  and  James  was,  accord- 
ingly, in  1405,  declared  king  by  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish  states,  though 
the  Duke  of  Albany  stall  retained  the  r^^ency. 

In  1424,  when  James  was  set  in  19i)fflrty,  and  aasumed  the  reins  of  the 
government  of  his  country,  he  found  his  kingdom  in  sudi  disorder  that  the 
most  rigorous  measures  were  requhred  to  curb  the  existing  abuses.  These 
measures  bore  very  severely  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  crown  lands  by  the 
nobility,  m  consequence  of  which  a  conspiracy  was  formed  agamst  the  king, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  his  unole,  the  Earl  of  Athole.  James  received 
timely  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  oonspiratoiB,  but  his  natural  intre- 
]»dity  led  him  to  treat  the  threatened  danger  with  contempt ;  *  and  while  in 
the  Dominican  Convent,  near  Perth,  attended  by  his  queen  and  a  very  few 
of  his  courtiers,  he  was  murdered  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  in  the  forty- 
fonrth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.' ' 

While  James  was  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castlei  and  pining  for  his  lib- 
erty, he  accidentally  saw,  in  an  adjaeent  garden,  a  young  princess,  Jane  Beau- 
fort, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  This  inci4ent  exerted  a  most  re- 
markable influence  over  the  captive,  and  induced  him  to  seek  the  hand  of 
the  princess,  whidi  he  eventually  obtained.  To  the  Lady  Jane,  James  was 
most  ardently  attached,  and  her  praises  elicited  his  finest  poetic  strains. 

The  only  unquestioned  production  of  this  youthful  monarch,  is  a  long 
poem  entitled  The  King* 9  Quhair^  or  £ook.  This  poem,  which  embraces  tho 
relation  of  various  particulars  in  his  own  life,  and  a  full  development  of  his 
passion  for  the  Lady  Jane,  abounds  in  simplicity  and  pathos,  and  contains 
poetry  superior  to  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Chaucer,  pro- 
duced in  England  previous  to  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth.  To  sustain  this  re- 
mark, we  need  only  present  the  following  stanzas : — 

THE  FIB8T   SIGHT  OF  LADT  JANB  BBAUFORT  A8  SESN  FROM 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  sD  Joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone, 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hy* 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  fbrbye,' 
As,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  have  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fM  by  the  towris  wall, 
A  garden  &ir;  and  in  the  comers  set 
Ane  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 
RaQed  aboot,  and  so  with  trees  set 

1  Pinkerton.  >  Haste.  '  Psit. 
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Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 
That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye, 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

So  thick  the  booghis  and  the  leavis  green 

Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 

And  mids  of  every  arbonr  might  be  seen 

The  sharpe  greene  sweete  Jmiiper, 

Growing  so  foir  with  branched  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about 

And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistis^  sat, 

The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrat 

Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among. 

That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung  > 

Bight  of  their  soug.  *  * 

— -  Oast  I  down  mine  eyes  again. 
Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower. 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  here  to  plain. 
The  &irest  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astart,^ 
The  blood  of  aU  my  body  to  my  heart 

And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite  * 
No  wonder  was ;  for  why  1  my  witUs  all 
Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight, 
Ouly  through  letting  of  my  eyen  fkll. 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall. 
Forever  of  free  will,— for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  fkoe. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily, 

And  eflesoons  I  leant  it  out  again,  * 

And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly, 

With  no  wight  mo^  but  only  women  twain. 

Then  gan  I  study  in  myself^  and  sayn,^ 

'  Ah,  sweet !  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 

Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  1 

Or  are  ye  god  Gupidis  own  princess. 

And  comin  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  1 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess. 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand, 

This  garden  fbll  of  flowers  as  they  standi 

What  Shan  I  think,  alas !  what  reverence 

Shall  I  mister*  unto  your  excellence  1 

If  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 
To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart:* 
If  ye  be  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,7 

>  Twigs.  s  Went  and  came.  >  Confounded  for  a  little  while. 

4  Say.  «  Minister.  •  F]j. 

"^  Makes  me  sigh. 
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Why  Hst^  God  make  yoa  so,  my  dearest  heart, 
To  do  a  seelys  priBoner  this  smart, 
That  loyes  yoa  all,  and  wot  of  nought  hut  woe  1 
And  therefore  men^,  sweet!  sm*  it  is  so.*    ♦    ♦ 

Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write, 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 
In  fretwise  conchit*  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  halas^  leaming*  as  the  fire, 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fiiir  sapphire; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fi«sh  of  hue, 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  hlue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets. 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold, 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,* 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  jonets; 
And  above  all  this,  there  was,  well  I  wot^ 
BeofiUy  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doat. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  flre  amEil,^ 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeyory,^ 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fkil, 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  yerily, 
That  as  a  spark,  <^  low,*  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat. 
Now  if  there  was  good  party,^*'  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  waik  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,U' 
As  I  suppose;  and  girt  she  was  alite,i* 
Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 
God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report: 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  u  sure, 
In  eyery  point  so  guided  her  measure, 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  avanoe! 
*  *  *  «  «  * 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Her  fkir  fresh  ftoe,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 

1  Pleased.  «  Wretched.  s  injaid  Uke  fretwork. 

*  A  kind  of  precious  stone.  >  Glittering. 

*  A  kind  of  lily.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  royal  poet  may  here  allude  covertly  to 
the  name  of  his  mistress,  which,  in  the  diminutiTe,  was  Janet  or  3c(Dibi.—T%ompson^s 
BdUum  of  King's  QifAtftr,  Ayr,  1824.  t  Enamel 

*  Gold  work.  •  Flame.  w  Match. 

"  Befbre.  »  Slightly.  »  Knowledge. 
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Bb»  tmned  liu,  and  Aifth  ber  Trtyjs  went; 
But  tho  began  mine  aohet  and  torment, 
To  tee  her  pert  and  follow  I  na  might; 
Ifethonght  &e  day  was  tuned  into  night. 

The  king's  Quhair  was  written  while  James  was  confined  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  itis  supposed  that  he  wrote  several  poems  descriptive  of  humor- 
ous rustic  scenes  after  h^  ascended  the  Scottish  throne;  none  of  theoe,  how- 
ever, can  be  identified. 

James  was  followed  in  comparatively  rapid  succession  bj  such  writers  as 
Heniyson,  Dimbar,  Douglass  and  Lyndsay,  of  whom  Warton  remarks  that 
*  they  displayed  a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phrase- 
ology, and  a  fertility  of  imagination  not  to  be  found  in  any  contemporary 
English  poets.' 

Robert  Henbtsok,  the  first  of  these  writers,  followed  king  James  after 
an  interval  of  about  a  half  a  century.  Of  this  poet  there  are  no  per- 
sonal memorials  &rther  than  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermlane, 
and  that  he  died  about  1508.  His  principal  poem  is  The  Testament  pf 
Crtsmd^  being  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  romantic  poem  Troihis  and  Cresseide. 
Heniyson  also  wrote  a  series  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous poems  chiefly  of  a  moral  character.  One  of  his  fables  is  the 
conmion  story  of  the  Tmen  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,  which  he  treats 
with  much  humor  and  characteristic  description,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  beautifully  expressed  moral : — 

Blisaed  be  simple  lifb,  withonten  dreid ; 
Bliesed  be  sober  feast  In  quiets ; 
Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neid, 
Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 
Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity, 
Oft  timis  make  ane  evil  condnsion; 
The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  conntcji 
Is  of  sickemeas,  with  small  possession. 

To  these  lines  we  may  add  the  following  pointed  though  &nciful  descrip- 
tion of 

THE  GARMENT  OP  GOOD  LADIES. 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  best, 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  tilLi 

Of  high  honoilkr  should  be  her  hood, 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  governance,  so  good 

Na  deeming  should  her  deir.' 

1  Cause  to  be  made  to  her  shape.  *  No  opinion  should  injure  her. 
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Her  sark^  should  be  her  body  next, 

Of  chastity  so  white : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mixt, 

The  same  should  be  perfyte.* 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  Constance, 

Ladt  with  lesum^  love; 
The  mailies^  of  continuance, 

For  never  to  remove. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodliness, 

Well  ribbon'd  with  renown; 
PiirflQ'd<  with  pleasure  in  ilk«  place, 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioiln. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity, 

About  her  middle  meet; 
Her  mantle  of  humility 

To  thole?  both  wind  and  weit> 

Her  hat  should  be  of  faur  having,  / 

And  her  tippet  of  truth; 
Her  patelet  of  good  pansing,* 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth.'^ 

Her  sleeves  should  be  of  esperance, 

To  keep  her  Ara  despair: 
Her  glovis  of  good  governance, 

To  hide  her  fingers  &ir. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickerness. 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess, 

I  should  for  her  provide. 

Would  she  put  on  this  garment  gay, 

I  durst  swear  by  my  seill," 
That  she  wore  never  green  nor  gray 

That  set>>  her  half  so  weeL 

William  Dthtbar,  the  poet  wlio  follows  Henryson,  was  bom  at  Salton, 
1465.  Of  hifi  early  life  little  is  farther  known  tlian  that,  though  poor,  he 
was  educated  at  the  tmiversity  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  is  represented  to 
have  taken  tibe  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1479,  when  not  yet  fifteen  jesn 
of  age.  Having,  soon  after  he  closed  his  studies,  entered  the  Frandsoan 
Order  of  Friars,  he  travelled  for  a  number  of  years  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  France,  as  a  novitiate  of  that  Order,  preaching,  and  living  by  the  alms 
of  the  pious — a  mode  of  life  which  be  himself  afterward  acknowledged 
involved  him  in  the  constant  exerdse  of  fiilsehood,  deceit,  and  flattery. 

In  1490,  Dunbar,  when  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  returned  to 

1  Shift.  » Perfect  ^  Lawful. 

4  Eyelet-holes  for  kcing  her  IdrUe.  <  Parfll6  (French),  fringed  or  bordered. 

•  Each.  T  Endure.  *  Wet 

•  Thinking.  »  Her  neck— ribbon  of  pity. 
u  Salvation.  ^  Became. 
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bk  own  oountiy,  and  having  soon  after  renoonoed  his  sordid  profession, 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  king.  He  was  employed  from  that  time 
nntil  1500,  in  some  subordinate,  though  not  unimportant  capadtj,  in  con- 
nection with  various  foreign  embassies,  and  thus  visited  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ireland.  He  could  not,  m  sudi  a 
mode  of  life,  tail  to  acquire  much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  poet. 

For  these  various  services,  ^Dunbar,  in  1500,  received  from  the  king  an 
annual  pension  of  ten  pounds,  soon  afterward  increased  to  twenty,  and 
eventually  to  eighty.'  ^  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  James 
about  this  time,  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  the  marriage  of 
that  prince  with  the  princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  which  took  place  1503.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dunbar 
wrote  the  Thistle  and  the  Base,  one  of  his  allegorical  poems. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  this  important  marriage,  Dunbar  continued 
to  reside  at  court,  regaling  his  royal  master  with  various  poetic  compositions, 
and  probably  also  with  his  conversation,  the  charms  of  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  writings,  must  have  been  very  great  His  situation,  however, 
was  far  from  being  happy ;  for  he  seems  constantly  to  have  repined  at  the 
servile  course  of  life  which  he  was  condenmed  to  lead,  and  to  have 
anxiously  longed  for  some  more  independent  means  of  subsistence.  But 
he  sadly  realized  that  while  the  great  listen  with  delight  to  the  flattering 
compliments  of  the  learned,  they  seldom  adequately  reward  their  merit  He 
died  1580,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poetic  genius  of  Dunbar,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also 
of  Mr.  EUis,  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  poet  that  ScoUand  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  therefore,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
his  poems  should  have  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  they  were  vmtten.  '  These  poems  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic ;  besides  which  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  productions  composed  on  occasions  affecting  himself  alone, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  called  Personal  poems.' '  His  principal  Al- 
legorical poems  are  the  Thistle  and  the  Bose,  a  Nuptial  Song  to  celebrate 
the  union  of  King  James  with  the  princess  Margaret^  The  Dance,  and  The 
Odden  Terge.  Perhaps  the  most  renuurkable  of  all  his  poems  is  'The 
Danoe.'  It  describes  a  procession  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal 
regions,  and  for  strength  and  vividness  of  painting,  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  any  other  poem  in  the  language.  From  this  great  poem  we  ofler  the 
following  brief  extract : — 

Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  begins  — 
With  that  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

Begoud  to  leap  at  anes. 
And  first  in  all  the  Dance  was  Pride, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side, 

>  Phikerton. 
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Like  to  mak  raistie  wanes  ;i 
And  round  about  him  as  a  wheel, 
Hang  all  m  nxmplefi>  to  the  heel 

His  kethat^  for  the  nanes.^ 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  skif^it, 

They  grinned  with  hideous  granes. 
Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strift ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knifb, 

He  brandished  like  a  bear, 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers, 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pairs, 

All  boden  in  'feir  of  weir,'» 
In  Jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel ; 
Their  legs  were  chained  down  to  the  heel; 

Froward  was  their  eflfeir : 
Borne  upon  other  with  brands  heft,* 
Some  Jaggit  others,  to  the  heft, 

With  kniyes  that  sharp  could  shear. 

Next  in  the  Dance  followed  Enyy, 
Filled  Aill  of  feid  and  felony, 

Hid  malice  and  despite: 
For  privy  hatred  that  traitor  trembled; 
Him  ibllowed  mony  freik^  dissembled, 

With  feigned  wordis  white: 
And  flatterers  into  men's  fkces ; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places, 

To  lee  that  had  delight; 
And  rouners  of  fUs  losings, 
Alas  1  that  courts  of  noble  kings 

Of  them  can  neyer  be  quit. 

Kext  him  in  Dance  came  Covetioe, 
Boot  of  all  evil  and  grund  of  vice, 

That  never  could  be  content: 
Cidti£b,  wretches,  and  ockerars,* 
Hood-pykes,*  hoarders,  and  gatherers, 

All  with  that  warlock  went: 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  methought,  a  fother,>(^ 

As  fire-flaught  maist  fervent ; 
Ay  as  they  toomit  them  of  shot, 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  throat 

With  gold  of  all  kind  prent" 

Of  Dunbar's  moral  poems  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  is  the 
one  in  which  he  represents  a  Thrush  and  a  Nightingale  taking  opposite 
sides  in  a  debate  upon  earthly  and  spiritual  afl^tions,  the  Thrush  ending 

>  Something  touching  pu£fed-up  manners  appears  to  be  hinted  at  in  this  obscure 
Vne.  *  Large  folds.  *  Bobe. 

*  For  the  occasion.  ^  Arrayed  in  the  accoutrements  of  war. 
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eveiy  stanza  with  a  recommendatioii  of  *  A  lusty  life  ia  Lore's  servioe,'  and 
the  Nightingale  with  the  more  melodious  declaration  that  ^  All  love  is  lost 
but  upon  God  alone.'  From  this  poem  we  present,  with  much  pleasure,  the 
following  stanzas. 

THE  MERLE  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 
With  crystal  een  chasing  the  duddes  sable, 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  notis  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable. 
Again*  the  orient  beamis,  amiable, 
Upon  a  blissAil  branch  of  laurel  green ; 
This  was  her  sentence  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  luaty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystattine  of  hue, 
Agahi'  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light, 
Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pureue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  xtew. 
Whose  angel  feathen  as  the  peacock  shone; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true. 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony, 
This  JoyfUl  Merle,  so  salnst  she  the  day, 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying,  Awake  ye  lorers  of  this  May ; 
Lo,  fresh  Flora  has  flourished  every  spray, 
As  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen, 
The  fleld  been  dothit  in  a  new  array; 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  Nightingale ; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran, 
Out  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  yale ; 
0  Merle  I  quoth  she,  0  fool !  stmt  of  thy  tale. 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none, 
For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Nigfatbgale: 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holiness  1 
Of  young  Sanctis,  grows  auld  feindis,  but  fkble ; 
Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yelris  tenderness. 
Again'  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express, 
That  crookH  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene. 
Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse : 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
That  both  in  youth  and  eild,i  and  every  hour, 
The  love  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be ; 
That  him,  ni  nought,  wrought  like  his  own  flgour, 
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And  died  faimaelf  fro'  dead  him  to  suocoiir; 
0,  whether  was  kythit^  there  tone  lore  or  none  t 
He  is  moet  true  and  ttedfkst  p«nuttoar, 
And  lore  is  lost  hut  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said,  Why  put  God  so  great  heauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  haying, 
Bnt  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lo?it  bel 
To  lore  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining, 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  king, 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  he  seen, 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making; 
A  lusty  life  in  Loyis  service  been. 

The  Nightii^^  said,  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  Ood  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  ftoe, 
That  she  sukL  have  the  thank  therafbr  or  Inve, 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space. 
And  every  gndeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

0  Nightingale!  it  were  a  story  nice, 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity; 

And,  g^f  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me ; 

For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar*  be : 

Ood  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  q>leen,* 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  bel 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Bird,  why  does  thou  xavel 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight. 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave. 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white: 
Har  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite,* 
Like  to  Opollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  perflte; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye, 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase, 
Love  makis  knichUs  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness, 
Love  makis  sweir^  folks  full  of  business, 
Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seen, 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness; 
A  lusty  lift  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  True  is  the  oontraiy; 
Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far, 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary;  ^ 
In  ikbe  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are, 

1  Shown.  »  Bquivalent  to  the  modem  phrase,  from  the  beait. 
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Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  wanr, 
While  that  all  w<mhip  away  be  Aro'  them  gone, 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength;  wherefore  well  lay  I  daur, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  mine  error  I  confon. 
This  frnstis  love  is  all  bnt  vanity: 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardiness, 
To  argue  so  again  the  verity ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,^ 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die : 
AU  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  dear. 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Merle  said,  love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 

Then  flew  thir  birdis  o'er  the  boughis  sheen, 

Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis  grein,s 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest,  and  in  travail: 

Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail. 

Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none, 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale ; 

All  love  is  lost  bnt  upon  God  alone. 

To  moat  readers  there  is  something  more  touching  in  those  less  labored 
veneB  in  which  the  poet  moralizes  on  the  brevity  of  existence,  the  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  all  ordinary  enjoyments,  and  the  wickedness  and  woes 
of  mankind,  than  in  his  more  elaborate  productions.  From  these  poems 
we  select  the  Mowing  specimen : — 

This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 
The  fkiling  and  flruitless  business. 
The  misspent  time,  the  service  vain 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pah). 

The  sliding  Joy,  the  gladness  short. 
The  foigned  love,  the  fklse  comfort, 
The  sweir  abade,*  the  slightAil  train,^ 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  suggared  mouths,  with  minds  therefta, 
The  figured  speech,  with  fkces  tway; 
The  pleasing  tongues  with  hearts  in  plain. 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Dmibar  was,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  habitually  to  take  gloomy 

>  Ta*en,  taken.  *  Whose  dose  disputation  yet  moved  my  thoughts, 
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or  desponding  views  of  life.    He  has  one  poem  each  stanza  of  which  ends 

with 

For  to  be  blythe  methmks  it  best; 

and  in  another  poem  he  advises,  since  life  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  good 
things  of  this  world  be  rationally  enjoyed  while  it  is  yet  possible.  In  a 
third,  these  maxims  are  still  more  fordbly  expressed ;  and  from  this  we  ex- 
tract the  fi)llowing  stanzas,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  excellent. 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

Tbe  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow ; 
To  God  be  hmnble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighboors  gladly  lend  and  borrow; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow; 
Be  blyth  in  hearte  for  my  aventore, 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 
Withont  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  warld's  wrak  bat  welfare^  nought  avails; 
Nae  gade  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 

Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  ;* 

Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails; 
A  diAow  lang  thy  life  may  not  endwre. 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails; 
Without  gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate, 

With  fkmous  folkis  bald  thy  company; 
Be  charitable  and  humie  in  thine  estate, 

For  warldly  honour  lastes  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor ; 

Who  lives  merrily  he  lives  mightily; 
Without  gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Dunbar  was  as  great  in  the  Comic  as  in  the  solemn  strain,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  so  pure.  Among  his  Comic  poems  there  is  one  piece  of 
peculiar  humor,  descriptive  of  an  imaginary  tournament  between  a  Tailor 
and  a  Shoemaker  in  the  same  low  regions  where  he  places  '  The  Dance*  of 
*  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.'  It  is  written  in  the  style  of  the  broadest  ferce,  and 
though  the  language  is  very  often  oJErensive,yet  it  is  as  droll  as  any  thing  in 
Smollett 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  life,  genius,  and  writings  of  Dunbar 
than  we  had  intended ;  but  the  greatest  of  Scotland's  poets  required  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. 

Gavin  Douolas,  a  contemporary  of  Dunbar  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
sixth  earl  of  Angus,  and  was  bom  at  Brechm  14*71.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  St  Andrews,  after  which  he  travelled  in  Germany  and 

1  World's  trash  without  health.  >  Injuries. 
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Italy,  where  he  culttvated  the  muses  so  Buooessfiilly  as  to  merit  the  aoquaint* 
anoe  and  commendation  of  the  learned  wherever  he  went.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  1496,  having  previously  taken  orders,  he  was  made  provost  of 
St  Giles's  church,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1515,  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  which  the  rich  Abbey  of  Aberbrothin  was  soon  after 
added.  The  purity  of  his  life  and  character,  however,  exposed  him  to  the 
virulent  persecutions  of  the  times,  and  having  retired  to  London  he  there 
soon  after  died,  in  April  1522,  and  in  the  fifty  second-year  of  his  age. 

Douglas  shines  both  as  an  allegorical  and  a  descriptive  poet  He  wants 
the  vigorous  sense,  and  also  the  graphic  force  of  Dunbar ;  for  while  the 
latter  is  always  close  and  nervous,  Douglas  is  often  soft  and  verbose.  The 
genius  of  Dunbar  is  so  powerful  that  manner  sinks  beneath  it ;  that  of 
Douglas  is  so  much  matter  of  culture,  that  manner  is  frequently  its  most 
striking  peculiarity. 

The  principal  original  composition  of  Douglas  is  a  long  poem  entitled  The 
Palace  of  Honor,  It  was  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  a 
king,  and  was  therefore  addressed  to  James  the  Fourth.  The  poet  rep- 
resents himself  as  seeing,  in  a  vision,  a  large  company  travelling  toward  the 
Palace  of  Honor.  He  joins  them  and  narrates  the  particulars  of  the  pil- 
grimages. The  celebrated  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  be»8,  in  its  design,  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  this  poem,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible 
that  Bunyan  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it  King  Hart^  the  only  other 
long  poem  of  Douglas,  presents  a  metaphorical  view  of  human  life. 

But  by  fax  the  most  able  production  of  this  author  is  a  translation  of 
Virgil's  JSneid  into  Scottish  verse.  This  work  was  executed  in  1513,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  version  of  a  Latin  classic  into  any  British 
tongue.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  masterly  performance,  though  in 
too  obsolete  a  language  ever  to  regain  its  popularity.  The  original  poems 
styled  Prologues,  which  the  translator  prefixes  to  each  book,  are  esteemed 
among  his  happiest  pieces.  From  the  Prolc^e  to  the  twelfth  book  we 
select  the  following  passage : — 

MOENING  IN  MAY. 

As  fresh  Aurore,  to  mighfy  Tithon  spouse 

Ished  of  ^  her  saffron  bed  and  Ivor  house, 

In  cram'sy  dad  and  grained  violate, 

With  saDgoine  cape,  and  selvage  purpnrate, 

Uoshel^  the  windows  of  her  lai^  haUj 

Spread  all  with  roses,  and  Aill  of  balm  royal, 

And  eke  the  heavenly  portis  chiystalline 

Unwarps  braid,  the  warld  till  illumine; 

The  twinkling  streamers  of  the  orient 

Shed  pnipour  spraings  with  gold  and  a£nre  ment;* 

Eons,  the  steed,  with  niby  harness  red, 

Above  the  seas  liftis  fhrth  his  head, 

1  Issued  fVom.  >  Opened, 
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Of  colour  8ore,i  and  some  deal  brown  na  beny, 
for  to  alichten  and  glad  our  emispery; 
The  flame  ontrbnrsten  at  the  neistbirls  * 
So  fast  Phaeton  with  the  whip  him  whirls. 
While  shortly,  with  the  bleezand  torch  of  day, 
Abnlyit  in  his  lemand?  ftesh  array, 
Forth  of  his  palace  royal  ishit  Phoebns, 
With  golden  crown  and  yisage  glorious, 
Crisp  hairs,  bricht  as  chrysolite  or  topaz ; 
For  whase  hue  micht  nane  behald  his  fkce. 
The  annate  vanes  of  his  throne  soverane 
With  glitter  and  glance  o'erspread  the  oceane  ;^ 
The  laige  Andes,  lemand  all  of  Ucht, 
But  with  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht 
For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 
The  stabled  windis,  and  calmed  sea, 
The  soft  season,  the  fermanent  serene, 
The  knme  illuminate  air  and  ferth  amene. 
And  lusty  Flora  did  h^  bloomis  spread 
Under  the  feet  of  Phoebus'  sulyart^  steed ; 
The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  selcouth*  Jiues, 
Wood  and  forests  obnumbrate  with  bewsJ 
******** 
Dame  Nature's  menstrals,  on  that  other  part, 
Their  blissful  lay  intoning  every  art. 
And  all  small  fowlis  singis  on  the  spray. 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green, 
Welcome  quickener  of  flourist  flouirs  sheen. 
Welcome  support  of  every  rute  and  vein. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain, 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild^  upon  the  brier, 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year, 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plews, 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews, 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads, 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads, 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial, 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  all. 

Sib  David  Ltndsay,  another  Scottish  poet  of  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  and  the  last  that  we  shall  at  present  notice,  was  bom  at 
the  Mounts  Fifeshire,  1496,  and  was  educated  at  the  nniversity  of  St 
Andrews.  He  early  entered  upon  a  court  life,  and  during  the  childhood  of 
James  the  fifth,  he  officiated  as  his  carver,  his  cupbearer,  his  puise-master, 
and  even  as  his  nurse,  bearing  him  as  an  infant  upon  his  back,  and  dancing 
antics  for  his  amusement  as  a  boy.  When  James  assumed  the  reins  of 
government^  he  amply  rewarded  the  companion  of  his  childish  sports, 
by  elevating  him  to  the  important  office  of  Lord  Lyon  King  at  arms  ; 
but  after  the  &tal  battle  of  Flodden-field,  Lyndsay  went  to  France,  and 
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greatly  distinguislied  bimself  at  the  battle  of  Pam.  He  afterward  returned 
again  to  Scotland,  resumed  bis  position  at  court,  and  was  employed  by  bis 
sovereign  on  various  important  foreign  embassies.  He  died  1557,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Lyndsay  chiefly  shone  as  a  satirical  and  humorous  writer,  and  his  great 
&ult  is  a  total  absence  of  all  refinement  The  principal  objects  of  his  vitu- 
perations were  the  clergy,  whose  habits,  at  this  period,  were  such  as  to  afford 
ample  scope  to  the  pen  of  ihe  satirist  He,  however,  with  eqiud  freedom 
exposed  the  abuses  of  the  court,  though  at  the  time  he  was  a  state  officer 
of  high  standing,  and  much  influence.  His  principal  poems  are,  The  Dreme, 
The  Complaynty  The  Complaynt  of  the  King's  Peaeocky  The  Satire  of  the 
Three  JSatates,  Kitteis'  Confession,  The  History  of  Squire  Metdrum^  and 
The  Monarchie, 

'  The  History  of  Squire  Meldrum^  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  of  all  this 
author's  works,  and  is  considered  the  last  British  poem  that  in  any  degree 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  metrical  romance.  This  poem,  together 
with  the  various  other  Satires  and  Burlesques  of  this  author,  is  said  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  '  The  Monarchie'  was  the 
last  of  his  poems.  It  was  written  just  before  his  death,  and  from  it  we 
select  the  following  curious  passage : — 

THE  BUILDINa  OF  THE  TOWER  OP  BABEL,  AND  THE  CONFUSION 
OF  TONGUES. 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  found, 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld. 
Nimron,  that  carious  champion, 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  labours, 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers, 
Or  emmets  travelling  into  Junej 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon, 
With  Strang  ingenious  masonry, 
Upward  their  work  did  fortify; 
The  land  about  was  fiiir  and  plain, 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane. 
Those  fulish  people  did  intend, 
That  till  the  heaven  it  should  ascend: 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men's  een. 
The  wallis  of  that  waik  they  made, 
Twa  and  fifty  fathoms  braid: 
Ane  fathom  then  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fkihom  in  oar  days; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  this  be  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosius 
Intil  his  chronocle  writes  thus; 
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That  when  the  sim  iB  at  the  hicht, 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  maist  bricht, 
The  shadow  of  that  hideons  strength 
Sax  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  Judge  into  your  thocht, 
Gif  Babylon  be  heich  or  nocht. 

Then  the  great  God  omnipotent, 

To  whom  all  things  been  present, 

He  seeand  the  ambition, 

And  the  pridefhl  presumption, 

How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend, 

Up  through  the  heavens  till  ascend, 

Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid, 

That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said; 

Where  was  but  ane  language  afore, 

God  send  them  languages  three-score; 

Afore  that  time  all  spak  Hebrew, 

Then  some  began  for  to  speak  Grew, 

Some  Dutch,  some  language  Saracen, 

And  some  began  to  speak  Latin. 

The  maister  men  gan  to  ga  wild, 

Cryand  for  trees,  they  brocht  them  tyld. 

Some  said,  Bring  mortar  here  at  ance. 

Then  brocht  they  to  them  stocks  and  stanes; 

And  Nimrod,  thehr  great  champion, 

Ban  ragand  like  ane  wild  lion, 

Menacing  them  with  words  rude, 

But  never  ane  word  they  understood. 

for  final  conclusion, 
Constrahied  were  they  for  till  depart 
Dk  company  in  ane  sundry  airt 

Lyndsay  ako  wrote  a  history  of  Scotland  in  three  volumes,  which,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  published,  but  still  remains  in  manuscript  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' library,  Edinburgh. 

To  the  poets  of  the  period  of  Scottish  literature  which  we  have  had 
under  consideration  in  the  present  lecture,  we  shall  add  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens — a  poem  of  such  antiquity  that  its  origin,  even,  is  doubtfiiL 
The  incident  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  as  follows : — In  1280,  a  company 
of  distinguished  noblemen  attended  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  the 
Third  of  Scotland,  when  she  embarked  for  Norway  to  become  the  bride  of 
Eric,  king  of  that  country.  On  the  return  of  these  noblemen  from  Norway 
their  Teasel  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  most  of  them  perished. 

SIB  PATRICK  SPENS. 
The  king  sits  In  Dunfermline  town, 

Drinking  the  hlude-red  winej 
*  0  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper^ 

To  sail  this  new  ship  of  minet' 


^  SUUfhl  mariner. 
F 
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Oup  and  spake  an  eldern  knight, 

Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee: 
'  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 

That  ever  sailed  the  sea.' 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid  ^  letter, 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

*  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
'Tis  thoa  maun  bring  her  hame!' 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 
The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blindit  his  e'e. 

'0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me, 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

To  sail  upon  the  seal 

*  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet, 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem; 

The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame.' 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  mom, 

Wl'  a'  the  speed  they  may; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say: 

'Ye  Scottishmen  spend  a'  our  king's  gowd> 

And  a'  our  queenis  fee.' 
*Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud! 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie  ! 

'For  I  hae  brought  as  much  white  monie 

As  gane'  my  men  and  me — 
And  I  hae  brought  a  half-fou*  o'  gude  red  gowd 
Out  owre  the  sea  wl'  me. 

*  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merry  men  a' ! 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  mom.' 
'  Now,  ever  alake !  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm ! 

'I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 
Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm; 

1  Broad,  large.  »  Gold. 

B  Suffice.  *  The  eighth  part  of  a  peck. 
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And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm.' 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  three, 
When  the  lifti  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,^ 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  the  broken  ship 

Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn. 

*0  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand. 
Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  topmast, 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  land!' 

'  0  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude. 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand, 
Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast — 
But  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land.' 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane. 
When  a  boult  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship, 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

*Qa©  fetch  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o'  the  twine. 
And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  side. 
And  letna  the  sea  come  in.' 

They  fetched  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
And  they  wapped  them  roun'  that  gude  ship's  side, 

— But  still  the  sea  came  in. 

0  laith^  laith  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  weet  their  cork-heeled  shoon!* 
But  lang  or  a'  the  play  was  played, 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon. 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed 

That  floated  on  the  faem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son 

That  never  mair  came  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  white — 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair; 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves — 

For  them  they  '11  see  na  mair. 

0  lang  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand  1 

1  Sky.  8  Spring.  »  Loath.  *  Shoes. 
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And  laDg  laag  may  the  maidens  ait, 

Wi'  their  gowd  kalrna  in  their  hair, 
A'  waiting  for  then*  ain  dear  love»— 

For  them  they  '11  see  na  mair. 

0  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen 

'^Pis  fifty  fiithoms  deep, 
And  theie  lies  gade  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Wr  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet 


Xnluxt  i^t  /nurtji. 


JOHN  THE  CHAPLAIN— THOMAS  OCCLEVE— JOHN  L7DGATE-W0HN  83CELTON— HBNBT 
HOWASD,  EARL  OF  8UEBET— SIB  THOMAS  IVTATT — THOMAS  TU88EB— ANDREW 
BOURD — ^MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS— PROSE  WRITBRS-HSIR  JOHN  FORTESCUE — ^WIL- 
LIAM CAXTON. 

rr  our  last  lecture  we  fiilly  considered  the  Scottish  poets  who  flourished 
between  the  age  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  we 
shall  now  return  to  review  those  of  England  during  the  same  period.  We 
must  here,  however,  at  the  outset  remark,  that  though  a  few  names  of 
some  degree  of  eminence  will  pass  before  us,  jet  we  should  look  in  vain  for 
the  same  order  of  genius  among  them  which  was  displayed  by  Dunbar,  or 
even  by  James  the  First 

Of  t^ese  poets  the  two  fiist  that  present  themselves  are  John  the  Chap- 
lain, and  Thomas  Ocdeve.  Of  the  former  little  is  now  known ;  and  of  the 
lattar  c(Hnparatively  nothing,  &rther  than  that  he  was  by  precession  a  law- 
yer, and  though  a  tolerably  smooth  versifier,  yet  nothing  more.  John 
Lydgate,  the  third  of  these  writers,  will  require  a  little  more  atten- 
tion. 

Ltdoats  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  1380,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hich- 
ard  the  Second.  He  was  an  Augustine  monk  of  St  Edmondsberry,  and  though 
both  a  philosopher  and  a  divine,  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
muses.  Having  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  carefully  studied  the  poetry 
of  those  countries,  he  ietumed  to  his  monastery,  and  there  established  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  of  the  upper  ranks,  in  the  art  of  versifica- 
tbn — a  &ct  which  ]»oves  that  poetry  had  become  a  &vorite  study  among 
the  few  who  aoquved  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  age.  Lydgate  died  at 
Bury,  1440,  in  the  axty-first  year  of  his  age. 

The  genius  of  this  author  was,  perhaps,  not  above  mediocrity ;  but  by  study 
and  care  he  acquired  such  excellence  in  versification,  as,  in  this  particular, 
to  excel,  according  to  the  judgment  of  some  critics,  even  Chaucer  himself. 
Hia  poetical  compositions  range  over  a  great  variety  of  sfyles,  embrociiig  be- 
ndes  The  HiBtory  of  Thebes,  The  Fall  of  Princes,  and  The  Destruetum  cf 
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Troy^  which  are  his  three  principal  performances,  many  Odes,  Eclogues,  and 
Satires,  *  His  muse,'  says  Warton,  *  was  of  muversal  access ;  and  he  was 
not  only  the  poet  of  the  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If  a  dis- 
jjTuising  was  contemplated  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths,  a  mask  before  his 
raaj^ty  at  Eltham,  a  May  game  for  the  sherifis  and  aldermen  of  London,  a 
mumming  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  a  carol  for  the  coronation,  Lydgate 
was  consulted,  and  gave  the  poetry.'  In  the  words  of  the  same  writer, 
'  there  is  great  softness  and  fecility'  in  the  following  passage  found  in  his  De- 
struction of  Troy : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SYLVAN  EETREAT. 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade, 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen, 
And  soft  as  yelvet  was  the  yonge  green : 
Where  fVom  my  horse  I  did  alight  as  fkst, 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  his  reine  cast. 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was, 
That  I  me  laid  adown  upon  the  grass, 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
Beside  the  riyer  of  a  crystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  reherse  can. 
Like  quicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran. 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  brighte  stone, 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-shone. 

After  Lydgate  no  poet  appeared  in  England  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury, whose  name  has  been  preserved  from  obUvion ;  for  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  extending  from 
1461  till  1509,  were  barren  of  every  thing  like  true  poetic  genius.  We  de- 
scend, therefore,  down  the  current  of  English  literature  without  meeting  with 
any  thing  to  attract  our  attention  until  we  reach  ike  age  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.    The  first  name  that  occurs  at  this  period  is  that  of  John  Skelton. 

Skelton  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  unknown. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in  1489  was  there  invested 
with  the  laurel — a  sort  of  poetical  degree  occasionally  conferred  upon  the 
favorites  of  the  muses.  He  took  orders,  and  became  Actor  of  Dysse  in  Nor- 
folk ;  but  he  was  eventually  suspended  by  his  diocesan  for  writing  loose  and 
obscene  verses,  not  only  against  obscure  individuals,  but  even  against  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  fix)m  whose  resentment  he  took  reftige  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  abbot  Islip.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  1529. 

Skelton's  poems  consist  chiefly  of  Sonnets  tmd  Satires,  and  his  genius,  ac- 
cording to  Warton,  was  pecuharly  suited  to  the  low  burlesque,  tiiou^  he 
occasionally  assumed  a  more  amiable  and  poetic  maimer,  as  in  the  following 
canzonet :— 
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TO  MISTRESS  MARGARET  HUSSBr. 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower  j 

With  solace  and  gladness, 

Much  mirth  and  no  madness, 

All  good  and  no  badness; 

So  joyously, 

So  maidenly, 

So  womanly, 

Her  demeaning. 

In  every  thing, 

Far,  fiir,  passing, 

That  I  can  indite, 

Or  suffice  to  write 

Of  merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

As  patient  and  as  still, 

And  as  full  of  good  will, 

As  fair  Isiphil, 

Coliander, 

Sweet  pomander, 

Good  Cassander; 

Stedfast  of  thought, 

Well  made,  well  wrought 

Far  may  be  sought, 

Ere  you  can  find 

So  courteous,  so  kind, 

As  merry  Margaret, 

This  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  poet  who  follows  Skelton 
in  the  order  of  time,  was  a  genius  of  a  very  diflferent  character.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  horn  1516.  He  was 
educated  at  Windsor,  in  company  with  a  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  future  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  in  early  life  he  became  accomplished  not 
only  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  but  also  in  all  kinds  of  courtly  and  chiv- 
alrous exercises.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  home,  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  was  there  a  devoted  student  of  the  poets  of  that  country — ^Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Ariosto — ^and  formed  his  own  poetical  style  upon 
theirs. 

Surrey  was  also  a  valiant  soldier  as  well  as  poet,  and  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  many  occasions,  particularly  in  conducting  an  impor- 
tant expedition  in  1542,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 
But  he  finally  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  fickle  monarch,  who 
caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  Windsor  Castiei  whence 
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he  was  soon  after  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  thenoe  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill,  where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  nineteenth  of  January  1547,  not 
yet  having  attained  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Buirey's  attainments  hr  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  were  unnsuaUy 
great.  He  was  entirely  fiuniliar  with  the  Latin,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and 
the  Spanish  languages,  and  also  with  all  the  gentlemanly  accomplishments 
of  the  age.  His  poetiy  is  distingniahed  for  its  flowing  melody,  correctness 
of  style,  and  purity  of  expresaan :  he  has  the  honor  also  to  have  been  the 
first  writer  of  English  narrative  blank  verse  in  the  language. 

The  gentie  and  melancholy  pathos  of  his  manner  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  following  verses,  which  he  wrote  during  his  confinement  in  Windsor 
Gastie,  when  about  to  yield  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  tyrannical  caprice.  They 
are  so  beautiful  as  to  hold  a  permanent  place  among  the  finest  poetical  pro- 
ductions in  the  language.  The  noble  poet  is  recounting  the  pleasure  there 
enjoyed  in  former  days : — 

A  PBISONEB  IN  WINBSOB  CASTLE. 

So  cruel  prison  how  oould  betide,  aks ! 

As  proud  Windsor  1  where,  in  lust  and  Joy, 
With  a  king's  son,  my  childiBh  yean  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  son  of  Troy : 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  Aill  sour! 

The  laige  green  courts  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,' 
With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden  Tower, 

And  easy  sighs  such  as  folks  draw  in  love. 

The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue; 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  roe, 

YHiere  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 

The  palm-play,  where,  despoiled  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  missed  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 

To  bait  her  eyeS|  which  kept  the  leads  above. 

The  gmvel  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  hehn 
Of  foaming  horse,>  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts; 

With  cheer,  as  though  one  should  another  whehn. 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts; 

With  silver  drops  the  mead  yet  spread  for  ruth, 

In  active  games  of  nlmblenees  and  strength, 
Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth, 

Our  tender  Ihnbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length: 

The  secret  groves  which  oft  we  made  resound. 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise, 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found. 

What  hope  of  apeed,  what  dread  of  long  delays: 

*  Hover,  loiter. 

s  A  lover  tied  the  sleeve  of  his  mistress  on  the  head  of  his  horse. 
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The  wild  fbrest,  tiie  dottied  holts  iHth  green, 
With  lehis  aYalled^  and  swiftly  breathed  hone; 

With  cries  of  hounds  and  meny  blasts  between, 
YHiere  we  did  chase  the  fbarftd  hart  of  force. 

The  wide  vales,  eke,  that  harboured  ns  each  nighty 

Wherewith,  aJas,  reviveth  in  my  breast, 
The  sweet  accord  snch  sleeps  as  yet  delight, 

The  pleasant  dreanui,  the  qniet  bed  of  rest: 

The  secret  thoughts  inq)arted  with  snch  trust, 

The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play. 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  jnst  -, 

Wherewith  we  passed  the  wintei  night  away. 

And  with  this  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  Ihce, 

The  tears  bendn  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue, 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  ala^ 

Upsopped  have,  thns  I  my  plaint  renew: 

0  place  of  bliss !  lenewer  of  my  woes, 

Qive  me  acooonts,  where  is  my  noble  fete;* 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  dost  each  night  enolose ; 

To  other  leef,>  bat  unto  me  most  dear: 

Edio,  alas !  that  doth  my  sorrow  me, 

Betnnis  thereto  a  hoUow  sound  of  plamt 
Thns  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grow, 

In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint, 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief. 

To  this  sweet  poem  we  add  the  Mowing  stanzas  on 

THE  IIEANS  TO  ATTAIN  HAPPT  LIFE. 

Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  there,  I  find, 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  iiain; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind. 

The  equal  friend;  no  grudge,  no  strife; 

No  chaige  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthfrd  life; 

The  household  of  continuance ; 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fere; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simpleness; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 

The  feithfrd  wife,  without  debate; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night; 
Content  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might 


Reins  dropped.  «  Companion.  *  Agreeable. 
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Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  was  bom  at  Arlington  Castle  in  Kent  1503.  His  family  was 
respectable  but  not  distinguished;  and  as  he  early  evinced  more  than 
ordinary  talents,  his  education  soon  became  a  matter  of  parental  solicitude. 
In  1518,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  eventually  left  that 
seat  of  learning  to  enjoy  the  superior  advantages  in  classical  studies  that  the 
miiversity  of  Oxford  at  that  time  aflforded.  Wyatt  was  graduated  at  the 
latter  institution  in  1523,  immediately  after  which  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  careftd  study  of  modern  languages  ;  and  before  he  had  reached  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  critically  familiar  with  the  French, 
the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish.  To  these  intellectual  attainments  he  added 
all  those  personal  accomplishments  for  which  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  so 
much  celebrated ;  and  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
become,  almost  inmiediately  after  he  was  presented  at  court,  a  recipient  of 
royal  confidence  and  favor. 

Wyatt  was  knighted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
almost  constantly  employed  by  that  monarch  upon  foreign  embassies.  He 
thus  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  commingling  with  the  more  refined  courts 
and  courtiers  of  the  continent.  In  1541,  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  re- 
pau:  to  Falmouth,  there  to  meet  the  ambassador  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
Spain,  and  conduct  him  to  the  English  court.  Anxious  to  execute  this 
mission  with  the  greatest  possible  celerity,  he  overheated  himself  o|i  the 
way,  and  thus  brought  on  a  fever  of  which  he  soon  after  died,  being  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  traits  of  similarity  in  genius  and  character  between  Wyatt  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  were  so  striking  that  a  learned  critic  has,  in  contemplating 
them,  indulged  in  the  following  strain : — *  They  were  men  whose  minds  may 
be  said  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  ;  for  they  ditfor  only  in  those 
minuter  shades  of  character  which  must  always  exist  in  human  nature.  In 
their  love  of  wtue,  and  their  instinctive  hatred  and  contempt  of  vice ;  in 
their  freedom  from  personal  jealousy ;  in  their  thirst  after  knowl^ge  and 
intellectual  improvement ;  in  nice  observation  of  nature,  jjromptitude  to  ac- 
tion, intrepidity,  and  fondness  for  romantic  enterprise  ;  in  magnificence  and 
liberality ;  in  generous  support  of  others,  and  high-sj»iritod  neglect  of  them- 
selves ;  in  constancy  and  friendship,  and  tender  suscei»tibility  of  afiections 
of  a  still  warmer  nature,  and  in  every  thing  connected  with  sentiment  and 
principle,  they  were  one  and  the  same ;  but  when  those  qualities  branch 

out  into  particulars,  they  \vill  be  found  in  some  resj>ects  to  differ 

In  Wyatt's  complaints,  we  hear  a  strain  of  manly  grief  which  commands 
attention  ;  and  we  listen  to  it  with  respect  for  the  sake  of  him  that  suffers. 
Surrey's  distress  is  painted  in  such  natural  terms,  that  we  make  it  our  own, 
and  recognize  in  his  sorrows,  emotions  which  we  are  conscious  of  having 
felt  ourselves.' 

The  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Wyatt,  though  somewhat  conceited,  are  not 

*  Dr.  Nott. 
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without  refinement,  and  a  very  considerable  share  of  poetic  feeling ;  and  he 
has  the  honor  to  be  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  turn  the  Psalms  of 
David  into  English  metre.  His  poems  were  originally  published  in  1565, 
along  with  those  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  and  from  this  copy  we  select  the 
following  songs,  and  the  stanza  which  follows  them : — 

THE  LOVER'S  LUTE  CAN  NOT  BE  BLAMED,  THOUGH  IT  SING  OP  HIS 
LADY'S  UNKINDNESS. 

Blame  not  mj  Lute!  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  g:iye  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me; 
Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  change, 
Blame  not  my  Lute! 

My  Lute,  alas !  doth  not  offend, 

Though  that  perforce  he  must  agree 
To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend 

To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me; 
Then  though  my  songs  be  somewhat  plain, 
And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign, 
Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny, 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wrongf\illy, 

But  vn-eak  thyself  some  other  way ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  mdite, 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightftil  spite. 
Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change. 

And  falsed  faith,  must  needs  be  known ; 
The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange; 

Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown : 
Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert 
My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art, 
•  Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hath  misdone. 

And  well  deserved  to  have  blame; 
Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone. 

And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same ; 
But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play 
By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way. 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell!  unknown;  for  though  thou  break 

My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain, 
Yet  have  I  found  out  for  thy  sake, 

Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again : 
And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme. 
Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time, 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I 
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THE  RE-CURED  LOVER  EXULTETH  IN  HIS  FREEDOM,  AND  VOWETH 
TO  REMAIN  FREE  UNTIL  DEATH. 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  win  I  be ; 
But  how  that  I  am  n<me  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  fiee, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently; 

I  mean  nothing  but  honesty ; 

And  though  folks  Judge  Aill  diyenely, 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain, 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain, 
And  nse  the  means  since  folks  will  feign; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Divers  do  Judge  as  they  do  trow, 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe, 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoever  I  go. 

But  since  Judgers  do  thus  decay. 
Let  every  man  his  judgment  say ; 
I  will  take  it  in  sport  or  play, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

Who  Judges  well,  will  God  them  send; 
Who  Judges  evU,  God  them  amend ; 
To  Judge  the  best  therefore  Intend, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight, 
To  Judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  for  wrong  or  right, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all,  that  this  do  read, 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  change  my  weed, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you; 
Judge  as  you  list,  ftlse  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew. 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  fh>m  this  mind  I  will  not  flee. 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest  as  ye  may  see. 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

THAT  PLEASURE  IS  MIXED  WITH  EVERY  PAIN. 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen. 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fVesh  and  &ir  of  hue, 

Poison  Is  also  put  in  medicine, 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 
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The  jflxe  thfti  all  things  eke  consumeth  clean, 

May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  trne, 
I  trcist  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  health, 
Since  every  woe  is  Joined  with  some  wealth. 

Thomas  TassER,  another  poet  of  the  age  of  Hdniy  the  Eighth,  though 
in  genius  much  inferior  to  eitlier  the  Earl  of  Surrey  or  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  1523,  but  at  what  place  is  unknown. 
He  reoeived  a  liberal  education,  and  conmienced  life  at  court,  under  tbe  pa- 
tronage of  Lord  Paget ;  but  not  being  adapted  to  a  court  life,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  fisuming,  and  for  a  number  of  years  pursued  that  course  of  life, 
sucoefisively  in  Sussex,  Ipswich,  Essex,  Norwich,  and  other  places.  Not 
succeeding  in  that  calling,  he  left  it  and  followed  other  occupations, 
among  which  was  that  of  a  chorister,  and  it  is  said,  a  fiddler.  As  might  be 
expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  he  did  not  prosper  in  the  world,  but  died  poor 
in  London,  1580,  in  the  fi%-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Tusser's  poem,  entitled  a  Hundreth  Good  Paints  of  Husbandries  which 
was  fiist  published  in  1557,  contains  a  series  of  practical  directions  for 
fiuming,  expressed  in  simple  and  inelegant,  though  not  always,  dull  verse. 
It  has,  however,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  regular  didactic  poem  in  the 
language.    From  this  poem  we  select  the  two  following  extracts : — 

HOUS£WIFELT  PHTSIG. 

Good  huswlfo  provides,  ere  a  sickness  do  come, 

Of  sondiy  good  things  in  her  house  to  have  some. 

Good  aqua  composlta,  and  vinegar  tart, 

Rose-water  and  treacle  to  comibrt  thine  heart 

Gold  herbs  in  her  garden,  for  agues  that  bum. 

That  over-strong  heat  to  good  temper  may  turn. 

White  endive,  and  succory,  with  spinach  enow ; 

All  such  with  good  pot  herbs,  should  follow  the  plough. 

Get  water  of  ftimitory,  liver  to  cool, 

And  others  the  like,  or  else  lie  like  a  fbol. 

Conserves  of  barbaiy,  quinces  and  such. 

With  sirops  that  easeth  the  sickly  so  much. 

Ask  Medicus'  counsel,  ere  medicine  ye  take. 

And  honour  that  man  for  necessity's  sake. 

Though  thousands  hate  physic,  because  of  the  cost, 

Yet  thousands  it  helpeth,  that  else  should  be  lost 

Good  broth,  and  good  keeping,  do  much  now  and  than : 

Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  comAnteth  man. 

In  health,  to  be  stirring  shall  profit  thee  best; 

In  sickness,  hate  trouble ;  seek  quiet  and  rest 

Remember  thy  soul;  let  no  flmcy  prevail; 

Make  ready  to  God-ward;  let  faith  never  quail: 

The  sooner  thyself  thou  submittest  to  God, 

The  sooner  he  ceaseth  to  soouxige  with  his  rod. 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WIND. 

Though  winds  do  rage  as  winds  were  wood,i 
And  cause  spring-tides  to  raise  great  flood; 
And  lofty  ships  leave  anchor  in  mud, 
Bereaving  many  of  life  and  of  blood  j 
Yet,  true  it  is,  as  cow  chews  cud. 
And  trees,  at  spring,  doth  yield  forth  bud, 
Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood, 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 

Andrew  Bourd,  physician  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  contemporary  with 
Tusser,  and  was  the  author  of  the  following  lines,  which  form  an  inscription 
\mder  the  picture  of  an  Englishman,  naked,  with  a  roll  of  cloth  in  one  hand, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the  other.  The  poem  is  chiefly  valuable  at  the 
present  time  as  indicating  the  English  spirit  of  that  age. 

CHARACTERISTIC  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 

Musing  in  my  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear, 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 

Now  I  will  wear  I  can  not  tell  what: 

All  new  fkshions  be  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee: 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look    " 

What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoopl 

What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 

I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail. 

Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guise, 

The  next  year  after  I  hope  to  be  wise — 

Not  only  in  wearing  my  gorgeous  array, 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer's  dayj 

I  will  learn  Latm,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  French, 

And  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feareth  me ; 

I  overcome  my  adversaries  by  land  and  by  sea: 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  not  so  diverse  times  do  I  rue: 

Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  have  all  things  at  will, 

If  I  were  wise,  and  would  hold  myself  still, 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining, 

But  ever  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  king. 

But  I  have  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do— I  can  not  tell  what 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind. 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend,  I'll  be  unkind. 

I  wiU  follow  mine  own  mind,  and  mine  old  trade ; 

Who  shall  let  me  1    The  devil's  nails  are  unpared. 

Yet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  well, 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  have  but  a  time: 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine! 

1  Mad. 
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"We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  English  poets  and  poetry  of 
the  period  extending  from  Chaucer  to  Elizabeth,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
few  miscellaneous  poems,  written,  in  all  probability,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  that  of  his  son  and  successor  Edward  the  Sixth. 
The  first  two  of  these  poems  are  remarkable  for  being  among  the  earhest 
verses  in  which  the  metaphysical  refinements,  so  manifest  in  the  subsequent 
period,  are  discerned.  The  first  is  a  poet's  praise  of  his  lady,  but  of  the 
writer  we  have  no  knowledge. 

A  PRAISE  OF  HIS  (THE  POET'S)  LADY. 

Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yourselves  at  all ! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one, 

Whose  face  will  stain  you  all! 

The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone: 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy: 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suflSce 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  nature  hath  lost  the  mold, 

Where  she  her  shape  did  take; 
Or  else  I  doubt  if  nature  could 

So  fair  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind, 
Whose  like  was  never  seen  nor  heard^ 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste, 

In  troth  Penelope, 
In  word  and  eke  in  deed  steadfiist: 

What  will  you  more  we  sayl 

*  «  «  ♦  * 

Her  roseal  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace, 
More  ruddier,  too,  than  doth  the  rose, 

Within  her  lively  face. 

At  Bacchus*  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Nor  at  no  wanton  play; 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street, 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 

Is  mixed  with  shamefac'dness ; 
All  vice  she  doth  wholly  refuse, 

And  hateth  idleness. 
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0  Lord,  it  ifl  a  world  to  see 

How  ylrtae  can  repair, 
And  deck  in  her  midi  honesty 

Whom  nature  made  so  tair ! 

Tmly  she  doth  as  far  exceed 

Om-  women  now-ardays, 
As  doth  the  gilly  flower  a  weed, 

And  more  a  thousand  ways. 

How  might  I  do  to  get  a  graff 

Of  this  unspotted  tree  1 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaff, 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give : 

When  Death  doth  what  he  can. 
Her  honest  fiune  shall  ever  liye 

Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

The  second  of  these  poems,  AmanHum  Ira  amoris  redintegraiio  est,  was 
written  by  Richard  Edwabds,  a  court  musician  and  poet,  who  was  bom 
1523,  and  died  1566  ;  but  no  farther  information  of  him  has  be^n  left  on 
record. 

AMANTIUM  IRM  AMOBIS  BEDINTEORATIO  EST. 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  haye  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept 
She  sighed  sore,  and  sang  Aill  sweet,  to  bring  the  babe  to  rest^ 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at  her  breast 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with  her  child, 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smil'd; 
Then  did  she  say,  'Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true  to  prove, 
The  fiUDng  out  of  fkithftd  flriends  renewing  is  of  love.' 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb  for  to  write, 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little  brat, 
Much  matter  utter'd  she  of  weight  in  place  whereas  she  sat ; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creature  bearing  life, 
GoukL  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  discord  and  strife: 
Then  Ussed  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by  Qod  above, 
'  The  ftlling  out  of  fidthfhl  friends  renewing  is  <^  love.' 


<I  marvel  much,  pardie,'  quoth  she,  *fbr  to  behold  the  rout, 

To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss  the  world  about; 

Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and  some  can  smoothly  smile, 

And  some  embrace  others  in  anns,  and  there  think  many  a  wile. 

Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble  and  some  stout. 

Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  fidl  ont' 

Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did  remove, 

<  The  IkDing  out  of  fkithftil  friends  renewing  is  of  love.' 

The  third  of  these  poems  is  Hie  fiir  £imed  Nut-Brawn  Maid,    With  re- 
gard to  ihe  date  and  author  of  this  poem,  no  certainty  exists.    Prior,  who 
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fouoded  his  'Heniy  and  Emma'  upon  it,  fii^es  its  date  about  1400;  but 
others,  judging  from  its  comparatively  modem  language,  suppose  it  to  have 
been  composed  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opens  with 
a  declaration  of  the  author  that  the  faith  of  woman  is  stronger  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  in  proof  of  which  he  purposes  to  relate  the  trial  to 
which  the  *  Nut-Brown  Mayde'  was  exposed  by  her  lover.  The  following 
I  form  a  dialogue  between  the  pair : — 

THE  NUT-BROWN  MAID. 

He.— It  standeth  so ;  a  deed  is  do*, 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow : 
M7  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shameful  death  I  trow ; 
Oir  else  to  flee:  the  one  must  be, 

None  other  may  I  know, 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow, 
Wherefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  true  I 

None  other  rede  I  can: 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.~0  Lord  what  is  this  world's  bliss, 

That  changeth  as  the  moon! 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say,  Farewell:  Nay,  nay, 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  so  1  whither  will  ye  go  *? 

Alas!  what  have  ye  done  7 
All  my  welfare  to  sorrow  and  care  ^ 

Should  change  if  ye  were  gone ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— I  can  believe,  it  shall  you  grieve, 

And  somewhat  you  distrain: 
But  afterwards,  your  palnes  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twam 
Shall  soon  aslake;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  again. 
Why  should  ye  diught,  for  to  make  thought  1 

Tour  labor  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you, 

As  heartily  as  I  can; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Shb.— Now  aith  that  ye  have  showed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again, 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Bith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  win  not  live  behind  ] 
G 
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Shall  never  be  said,  the  Not-Brown  Maid 

Was  to  her  love  unkind: 
Make  you  ready^  ibr  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  bnt  yon  alone. 

He.—!  connsel  you,  remember  how 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outlaw; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bear 

A  bow,  ready^  to  draw; 
And  as  a  thie(  thns  must  you  live, 

Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  grow: 

Tet  had  I  lever  than, 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.— I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  say, 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake, 

As  I  have  said  before, 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— Yet  take  good  heed,  fbr  ever  I  dread 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valley^s. 

The  snow,  the  ttostf  the  rain, 
The  cold,  the  heat;  fbr,  dry  or  weet^  ^ 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain : 
Which  soon  should  grieve  you  I  believe, 

And  ye  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.— Sith  I  have  here  been  partinir 

With  you  of  Joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Tet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasure, 

And  shorUy,  it  is  this. 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  paidie^ 

I  could  not  ftre  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  yon  beseedi 

That  ye  were  soon  agone, 
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For,  to  my  mind,  of  aH  mankiiid 
I  loYO  but  yon  alone. 

He.— If  ye  go  thither,  ye  must  consider, 

When  ye  have  list  to  dine, 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  yonr  gete, 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine. 
Nor  sheets  dean,  to  lie  between, 

Made  of  thread  and  twine ; 
None  other  honse  but  leaves  and  boughs, 

To  cover  yonr  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet, 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan ; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Shb.-^ Among  the  wild  deer,  soch  an  arch6r. 

As  men  say  that  ye  be, 
Ye  may  not  fail  of  good  vittail, 

Where  is  so  great  plentie. 
And  water  dear  of  the  riv6r, 

Shall  be  fbll  sweet  to  me, 
With  which  m  heal,  I  shall  right  weel 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see ; 
And,  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  provide  anone; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— Lo  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

If  ye  will  go  with  me ; 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear, 

Tour  kirtle  to  the  knee; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be  \ 
And  this  same  night,  before  daylight. 

To  the  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  wiU  aU  this  Ailfll, 

Do't  shortly  as  ye  can: 
Else  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — I  Shan,  as  now,  do  more  for  yon, 

Than  longeth  to  womanheed, 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear, 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  dread; 
But  now  adieu!  I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
AS  this  make  ye:  Now  let  us  flea; 

The  day  comes  ikst  upon : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— Nay,  nay,  not  so ;  ye  shall  not  go 
And  I  shall  tell  yon  why; 
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Tour  appetite^  is  to  be  light 

Of  love  I  weel  espy : 
For  like  as  ye  have  said  to  me, 

In  likewise,  hardily, 
Ye  would  answer  whoever  it  were, 

In  way  of  company. 
Jt  is  said  of  old,  soon  hol^  soon  cold ; 

And  so  is  a  woman, 
Whorefore  I  to  the  wood  win  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

8HS.~If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Buoh  words  to  say  by  me  i 
For  oft  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed, 

Ere  I  loyed  yon,  pardle : 
And  though  that  I,  of  ancestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  be, 
Yet  have  you  proved  how  I  you  loved, 

A  squire  of  low  degree ; 
And  ever  shall  whatso  befal; 

To  die  therefore  anon; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— A  baron's  child  to  be  beguiled, 
.  It  were  a  cursed  deed ! 
To  be  Maw  with  an  outlaw, 

Ahnighty  God  forbid! 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squidr 

Alone  to  forest  yede, 
Thau  I  should  say,  another  day, 

That,  by  my  cursed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed:  wherefore,  good  maid, 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Is  that  I  to  the  green  wood  go 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

SHE.~Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall. 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  so. 

Then  have  ye  me  betrayed; 
Remember  weel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said, 
Be  so  unkind  to  leave  behind, 

Your  love,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— If  that  ye  went,  ye  shonld  repent; 
For  in  the  forest  now 
*  I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid, 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you; 

1  Disposition. 
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Another  ftii^r  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  weel  avow, 
And  of  yon  both  each  shonld  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trowi 
It  were  mine  ease  to  live  hi  peace; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can : 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sbe.— Though  in  the  wood  I  nnderstood 

Ye  had  a  paramour, 
All  this  may  not  remove  my  thought) 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  hour; 
Glad  to  fhlfiU  aU  that  she  will 

C(»nmand  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

Of  them  I  would  be  one; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

HE.~M]ne  own  dear  love,  I  see  thee  prove, 

That  ye  be  kind  and  true; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life, 

The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 
Be  merry  and  glad;  no  more  be  sad; 

The  case  is  changed  now; 
For  it  were  ruth,  that,  for  your  truth, 

Te  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismayed;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began ; 
I  will  not  to  the  green  wood  go, 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She.— These  tidings  be  more  glad  to  me, 

Than  to  be'  made  a  queen, 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure : 

But  it  is  often  seen, 
When  men  will  break  promise,  they  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Te  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile. 

And  steel  from  me,  I  ween: 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was, 

And  I  more  woe-begone: 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— Ye  shall  not  need  Airther  to  dread: 

I  will  not  dispar^, 
You  (God  defend!)  sith  ye  descend 

Of  so  great  a  lineage. 
Kow  understand;  to  Westmoreland, 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 
I  win  you  bring ;  and  with  a  ring, 

By  way  of  maniige, 
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I  win  you  take,  and  lady  make 

Ab  ahortly  as  I  caa: 
Thus  have  you  won  an  eazl's  son, 

And  not  a  banished  man. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  poems,  and  tlie  last  that  we  shall  notioe,  is 
tlie  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  The  incident  which  induced  this  ballad  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  tbe  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  as 
follows : — Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  resolved  to  hunt  £>r  three  days 
in  the  Scottish  border,  without  askiug  leave  of  Douglas,  Hie  Scottish  Earl, 
upon  whose  lands  he  would  thus  trespass.  This  was  an  insult  which  the 
gallant  Douglas  immediately  resented,  and  as  he  resolved  to  repel  the  in- 
truders by  force,  the  conflict,  which  the  poet  has  so  graphicaUy  described, 
was  the  consequence.  The  scene  of  the  action  was  the  Cheviot  hills.  Of 
this  ballad,  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  in  his  *  Defense  of  Poetry,'  remarks,  'I 
never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
more  moved  than  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet'  The  spelling  of  the 
original  poem  is  now  so  nearly  obsolete  that  we  shall  present  it  in  a  form 
in  which  it  will  be  more  readily  understood : — 

CHEVY-CHASE. 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all; 
A  wofhl  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chase  befiOl; 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn, 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn, 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland, 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take; 

The  chlefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay: 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  sport 
The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that) 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold, 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  Aill  well  in  time  of  need^ 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swifUy  ran, 

To  chase  the  fUlow-deer: 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

Ere  daylight  did  appear; 
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Aod  kng  befbre  fajgh  noon  iheiy  had 

An  hundred  fkt  bocks  slain : 
Then  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  mustered  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  special  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 
To  view  the  slaughtered  deer, 
Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  here. 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Earl  did  say: 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armor  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  marching  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed : 

0  cease  your  sports.  Earl  Percy  said. 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen, 

Tour  courage  fbrth  advance ; 
For  there  was  never  champion  yet» 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come. 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 
With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Bode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  be 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here, 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase  * 

And  kill  my  fUlow-deer. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  he; 
Who  said.  We  Ust  not  to  dedaro, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be: 
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Tet  we  will  vpeuA  our  dearest  blood 
Thy  chiefbsl  harts  to  slay.  * 

Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemD  oath, 
And  thus  in  rage  did  say, 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art» 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offense  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he,  Earl  Percy  said. 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepp'd  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Heniy  our  king  fbr  shame, 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot^ 

And  I  stood  looking  on; 
Tou  be  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  a  squire  alone: 

111  do  the  best  that  do  I  may. 

While  I  have  power  to  stand: 
While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 

ril  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent^ 

Full  threescore  Boots  they  slew. 

They  dosed  ftdl  fkst  on  every  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

0  dear!  it  was  a  grief  to  see. 

And  likewise  for  to  hear, 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore. 

And  Bcatter'd  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  bell, 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy,  there  was  alain 
Sir  John  of  Sgerton, 
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Sir  Robert  Bftotliif,  and  Sir  John, 
Sir  James  that  bold  baron: 

And  witii  Sir  George  and  stont  Sir  James, 

Both  knights  of  good  account, 
Good  Sir  Balph  Baby  there  was  slain, 

Whose  prowess  did  snrmomit 

Por  Witherington  needs  mnst  I  wail, 

As  one  in  dolefhl  dumps; 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitien  off 

He  fought  npon  his  stumps. 

*  ♦    .         ♦  «  «  4i 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three; 
The  rest  were  slain  in  Cheyy-Chase, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Nett  day  did  many  widows  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bewail; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevaiL 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore. 

They  bare  with  them  away: 
They  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 
Ere  they  were  clad  in  clayj 
,  ♦♦♦♦** 

God  save  our  king  and  bless  this  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

'Twizt  noblemen  may  cease. 

From  tliese  remarks  upon  the  poetry  of  England  between  the  age  of 
Chaucer  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  prose  writers  of 
the  same  period.  These  will  be  found  both  more  numerous,  and  of  more 
elevated  merit  than  the  former. 

Sir  Johk  Fortesoue,  the  first  prose  writer  that  appeared  after  Chaucer 
and  Wickliffe,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at  Wear  Gifford,  in  Devon- 
shire  about  1405.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  whence  he 
removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  law. 
His  legal  attainments  soon  became  so  great  as  to  attract- the  attention  of  the 
court,  and  in  1430  he  received  the  degree  of  sergeant-at-law.  In  1441  he  waa 
made  king's  sergeant-at-law,  and  the  next  year  appointed  chief-justice  of 
the  Ring's  bench  at  Westminster.  These  marks  of  royal  confidence  and 
&vor  w^e  the  result  of  Fortescue's  integrity,  wisdom,  and  firmness ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  proved  the  source  of  bitter  perse- 
eationa ;  fi>r  in  tlie  first  parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  he  was  attainted 
of  high  treason.  Henry  the  Sixth  had,  meantime,  escaped  into  Scotland^ 
whither  Fortescue  inmiediately  Mowed  him,  and  was  nomiiutted  by  the 
enled  monarch,  Chancellor  oi  England* 
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From  Scotland  he  embarked  with  qaeen  Margaret  and  her  son  prince 
Edward,  in  1463,  for  Holland,  and  remained  for  seyeral  years  in  exile  in 
Lorraine.  It  was  during  his  residence  abroad  that  the  chancellor  composed 
most  of  his  literary  works,  after  which  he  returned  to  England,  became 
reconciled  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  quiet  of  retirement.  He  Hved  to  reach  nearly  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  must  therefore  have  died  about  1495. 

Besides  several  performances  in  the  Latin  language,  chief-justice  Fortescue 
wrote,  The  difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy,  as  it 
more  particularly  regards  the  English  Constitution,  in  English ;  in  which  he 
draws  a  striking,  though,  perhaps,  exaggerated  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  the  French  under  an  arbitrary  monarch,  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  even  at  that  time  possessed  very  considerable  privileges  as  subjects. 
The  following  extract  from  this  work  conveys  at  the  same  time,  an  idea  of 
the  literary  style,  and  of  the  manner  of  thinking  of  that  age. 

ENGLISH  COURAGE. 

It  is  cowardice  and  lack  of  hearts  and  courage,  that  keepeth  the  Frenchmen  from 
rising,  and  not  poverty ;  which  courage  no  Frenchnuin  hath  like  to  the  Englishman. 
It  hath  been  often  seen  in  England  that  three  or  four  thieves,  for  poverty,  hath  set 
upon  seven  or  eight  true  men,  and  robbed  them  aU.  Bnt  it  hath  not  been  seen  in 
France,  that  seven  or  eight  thieves  have  been  hardy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  men. 
Wherefore  it  is  right  seld^  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged  for  robbery,  for  that  they 
have  no  hearts  to  do  so  terriUe  an  act  There  be  therefore  mo  men  hanged  in 
England,  in  a  year,  for  robbery  and  manslaughter,  than  there  be  hanged  in  France 
for  such  cause  of  crime  in  seven  ybars.  There  is  no  man  hanged  in  Scotland  in 
seven  years  together  for  robbery,  and  yet  they  be  oftentimes  hanged  for  larceny, 
and  stealing  of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  thereof;  bnt  their  hearts  serve 
them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods  while  he  is  present  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner 
of  taking  is  called  robbeiy.  But  the  Englishman  be  of  an  other  courage ;  for  if  he 
be  poor,  and  see  an  other  man  having  riches  which  may  be  taken  fhun  him  by 
might,  he  wal  not  spare  to  do  so,  but  if  >  that  poor  man  be  right  true.  Wherefore  it 
is  not  poverty,  but  it  is  lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  keepeth  the  Frenchmen 
from  rising. 

WiLUAM  Oaxton,  the  English  prose  writer  who  follows  Fortescue,  and 
who  is  worthy  to  be  held  in  immortal  remembrance  as  the  first  who  gave 
to  England  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  through  the  medium  of 
printmg,*  was  born  in  the  weald  of  Kent  about  1410.  Having  been 
brought  up  a  meroer,  h^  was  employed  by  the  Mercer's  Company  of  London 
as  their  agent  in  the  Ketherlandft--«  situation  which  he  ^led  with  great 
credit  to  himself  for  the  space  of  twenty-three  years.  During  this  agency 
he  was  employed  by  Edward  the  Fourth  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  thi^ 

1  Seldom.  *  But  if— mdeas. 

s  The  art  of  impressing  characters  upon  paper  with  blocks  of  carved  wood,  waa 
discovered  in  1480,  by  Laurence  Coster  of  Haarlem,  in  the  Netherlands;  and 
movable  types  were  invented  by  John  Guttenburgh  of  Menta,  in  Germany,  1440; 
soon  after  which  Shoefibr  and  Faust  founded  types  d  metal 
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prinoe  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Lady  Margaret,  the  duke^s  wife. 

Some  years  after  he  conmienoed  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  Caxton 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
duchess  he  translated  The  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye,  from  the 
French,  and  printed  it  at  Cologne  1471.  This  is  the  earliest  typographical 
production  in  the  English  language,  and  is  now  yeiy  scarce,  and  therefore 
of  very  great  value.  Soon  after  this  event  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1476,  established  a  printing  press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  first  work 
issued  from  which  was  the  Game  and  Playe  of  Cheese.  From  this  period 
he  continued  his  typc^raphical  labors  for  about  eighteen  years,  and  died 
1492,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  From  the  writings  of  this  author  we  quote 
the  following  characteristic  passage,  fi>und  at  the  conclusion  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Golden  Legends, 

LEGEND  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

FranciB,  servant  and  friend  of  Almighty  God,  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  Assyse,  and 
was  made  a  merchant  unto  the  26tb  year  of  his  age,  and  wasted  his  time  by  liying 
vainly,  whom  our  Lord  corrected  by  the  scourge  of  sickness,  and  suddenly  changed 
him  into  an  other  man ;  so  that  he  began  to  shine  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  For 
OD  a  time,  he,  with  other  men  of  Pemse,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  were  put  in  a  cruel 
prison,  where  all  the  other  wailed  and  sorrowed,  and  he  only  was  glad  and  enjoyed. 
And  when  they  had  repreved^  him  thereof,  he  answered  '  Know  ye,'  said  he, '  that  I 
am  joyftil :  for  I  shall  be  worshipped  as  a  saint  throughout  all  the  world/    *    *    * 

On  a  time  as  this  holy  man  was  in  prayer,  the  devil  called  him  thrice  by  his  own 
name.  And  when  the  holy  man  had  answered  him,  he  said,  none  in  this  world  is  so 
great  a  sinner,  but  if  he  convert  him,  our  Lord  would  pardon  him ;  but  who  that 
aleeth  himself  with  hard  penance,  shall  never  find  mercy.  And  anon,  this  holy  man 
knew  by  revelation  the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  the  fiend,  how  he  would  have  withdrawn 
him  fro  to  do  well.  And  when  the  devil  saw  that  he  might  not  prevail  agamst  him, 
be  tempted  him  by  grievous  temptation  of  the  flesh.  And  when  this  holy  servant 
of  God  felt  that,  he  despoOed^  his  deaths,  and  beat  himself  right  hard  with  an  hard 
cord,  saying, '  Thus,  brother  ass,  it  behoveth  thee  to  remain  and  to  be  beaten.'  And 
when  the  temptation  departed  not,  he  went  out  and  plunged  himself  in  the  snow,  all 
naked,  and  made  seven  great  balls  of  snow,  and  purposed  to  have  taken  them  into* 
his  body,  and  said, '  This  greatest  is  thy  wife ;  and  these  fbur,  two  ben  thy  daughters 
and  two  thy  sons;  and  the  other  twain,  that  one  thy  chambrere,  and  that  other  thy 
valet  or  yeman ;  haste  and  dothe  them :  for  they  aU  die  for  cold.  And  if  thy  busl- 
ness  that  thou  hast  about  them,  grieve  ye  sore,  then  serve  our  Lord  perf^tly.'  And 
anon,  the  devil  departed  all  conf\ised ;  and  St.  Francis  returned  again  unto  his  cell 
glorifying  God. 

He  was  ennobled  in  his  Ufe  by  many  mirades  *  *  *  and  the  veiy  death, 
which  is  to  aU  men  horrible  and  hatefhl,  he  admonished  them  to  praise  it  And  also 
he  warned  and  admonished  death  to  come  to  him,  and  said, '  Death,  my  sister,  wel- 
come be  you.'  And  when  he  came  at  the  last  hour,  he  slept  in  our  Loid ;  of  whom 
a  fHar  saw  the  soul,  hi  manner  of  a  star,  like  to  the  moon  hi  quantity,  and  the  son 
In  deamess.     . 

1  Beproved.  >  Took  off.  *  Unto. 


tnim  tlie  /ift|r. 


BOBERT  PABIAX  AHD  EDWABB  HALIr— 4IR  THOMAS  MORE-^ALEXARDER  BARCLAY 
—JOHN  FISCHER — SIR  THOBIAS  ELTOT — ^HUGH  LATIMER— JOHR  BALE. 

TOWABD  the  dose  of  tlie  last  lecture  we  commenced  our  remarks 
upon  the  prose  writers  of  the  period  at  present  under  consideration. 
This  subject  we  shall  now  resume. 

Of  English  historical  prose  writers,  the  earliest  of  whom  we  haye  any 
knowledge  are  Robert  Fabian,  and  Edward  Hall.  They  both  were  ex- 
tremely simple  in  their  manner  of  writing,  and  aimed  in  their  compositions 
at  no  literary  excellence,  not  even  perspicuity  of  arrangement — ^their  object 
being  merely  to  narrate  minutely,  and  as  ^r  ai^  opportunity  afforded,  faith- 
fiilly,  the  events  in  the  history  of  their  country,  of  which  they  were  treating. 
These  Chronicles,  therefore,  ft>rm  masses  of  matter  which  a  modem  writer 
in  search  of'  material  alone,  would  now  be  likely  to  peruse.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  to  their  minute  and  indiscriminate  character,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  many  curious  &ct»,  and  illustrations  of  man- 
ners, which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

Fabiak  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  He  was  an 
ddeiman  and  afterward  sherijQT  of  London,  and  died  1512,  but  at  what 
age  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  a  general  chronicle  of  English  history  under 
the  title  of  2^  Concordance  of  Stories.  His  work  is  particularly  minute 
with  regard  to  what  would  probably  i^pear  the  mo^t  important  of  all 
things  to  the  worthy  alderman — ^the  succession  of  officers  of  all  kinds  in 
the  city  of  London ;  and  he  also  carefully  repeats  all  the  &bulous  stories  of 
early  English  history,  first  circulated  by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth.  In  order 
to  present  an  idea  of  the  first  English  historical  writer's  style,  we  quote  the 
Mowing  passage: — 

THE  DEPOSITION  OF  KING  VOBTIGEBN. 

*  •  •  *  *        Anheresy,  called  Arian's  heresy,  began  then 

to  iprfaig  up  in  Britaiti.  For  the  wUch,  two  holy  bishopB,  named  Germanus  and 
Lupus,  as  of  Gauflyde  is  witnessed,  came  into  Britain  to  reform  tlie  king,  and  all 
other  that  erred  from  the  way  of  truth. 
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Of  this  holy  mAn,  Gennaniu,  Vincent  Histoiial  saiih,  that  npon  an  evening  when 
the  weather  was  passing  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  very  fast,  he  axed  lodging  of  the 
King  of  Britain,  for  him  and  his  compeen,  which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  sitthig 
nnder  a  hush  in  the  field,  the  king's  herdman  passed  by,  and  seeing  this  bishop 
with  his  company  sitting  in  the  weather,  desired  him  to  his  house  to  take  there 
snch  poor  lodging  as  he  had.  Whereof  the  bishop  being  glad  and  £iin,  yode^  onto 
the  honse  of  the  said  herdman,  the  which  receiyed  him  with  glad  cheer.  And  for 
him  and  his  company,  willed  his  wife  to  kill  his  only  calf,  and  to  dress  it  for  his 
guests'  supper;  the  which  was  also  done.  When  the  holy  man  had  supped,  he 
called  to  him  his  hostess,  willing  and  desiring  her,  that  she  should  diligently  gather 
together  all  the  bones  of  the  dead  calf  ^  and  them  so  gathered,  to  ivrap  together 
within  the  skin  of  the  said  calf  And  then  it  lay  in  the  stall  before  the  rack  near 
unto  the  dame.  Which  done  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  holy  man, 
shortly  after  the  calf  was  restored  to  life ;  and  forewith  ate  hay  with  the  dam  at  the 
rack.  At  which  nuurel  all  the  house  was  greatly  astonished,  and  yielded  thankli^ 
unto  Almighty  Qod,  and  to  that  holy  bishop. 

tfpon  the  morrow,  the  holy  bishop  took  with  him  the  herdman,  and  yode  unto 
the  presence  of  the  king,  and  axed  of  him  in  sharp  wise,  why  that  over-night  he  had 
denied  to  him  lodging.  Wherewith  the  king  was  so  abashed,  that  he  had  no  power 
to  give  unto  the  holy  man  answer.  Then,  St.  Germain  said  to  him :  I  charge  thee, 
hi  the  name  of  the  Lord  Qod,  that  thou  and  thine  depart  from  this  palace,  and  resign 
it  and  the  rule  of  thy  land  to  him  that  is  more  worthy  this  room  than  thon  art  The 
which  all  things  by  power  divine  was  observed  and  done ;  and  the  said  herdman,  by 
the  holy  bishop's  authority,  was  set  into  the  same  dignity ;  of  whom  after  descended 
all  the  kings  of  Britahi.  , 

Hall  was  a  man  of  greatly  superior  attamznents  to  Fabian,  being  an 
aooomplished  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  judge  in  the  sheriff's  comt  of  London. 
He  flourished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  1547.  He  compiled  a  copious  Chronicle  of 
English  history  during  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  liuicaster  and  York, 
imder  the  title  of  The  Union  of  the  two  NobU  4tnd  Uluetre  Families  of 
Lancastre  and  York,  with  all  the  actes  done  in  both  the  tymes  of  ^ 
Princes  both  of  the  one  lineage  and  the  other. 

Hall  is  very  minute  in  his  narratives  of  the  fiishions  of  the  times ;  and 
when  his  work  is  considered  as  the  only  compilation  of  English  history  at 
the  command  of  the  wits  of  Elizabeth's  rdgn,  and  as  fumuhing  the  fomi* 
dations  of  many  scenes  and  even  whole  plays  by  the  most  illustrious  of 
those  wits,  the  '  Chronicles'  have  a  value  in  our  eyes  beyond  that  which  in- 
trinsically belongs  to  them.  In  the  Mowing  extract,  the  materials  of  a  re- 
markable scene  in  Richard  the  Third  are  found ;  and  it  is  worth  our  attention 
to  notice,  how  well  the  prose  narration  reads  by  the  side  of  the  poetical  one : — 

80SNE  IN  THE  COUNCIL-BOOM  OF  THE  PBOTECTOB  QLOUCESTEB. 

The  Lord  Protector  caused  a  council  to  he  set  at  the  Tower,  on  Friday  the 
thirteenth  day  of  June,  where  there  was  much  communing  for  the  honourahle 
sdlemnily  of  the  oorooation,  of  the  which  the  time  appointed  approached  so  near, 
that  the  pageants  were  a  making  day  and  night  at  Westmhisfeer,  and  victual  kiiled, 
which  afterwards  was  oast  away. 

I  Went 
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These  lords  thus  Bitdng,  communing  of  this  matter,  the  Protector  came  in  among 
them,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  saluting  them  conrteoosly,  excusing  himself  that  he 
had  been  from  them  so  long,  saying  merrily  that  he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day. 
And  after  a  little  talking  with  hhn,  he  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  *  My  Lord,  yon 
have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  at  Holbom ;  I  require  you  let  us  have  a 
mess  of  them.'  '  Gladly  my  Lord,'  quoth  he,  '  I  would  I  had  some  better  thing,  as 
ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that ;'  and  with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servant  for  a 
^h  of  strawbeiries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  flist  in  communing,  and  thereupon 
prayed  them  to  spare  him  a  little ;  and  so  he  departed,  and  came  again  between  ten 
and  eleven  of  the  clock  into  the  chamber,  all  changed,  with  a  sour  angry  counte- 
nance, knitting  the  brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his  lips ;  uid  so  set 
him  down  in  his  place.  All  the  lords  were  dismayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this 
manner  and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ail.  When  he  had  sitten  a 
whHe,  thus  he  began :  *  What  were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  compass  and  imagine 
the  destruction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the  king,  and  protector  of  this  his 
royal  realm  V  At  which  question,  all  the  lords  sat  sore  astonished,  musing  much  by 
whom  the  question  should  be  meant,  of  which  every  man  knew  himself  dear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  fluniliarity  that  was  between  them, 
thooght  he  might  be  boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were  worthy 
to  be  punished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever  they  were ;  and  all  the  other  aflOrmed 
the  same.  '  That  is,'  quoth  he,  ^  yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,  and  other  with 
her ;'  meaning  the  queen.  Many  of  the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  favoured  her ; 
but  the  Lord  Hastings  was  better  content  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  moved  by  her  than 
by  any  other  that  he  loved  better ;  albeit  his  heart  grudged  that  he  was  not  afore 
made  of  counsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  he  was  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and 
of  their  putting  to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised  to  be  beheaded 
at  Pomfret,  this  self-same  day ;  in  the  which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  by  other 
devised  that  he  himself  should  the  same  day  be  beheaded  at  London.  *  Then,'  said 
the  Protector,  '  in  what  wise  that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's 
wife,  with  her  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft  thus  wasted  my  body  I' 
and  therewith  plucked  up  his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow,  on  his  left  arm.  where  he 
showed  a  very  withered  arm,  and  small,  as  it  was  never  other.  And  thereupon 
every  man's  mind  misgave  them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but  a  quarrel ; 
fer  well  they  wist  that  the  queen  was  both  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  folly,  and 
also,  if  she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  make  Shore's  wife  least  of  her  counsel, 
whom  of  all  woman  she  most  hated,  as  that  concubme  whom  the  kiog,  her  husband, 
most  loved. 

Also,  there  was  no  man  there  but  knew  that  his  arm  was  ever  such,  sith  the  day 
of  his  birth.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  Hastings,  which  from  the  death  of  Ehig 
Edward,  kept  Shore's  wife,  his  heart  somewhat  grudged  to  have  her  whom  he  loved 
80  highly  accused,  and  that  as  he  knew  well  untruly ;  therefore  he  answered  and 
said,  '  Certainly,  my  Lord,  if  they  have  so  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous  punish- 
ment' '  What!'  quoth  the  Protector,  *  thou  servest  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  with 
and ;  I  ten  thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  good  on  thy  body,  traitor  1' 
And  therewith,  as  in  a  great  anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  on  the  board  with  a  great 
rap,  at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the  chamber,  and  therewith  a 
door  dapped,  and  in  came  rushing  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  the  diamber  could 
hold.  And  anon  the  Protector  said  to  the  Lord  Hasthigs,  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor  1* 
'Whatl  mel  my  Lord,'  quoth  he.  'Yea,  the  traitor,'  quoth  the  Protector.  And 
one  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which  shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table, 
or  else  his  head  had  been  deft  to  the  teeth ;  for  as  shortly  as  he  shrunk,  yet  ran 
the  blood  about  his  ears.  Then  was  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morton, 
Bishopof  Ely,  and  the  Lord  Stanley  taken,  and  divers  others  whSdi  were  bestowed 
in  divers  chambeis»  save  the  Lord  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  ccmmanded  to 
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speed  and  shrire  him  apace.  '  For,  by  Saint  Poole/  qnotb  be, '  I  will  not  dine  till 
I  Bee  thy  head  off.'  It  booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  hearily  he  took  a  priest  at 
a  venture,  and  made  a  short  shrift,  for  a  longer  would  not  be  suffered,  the  Protector 
made  so  much  haste  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it  till  this  murder  were 
done,  for  savuig  of  his  ungractouB  oath.  So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  green, 
beside  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid  down  on  a  log  of  timber,  thM  . 
lay  there  for  building  of  the  chapel,  and  there  tyrannoualy  stricken  off,  and  after  his 
body  and  head  were  interred  at  Windsor,  by  his  master,  King  Edward  the  Fourth; 
whose  souls  Jesu  pardon.    Amen. 

After  Forteecue,  the  first  prose  writer  who  mingled  just  and  striloBg 
thought  with  his  language,  and  ivas  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
genius,  was  unquestionably  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  celebrated  chanc^or  of 
Heniy  the  ESghtL 

Thomas  Mors,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  and  waa  bom  in  London 
1480.  His  early  education  was  conducted  at  St  Anthony's  free  sehool  in 
London,  after  which  he  was  placed,  for  instruction,  in  the  family  of  cardinal 
Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury — ^a  method  of  education  much  practiced 
at  that  time  in  England,  though  such  hvoK  were  generally  extended  to  the 
BODS  of  the  nobility  only.  The  cardinal  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  young 
More's  ingenuous  modesty,  and  with  the  vivadty  and  quidmess  of  his  wit, 
that  he  bestowed  especial  attention  upon  his  studies,  and  was  accustomed  to 
remark  to  his  friends,  that  *  More,  whoever  should  live  to  see  it  would  one 
day  prove  a  marvellous  man.' 

In  1497,  he  entered  Canterbury  College,  Oxford,  soon  after  which  he 
gave  evidence  of  remarkable  attainments  for  one  so  young  in  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  languages,  by  the  production  of  some  Epigrams  and  transla- 
tions  of  very  rare  merit  After  having  passed  two  years  at  Oxford  he  re- 
moved thence  to  New  Inn,  London,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  Lmcoln's  Inn  would  be  more 
&vorable  to  his  purpose,  and  thither  he  accordingly  removed,  and  there  re- 
mained until  he  became  a  barrister. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  More  became  a  member  of  parliament,  and  two 
yeara  after,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  a  subsidy  demanded 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  such  strength  of  argument,  that  the  parliament 
actually  refused  to  grant  the  king's  request  As  soon  as  the  vote  to  this 
effect  was  taken,  one  of  the  king's  privy-council  hastened  to  his  majesty  and 
informed  him  that  his  design  had  been  overthrown  by  a  beardless  boy. 
This  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  devised  a  causeless  quarrel  against  More's 
&ther,  who  was  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  released  until  he  had  paid  a  fine 
imposed  upon  him  of  a  hundred  poimds. 

This  event  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  barrister 
that  he  seriously  designed  an  abode  upon  the  continent ;  and  with  this 
view  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  French  language,  and  ako  with  such 
sciences  as  he  might  there  find  useful :  but  by  the  death  of  Hemy  the 
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Seventh,  which  oocurred  before  these  preparations  were  completed,  his 
apprehensions  were  removed,  and  he  accordingly,  returned  to  his  legal  prac- 
tice. In  1510,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  the  city  of 
London ;  made  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  became  so  eminent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  that  scarcely  a  case  of  importance  was  tried  at  the  bar,  in 
which  he  was  not  conc^ned. 

Before  More  entered  directly  into  the  service  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  was 
repeatedly  engaged  in  connection  with  different  embassies  upon  the  conti- 
nent, in  all  of  which  he  evinced  such  learning,  ability  in  the  law,  and  dex- 
terity in  the  management  of  business,  that  on  his  return  from  the  last  of 
these  embassies,  the  king  ordered  cardinal  Wolsey  to  engage  him  in  the 
service  of  the  court  With  tius  view  the  cardinal  offered  him  a  pension ; 
but  this  More  refused,  not  thinking  it  equal  to  his  deserts.  With  this 
spirited  conduct  on  lus  part,  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  insisted 
upon  his  accepting  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Requests,  within  a  month  alter 
which  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of  the  king's  privy-council.' 

Li  1520,  Sir  Thomas  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Exdiequer ;  and  as  his 
income  was  now  such  as  to  render  his  circumstances  easy,  he  bought  a 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  there  settled  with  his  family.  With  all  his  excellent 
endowments  for  public  business,  Sir  Thomas  was  particularly  formed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  private  life ;  and  the  king  havmg  once 
realized  this  engaging  part  of  his  new  &vorite's  character,  became  im- 
patiently eager  for  his  society  and  conversation.  With  this  view  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  for  him  into  his  private  apartments,  and  there  con- 
versing familiarly  with  him  on  divinity,  and  various  other  parts  of  learning. 
There  was,  perhaps,  another  motive  which  induced  this  &miliarity  on  the 
part  of  the  king ;  fbr  as  he  was  at  this  time  preparing  his  famous  answer  to 
Luther,  he  required  the  assistance  of  Sir  Thomas  to  'mould  the  work  into 
proper  shape. 

In  1523,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  soon  after  evinced  great  intrepidity  in  frustrating  a  motion  few 
an  oppressive  subsidy,  promoted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  cardinal  after- 
ward, in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  sevej«ly  reproached  him  for  it^  and  said, 
*  Would  to  God,  you  had  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you 
speaker.'  To  which  Sir  Thomas  immediately  replied,  *  Your  grace  not 
offended,  so  would  I  too.'  The  cardinal  now  perceiving  that  he  could  not 
make  More's  course  of  conduct  subservient  to  his  own  purposes,  endeavored 
to  have  him  sent  abroad ;  but  the  king  had  other  designs  in  view  with  re- 
gard to  him,  and  he  therefore  accepted  Sir  Thomas's  plea  of  delicate  health, 
and  allowed  him  to  remain  at  home,  with  an  occasional  short  embassy  to 
France,  and  other  neighboring  countries. 

When  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  disgraced,  Henry  intrusted  the  Great  Seal  to 
Sir  Thomas,  which  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  25th  of  October,  15S0.  This 
&vor  was  the  more  signal  as  he  was  the  first  layman  who  had  ever  enjoyed 
it ;  but  the  evident  object  of  the  king  was  to  engage  Sir  Thomas  to  &vor 
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his  intended  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon.  More  was,  however,  a 
rigid  Romanist,  and  he  not  only  opposed  the  divorce,  but  when  the 
king's  supremacy  in  the  church  was  declared  by  parliament,  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath  which  it  required,  and  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  accordingly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1535, 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Thus  ignominiously  perished  Sir  Thomas 
More,  confessedly  the  most  illustrious  personage  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign. 

The  benignity  and  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  character  are  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  ill-tempered  wife  after  the  acci- 
dental burning  of  some  of  his  property  during  his  absence  upon  the  cont'  - 
nent  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  spedmen  of  his  English  prose.  Most 
of  his  other  English  writings  are  tracts  on  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
day,  besides  which  he  wrote  a  history  of  Richard  the  Tkirdy  which,  though 
an  unfinished  production,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Hallam  as  the  first  English 
pros^  work  free  frt)m  vulgarisms  and  pedantry. 

The  Utopia^  written  in  Latin,  is,  however,  Sir  Thomas  More's  greatest 
literary  performance.  It  is  a  pure  romance,  and  was  composed  in  1516. 
The  design  of  the  author  was  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  those  sodal  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the  people  might  be 
secured  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  He 
imagines  an  island  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  contented  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  life ;  all  {u*e  employed  in  useful  labor ;  no  one  desires,  in  cloth- 
ing, any  other  quality  than  durability ;  and  since  wants  are  few,  and  every 
member  of  the  community  engages  in  labor,  there  is  no  need  for  working 
more  than  six  hours  a  day.  Neither  laziness  nor  avarice  finds  a  place  in 
this  happy  region ;  for  the  people  have  no  inducement  to  be  indolent  when 
they  have  so  little  toil,  or  avaricious  when  they  know  that  there  is  an 
abimdance  for  all.  This,  however,  is  all  incompatible  with  principles  inher- 
ent in  human  nature :  man  requires  the  stimulus  of  self-interest  to  render 
him  industrious  and  persevering ;  he  loves  not  utihty  merely,  but  ornament 
also ;  he  possesses  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  induces  hun  to  strive  to  out- 
strip his  fellows,  and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property  even  for  its  own 
sake. 

But  with  much  that  is  chimerical,  the  '  Utopia'  still  contains  many  sound 
suggestions.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  for  theft,  the  author  would 
improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  take  away  the 
temptation  to  crimes ;  for  he  observes,  *  K  you  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill- 
educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  firom  their  infimcy,  and  then 
punish  them  for  those  crimes  to  which  their  early  education  disposed  them, 
what  else  is  to  be  concluded  from  this,  than  that  you  first  make  thieves  and 
then  punish  them.'  And  again,  ^  It  being  a  fundamental  opinion  among 
them,  that  a  man  can  not  make  himself  beheve  any  thing  he  pleases ;  nor 
do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble  their  thoughts  by  threatnings,  so  that  men 
are  not  tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  their  feelings  among  them ;  which,  being 
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a  sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by  the  Utopians.  Every  man  may  endeavor 
to  convert  others  to  his  views  by  the  force  of  amicable  and  modest  argu- 
ment, without  bitterness  against  those  of  other  opinions ;  but  whoso  adds 
reproach  and  violence  to  persuasion,  is  to  be  condemned  to  banishment  or 
slavery.' 

Such  liberal  views  were  extremely  rare  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  in  later  life  were  lamentably  departed  from  by  himself  in  practice ;  for 
in  persecuting  the  Protestants,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  intolerance  and 
severity  which  were  strangely  at  variance,  both  with  the  opinions  of  his 
youth,  and  the  general  mildness  of  his  disposition. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  the  work  are  beautiful  beyond  any  thing  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  language ;  but  as  the  style  in  which  the  whole 
performance  is  dressed  in  English  is  bishop  Burnet's,  and  not  Sir  Thomas 
More's,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  quotation  from  it. 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  his  wife,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded:— *  • 

Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  hearty  wise,  I  recommend  me  to  yon.  And  whereas 
I  am  informed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  barns  and  our  neighbour's  also, 
with  all  the  com  that  was  therein ;  albeit  (saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  a  great  pity 
of  so  much  good  com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
must  and  are  bounden  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitation. 
He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost;  and  since  he  hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away 
again  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled !  Let  us  never  gmdge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
worth  and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity.  And  perad- 
venture  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning,  for  his 
wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray 
you  be  of  good  cheer,  and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 
Ood.  both  for  that  he  has  given  us  and  that  he  has  taken  fVom  us.  and  for  that  he 
has  left  us;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase  when  he  will,  and  if  it  please 
him  to  leave  us  yet  less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and 
bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore;  for,  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there 
shall  no  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house. 
I  pray  you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry  in  Ood ;  and  devise 
somewhat  with  your  friends  what  way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made 
for  com  for  onr  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming,  if  we  think  it  good  that 
we  keep  the  ground  still  in  our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we  so 
shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to 
pat  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.  How- 
belt,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters, 
ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  anv  man  were  suddenly 
sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  should  tarry  still  with  the 
king's  grace.  But  now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next 
week  to  come  home  and  see  you,  and  then  shall  we  fkrther  devise  together  upon  all 
things,  what  order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our  children,  as  ye  can  wish.  At 
Woodstock,  the  third  day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  More. 

To  this  letter  we  shall  add  our  author's  account  of  Richard  the  Third| 
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which  was  closely  followed  by  Shakspeare  m  his  tragedy  of  the  same 
name. 

CHARACTER  OF  RICHARD  HI. 

Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat,  was  in  wit  and  conrage  egal^ 
with  either  of  them ;  hi  hody  and  prowess,  far  under  them  hoth ;  little  of  stature,  ill- 
f^tured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard- 
fitvoured  of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and  from  afore  his  birth 
ever  froward.  It  is  for  truth  reported,  that  the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much  ado 
in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of  him  uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into 
the  world  with  the  feet  forward,  as  men  be  bom  outward;  and  (as  the  fkme  runneth) 
Also  not  untoothed  (whether  men  of  hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  else  that  na- 
ture changed  her  course  in  his  beginning,  which,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  many 
things  unnaturally  committed.) 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  which  his  disposition  was  more  meetly 
than  for  peace.  Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  overthrows,  but  never  in 
default  for  his  own  person,  either  of  hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called 
of  dispense,  and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With  large  gifts  he  get  him  un- 
steadfast  friendship,  for  which  he  was  fiiin  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  places,  and  get 
him  stedfast  hatred.  He  was  dose  and  secret;  a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  counte- 
nance, aarrogant  of  heart;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  let- 
ting to  kiss' whom  he  thought  to  kill;  dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway, 
but  oftener  ibr  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and  increase  of  his  estate.  Friend 
and  foe  was  indifi^nt,  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's  death,  whose 
life  withstood  his  purpose.  He  slew  with  his  own  ha^ids  king  Henry  YI.,  being  pris- 
oner hi  the  Tower. 

Contemporary  with  Sir  Thomas  More  though  greatly  inferior  to  him  m 
intellect,  was  Alexander  Barclay,  an  English  clei^gyman.  He  was  bom  at 
Barclay  in  Somersetshire,  and  educated  at  Oriel  CJoUege,  Oxford.  After  hav- 
ing conipleted  his  studies  at  home,he  travelled  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Grerma- 
ny,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  preferred,  first  to 
Baddow  Magna,  in  Essex,  and  afterward  to  Allhollows,  Lombard  St,  London. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Oroydon,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 

Besides  a  curious  work  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  The  Ship  of  Fooles,  in 
which  is  described  a  great  variety  of  human  absurdities,  Barclay  translated 
many  Latin  works,  including  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugurthine  War, 
"which  was  among  the  earliest  English  versions  of  classical  authors  produced 
in  England. 

John  Fischeb,  a  fellow-martyr  vrith  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  somewhat 
his  seniour  in  years,  was  bom  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  1459.  He  lost  his 
father  when  very  young ;  but  by  the  assiduous  care  of  his  mother,  he  was 
prepared  for  college  in  his  native  place,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  In  consequence  of  his  extensive  learning  and  exemplary  w- 
tues,  he  was  selected,  in  1495,  by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
king  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  her  chaplain  and  confessor ;  and  such  were  his 
wisdom  and  piety,  that  she  committed  herself  entirely  to  his  govemment  and 
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directioiL  In  1501,  lie  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  im- 
mediately after  made  vioeH^hanoellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In 
1504,  he  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Rochester;  and,  notwithstanding,  it 
was  the  poorest  See  in  the  kingdom,  yet  such  was  his  attachment  to  it,  that 
he  could  never  be  induced  to  change  it  for  a  richer. 

In  1505,  Fischer  accepted  the  headship  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  when  Luther  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  religious  liberty,  he  boldly 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  Rome.  Though  long  favored  by  the  king, 
he  finally,  in  1527,  fell  under  his  displeasure,  for  siding  with  queen  Cathe- 
rine in  the  affidr  of  her  divorce.  When  the  question  of  the  king's  suprem- 
acy was  agitated  in  1531,  he  opposed  it  with  great  freedom  and  warmth,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  permitted  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his  life,  had  not 
pope  Paul  the  Third,  pleased  with  his  devotion  to  the  Romish  diurch,  created 
him  a  cardinal  This  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  caused  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  high  treason,  and  he  was,  accordingly,  beheaded  on  the  2  2d  of 
June,  1535,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

As  Fischer  was  the  literary  opponent  of  £rasmus,  the  opinion  of  that  illus- 
trious schohir  with  regard  to  his  merits,  should  carry  great  weight  He 
represents  him  as  *  a  man  of  great  and  extensive  powers  of  mind,  and  for  in- 
t^ty,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  greatness  of  soul,  fer  superior  to  all  the 
men  of  his  age.'  The  English  writings  of  Fischer  consist  of  sermons,  and  a 
few  small  tracts  on  religious  subjects.  From  a  funeral  sermon  occasioned 
hy  ihe  death  of  the  Coimtess  of  Richmond,  and  preached  in  1509,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  remarkable  portraiture  of  that  pious  lady's  daily  devo- 
tions:^— 

In  prayer,  every  day  at  her  nprislDg,  which  commonly  was  not  long  after  five  of 
the  dock,  she  began  certam  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  her  gentle- 
women, the  matins  of  onr  lady,  which  kept  her  to^ then  she  came  Into  her 

doset,  where  then  with  her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day,  and  after  that 
daily  heard  fbor  or  five  masses  upon  her  knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and 
devotions  unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day,  was  ten  of  the  dock,  and 
upon  the  fasting  day,  eleven.  After  dinner  faH  truly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 
three  altars  daily;  daily  her  dirges  and  conunendations  she  would  say,  and  her  even 
songs  befbre  supper,  both  of  the  day  and  of  onr  lady,  beside  many  other  prayers  and 
psalters  of  David  throughout  the  year ;  and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  she 
ftiled  not  to  resort  unto  her  chapd,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an  hour  to  occupy 
her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all  this  long  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painfull, 
and  BO  painfU  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain  and  desease.  And  yet, 
nevertheless,  daily  when  she  was  in  health,  she  failed  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 
lady,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth  nxty  and  three  aves,  and  at  ever^ 
ave  to  make  a  kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books  in  French,  whe* 
with  she  would  occupy  herself  when  she  was  weary  of  prayer.  Wherefore  divers  s. 
did  translate  out  of  the  French  into  English.  Her  marvellous  weeping  they  can  bea 
witness  of,  which  here  before  have  heard  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and  many, 
and  at  many  seasons  hi  the  year,  lightiy  every  third  day.    Can  also  record  the  samid 

1  There  is  an  omlasioii  here. 
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tho  that  were  present  at  any  time  when  she  was  honshilde,^  which  was  fbll  ni^  a 
dozen  times  every  year,  what  floods  of  tears  there  issued  forth  of  her  eyes ! 

Thomas  Elyot,^  a  gentleman  of  eminent  learning,  and  a  distinguished 
physician  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  of  Suflfolk,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot ;  but 
the  period  of  his  birth  has  not  been  preserved.  He  was  educated  at  St 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  attainments 
in  philosophy  and  logic  Afber  having  passed  some  years  at  the  university,  and 
having  also  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  he  travelled  upon 
the  continent ;  and  upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  introduced  at  court 
His  imusual  genius  and  extensive  learning  recommending  him  to  the  favor 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  great  patron  of  men  of 
letters,  his  majesty  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  several  important  embassies,  one  of  which  was  to  Rome  in 
1532,  relating  to  the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Catherine ;  and  another,  four 
years  after,  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  FifUi  of  Spain.  He  died  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1546,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Carlton  in  Cambridgeshire, 
where  a  magnificent  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Wood  remarks  that  ^  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  was  an  excellent  grammarian, 
poet,  rhetorician,  philosopher,  phpician,  and  historian ;  and  distinguished 
as  much  for  his  candor,  and  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  life,  as  for  his 
accomplishments.  He  was  admired  and  beloved  by  all  the  men  of  learning 
who  were  his  contemporaries ;  and  his  memory  is  celebrated  by  them  in 
their  respective  works,  particularly  by  Leland.' 

Of  the  numerous  productions  of  Elyot,  the  most  popular  are,  The  Castle 
of  Healthy  and  The  Governor.  The  former  is  a  professional  work,  and  con- 
tains many  sound  precepts  with  regard  to  diet  and  regimen ;  and  the  latter 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  education.  He  recommends  that  children 
be  taught  to  speak  Latin  from  their  infancy  ;  and  he  deprecates  '  cruel  and 
yrous*  schoolmasters,  by  whom  the  wits  of  children  be  dulled,  whereof  we 
need  no  better  author  to  witness  than  daily  experience.'  Mr.  H<i.11|tim 
observes,  in  reference  to  this  passage,  that,  *  all  historians  concur  to  this 
savage  ill-treatment  of  boys  in  the  schools  of  this  period.  The  fierceness  of 
the  Tudor  government,  the  religious  intolerance,  the  polemical  brutality,  the 
rigorous  justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seemed  to  have  engendered 
a  hardness  of  character,  which  displayed  itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when 
it  did  not  even  reach  the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant  cruelty.' 

The  following  brief  passage  from  '  The  Castle  of  Health,'  gives  a  very  &ir 
idea  of  Elyot's  style,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  habits  recommended  by 
the  medical  men  of  that  period. 

*  *  *  *  *    The  mnsdes  are  best  exercised  with  holding  of 

the  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  he  which  doth  exercise  hath  well  digested  liis  meat 
and  is  not  troubled  with  much  wind  in  his  body.    Finally,  load  reading,  counterfeit 

1  Received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  >  Irascible. 
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battle,  tennis  or  throwing  the  ball,  mnning,  walking,  adde(d)  to  shooting,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  exceeds  all  the  other,  do  exercise  the  body  commodiously.  Alway  re- 
member that  the  end  of  violent  exercise  is  difficulty  in  fetching  of  the  breath ;  of 
moderate  exercise,  alteration  of  breath  only,  or  the  beginning  of  sweat.  Moreover,  in 
^vinter,  running  and  wrestling  is  convenient ;  in  summer,  wrestling  a  little,  but  not 
running ;  in  very  cold  weather,  much  walking ;  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  expedient. 
They  which  seem  to  have  moist  bodies,  and  live  in  idleness,  they  have  need  of  violent 
exercise.  They  which  are  lean  and  choleric  must  walk  softly,  and  exercise  them- 
selves veiy  temperately.  The  plummets,  called  of  Galen,  alteres,  which  are  now 
much  used  with  great  men,  being  of  equal  weight  and  according  to  the  strength  of 
him  that  exerciseth,  are  very  good  to  be  used. 

At  the  period  at  present  under  consideration  bishop  Latimer  distinguished 
himself  as  a  zealous  Eeformer,  not  less  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  bishop 
Fischer  did  as  Romanists. 

Hugh  Latimer  was  bom  at  Thirkesson,  in  Leicestershire  14^70.  His 
father  rented  a  small  &rm,  and  though  he  had  a  family  of  seven  children, 
yet  by  industry  and  frugality  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  all  up  at  home, 
and  finally  establishing  them  respectably  in  life.  Hugh,  his  only  son,  was 
early  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  acquh-ed  knowledge  was  such,  that  his  father  at  once  resolved  to 
educate  him  for  the  church.  With  this  view,  as  soon  as  suitable  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  he  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  scholastic  learning ;  and  having  taken  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  entered  into  priest's  orders  as  a  devoted'advocate 
of  Popery.  He  remained  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  however,  but  a 
few  years ;  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Bilney,  a  celebrated 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  became  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  thenceforth  boldly  maintained  both  in  private  and  in  the  pulpit,  the 
\iews  of  the  Protestant  party.  His  preaching  at  Cambridge  gave  great 
offense  to  the  Romish  clergy,  at  whose  instigation  cardinal  Wolsey  instituted 
a  court  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  execute  the  laws  against  heretics.  Before 
this  oourt  Bilney  and  Latimer  were  summoned,  when  the  recantation  of  the 
former,  who  was  regarded  as  the  principal  offender,  caused  both  to  be 
hberated.  Bilney  afterward  disclaimed  his  abjuration,  and  was  burnt 
This,  however,  did  not  abate  the  boldness  of  Latimer,  who  not  only  con- 
tinued to  preach  openly  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  but  even  wrote  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  remonstrating  with  that  arbitrary  sovereign  against  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English.  This  boldness,  although  it  Med  to 
produce  the  desired  result,  gave  no  offense  to  the  king,  who  soon  after  pre- 
sented Latimer  to  a  livmg  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  1535,  appomted  him  bishop 
of  Worcester.  The  ML  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  followed  by  the  passing  of  the 
six  articles  establishing  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  in  consequence  of  which 
Latimer  resigned  his  bishopric 

During  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  the  bishop  suffered  imprisonment ; 
but  being  liberated  after  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  became 
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popular  at  court  as  a  preacher,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  resiime 
bis  Episcopal  functions.  In  Mary^s  reign,  when  measures  were  taken  for 
the  restoration  of  Popery,  Latimer  was  summoned  before  the  council,  and 
although  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape,  he  readily  obeyed  the  citation, 
exclaiming  as  he  passed  through  Smithfield,  ^  This  place  has  long  groaned 
for  me.'  After  a  tedious  imprisonment,  he  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  and  Ridley, 
bishop  of  London,  were  led  to  the  stake  together  at  Oxford,  and  committed 
to  the  flames  on  the  16th  of  October,  1555.  On  their  way  to  their  execu- 
tion Latimer  exclaimed  to  his  fellow-martyr,  *  Be  of  good  comfort  Doctor 
Ridley,  and  play  the  man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God^s 
grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out'  Thus  died  bishop 
Latimer,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who  successfully 
introduced  the  reformation  into  England. 

Latimer's  sermons,  his  only  literary  preformances,  are  remarkable  for  a 
fiuniliarity  and  droUery  of  style,  which,  tiiough  it  would  now  be  considered 
very  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly  popular  in  his  own  time,  and  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  impression  upon  his  hearers.  He  was  also  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  clerical  dis- 
courses, by  substituting  topics  connected  with  moral  duties  for  those  incred- 
ible and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  common  subject-matter  of  sermons. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  discouises  will  afford  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  his  style,  and  peculiar  manner  of  preaching. 

HASTY  JUDGMENT. 

Here  I  have  occasion  to  tell  you  a  story  which  happened  at  Cambridge.  Master 
Bilney,  or  rather  Saint  Bihiey,  that  snfiered  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the  same 
Bihiey  was  the  instrument  whereby  God  called  me  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank 
him,  next  to  God,  for  that  knowledge  that  I  have  in  the  word  of  God.  For  I  was 
as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England,  insomuch  that,  when  I  should  be  made 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Melancthon  and  against 
his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  me  at  that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  was  ssealons  with- 
out knowledge;  he  came  to  me  afterward  in  my  study,  and  desired  me  for  God's 
sake  to  hear  his  confession ;  I  did  so ;  and,  to  say  the  veiy  truth,  by  his  confession  I 
learned  more  than  before  in  many  years ;  so  ttom  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell 
the  word  of  God,  and  forsook  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  went  with  him  to  visit  the  prisoners 
in  the  tower  at  Cambridge,  for  he  was  ever  visiting  prisoners  and  sick  folk.  So  we 
went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we  were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to 
patience,  and  to  acknowledge  their  fiinlts.  Among  other  prisoners,  there  was  a 
woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had  killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and 
steadfastly  denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the  act ;  which  denying  gave 
us  occasion  to  search  for  the  matter,  and  so  we  did ;  and  at  length  we  found  that 
her  husband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  sought  means  to  make  her  out  of  the 
way.  The  matter  was  thus  :~-A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At  length  it  died  in  harvest-time ; 
she  went  to  her  neighbours  and  other  Mends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare  the  child 
for  burial ;  but  there  was  nobody  at  home,  every  man  was  in  the  field.    The  woman, 
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in  ft  heaviness  and  trouble  ,of  spirit,  went,  and  being  herself  alone,  prepared  the 
child  for  burial.  Her  husband  coming  home,  not  baring  great  love  toward  her, 
accused  her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and  brought  to  Cambridge.  But 
as  &r  forth  as  I  could  learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my  conscience 
the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circumstances  well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this  I  waa  called  to  preach  before  the  king,  which  was  my  first 
sermon  that  I  made  befbre  his  majesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor ;  where  his  ma- 
jesty, after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  most  familiarly  talk  with  me  in  a  gallery. 
Now,  when  I  saw  my  time,  I  kneeled  down  before  his  majesty,  openmg  the  whole 
matter,  and  afterward  most  humbly  desired  his  majesty  to  pardon  that  woman. 
For  I  thought  in  my  conscience  she  was  not  guilty,  or  else  I  would  not  for  all  the 
world  sue  fbr  a  murderer.  The  king  most  graciously  heard  my  humble  request, 
insomuch  that  I  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  homeward.  In  the 
mean  season,  that  woman  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  whose 
god-fkther  I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  god-mother.  But  all  that  tune  I  hid  my 
pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of  it,  only  exhorting  her  to  confess  the  truth.  At 
length  the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer;  I  came  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  to 
instruct  her ;  she  made  great  moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till  we 
brought  her  to  a  good  opinion;  and  at  length  showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and 
let  her  go. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  that  though  some  women  be  very  unnatural, 
snd  forg&i  their  children,  yet  when  we  hear  any  body  so  report,  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  believing  the  tale,  but  rather  suspend  our  judgments  till  we  know  the 
troth. 

THE  SHEPHERDS  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

I  pray  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first  opened  1  To  the  bishops  or 
great  lords  which  were  at  this  time  at  Bethlehem  1  Or  to  those  joUy  damsels  with 
their  fiudlngales,  with  their  round-«bouts,  or  with  their  bracelets  1  No,  no,  they 
bad  too  many  lets  to  trim  and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time  to 
hear  of  the  nativity  of  Christ;  their  minds  were  so  occupied  otherwise,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  hear  of  him.  But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  by  the  Shep- 
herds, and  it  was  revealed  unto  them  in  the  night-time,  when  every  body  was  at 
rest ;  then  they  heard  this  joyfU  tidings  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  for  these  shep- 
herds were  keeping  their  sheep  in  the  night  season  firom  the  wolf  and  other  beasts, 
and  from  the  fi>x;  for  the  sheep  in  that  country  do  lamb  two  times  in  a  year,  and 
therefore  it  was  needfVil  for  the  sheep  to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.  And  here 
note  the  diligence  of  these  shepherds ;  for  whether  the  sheep  were  their  own,  or 
whether  they  were  servants,  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book ;  but 
it  is  most  like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep 
their  sheep.  Now,  if  these  shepherds  had  been  deceitfhl  fbUows,  that  when  their 
masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep,  they  had  been  drinking  in  the 
alo-house  all  night,  as  some  of  our  servants  do  now-a-days,  surely  the  angel  had  not 
appeared  unto  them  to  have  told  them  this  great  joy  and  good  tidings.  And  here  all 
servants  may  learn  by  these  shepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  diligentiy  unto  their  masters ; 
in  what  business  soever  they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  pidnfU  and  diligent  like  at 
Jacob  was  unto  hismaster  Labaa 

Now  these  shepherds,  I  say,  they  watch  the  whole  night,  th^  attepd  upon  their 
vocation,  they  do  according  to  their  calling,  they  keep  their  sheep,  they  run  not 
hither  and  thither  spending  the  time  in  vafai,  and  neglecting  their  office  and  calling 
No,  they  did  not  so.  Here  by  these  shepherds  men  may  learn  to  attend  upon  their 
offices  and  callings :  I  would  wish  that  clergymen,  the  curates,  parsons,  and  vicars, 
the  bishqps  and  aU  other  spiritoal  persons,  would  learn  this  lesson  by  these  poor 
shepherds ;  which  is  this,  tQ  abide  by  their  flocks,  and  by  their  sheep,  to  tany  among 
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them,  to  be  careftil  over  them,  not  to  nm  hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleasure, 
but  to  tarry  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  sheep  with  the  food  of  God's  word,  and 
to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to  feed  them  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  yon,  these 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stout  and  great  learned  clerk ;  for 
these  shepherds  had  but  the  care  and  charge  over  brute  beasts,  and  yet  were  diligent 
to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other  have  the  cure  over  Gk>d's  lambs 
which  he  bought  with  the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  careless,  so  negligent, 
so  slothftd  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  most  part  intendeth  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  but 
they  long  to  be  fed  of  the  sheep ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pastimes,  they  care  for 
no  more.  But,  what  said  Christ  to  Peter  1  What  said  hel  Petre,  amas  met 
(Peter,  lovest  thou  me  1)  Peter  made  answer,  yes.  Then  feed  my  sheep.  And  so 
tiie  third  time  he  commanded  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  clergymen  do 
declare  plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  because  they  feed  not  his  flock.  If  they 
had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  no  doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  feed 
his  sheep.       *       ♦       ♦ 

*  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  praising  God,  for  all  the  things  that 
they  had  heard  and  seen,*  &c.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  returned 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Here  we  learn  every  man  to  follow 
his  occupation  and  his  vocation,  and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  God  call  him  from 
it  to  another,  for  God  would  have  every  man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath 
ordained  for  him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  occupation  truly,  without 
any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  everlasting  life. 

We  shall  close  our  present  remarks  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Bale,  Uie 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Ossoiy,  in  Ireland. 

John  Bale  was  bom  at  Cove,  in  Suffolk,  1495.  His  parents  being  in 
narrow  circumstances,  he  was  sent,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  to  the 
monastery  of  Camelite^  in  Norwich,  and  moved,  a  few  years  after,  to  Jesus 
CoUege,  Cambridge.  His  whole  education,  both  in  school  and  at  college^ 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romish 
church,  but  before  he  entered  into  orders  he  became  a  devoted  Protestant 
He  informs  us  in  reference  to  this  change,  *  that  he  was  involved  in  the 
utmost  ignorance  and  darkness  of  mind,  both  at  Norwich  and  Cambridge, 
till  the  word  of  God  shining  forth,  the  churches  began  to  return  to  the 
true  fountains  of  divinity.  That  the  instfument  of  his  conversion  was  not 
a  priest  or  a  monk,  but  the  most  noble  Earl  of  Wentworth.'  His  conver- 
sion, however,  exposed  him  to  the  severest  persecutions  from  the  Eomiah 
clergy,  and  he  woiild  doubtless  have  felt  the  full  force  of  their  resentment 
had  he  not  been  protected  by  Lord  Cromwell,  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
principal  favorites.  But  after  the  death  of  that  nobleman.  Bale  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  When  Edward 
the  Sixth  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  recalled  by  that  youthful  monarch 
to  England,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1552,  nominated  to  the  See  of 
Ossory  in  Ireland.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  immediately  began 
to  introduce  such  reformations  in  his  diooess  as  would  have  a  tendency  to 
correct  the  extensive  abuses  which  there  prevailed,  particularly  the  vicious 
and  irregular  lives  of  the  priests ;  but  all  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by  the 
pr^^nature  death  of  Edward,  and  the  accession  of  Maiy  to  the  throne.  The 
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priests  of  Ossory  now  resolved  to  retaliate  upon* their  bishop ;  and  while 
they  were  endeavoring  to  compass  his  death,  he  fled  once  more  to  Holland^ 
and  thence  passed  to  Basil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  remained  until  Mary's 
death.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  returned  firom  eidle,  but 
instead  of  resuming  the  duties  of  bishop  of  Ossory,  he  became  prebend  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  this  office  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
month  of  November,  1563,  and  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Bale  was  the  author  of  many  severe  and  intemperate  tracts  against 
popery  \  but  his  most  celebrated  production  is  an  Account,  in  Latin,  of  the 
Lives  of  Eminent  Writers  of  Great  Britain,  extending  from  Japhet,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Noah,  to  the  year  1557.  He  left,  also,  many  curious  metrical 
productions  in  the  English  language,  including  several  dramatic  pieces  on 
sacred  subjects,  which  to  a  modem  taste  appear  utterly  burlesque.  Among 
these  are  plays  on  John  the  Baptisfs  preaching ;  on  The  childhood,  tempta- 
Uony passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  on  The  Lord^s  Supper,  The  washing 
of  the  disciples^  feet,  and  on  Ood^s  promises — ^the  performance  of  all  of 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  exerdses  of  the  Sabbath,  at  Kilkenny,  during 
Bale's  residence  in  L-eland.  Li  1544,  he  published  a  Brefe  Chronycle  con- 
cemynge  the  Examinacyon  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Oldecastell  the  Lorde 
CMiam,  from  which  we  extract  the  account  of  Cobham's  death.  Cobham 
was  executed  in  1417,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  for  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  and  was  the  first  martyr  among  the  EngliJsh  nobility. 

DEATH  OF  LORD  COBHAM. 

Upon  the  day  appohited,  he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower  with  his  anns  bound 
behind  ^^Tn^  having  a  very  cheerfUl  countenance.  Then  was  he  laid  upon  a  hurdle, 
as  though  he  had  been  a  most  heinous  traitor  to  the  crown,  and  so  drawn  forth  into 
Saint  Giles'  Field,  where  as  they  had  set  up  a  new  pair  of  gallows.  As  he  was  com- 
ing to  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the  hurdle,  he  fell  down  devoutly 
upon  his  knees,  deshing  Ahnighty  God  to  fbrgive  his  enemies.  Than  stood  he  up, 
and  beheld  the  multitude,  exhorting  them  in  most  godly  manner  to  follow  the  laws 
of  God  written  in  the  Scriptures,  and  hi  any  wise  to  beware  of  such  teachers  as  they 
see  c<mtraiy  to  Christ  in  their  conversation  and  living,  with  many  other  special  coun- 
sels. Then  he  was  hanged  up  there  by  the  middle  in  chains  of  iron,  and  so  con- 
sumed alive  in  the  fire,  praising  the  name  of  God,  so  long  as  his  life  lasted.  In  the 
end  he  commended  his  soul  into  the  hand  of  God,  and  so  departed  hence  most  Chris- 
teoly,  his  body  resolved  into  ashes. 


tnhxt  tjre  lixtjr. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  POPULAR  MIRD— WILLIAM  TTRDALE — ^BflLSS  COTBROALE^JOHN 
FOX — JOHH  LELABD— GEORGE  GAVEMDISH — ^LORD  BERNERS — JOHH  BELLEEDBH— 
SIR  JOHR  CREKS — ^THOKAS  WILSON— -ROGER  A8CHAM. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  popular  mind  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  a  disposition  to  throw  off  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  the  measures  which  were  taken 
to  effect  this  great  object,  were  wonderfully  fiusilitated  by  the  insufferable 
pride  and  pomp  of  the  prelates  of  that  church,  and  the  shameful  debauche- 
ries of  the  monks.  The  latter  had  beocnne  so  notorious  that  even  the  advo- 
cates themselves  of  popery  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it;  and,  accordingly, 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  the  consdousness  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  only 
reply  was, '  Our  mater  is  not  of  the  lyuynge  but  of  the  doctiyne.'  This,  it 
was  early  perceived,  could  be  done  so  ^ectually  in  no  other  way  as  by  af- 
jbrding  to  the  people  the  means  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
language.  To  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  the  life  of  Tyndale  was 
therefore  devoted. 

William  Ttndale,  the  son  of  John  l^idale,  of  baronial  dignity,  was 
bom  at  Hunt^s  Court  in  Gloucesterahire,  in  14*77.  From  childhood  he  was 
destined  for  the  church,  and  at  a  very  early  age  he,  accordingly,  became  a 
diligent  student  in  the  universily  at  Oxford.  He  continued  at  Oxford 
till  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  enabled  him  to  read 
the  New  Testament  to  his  Mow-students  in  Magdalen  Hall,  snk  also  to 
those  of  Magdalen  College.  In  this  manner  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
skill  in  the  learned  languages  so  essential  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  great  enterprise  upon  which  he  was  soon  to  enter.  Having  taken  his 
degrees  at  Oxford,  Tyndale,  for  some  reason  not  now  known,  entered  the  uni- 
veisity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  also  took  a  degree,  inmiediately  after  which 
he  was  ordained,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1502,  was  set  apart  as 
priest  to  the  nunnery  of  Lambley  in  the  diooess  of  Carlisle.  He  took  the 
vo?m  and  became  a  friar  in  the  monastery  of  Greenwich,  in  1608.  For  some 
years  previous  to  taking  the  vo^  he  had  not  only  read  the  Scriptures  to 
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his  fellow-Btudents,  but  bj  presenting,  in  an  English  dress,  yarious  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  evinced  his  early  zeal  for  the  noble  enterprise  which 
has  perpetuated  his  name. 

How  long  Tyndale  remained  with  the  Greenwich  community  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  having  returned  to  his  native  county,  he  exchanged  the  life  of  a 
friar  for  that  of  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Welch^  a  knight 
of  Gloucestershire,  whose  liberal  table  was  certain  to  procure  him  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and  clergy.  Luther,  at  this  time,  having 
become,  from  his  bold  defiance  of  the  Pope,  the  all-absorbing  topic,  the 
chaplain  was  often  betrayed  into  disputes  with  his  patron's  guests  on  the 
new  heresy.  When  mortified  at  the  ignorance  of  his  authorized  guides,  he 
would  warmly  urge  upon  them  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  This  led 
them,  in  Fuller's  witty  phrase,  *  to  prefer  resigning  Squire  Welch's  good 
cheer,  rather  than  to  have  the  sour  sauce  of  Master  Tyndale's  company.'  At 
this  display  of  Tyndale's  independence  and  conscientious  integrity,  Sir  John 
Welch's  lady  expressed  strong  disapprobation ;  but  Tyndale  took  no  other 
notice  of  her  displeasure,  than  to  translate  and  to  dedicate  to  herself  and  Sir 
John  *•  Erasmus  Enchiridion,'  the  attentive  reading  of  which  resulted  in  the 
happy  conversion  of  both.  He  was  now  firmly  seated  anew  in  their  regard ; 
but  the  hostility  of  the  beneficed  clergy  had  been  thoroughly  aroused^  and 
was  not  quieted  until  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  ordinary.  '  With  a 
deep  sense  of  his  danger,  it  was  his  earnest  prayer  on  the  way,  that  God 
would  strengthen  him  to  contend  firmly,  at  all  hazards,  for  the  truth  of  his 
word.  His  persecutors  had  assembled  strong ;  but  whether  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  protecting  knight,  or  the  secret  providence  of  God,  their  courage 
failed,  and  he  escaped  without  accusation.  The  ordinary,  however,  *  rated 
him  like  a  dog.'  ^ 

Tyndale  now  found  it  necessary,  for  better  security,  to  leave  the  service 
of  Sir  John  Welch,  and  he,  therefore,  made  application  to  Tonstall,  bishop 
of  London,  to  become  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  but  while  the  fate  of  his  applica- 
tion was  pending,  he  happened  to  fall  in  company  with  a  popish  divine, 
with  whom  he  argued  the  necessity  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible 
so  conclusively,  that  the  priest,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed, '  We  had 
better  be  without  God's  law  than  the  Pope's.'  This  audacity  so  fired  the 
spirit  of  Tyndale  that  he  indignantly  replied,  *  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his 
laws ;  and  if  Grod  give  me  life,  ere  many  years  the  plow-boys  shall  know 
more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do' — ^a  pledge  which  he  afterward  amply 
redeemed. 

Having  fisuled  in  his  application  for  a  chaplaincy  under  the  protection  of 
the  bishop  of  London,  Tyndale  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Humphrey 
Munmouth,  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London,  with  whom  he  continued  to 
reside  for  about  six  months.  The  design  of  translating  the  New  Testament 
into  the  English  language,  had  now  become  the  settled  purpose  of  his  life  ; 
and  finding  that  his  native  country  would  no  longer  afford  him  even  a 

»  Ofitor. 
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temporary  retreat  in  which  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  left  England  in  1628, 
and  for  conscience'  sake  became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Having  arrived  at  Hamburgh  in  Germany,  he  im- 
mediately passed  thence  into  Saxony,  and  after  a  conference  with  Luther, 
who  had  just  then  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  German  language 
he  at  once  completed  and  published  at  Wyttemburg  in  1526,  the  first  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  ever  made  from  the  original  Greek  into  the 
English  language.  The  sensation  produced  in  England  by  this  pubHcation 
was  intense;  and  notwithstanding  every  effort  that  the  strength  of  the 
government  could  put  forth,  or  the  rage  of  the  clergy  invent  to  suppress  it, 
still  the  word  of  God  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  *  grew  and  prevailed.' 

From  this  period  Tyndale  became  the  object  of  such  deep  hatred  by  the 
Romish  clergy,  that  they  hunted  him  from  place  to  place  without  intermission, 
until  1630,  when  he  found,  for  a  few  years,  comparative  repose  as  chaplain 
to  a  company  of  English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  in  Holland.  During  his 
sojourn  in  this  city,  he  literally  went  about  doing  good.'  '  He  was,'  says 
Mr.  Offor, '  the  almoner  of  his  more  wealthy  countrymen.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  were  his  days  of  relaxation  from  severe  study  :  on  the  former,  he 
visited  the  sick  and  dying  foreigners,  and  on  Sunday,  both  before  and  after 
divine  service,  he  visited  and  reheved  his  fellow-exiles.  Persecution  for  con- 
science' sake,  swept  like  a  pestilence  over  his  native  land ;  and  carried  along 
with  it,  the  worthiest  of  her  sons.  Many  fled  to  Antwerp  as  their  asylum 
in  the  greatest  distress ;  and  foimd  from  Tyndale's  generous  sympathy,  both 
refreshment  to  the  spirit,  and  assistance  in  purse ;  he,  m  his  chanties,  appear- 
ing like  an  angel  of  mercy ;  in  preaching,  like  an  apostle.' 

At  length,  however,  in  1534,  he  was  treacherously  apprehended  through 
the  agency  of  one  Phihps,  an  emissary  of  the  English  king,  and  immediately 
conveyed  to  a  prison  at  Vilvoord,  a  small  village  situated  between  Brusvsels 
and  Malines.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  imprisonment,  which  lasted 
two  years,  he  was  treated  by  his  jailor  with  great  kindness  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, improved  the  lenity  thus  extended  to  him  by  redeeming  the  pledge  long 
before  given  to  the  priest  of  Gloucestershire  that  *  the  plow-boys  should 
have  the  New  Testament  to  read.'  With  this  view  he  caused  to  be  printed  in 
1535,  an  edition  of  his  version,  in  a  provincial  orthography,  probably  that  of  his 
native  county,  pecuharly  adapted  to  agricultural  laborers.  The  formaUties 
of  a  trial  were  at  length  gone  through  with,  and  he  was  condemned,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  decree  made  at  Augsburgh,  against  what  was  called  heresy.  In 
September  1536,  he  suffered  the  dreadful  sentence  of  death  by  strangula- 
tion, immediately  after  which  his  body  was  bound  to  a  stake  and  burned ; 
and  in  his  dying  momente  he  uttered  the  fervent  ejaculation,  ^  Lord,  open 
the  king  of  England's  eyes.' 

Besides  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek,  Tyndale  translated  the 
Pentateuch  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  He 
also  wrote  many  tracts  of  a  controversial  character,  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct in  endeavoring  to  give  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity ;  the  principal  of 
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which  are  The  Wicked  Mammon,  The  Praetiee  of  Prelates,  The  Revelation 
of  Anti'Chriet,  The  Sum  of  Scripture,  The  Book  of  Beware,  and  The  Obe- 
dience of  a  Christian  Man,  In  the  latter  of  these  works,  which  is  considered 
the  meet  valuable  of  his  original  compositions,  he  maintjuns,  at  some  length, 
the  necessity  of  a  free  diculation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  yemacular  lan- 
guage of  every  country ;  and  after  his  Christian  salutation,  proceeds :  ^  Let 
it  not  make  thee  dispayre,  neither  yet  discorage  thee  (oh  reader)  that 
it  is  forbidden  thee  in  payne  of  lyfe  and  goodea,  or  that  it  is  made  breakynge 
of  the  kynges  peace,  or  treason  vnto  hb  highnes  to  reade  ye  worde  of  thy 
soules  health.  But  much  rather  be  bold  in  the  Lorde,  and  comfort  thy 
soule.  For  as  much  as  thou  art  sure  and  haste  an  euydent  token  thorow 
suche  peisecutyon,  that  it  is  the  true  worde  of  Grod,  which  worde  euer  hated 
of  the  worlde.'  But  the  literary  performance  of  Tyndale  which  should 
embalm  his  name  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  reader  of  the  English 
language,  is  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  From  this  great  work 
we  extract  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  original  spelling,  and  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  the  spelling  of  Offer's  edition  published  in  1836. 

THE  LORD'S  PBAYEB. 

Oure  Father  which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  wyll  be  ftilfllled  as  well  in  erth,  as  hit  ys  in  heven.  Geve  vs  tins  daye  oare  dayly 
breade.  And  foi^ve  vs  oure  treaspases,  even  as  we  foigeve  them  which  treaspas  vs. 
Leede  vs  not  iato  ten^tacion,  bat  delyvre  va  from  yvell.    Amen. 

THE  THIRD  CHAPTER  OP  ST.  MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL. 

In  those  dayes  Jhon  the  baplaser  cam  and  preached  in  the  wildemes  off  inry 
saynge :  Repente  (he  kingdome  of  heven  is  at  honde.  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  spo- 
ken be  the  prophet  Esay,  which  sayeth :  The  voyce  off  a  cryer  in  wyldemes  prepare 
the  lordes  way,  and  make  hys  pathos  strayght. 

This  Jhon  had  his  garment  off  camels  heer,  and  a  gerdell  off  a  skynne  about  his 
loynes.  Hys  meate  was  locnstes  and  wyld  hony.  Then  went  out  to  hym  Jemsalem, 
and  all  Jury,  and  all  the  region  ronnde  abonte  Jcxrdan,  and  were  baptised  of  hym  in 
Jordon,  knoledging  their  synnes. 

When  he  sawe  many  of  the  pharises  and  off  the  saduces  come  to  his  baptism,  he 
sayde  vnto  them :  0  generacion  of  vipers,  who  hath  taught  yoii  to  fle  from  the  ven- 
geaunce  to  come  1  biynge  forthe  therefore  the  frntes  belongynge  to  repentannce.  And 
se  that  ye  ons  thhike  not  to  saye  in  yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to  onie  father.  For 
I  say  vnto  yon,  that  Qod  is  able  off  these  stones,  to  rayse  up  chyldren  vnto  Abra- 
ham. Even  nowe  is  the  ax  put  vnto  the  rote  of  the  trees :  soo  that  every  tree  which 
bringeth  not  fforthe  goode  frnte,  shal  be  hewne  downe,  and  cast  into  the  fyre. 

I  Baptise  you  in  water  in  token  of  repentannce,  but  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is 
myghtier  than  I:  whose  shues  I  am  not  worthy  to  beare,  he  shal  baptise  you  with 
the  holy  gost,  and  with  fyre,  which  hath  also  his  fan  in  his  bond,  and  will  ponrge  his 
floore,  and  gadre  the  wheet  into  his  gamer,  and  will  bnme  the  chaffe  with  everlast- 
yngef^re. 

Then  cam  Jesus  from  Qalile  into  Jordon,  to  Jhon,  ffor  to  be  baptised  off  hym.  But 
Jhon  fforbade  him,sa3ringe :  I  ought  to  be  baptised  off  the :  and  comm^  thou  to  me  1 
Jesus  answered  and  sayde  to  hym :  Lett  hyt  be  so  nowe.  For  thus  hyt  beoommeth 
vs  to  fUtyU  all  rightewesnes.    Then  he  soffied  hym.    And  Jesus  as  sone  as  he  was 
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baptised,  came  strayght  out  of  the  water :  And  lo  heyeD  was  open  vnto  hym :  and  he 
saw  the  spirite  of  God  descend  lyke  a  dove,  and  lyght  vpon  hym.  And  lo  there  came 
a  Yoice  from  heven  sayng :  thys  ys  my  deare  sonne  in  whom  is  my  delyte. 

In  translating  the  Pentateuch,  Tyndale  was  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  who, 
in  1535,  while  Tyndale  was  in  prison  at  Velvoord,  published  the  first  English 
translation  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  with  this  title : — JBiblia,  the  Bible  ;  That 
M,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament  ^faithfully  trans- 
lated out  of  the  Doutche  and  Latyn  into  JSnglish. 

CovsRDALE  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1487,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  He  early  became  a  Protestant,  in  consequence  of  which  ho 
left  England  for  the  continent  In  1551,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Mary  he  again  retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  re- 
mained until  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  He  then  returned  to  Engknd, 
and  hved  in  retirement  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1568,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year. 

The  translations  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  were  soon  followed  by  others, 
so  that  the  desire  of  the  people  for  Scriptural  knowledge  was  amply  grati- 
fied. The  dissemination  of  so  many  copies  of  the  sacred  volume,  where 
neither  the  Bible  nor  any  considerable  number  of  other  books  had  previ- 
ously been  in  use,  produced  very  remarkable  effects.  The  people  being  now 
allowed  to  read  the  Scripture  for  themselves,  and  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  their  meaning,  perused  them  with  such  avidity,  that 
their  minds  thence  received  that  impulse  for  reading  which  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  flourishing  literary  era  which 
so  soon  followed. 

John  Fox,  another  of  the  theologians  of  this  period,  whose  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  brought  them  into  difficulty,  was  bom  at 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  in  161 Y.  He  was  of  respectable  though  not  distin- 
guished parentage,  and  having  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  his  mother,  by  a 
second  marriage,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  step-father ;  by  whom, 
however,  his  early  education  was  so  carefully  attended  to,  that  he  entered 
the  university  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  took  the  degree  of  bach* 
elor  of  arts  in  1538,  and  for  ability  and  learning  was  so  distinguished  that 
he  was  immediately  after  chosen  fellow  ofHhe  Magdalen  College,  and  received 
thence  his  master's  degree,  in  1543. 

Fox  early  discovered  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  while  at  the  university,  and 
before  he  had  commenced  the  study  of  divinity,  he  wrote,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, several  comedies,  the  subjects  of  all  of  which  were  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture. One  of  the  comedies,  De  Christo  Triumphante^  was  translated  into 
English  during  the  reign  of  EKzabeth  by  Richard  Day,  and  has  since  been 
repeatedly  bpulished  under  the  title  of  Christ  Jesus  Triumphant^  wherein 
is  described  the  glorious  triumph  and  conquest  of  Christ  over  sin^  deaths 
and  the  law, 
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After  a  few  yean  paased  m  this  manner,  Fox  abandoned  poetry  alto- 
geiher,  and  turned  his  exclnare  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity.  He  was 
still  at  Oxford ;  and  so  closely  did  lie  now  apply  himself  to  his  studies,  par- 
ticularly to  the  investigation  of  those  controverted  pcnnts  which  were  then 
engaging  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  that  he  entirely  withdrew  from 
society,  and  often  sat  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  Becoming, 
after  the  most  painful  investigation,  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Pop^,  he 
avowed  his  conversion  when  examined  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  1543,  and 
was  in  consequence  expelled  from  his  college.  After  this  event,  being  de- 
serted by  his  ftiends,  he  passed  some  time  in  extreme  poverty,  but  was  at 
length  employed  by  a  gentleman  of  Warwickshire  as  tutor  to  his  £unily. 
He  must  have  remained  in  this  situation,  however,  but  a  very  sbort  time ;  for 
toward  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  again  became  so  reduced  in  circumstanoes  that  he  would  have  perished 
through  absolute  want,  had  not  relief  been  afforded  him  by  some  unknown 
person,  who  was  deeply  affected  by  his  wretched  appearance  as  he  was  sit- 
ting in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  unknown  stranger  who  so  unexpectedly  relieved  Fox's  wants,  bade 
him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  give  way  to  despondency,  as  a  happy  change 
was  about  to  occur  in  his  fortunes.  The  truth  of  this  seasonable  encourage- 
ment was  almost  immediately  realized;  for  within  a  very  few  days,  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  her  fiunily  at 
Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey. In  this  peaceful  retreat,  he  remained  until  the  persecutions  of  Mary's 
reign  compelled  him  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  continent  Proceeding  through 
Antwerp  and  Strasburg  to  Basle,  in  Germany,  he  there,  for  some  years,  sup- 
ported himself  by  correcting  the  press  for  Oporimus,  a  celebrated  printer ; 
but  upon  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  kindly  received  and  provided  for  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Ryegate.  Through  other  powerful  ftiends, 
such  as  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Bishop  Grindal,  and 
Bishop  Pinkington,  he  might  now  have  obtained  considerable  preferment; 
but  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  articles  to  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  subscribe,  and  disapproving  of  some  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  he  declined  all  offers  made  to  him  except  that  of  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  which  he  accepted  wilb  great  reluctance.  He 
died  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1587,  m  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
much  respected  for  the  piety,  modesty,  humanity,  and  conscientiousness  of 
his  character,  as  well  as  for  his  extensive  acquirements  in  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities, and  other  branches  of  learning. 

Fox  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  chiefly  on  theological 
subjects ;  but  the  work  on  which  his  £une  rests  is  his  history  of  the  Act$ 
and  Monuments  of  the  Churchy  popularly  deminated  Fooi^s  Booh  of  Mar- 
tyrs, This  celebrated  production,  on  which  the  author  labored  for  eleven 
years,  was  published  in  1563,  and  was  received  with  great  fiivor  by  the 
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ProteBtantB ;  but,  of  course,  oocaeioned  much  exasperation  among  the  oppo- 
nte  party,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  undermine  its  credit.  That 
the  author  has  frequently  erred,  and,  like  other  controversial  writers  of 
the  time,  somedmes  lost  his  temper  and  sullied  his  pages  with  coarse  lan- 
guage, can  not  be  denied ;  but  that  mistakes  were  willfully  or  malignantly 
committed  by  him,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  prove.  With  regard  to 
what  he  derived  from  written  documents,  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  preface  to 
his  '  History  of  the  Reformation,'  bears  strong  testimony  in  his  &vor,  by  de- 
claring that, '  having  compared  the  Acts  and  Monuments  with  the  records, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  any  error  or  prevarication  in  them,  but 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  exactness.' 

Few  writers  of  the  period  that  we  are  at  present  considering,  afford  more 
ample  scope  for  extracts  than  Fox;  but  our  limitsi  will  permit  us  to  intro- 
duce only  the  foUowing : — 

THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

What  man  soever  was  the  instrument  (whereby  this  invention  was  made),  without 
all  doubt  God  himself  was  the  ordainer  and  disposer  thereof,  no  otherwise  than  he 
was  of  the  gift  of  tong:ae8,  and  that  for  a  similar  purpose.  And  well  may  this  gift 
of  printing  be  resembled  to  the  gift  of  tongues :  for  like  as  God  then  spake  with 
many  tongues,  and  yet  all  that  would  not  turn  the  Jews ;  so  now,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaketh  to  the  adversaries  in  innumerable  sorts  of  books,  yet  they  will  not 
be  converted,  nor  turn  to  the  gospel. 

Now  to  consider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  Lord  hath  given  this  gift  of  print- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  to  what  great  utUity  and  necessity  it  serveth,  it  is  not  hard  to 
judge,  who  so  wisely  perpendeth  both  the  time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel 
which  thereof  ensneth. 

And  first,  touching  the  time  of  this  fhcolty  given  to  the  use  of  man,  this  is  to  be 
marked :  that  when  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  all  and  ftdl  the  consent  of  the  car- 
dinals, patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  lawyers,  doctors,  provoses, 
deans,  archdeacons,  assembled  together  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  condemned 
poor  John  Huss  and  Hierome  of  Prague,  to  death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they 
were  no  heretics ;  and  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians,  and  all  the  whole 
world,  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Romish  see ;  and  had  made  all  Christian 
people  obedienciaries  and  vassals  unto  the  same,  havhag  (as  one  would  say)  all  the 
world  at  their  will,  so  that  the  matter  now  was  past  not  only  the  power  of  all  men, 
but  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  recovered :  in  this  very  time  so  dangerous  and 
desperate,  when  man's  power  could  do  no  more,  there  the  blessed  wisdom  and 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his  church,  not  with  sword  and 
tatget  to  subdue  his  exalted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and  reading  to 
convince  darkness  by  light,  error  by  truth,  ignorance  by  learning.  So  that  by  this 
means  of  printing,  the  secret  operation  of  God  hath  heaped  upon  that  proud  kingdom 
a  double  conftision.  For  whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  burned  John  Huss  befbre, 
and  Hierome  of  Prague,  who  neither  denied  his  transubstantiation,  nor  his  supremacy, 
nor  yet  his  popish  mass,  but  said  mass,  and  heard  mass  themselves;  neither  spake 
against  his  purgatory,  nor  any  other  great  matter  of  his  popish  doctrine,  but  only 
exclaimed  against  his  excessive  and  pompous  pride,  his  unchristian  or  rather  anti- 
christian  abomination  of  life :  thus  while  he  could  not  abide  his  wickedness  only  of 
life  to  be  touched,  but  made  it  heresy,  or  at  least  matter  of  death,  whatsoever  was 
spoken  against  his  detestable  conversation  and  maimers,  God  of  his  secret  judgment, 
time  to  help  his  church,  hath  ibund  a  way  by  this  ftcolfy  of  printing,  not 
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only  to  confound  his  lif^  and  conversation,  which  before  he  oonld  not  abide  to  be 
touched,  but  also  to  cast  down  the  foundation  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  examine, 
conAite,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions  most  detestable,  in  such  sort^ 
that  though  his  life  were  never  so  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no  man 
is  so  blind  but  may  see,  that  either  the  pope  is  anti-christ,  or  also  that  anti-christ  is 
near  cousin  to  the  pope :  and  all  this  doth,  and  will  hereafter  more  and  more,  appear 
by  printing. 

The  reason  whereof  is  this :  for  that  hereby  tongues  are  known,  knowledge 
groweth,  judgment  encreaseth,  books  are  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seen,  the  doctors 
be  read,  stories  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth  discerned,  falsehood  detected, 
and  with  finger  pointed,  and  all  (as  I  said)  through  the  benefit  of  printing.  Where- 
fore I  suppose,  that  either  the  pope  must  abolish  printing,  or  he  must  seek  a  new 
world  to  reign  over :  for  else,  as  the  world  standeth,  printing  doubtless  will  abolish 
him.  But  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  cardinals,  must  this  understand,  that 
through  the  light  of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to  have  eyes  to  see,  and 
heads  to  judge.  He  can  not  walk  so  invisible  in  a  net,  but  he  will  be  spied.  And 
although,  through  might,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Huss  before,  and  of  Hierome, 
that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to  make  his  kingdom  sure ;  yet,  instead  of 
John  Huss  and  other,  God  hath  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whose  voice  the  pope  is 
never  able  to  stop  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this  printing,  as  by 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  singular  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  soundeth  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven:  and  what  God 
revealeth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and  what  is  known  in  one  nation,  is 
opened  to  aU. 

John  Leland,  another  ornament  of  this  period,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
London  about  1495.  He  lost  both  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  but  was  im 
mediately  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Myles,  who  not  only  supported  him  sA 
school,  but  also,  through  admiration  of  his  genius,  sent  him  to  Christ'i 
College,  Cambridge,  whence,  however,  he  soon  after  removed  to  All-Souls- 
College,  Oxford.  At  Oxford,  Leland  devoted  himself  for  several  years  vnth 
very  great  assiduity  to  his  studies,  particularly  to  the  Greek  language  and 
literature.  Having  left  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  continued  to 
reside  for  some  years,  enjojdng  the  friendship  and  even  intimacy  of  most  of 
the  learned  men  of  that  city. 

In  addition  to  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, Leland  became,  while  abroad,  familiar  with  the  French,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Spanish ;  and  what  was  still  more  unusual  at  that  time,  he  gave, 
after  his  return  to  England,  much  attention  to  the  Welsh  and  Saxon.  Heniy 
the  Eighth,  through  admiration  for  his  learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  made  him  his  librarian ;  and  as  he  had  a  strong  inclination 
for  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  his  native  countiy,  the  king  gave  him 
a  commission  to  inspect  records,  wherever  placed ;  and  armed  with  this 
authority,  he  proceeded  upon  a  tour  of  the  whole  kingdom,  at  once  to  visit 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  tumuli,  and  other  objects  surviving  from 
an  early  age,  and  to  make  researches  into  the  libraries  of  coUeges,  abbeys, 
and  cathedrab.  In  the  course  of  six  years  thus  employed,  he  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  materials,  some  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  king^s 
library,  in  consequence  of  which  Henry  named  him  his  antiquarian. 

The  works  which  Leland  subsequently  composed  with  reference  to  his  &- 
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vorite  pureuits,  convey  a  very  flattering  impression  of  his  diligence,  and  of 

the  value  of  his  labors ;  but  they  present  little  attraction  except  to  readers  of 

a  peculiar  taste.     Some  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin ;  but  the  Itinerary — ^an 

account  of  his  travels,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  which  he  visited,  together 

with  a  catalogue  of  English  writers — is  in  English.     Leland  was,  for  the  last 

two  years  of  his  life,  insane — a  disease  superinduced,  in  all  probability,  by 

too  severe  study.    He  died  in  London,  in  1552. 

I 

Gborob  Cavendish,  gentleman,  usher  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  afterwards 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  belongs  to  the  writers  of  this  period,  but  the  time  of 
his  birth  has  not  been  preserved.  To  Wolsey  he  was  strongly  attached,  and 
after  that  prelate's  fiidl,  he  continued  to  serve  him  ^ithfiilly  until  his  death. 

Cavendish  himself  died  in  1557,  leaving  in  manuscript  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
WoUey,  in  which,  while  he  admils  the  ant^ant  disposition  of  the  cardinal, 
he  highly  extols  his  general  character.  The  Metrical  Visions  of  Cavendish 
treat  of  the  fortunes  and  fell  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his 
time.  Respectmg  the  life  of  Wolsey  a  recent  editor  observes : — *  There  is  a 
sincere  and  impartial  adherence  to  truth,  a  reality,  in  Cavendish's  narrative, 
which  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  his  reader,  and  very  much  increases  his 
pleasure.  It  is  a  work  without  pretensions,  but  full  of  natural  eloquence, 
devoid  of  the  formality  of  a  set  rhetorical  composition,  unspoiled  by  the  af- 
fectation of  that  classical  manner  in  which  all  biography  and  history  of  old 
time  was  prescribed  to  be  written,  and  which  often  divests  such  records  of 
the  attraction  to  be  found  in  the  conversational  style  of  Cavendish.  Shak- 
speare  has  Uterally  followed  him  in  several  passages  of  his  king  Henry  VIH., 
merely  putting  his  language  into  verse.  Add  to  this  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  the  work,  as  the  only  sure  and  authentic  source  of  information  upon 
many  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  that  reign ;  and  from  which  all  his- 
torians have  largely  drawn,  (through  the  secondary  medium  of  Holinshed 
and  Stow,  who  adopted  Cavendish's  narrative,)  and  its  intrinsic  value  need 
not  be  more  fully  expressed.' 

From  this  work  we  extract  the  following  curious  account  of  the  ^miliar 
visits  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  house  of  cardinal  Wolsey  : — 

And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  for  his  recreation,  to  repair  unto  the  Car- 
dinars  bouse,  as  he  did  divers  timea  in  the  year,  at  which  time  there  wanted  no  prep- 
arations, or  goodly  furniture,  with  viands  of  the  finest  sort  that  might  be  provided 
for  money  or  friendship ;  such  pleasures  were  then  devised  for  the  king's  comfort 
and  consolation,  as  might  be  invented,  or  by  man's  wit  imagined.  The  banquets 
were  set  forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costly  manner, 
that  it  was  a  heaven  to  behold  There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to 
dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for  the  time  with  other  goodly  dis- 
ports. Then  was  there  all  kinds  of  music  and  harmony  set  fbrth,  with  excellent 
voices  both  of  men  and  children.  I  have  seen  the  king  come  suddenly  in  thither  in 
a  mask,  with  a  dozen  of  other  maskers,  all  in  garments  like  shepherds,  made  of  fine 
doth  of  gold,  and  fine  crimson  satin  paned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good 
proportion  of  visnomy ;  their  hairs,  and  beards,  either  of  fine  gold  wuw,  or  else  of 
rilver,  and  some  being  of  black  silk ;  having  sixteen  torch  bearers,  besides  their 
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droms,  and  other  penoas  attending  upon  them,  with  Tiaon,  and  clothed  an  in  satin, 
of  the  same  colomv.  And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the  haU,  ye  shall 
nndentand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  wateigate,  without  any  noise,  where,  against 
his  coming,  were  laid  charged  many  chamberB,i  and  at  his  landing  they  were  all  shot 
oflT,  which  made  snch  a  ramble  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder.  It  made  aU  the 
noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse  what  it  should  mean  coming  so  sudden- 
ly, they  sitting  quietly  at  a  solemn  banquet  «  «  «  *  Then,  immediately  after 
tUs  great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  desired  the  lord  chamberlain  and  comptroller  to 
look  what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
They  thereupon,  looking  out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  again  and  showed 
him,  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  should  be  some  noblemen  and  strangers  arrived 
at  his  bridge,  as  ambassadors  from  some  fordgn  prinoe.  «  «  *  «  Then  quoth 
the  ^rd^"fi  to  my  lord  chamberlain, '  I  pray  you,'  quoth  he,  *  show  them  that  it 
aeemeth  me  that  there  should  be  among  them  some  noblemen,  whom  I  suppose  to  be 
much  more  worthy  of  honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place  than  I ;  to  whom 
I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender  my  place  according  to  my  duty.'  Then 
gptke  my  lord  chamberlain  unto  them  in  French,  declaring  my  lord  cardinal's  mind ; 
and  they  rounding*  him  again  in  the  ear,  my  lord  chamberiain  said  to  my  lord  car- 
dinal, '  Sir,  they  confess,'  quoth  he,  'that  among  them  is  such  a  noble  personage, 
whom,  if  your  Grace  can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is  contented  to  disclose  him- 
self, and  to  accept  your  place  most  worthily.'  With  that  the  cardinal,  taking  a  good 
adyisement  among  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he, '  Me  seemeth  the  gentleman  with  the 
black  beard  should  be  even  he.'  And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair,  and  of- 
fered the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  The 
person  to  whom  he  oflfered  then  his  chair,  was  Sir  Edward  Nerille,  a  comely  kniglit 
of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  more  resembled  the  king's  person  in  that  mask 
than  any  other.  The  king,  hearing  and  peroeiying  the  cardinal  so  deceiyed  in  his 
estimation  and  choice,  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  but  plucked  down  his  yisor,  and 
Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out  with  snch  a  pleasant  conntenance  and  cheer, 
that  all  noble  estates*  there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to  be  there  amongst  them, 
lejoioed  very  much.  The  cardinal  eftsoons*  desired  his  highness  to  take  the  place 
of  estate,  to  whom  the  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his  apparel ; 
and  so  departed  and  went  straight  into  my  lord's  bedchamber,  where  there  was  a 
great  fire  made  and  prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  appareDed  him  with  rich  and 
princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the  king's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet 
were  clean  taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and  sweet  perfomed 
cloths ;  every  man  sitting  still  untQ  the  king  and  his  maskets  came  in  among  them 
again,  every  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the  king  took  his  seat  under  the 
cloth  of  estate,  commandhig  no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still,  as  they  did  before. 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  king's  majesty,  and  to  all  the  rest  through 
the  tables,  wherein,  I  suppose,  were  served  two  hundred  dishes,  or  above,  of  w<m- 
drous  costly  meats  and  devices,  subtilly  devised.  Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole 
night  with  banquetting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  khig,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

LoBD  BsBNEBs,  anothoT  popular  writer  of  the  age  of  Heniy  the  Eighth, 
and  a  very  great  fiiyorite  of  that  monaioh,  being  firet  made  hj  him  chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterward  governor  of  Calais,  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicles  of  Fioissart  His  versions 
of  that  fascinating  narrative  of  cotemporary  events  in  England,  France, 

1  Short  guns,  or  cannon,  without  carriages,  chiefly  used  f<n  festive  occasions. 
.    3  Whispering.  •  Persons  of  rank.  <  Immediately. 
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Flanders,  Scotland,  and  other  oonntries,  was  executed  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  was  published  in  1523.  Froissart,  the  original  author,  resided  in 
England  as  secretary  to  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Third,  from  1361,  till 
1366,  and  again  visited  that  country  in  1395.  The  translation  is  an  ex- 
cellent sample  of  the  English  language  ot  that  period,  being  remarkable  for 
the  purity  and  nervousness  of  its  style.  Besides  the  translation  from 
Froissart,  Lord  Bemers  wrote  Ths  History  of  the  Most  Noble  cmd  Valiant 
Kmghty  Arthur  of  Little  Britain,  and  The  Duties  cf  t?ie  Inhabitants  of 
Calais.   From  his  translation  of  Frcnssart,  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ORESSY. 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  Englishmen,  his  blood  changed,  and  (he)  said  to 
his  marshaUs,  *  Make  the  Genoese  go  on  befbre,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the  name  of 
God  and  St.  Denis.'  There  were  of  the  Genoese  cross-bows  abont  a  fifteen  thousand, 
bat  they  were  so  weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagnes,  armed  with  their 
cross-bows,  that  they  said  to  their  constables, '  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight  this 
day,  for  we  be  not  In  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms ;  we  have  more  need  of 
rest'  These  words  came  to  the  Earl  of  Alen^on,  who  said,  *  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  &int  and  fiiil  now  at  most  need.'  Also, 
the  same  season,  there  fell  a  great  rsin  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thmider ;  and 
before  the  ndn,  there  came  flying  over  the  battles  a  great  number  of  crows  for  fear 
of  the  tempest  coming.  Then  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  dear,  and  the  sui  to  shine 
flur  and  bright,  the  which  was  right  in  the  Frenchmen's  eyen,  and  on  the  English- 
men's back.  When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together,  and  began  to  approach, 
they  made  a  great  leap  and  cry,  to  abash  the  Englishmen ;  but  they  stood  still,  and 
stirred  not  for  all  that  Then  the  Genoese  again  the  second  time  made  another  leap 
and  a  feU  cry,  and  stepped  forward  a  little ;  and  the  Englishmen  removed  not  one- 
foot  Thirdly  again,  they  lei^ied  and  cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  withioi 
shot;  then  they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the  English  archers 
stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly  their  arrows  so  wholly  and  thick  that  it  seemed 
snow.  When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through  heads  and  arms  and 
breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down  their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
turned discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them  flee  away,  he  said,  *  Slay  these 
rascals,  for  they  shall  let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then  ye  should  have  seen 
the  men-at-arms  dash  in  among  them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  still 
the  Englishmen  shot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press ;  the  sharp  arrows  ran  into 
the  men-at^mns  and  into  their  horses ;  and  many  feU  horse  and  men  among  the 
Genoese ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could  not  relieve  again ;  the  press  was  so 
thick  that  one  oyerthrew  another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmen,  there  were 
certain  rascals  that  went  on  feot  with  great  knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  men- 
at-arms,  and  murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  England  was  after  displeased,  for  he  had  rather 
they  had  been  taken  prisoners. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Bemeis  was  John  Billbndbn,  archdeacon  of 
Moray,  a  £ivorite  of  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
session  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topography  of  Soot- 
land,  epistles  to  James  the  Fifth,  and  some  poems,  Bellenden  translated,  by 
order  of  the  king.  Hector  Boeoe's  History  cf  Scotland,  and  also  the  first  fire 
books  of  liyy.  The  translation  of  Boeoe  was  published  in  1536,  and  con- 
stitates  the  earHeat  existing  spoken  of  Scottish  literary  prose.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  rather  a  free  traofilation,  and  additions  to  the  original  are  Bometimes 
made  by  the  translator.  Another  translation  of  Boeoe's  History  was  pub- 
lished some  years  after  in  England  by  Holinshed,  an  English  chronicler  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  source  whence  Shakspeare  derived  the 
historical  materials  of  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  As  the  language  of  Bellen- 
den's  translation  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  as  Holinshed's  is  easily  accessi- 
ble, we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  introduce  any  extract  from  the  for- 
mer work. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  of  this  age  Sir  John  Chbke  holds  a  very 
conspicuous  place.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  was  bom  at  Cambridge  on  the  sixteenth  of  June  1614.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  and  such 
was  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature  that  immediately 
after  he  had  taken  his  degrees  he  was  chosen  Greek  lecturer  of  the  university. 
In  1540,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  founded  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, Cheke  was  chosen  the  first  professor,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
university  orator.  In  1544,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  crown,  he  obtained  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  marks,  and  by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  elevated 
provost  of  King's  College.  In  1550,  he  was  raised  to  the  position  of  chief 
gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  and  in  the  following  year  his  majesty 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  With  a  celerity  almost 
unparalleled  he  passed  firom  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  thence  to  the  clerkship  of  the  coun- 
cil, immediately  after  which  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and 
privy-counsellor. 

At  the  period  of  King  Edward's  death,  Sir  John  Cheke's  cup  of  prosperity 
was  fiill,  but  having  acted  as  secretary  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  council, 
he  was,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  1554, 
however,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  soon  after  left  England  for  the  con- 
tinent. He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Strasburgh,  in  Germany,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  Greek 
for  a  subsistence.  In  1556,  he  was  insidiously  drawn  to  Brussels,  and  by 
order  of  King  Philip,  Mary's  consort,  apprehended,  sent  to  England,  and 
again  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  dreadful  alternative  was  now  presented 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Pole,  *  either  to  comply  or  bum ;'  and  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  he  renounced  Protestantism,  and  was  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Romish  church.  The  grie^  remorse,  and  shame,  however,  which  im- 
mediately followed,  hastened  his  end,  and  he,  accordingly,  died  soon  after,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  1557,  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 

Sir  John  Cheke  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  exertions  he  made  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  into  England* 
Having  dictated  to  his  pupils  an  improved  method  for  pronouncing  Greek 
words,  he  was  violently  assailed  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  tiien  Chancellor  <^ 
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Cambridge  uniyenity ;  but  notwithatanding  tbe  fulminations  of  that  severe 
prelate,  the  sptem  of  Cheke  prevailed,  and  prevails  even  to  the  present 
day.  At  his  death  he  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  among  which  was  a 
Tranilaticn  of  the  Gospel  hy  St,  Matthew^  the  design  of  which  was  to 
exemplify  a  plan  that  he  had  conceived  of  reforming  the  English  language 
by  eradicatmg  all  words  except  those  derived  from  Saxon  roots. 

Cheke's  only  original  work  in  English  is  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
The  Hurt  of  Sedition^  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth^  the  design  of 
the  writer  being  to  admonish  the  people  who  had  risen  under  Ket  the  tanner. 
From  this  pamphlet  we  select  the  following  specimen : — 

BEMONSTRANCE  WITH  LEVELLERS. 

Te  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye  it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  by 
spoiling  of  gentlemen,  by  imprisoning  of  gentlemen  1  A  marvellous  tanned  ^  common- 
wealth. Why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their  riches,  or  for  their  rule  1  Rule,  they 
never  took  so  much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  never  resisted  the  king,  never 
withstood  his  council,  be  faithflil  at  this  day,  when  ye  be  fkithless,  not  only  to  the 
king,  whose  subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords,  whose  tenants  ye  be.  Is  this  your 
true  duty— in  some  of  homage,  in  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiance — to  leave 
your  duties,  go  back  ftom.  your  promises,  fall  from  your  faith,  and  contrary  to  law 
and  truth,  to  make  unlawAiI  assemblies,  ungodly  companies,  wicked  and  detestable 
camps,  to  disobey  your  betters,  and  to  obey  your  tanners,  to  change  your  obedience 
from  a  king  to  a  Ket,  to  submit  yourselves  to  traitors,  and  break  your  faith  to  your 
true  king  and  lords  1    *        *        * 

If  riches  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  the  like,  then  think  that  to  be  no 
commonwealth,  but  envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  to  appair^  another  man's 
estate,  without  the  amendment  of  your  own ;  and  to  have  no  gentlemen,  because  ye 
be  none  yourselves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend  none.  Would  ye  have 
all  alike  rich  1  That  is  the  overthrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in  this 
realm.  For,  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when  he  hath  gotten  more  the  idle  shall  by 
lust,  without  right,  take  what  him  list  from  him,  under  pretence  of  equality  with 
him  1  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idleness,  which  destroyeth  the  commonwealth,  and 
not  the  amendment  of  labour,  which  maintaineth  the  commonwealth.  If  there 
should  be  such  equality,  then  ye  take  all  hope  away  from  yours,  to  come  to  any 
better  estate  than  you  now  leave  them.  And  as  many  mean  mien's  children  come 
honestly  up,  and  are  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none  be  hereafter 
holpen  by  you.  But  because  you  seek  equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye 
would  that  be  like,  whereby  every  man  should  be  poor.  And  think,  beside,  that 
riches  and  inheritance  be  Qod's  providence,  and  given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  ho 
thinketh  good. 

Of  the  period  at  present  under  consideration,  we  have  still  to  notice 
Thomas  Wikon  and  Roger  Ascham. 

Of  the  time  of  Wilson's  birth,  of  his  birth-place,  of  his  family,  and  of 
his  early  education,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  That  his  scholar?hip  must 
have  been  respectable  is  evident ;  for  he  not  only  became  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  but  soon  after  rose  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham,  and  to 
▼ariouft  state  employments  under  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1581,  well  advanced 
in  years. 

1  Alluding  to  the  profession  of  the  ringleader.  >  Impair. 
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Wilson,  acoording  to  Burnet,  may  be  regarded  as  the  earfiest  writer  on 
the  English  language.  He  published,  in  1663,  a  System  o/Bketoric  amd 
ZoffiCy  in  which  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  composition  are  laid  down 
with  considerable  ability.  He  strenuously  advocates,  in  this  treatise,  sim- 
plicity of  language,  and  condemns  those  writers  who  disturb  the  natural 
arrangement  of  their  words,  and  reject  fiuniliar  and  appropriate  phrases 
for  the  sake  of  others  more  refined  and  curious.  The  eflfect  which  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work  produced  was  very  remarkable ;  for  his  doctrines  were 
considered  by  the  Church  so  great  and  dangerous  an  innovation,  that,  upon 
a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  cast  into  prison  as  a  heretic  Among  other  &lse 
styles  censured  by  ^V^^lson,  is  that  of  alliteration,  in  illustration  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  caricatured  example: — ^^ Pitiful  poverty  prayeth  for  a 
penny,  but  puffed  presumption  passetibi  not  a  point,  pampering  his  paunch 
with  pestilent  pleasure,  procuring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit,  there  to 
be  punished  with  pains  perpetual.'  The  following  passages  from  his  Art  of 
Rhetoric  contain  much  good  sense : — 

SIMPLICITY  OF  STTLE  BECOMMENDED. 

Among  otber  ksBons,  this  should  first  be  learned,  that  we  never  a£foct  any  strange 
inkhom  terms,  but  to  speak  as  is  commonly  received;  neither  seeking  to  be  over 
fine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless;  using  our  speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ordering 
our  wits  as  the  fewest  have  doen.  Some  seek  so  fkr  for  outlandish  English,  that  they 
forget  altogether  their  mother's  language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  theb* 
mothers  were  alive,  thej  were  not  able  to  tell  what  they  say,  and  yet  these  fine  Eog^ 
lish  clerks  will  say  they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  them 
with  oounterfeitiBg  the  king's  English.  Some  for  Joumied  gentlemen,  at  their  retuin 
home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will  ponder  their  talk  with 
over-sea  language.  He  that  cometh  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  English, 
and  never  blush  at  tbe  matter.  Another  chops  in  with  English  Italianated,  and  ap- 
plieth  the  Italian  phrase  to  one  English,  speaking;  the  which  is,  as  if  an  oration 
that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain  Latin  would  needs  speak  poetiy,  and  for- 
fetched  colours  of  strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach  with  the 
prating  of  pedlars.  The  auditor  in  making  his  account  and.  reckoning,  cometh  in 
with  sisi  souldf  et  eater  denere,  for  65.  and  4^.  The  fine  courtier  will  talk  nothing  but 
Chaucer.  The  mystical  wise  men,  and  poetical  clerks,  will  speak  nothing  but  quaint 
proverbs  and  blind  allegories;  delighting  much  in  theur  own  darkness,  especially 
iriien  none  can  tell  what  they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical,  that 
smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so 
Latin  their  tongues,  that  the  simple  camiot  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  surely 
they  speak  by  some  revelation.  I  know  them,  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly 
upon  dark  words ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term  by  the  t^  him  they  count 
to  be  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good  rhetorician. 

MORAL  AIM  OF  POETBT. 

The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  fobles,  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  For  by  them 
we  may  talk  at  large,  and  win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  declare  beforehand,  that 
these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise  men  without  cause,  neither  yet  continued 
nntU  this  time  and  kept  in  memory,  without  good  consideration;  and  thereupon  de- 
clare the  true  meaning  of  all  such  writing.  For  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  one  tale 
among  all  the  poets,  but  under  the  same  is  comprehended  something  that  pertaineth 
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•itber  to  the  amendment  of  maonen,  to  the  knowledge  of  troth,  to  the  setting  fbrth 
natore's  work,  or  else  to  the  nndentanding  of  some  notable  thing  doen.  For  what 
other  is  the  painAil  travail  of  Ulysses,  described  so  lai^y  by  Homer,  but  a  lively 
pictDie  of  man's  miseiy  in  this  life  1  And  as  Plutarch  saith,  and  likewise  Basilius 
Magnns,  in  the  Iliads  are  described  strength  and  valiantness  of  body:  in  Odessea  ig 
set  forth  a  lively  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are  wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart 
the  redress  of  things ;  the  which  when  for  fear  they  dnrst  not  openly  rebuke,  they 
did  in  colonrs  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by  shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good 
Bothe :  or  else,  because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth,  they  spake  so 
that  none  might  understand  but  those  unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  mean- 
ing, and  knew  them  to  be  of  honest  conversation. 

RoosB  AfiOHAM  was  a  still  moie  distingiiiahed  and  iiiatractiye  writer  than 
llLomaB  Wilson.  Ascham  was  bom  at  Eirkby-Wiske,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1515. 
As  his  parents  were  poor,  and  as  he  early  discovered  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  genius,  he  was  taken  into  the  fiunily  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield, 
and  there  educated  in  company  with  that  noble  knight's  two  sons.  As 
young  Ascham  evinced  great  taste  ht  the  learned  languages.  Sir  Anthony 
sent  him,  in  1530,  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  assiduity 
and  application  eventually  secured  for  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  all  the 
odlebrated  scholars  of  that  college.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  such  was  then  his  schokiship  that  within 
a  month  after,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  fellows  of  his  college.  These 
honors  incited  him  to  a  still  greater  and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  his 
studies ;  and  in  the  Greek  language  his  attainments  soon  became  such  that 
he  read  it  publicly,  in  his  college,  with  universal  applause.  In  the  twenty- 
&st  year  of  his  age  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  and  soon  after  appointed, 
by  the  university,  teacher  of  Greek,  with  a  liberal  salary.  In  order  to  relax 
his  mind  after  so  severe  a  course  of  study,  he  now  composed  Toxaphilus,  w 
a  TTWL\i96  an  Archery^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  His  majes^  being 
pleased  with  the  performance,  settled  a  pension  upon  the  author,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  teach  the  young  prince  Edward,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth 
writing — an  art  in  which  he  particularly  excelled. 

In  1548,  Ascham  became  the  instructor  9f  Elizabeth  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  jBUed  that  situation  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  and  resumed  his  position  of  public  orator,  with  a  pen- 
sion from  the  young  king  Edward.  In  1550  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
%  Richard  Morysine  in  his  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ; 
and  while  in  Germany,  where  he  remained  three  years,  he  wrote  his  Dis- 
oouise  on  the  aflGuis  of  that  country,  which  introduced  him  to  all  the  men 
of  letters  of  the  German  court  fVom  Germany  he  was  recalled  to  become 
Latin  secretary  to  king  Edward — ^a  post  which  he  held  under  queen  Mary 
also,  and  to  which  he  passed  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  A  discussion 
between  several  of  the  eminent  members  of  Elizabeth's  court,  on  the  di£^- 
ent  modes  of  education  then  practiced,  gave  rise  to  his  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject— a  work  stiU  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  best  judges  of  the  art  of 
instruction.    Ascham  died  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1 568,  in  the  fifty-fourtli 
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year  of  his  age,  uiuTersally  lamented ;  especially  by  qaeen  Elizabeth,  who 
did  his  memory  the  honor  to  remark  that '  she  would  rather  have  given  ten 
thousand  pounds  than  to  have  lost  him.', 

Ascham  was  the  earliest  writer  on  education  in  the  English  language,  and 
his  writings  themselves  not  only  furnish  an  improved  example  of  style,  but 
abound  also  in  sound  sense  and  excellent  instructions.  The  SchoolmcLster^ 
which  was  published  by  his  widow  after  his  death,  contains,  besides  the  cor- 
rect  views  of  education  already  alluded  to,  what  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledged 
to  be  '  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  langua- 
ges.' From  this  deeply  interesting  work  we  extract  the  two  following  pas- 
sages, to  which  we  shall  add  The  Qualifications  of  a  Historian^  from  the 
Discourse  on  the  Affairs  of  Oermany, 

THE  CHOICE  OP  A  TUTOR. 

It  is  pity  that  commonly  more  care  ia  had,  and  that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find 
out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse,  than  a  canning  man  for  their  children.  To 
the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  ofifer 
tiie  other  200  shillings.  Qod.  that  setteth  in  heaven,  laugbeth  their  choice  to  scorn, 
and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and 
well-ordered  horse,  bat  wild  and  unfortunate  children. 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fbar  doth  work  more  in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, I  will  gladly  report;  which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed  with 
more  proflt.  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Broadgate,  in  Leicestershire, 
to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceedingly  much 
beholden.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  the  duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber  read- 
ing Phoedon  Phitonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight,  as'  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  meny  tale  in  Bocace.  After  salatation  and  duty  done  with  some  other 
talk,  I  asked  her,  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  1  Smiling,  she  an- 
swered me,  '  I  wiss,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that 
I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.'  *  And 
how  came  you,  madam,'  quoth  I,  *  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  1  And  what 
did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few  men,  have  at- 
tained thereunto  V  '  I  will  tell  you,'  quoth  she, '  and  tell  you  a  truth  which,  per- 
chance, ye  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is 
that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For 
when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit-, 
stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any 
thing  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so 
perfectly  as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threat- 
ened, yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which 
I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure  misordered.  that  I 
think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer ;  who  teacheth  me 
so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the 
time  nothing,  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weep- 
ing, because,  whatever  I  do  else,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole 
misUking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  has  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth 
daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very 
deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' 
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THE  NECESSITT  OF  LEARNING  MORE  THAN  ONE  LANGUAGE. 

I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  learning  these  many  years ;  and  one 
cock  only  have  I  known,  which,  with  one  wing,  even  at  this  day,  doth  pass  all  other, 
in  mine  opinion,  that  ever  I  saw  in  England  though  they  had  two  wings.  Yet  never- 
theless, to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  fast  with  one  leg,  are  masteries,  much  to  be 
marrelled  at  than  sure  example^,  safely  to  be  followed.  A  bishop  that  now  liveth, 
a  good  man,  whose  judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  than  his  opinion  inperfectness 
in  other  learning,  said  once  unto  me ;  *  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
when  all  things  be  translated  into  Latin.'  But  the  good  man  understood  not,  that 
even  the  best  translation,  is  for  mere  necessity  but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  fly  withal, 
or  a  heavy  stump  leg  of  wood  to  go  withal.  Such,  the  higher  they  fly,  the  sooner 
they  fiUter  and  Ikil:  the  fkster  they  run  the  ofter  they  stumble  and  sorer  the  &1L 
Such  as  will  needs  so  fly,  may  fly  at  a  pye,  and  catch  a  daw :  and  such  runners,  as 
commonly  they,  shove  uid  shoulder,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in  the  end  they  come 
behind  others,  and  deserve  but  the  hopshakles,  if  the  masters  of  the  game  be  right 
Judgen. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  fflSTORLAJ^. 

When  you  and  I  read  Livy  together  (if  you  do  remember),  after  some  reasoning 
we  concluded  both  what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  fbr  at  his  hand,  that  would 
wen  and  advisedly  write  an  history.  First  point  was,  to  write  nothing  &lse ;  next, 
to  be  bold  to  say  any  truth :  whereby  is  avoided  two  great  &ults— flattery  and 
hatred.  For  which  two  points,  Csesar  is  read  to  his  great  praise ;  and  Jovins  the 
Italian  to  his  just  reproach.  Then  to  mark  diligently  the  causes,  counsels,  acts,  and 
Issues,  in  all  great  attempts :  and  in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  in  counsels, 
what  is  purposed  wisely  or  rashly ;  in  acts,  what  is  done  courageously  or  fkintly ; 
and  of  every  issue,  to  note  some  general  lesson  of  wisdom  and  weariness  for  like 
matters  in  time  to  come,  wherein  Polybius  in  Greek,  and  Philip  Comines  in  French, 
have  done  the  duties  of  wise  and  worthy  writers.  Diligence  also  must  be  used  in 
keeping  truly  the  order  of  time,  and  describing  lively  both  the  site  of  places  and 
nature  of  penons,  not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the  body,  but  also  for  the  in- 
ward disposition  of  the  mind,  as  Thucydides  doth  in  many  places  very  trimly ;  and 
Homer  everywhere,  and  that  always  most  excellently;  which  observation  is  chiefly 
to  be  marked  in  him.  And  our  Chaucer  doth  the  same,  very  praiseworthy:  mark 
him  well,  and  confer  him  with  any  other  that  writeth  in  our  time  in  their  proudest 
tongue,  whosoever  list.  The  style  must  be  always  plain  and  open ;  yet  sometime 
higher  and  lower,  as  matters  do  rise  and  fell.  For  if  proper  and  natural  words,  in 
well-jomed  sentences,  do  lively  express  the  matter,  be  it  troublesome,  quiet,  augry, 
or  pleasant,  a  man  shall  think  not  to  be  reading,  but  present  in  doing  of  the  same. 
And  herein  Livy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opinion,  carrieth  away  the 
praise. 

After  the  publication  of  Ascham^s  work,  it  became  more  usual  for  learned 
men  to  compose  m  English,  especially  when  they  aimed  to  influence  public 
opinion ;  English  literature  from  that  period  therefore,  assumes  a  new  aspect. 
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TTTTE  Iiave  thus  brought  the  histoiy  of  English  Hteratnre  down  to  the 
Y  T  period  at  which  itB  in&ncy  may  be  said  to  cease,  and  its  manhood 
to  commence.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  sensibly 
eflfected  by  a  variety  of  influences,  which,  for  one  or  two  ages  before,  had 
operated  powerfully  in  extendmg  the  intellect  of  all  the  different  nations  of 
Europe.  The  study  of  classical  literature,  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
and  the  freedom  of  religious  discussion,  had  everywhere  given  activity  and 
strength  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  circumstances 
upon  English  literature,  were,  the  enriching  of  the  language  by  a  great 
variety  of  words  from  the  classic  tongues,  the  establishing  of  better  models 
of  thought  and  style,  and  the  allowing  of  greater  freedom  to  the  frmcy  and 
powers  of  observation  in  the  exercise  of  literary  efforts.  Not  only  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  but  those  also  of  modem  Italy  and  France,  where  letters 
bad  experienced  an  earlier  revival,  were  now  freely  translated  into  English, 
and  being,  through  the  press,  extensively  difliised,  served  to  excite  a  taste 
for  el^;ant  reading  in  the  lower  order  of  society,  where  the  genial  influence 
of  literature  had  never  before  been  felt  The  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vemacuhxr  tongue,  while  it  greatly  affected  the  language  and  ideas  of 
the  people,  was  also  of  no  small  advantage  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  the 
thoughts  of  literary  men,  to  whom  these  antique  Oriental  compositions  pre- 
sented numberless  incidents,  images,  and  sentiments,  unknown  before,  and 
of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  kind. 

Among  other  drcumstances  &vorable  to  the  literature  of  this  period, 
must  be  named  the  enoouragement  ^ven  to  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was, 
herself  a  very  accomplished  scholar,  addicted  to  poetical  composition,  and 
had  the  art  of  filling  her  court  with  men  qualified  to  shine  in  almost  any 
department  of  intellectual  exertion.  Her  successors,  James  and  Giarles, 
resembled  her  m  some  of  these  respects,  and  during  their  reigns,  the  impulse 
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which  she  had  given  to  literature  was  rather  increased  than  retarded.  There 
was,  indeed,  something  in  the  policy,  as  well  as  in  the  personal  character  of 
all  these  sovereigns,  which  proved  favorable  to  literature.  The  study  of  the 
Belles  Letires  was,  in  some  measure,  identified  with  the  courtlj  and  arbi- 
trary  principles  of  the  time ;  not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  any  enlightened 
spirit  in  those  who  supported  such  principles,  as  from  a  desire  to  oppose  the 
Puritans,  and  other  malcontents,  whose  religious  doctrines  taught  them  to 
despise  some  departments  of  elegant  literature,  and  utterly  to  condemn 
others.  The  drama,  for  instance,  doubtless  owed  the  encouragement  which 
it  received  under  Elizabeth  and  her  successors,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  *  Puritans,'  who  justly  repudiated  it  for  its  immo- 
rality. We  must,  at  the  same  time,  allow  much  to  the  influence  which 
such  a  court  as  that  of  England  during  these  three  reigns,  was  calculated 
to  have  upon  men  of  literary  tendencies.  ALnost  all  the  poets,  and  many 
of  the  prose  writers,  were  either  courtiers  themselves,  or  were  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  courtiers,  and  were  constantly  experiencing  the  smiles, 
and  occasionally  the  sohd  bene&ctions  of  royalty.  Whatever  was  refined, 
or  gay,  or  sentimental,  at  that  time  in  England,  came  with  its  full  influence 
upon  literature. 

The  works  brought  forth  under  such  circumstances  have  been  very  aptly 
compared,  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  productions 
of  a  soil  for  the  first  time  broken  up, '  where  all  indigenous  plants  spring 
up  at  once  with  a  rank  and  irrepressible  fertiUty,  and  display  whatever  is 
peculiar  and  excellent  in  their  nature  on  a  scale  the  most  conspicuous  and 
magnificent.'  The  ability  to  write  having  been,  as  it  were,  suddenly  cre- 
ated, the  whole  world  of  character,  imagery,  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  of 
mformation  and  philosophy,  lay  ready  for  the  use  of  those  who  possessed 
the  gift,  and  was  appropriated  accordingly.  As  might  be  expected,  where 
there  was  less  rule  of  art  than  opulence  of  materials,  the  productions  of 
these  writers  are  often  deficient  in  taste,  and  contain  mudi  that  is  totally 
irrelevant  to  their  purpose.  To  pursue  the  simile  just  quoted,  the  crops  are 
not  so  dean  as  if  they  had  been  reared  under  systematic  cultivation.  On 
this  account,  the  refined  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century  condemned  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  to  obHvion,  and  it  is 
only  lately  that  they  have  once  more  obtained  their  deserved  reputation. 

After  every  proper  deduction  has  been  made,  enough  remains  to  fix  the 
era  as  '  by  far  the  mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  hterature,  or  indeed 
of  human  intellect  and  capacity.'  ^  There  never  was  any  thing  elsewhere 
like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and  origi- 
nality of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  that  of  Augustus,  nor  the 
age  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  nor  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  can  at  all  compare 
with  it.  In  that  short  period,  we  find  the  names  of  most  of  the  great 
men  that  England  has  ever  produced — ^the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Spen- 

1  Henry  Neale. 
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Ber,  and  Bacon,  and  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Borrow,  and 
Raleigh,  and  Napier,  and  a  host  of  others — ^men,  all  of  them  not  merelj 
of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass  jid  reach  of 
understanding,  and  of  minds  tnily  creative  and  original ;  not  perfecting  art 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  justness  of 
their  reasonings,  but  making  vast  and  substantia]  additions  to  the  materials 
upon  which  taste  and  reason  must,  hereafter  be  employed,  and  enlarging,  to 
an  incredible  and  imparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores  and  the  resources  of 
the  human  faculties.  This  important  period  of  English  hterature  com- 
mences about  1575,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fhst,  in  1640 ; 
and  in  our  examination  of  the  authors  which  it  produced,  we  shall  first 
notice  the  miscellaneous  poets,  then  the  dramatic,  and  afterward  the  wii- 
ten  in  prose.    Queen  Elizabeth  herself  first  demands  our  attention. 

Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  ESghth  and  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
his  second  wife.  She  was  born  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1533,  and 
was  committed  by  her  mother,  just  before  that  unfortunate  princess  was 
executed,  to  the  care  of  Doctor  Parker,  a  strenuous  friend. of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  subsequently  ardibishop  of  Canterbury.  Doctor  Parker  having 
the  exclusive  supervision  of  Elizabeth's  education  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  careful  to  have  her  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  fidth, 
and  by  this  means  he  thoroughly  prepared  her  for  the  important  and  decisive 
stand  which  she  took  in  £Eivor  of  Protestantism,  as  soon  as  she  became 
queen.  At  the  timeof  her  father's  death,  she  had  just  attained  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  and  her  letters  at  that  early  period  of  life,  both  in 
English  and  Italian,  were  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  During  the 
entire  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Maiy, 
she  devoted  her  exclusive  attention  to  study ;  and  such  was  the  wonderful 
fiudlity  with  which  she  acquired  knowledge,  that  before  she  reached  her  sev- 
enteenth year  she  had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  languages,  and  was  not  unacquainted 
with  other  European  tongues.  Nor  did  she  confine  herself  merely  to  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  but  cultivated  philosophy,  rhetoric,  history,  divin- 
ity, music  and  poetry  also,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  and  adorn  her  mind.  Her  studies  were,  however,  for  a 
short  time  interrupted ;  for  being  suspected  by  Mary  of  favoring  the  pre- 
tensions of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  crown,  she  was  apprehended  on  the 
eleventh  of  March,  1654,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  a  tedious 
confinement,  she  was  eventually,  through  the  direct  s^ncy  of  king  Philip, 
Mary's  consort,  released ;  and  the  rest  of  her  time  was  passed  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  private  personage  until  the  death  of  Mary,  when  she  succeeded 
to  an  undisputed  crown,  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1558.  Her  reign 
was  one  of  unparalleled  brilliancy,  and  terminated  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March,  1603,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

The  poetry  of  Elizabeth,  though  not  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  is  such  aa 
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to  entitle  it  to  a  pasBing  notice.    It  oonsists  chiefly  of  brief  and  nnpiemedi- 
tated  efiusions,  of  which  the  Mowing^tanzas  afford  a  Mt  sample : — 

YERSBS  ON  HER  OWN  FEELINGS. 

I  grieTB,  and  dare  not  show  my  difloontent, 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 
I  do,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant, 
I  seem  stark  mnte,  but  inwardly  do  prate: 

I  am,  and  not»  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  bnm'd, 

Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  tnm'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  snn, 

Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pnrsne  it; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  have  done, 

This  too  fiuniliar  care  does  make  me  me  it. 
No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  suppressed. 

Some  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  mind. 
For  I  am  soft  and  made  of  melting  snow; 
Or  be  more  cruel.  Lore,  and  so  be  kind, 
Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low, 
^  Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content. 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant 

JoHH  Habbington,  the  first  English  poet  after  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom 
in  1534,  but  at  what  place  is  unknown.  Few  incidents  of  the  history  of  his 
life  hare  been  preserved,  &rther  than  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
by  queen  Maiy  for  holding  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  and  that  the 
latter,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  rewarded  him  with  many  favors. 
He  died  in  1582,  in  his  fbrty-ninth  year.  The  following  brief  specimen  of 
Harrington's  poetry  sufficiently  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste 
and  lefined  feelings : — 

SONNET  ON  ISABELLA  MARKKAS. 

Whence  comes  my  love  1    Oh  heart,  disclose ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose, 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise, 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  bUie : 
Whence  comes  my  woe,  as  freely  own ; 
Ah  me!  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind, 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind, 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire ; 
Yet  all  so  fldr  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 

Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek^ 

Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain ; 

Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again  I 

Make  not  so  ftir  to  cause  our  moan, 

Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 
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Among  the  English  mJaoellsQeotiB  poetB  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who 
preceded  Spenser,  Sackville  unquestionably  holds  the  first  rank. 

Thomas  Saokvillb  was  of  a  very  ancient  fiunily,  and  was  bom  at  Buck- 
hurst,  Sussex,  in  1586.  Having  prepared  fox  college  at  Eton  school,  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Oxford,  but  sometime  after  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  until  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  From  Cam- 
bridge he  passed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  proceeded  so  £ur  in  the 
study  of  the  law  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  not,  however,  with  the  view  of 
practicing  the  legal  profession,  but  merely  to  prepare  himself  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  serve  his  country  in  parliament,  into  which  he  entered  toward 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 

Sackville  had  acquired,  while  at  the  university,  the  reputation  of  a  good 
poet ;  and  in  1567,  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  series  of  poems  under 
the  title  of  The  Mirror  far  Magistrates,  the  object  of  which  was  to  exhibit  the 
career  of  eminently  bad  men  who  had  come  to  an  unhappy  end.  Of  this 
poem  he  executed  little  more  than  the  Induction,  or  introduction,  which  was 
immediately  published,  and  received  with  unbounded  applause.  In  1561, 
he  aided  Thomas  Norton  in  the  compositioii  of  Gorbodtte,  the  first  regular 
tragedy  produced  in  the  English  language.  This  performance  we  shall,  how- 
ever, have  occasion  more  particularly  to  notice  under  the  department  of  dra- 
matic literature. 

Having,  in  this  way,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  poet  of  the  age,  SackviUe  suddenly  abandoned  the  muses,  made  the  tou^ 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  England  assumed  the  character  of 
a  statesman.  He  soon  became  a  great  &vorite  with  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  was  distantly  related,  and  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  .  In  1591,  he  was,  by  the  queen's  spedal 
interposition,  made  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in  1598,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  he  succeeded  to  the  treasury,  and  thus  became  the  queen's  recog- 
nized prime  minister.  After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  retained  the  ofGice 
of  lord  high  treasurer  under  king  James,  and  was  created,  by  that  monarch, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1604,  earl  of  Dorset  In  the  height  of  his  power 
and  influence,  Sackville  was  still  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  business,  and 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1608,  he  left  a  uni- 
versal regret  for  his  departure. 

In  ^The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  Sackville,  like  Dante,  and  several  other 
poets,  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  infernal  regions,  whither  he  is  con- 
ducted under  the  guide  of  an  allegorical  personage  named  Sorrow,  It  was 
his  object  to  make  all  the  great  persons  of  English  history,  from  the 
Conquest  downwards,  pass  here  in  review,  and  each  tell  his  own  story  as  a 
warning  to  existing  statesmen ;  but  other  duties  compelled  the  poet,  after 
he  had  written  the  ^  Induction,'  and  a  legend  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  leave  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  inferior  hands  of 
Baldwyne  and  Ferrers.    The  part  of  this  poem  executed  by  Sackville  fire- 
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quently  exhibits  a  strength  of  descriptioii,  and  a  power  of  drawing  allogorical 
characters,  scarodj  inferior  to  Spenser.  From  this  poem  we  extract  the 
following  descriptions  of  its  yarious  allegorical  characters : — 

ALLEGOBIGAIi  PEBSONAOES  IN  THE  INFERNAL  BEGIONS. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  Jaws  of  hell, 

Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Oonscienoe,  all  bespoit 
With  lean;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 

Her  wretohedneflS)  and,  cursing,  never  stent 

To  soh  and  sigh,  bnt  ever  thns  lament 
With  thonghtAil  care;  as  she  that,  all  In  vain, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pahi. 

Her  eyes  unsteadfiist  rolling  here  and  there, 
Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  yengeanoe  brought, 

Bo  was  her  mind  continoaUy  in  fear, 
Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thougM 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought; 

With  dreadAil  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 

Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shooki 

With  foot  uncertain,  profier'd  here  and  there ; 
Benumb'd  with  speech,  and  with  a  ghastly  look, 

Searched  every  place,  aSi  pale  and  dead  fbr  fear, 

His  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair; 
'Stoln*d  and  amazed  at  bis  own  shade  for  dread, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  iake, 

Sat  fell  Reyenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire; 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take; 

Never  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire; 

But  frets  within  so  fer  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  fiames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretense, 

Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  In  order  set, 
With  trembling  limbs  we  sofUy  parted  thence. 

Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met; 

When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Rueing,  alas,  upon  the  wof\il  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight : 

His  fece  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away. 

And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  can  not  say. 

For,  on  bis  carcass  raiment  had  he  none. 

Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  <me ; 
With  staff  in  band,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 
His  chief  defense  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  food,  for  most»  was  wild  fhdts  of  the  tree. 
Unless  sometime  some  ermnbs  fell  to  his  shaie, 
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Itniich  in  his  wallet  long,  Got  wot,  kept  he, 

A»  on  the  which  Aill  daintily  wonld  he  &re; 

His  drink,  the  numing  stream ;  his  cup,  the  hara 
Of  his  palm  dosed;  his  hed,  the  hard  cold  giround: 
To  this  poor  life  was  Bfisery  y*boimd. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  bad  well  beheld, 

With  tender  rath  on  him,  and  on  his  fears. 
In  thonghtf\il  cares  forth  then  our'  pace  we  held; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  briers; 
His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  y-tanned  skin : 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  had  begun 
To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes, 

But. he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  y-run; 
But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 
And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fiur  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 

But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil 

By  hbn  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  coushi  of  Death, 

Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  veiy  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath, 

SnuUl  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on, 

Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  lugh  renown ;  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Old  Age  we  found: 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind; 

With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  aasign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined 

His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 

The  fleeting  course  of  fkst  declining  life. 

There  heard  we  him  witU  broke  and  hollow  plaint 

Bue  with  himself  his  end  a|yproaching  fast, 
And  an  fer  nought,  his  wretched  mind  torment 

With  sweet  remembfanoe  of  his  pleasures  past 

And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste; 
Beooontinl^  which,  how  wonld  he  sob  and  shriel^ 
And  to  be  young  agahi  of  Jove  beseek ! 

Crook-baek'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  Uear-e^ed; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four; 

With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore. 
His  withered  flst  still  knocking  at  death's  door; 

Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  breath; 

For  brief,  the  shape  ind  messenger  of  Death. 

And  ihst  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed: 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone; 
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Bereft  of  Btomach,  savor,  and  of  taste. 

Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone; 

Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her;  her  sickness  past  recore^ 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But  oh,  the  dolefhl  sight  that  then  we  see ! 
We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  monght  we  see: 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gasping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died; 

Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone, 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 

All  ftill  of  holes ;  that  I  me  nought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 

And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain, 
^When,  all  for  nought,  she  ftin  would  so  sustam 
Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  foroe  whom  stone  wall  could  not  stay: 

Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 
With  gaping  Jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 

Be  satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw, 

But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcass  all  in  vain, 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vein. 

******* 
Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 

With  visage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued: 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 

That  to  the  hilts  was  ail  with  blood  imbued; 

And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all: 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  that  (whilom  flowered 
In  honour,  gloiy,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 

He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  fiune  devour'd, 
Consumed,  destroy'd,  wasted,  and  never  ceas'd, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed: 

His  Ikce  forehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 

There  hung  his  tai^,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  deeerve  a  passiiig  notice 
among  the  early  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  though  it  is  chiefly  for  their  com- 
pofiitionB  in  proee  that  their  memories  are  cherished.  The  former  has  left 
ns  a  few  Sonnets,  delicate  in  sentiment,  and  sweet  and  flowing  in  expression, 
of  which  the  following  are  spedmens : — 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  goise 

Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 

With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry 

To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise, 

They  deemi  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies, 
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That  poison  fool  of  bnbbUng  Pride  doth  lie 
80  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Tet  Pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess, 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass ; 
But  one  worst  fkult  Ambition  I  confess, 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass, 
Unse^  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  eyen  unto  Stella's  grace. 

Come,  Sleep,  0  Sleep,  the  oertam  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  Judge  between  the  high  and  low 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts.  Despair  at  me  doth  throw; 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease: 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 

0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear ! 

1  saw  thee  with  full  many  a  smiling  line 
Up<Hi  thy  cheerftd  face  Joy's  liviery  wear. 

While  those  Mr  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  Joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Bavish'd,  staid  not^  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (0  sweetest  prison)  twine: 
And  fkhi  those  (Eols'  youths  there  would  their  ie[tay 
Have  made;  but,  fbrced  by  nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  dishevell'd,  blush'd.    From  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  ont,  '0  ikir  disgrace; 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place.' 

Sib  Walter  Raxbigh  wrote  oomparatively  litde  poetry,  but  Hiat  whidi 
we  have  is  sufiBicient  to  satisfy  us  that  had  he  courted  the  poetic  muse  ez- 
dusivelj,  he  would  have  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity.  The 
foUoTring  extracts  from  a  poem  under  the  title  of  Hie  Country 8  JRecreaiiont 
breathe  a  melancholy  tendemess  that  poetic  feeling  alone  could  inspire : — 

Heart-teaiing  cares  and  quiv'ring  ibars, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts. 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will; 

1  Press,  throng. 
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Where  mirth's  hnt  mummeiy, 
And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  fit>m  our  conntiy  pastimea,  fly, 
Sod  troop  of  human  misery  I 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  And. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

Tou'd  scorn  proud  towers, 

And  seek  them  in  those  bowers 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  someUmes  shake, 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make. 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 


Blest  silent  groves !  0  may-  ye  be 
Forever  mirth's  best  nurseiy ! 

May  pure  contents 

Forever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  theae  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mountains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains, 

Which  we  may  eveiy  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-flshing  here. 

To  the  preceding  extract  from  ^  The  Ck)untr7'8  Recreations^  ve  shall  add 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  response  to  The  Passionate  Shepherd  of  Christopher 
Marlow.  The  author  of  the  latter  poem  will  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  our  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  age  at  present  under  con- 
sideraiion,  that  no  forther  notice  of  him  is  here  required.  The  poem  itself 
and  the  response  to  it  both,  richly  deserve  the  great  popularity  which  they 
have,  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries,  enjoyed : — 

THE  PABSIONATB  8HBPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE.— Hirlow. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vaUeys,  grovea,  and  hills  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  monntalns  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seehig  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  Iklls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  rosea. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle: 
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A  gown  iDAde  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  Aram  oar  pretty  Iftmbs  we  pnU; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold: 

A  iMlt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs! 

And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love.  * 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

THE  mrMPH'S  KEPLT  TO  THB  PASSIONATE  SHEPHEBD.-Bilbzoh. 

If  all  the  woild  and  love  weie  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  one  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  ftom  field  to  f(^d, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  odld; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
The  rest  comphdn  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  ftde,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields^ 
A  honey  tongne — a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  flmcy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  ML 

.  Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  a|id  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  stm  breed, 
Had  Joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thiy  love. 

Sidney,  Baleigh,  and  Marlow,  had  for  thedr  oontemporarieB  Breton,  Con- 
stable, Sjlvester,  and  Bamfield,  all  of  whom  justly  rank  among  the  seoond 
late  miscellaneous  poets  of  this  period,  though  the  number  of  their  poems 
iras  generally  limited. 

Nicholas  Brbton  was  bom  in  1555,  but  at  what  place  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  Indeed,  of  bis  entire  history  no  particulars  have  been 
preseryed  further  than  that  be  first  acquired  very  considerable  popularity  as 
a  writer  of  pastorals^  and  then  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title 
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of  The  Works  of  a  Toung  Wit.    Breton  died  in  1624,  in  Us  Beventieth  year. 
The  following  stanzas  from  this  author  well  deserve  preservation : 

FAREWELL  TO  TO¥rN. 
«  *  «  «  *  « 

Thon  gallant  court,  to  thee  fkrewell ! 
For  froward  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwelL 
I  mnst  go  live,  I  wot  not  where, 
Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames, 

The  chief  of  nohle  youth's  delight. 
Untoward  Fortune  now  so  flrames, 

That  I  am  banidi'd  firom  your  sight. 
And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  will, 
I  must  go  live  with  country  Jill. 

Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  fkrewell; 

My  lads  that  oft  have  cheered  my  hearti 
My  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  can  teU, 

To  think  that  I  must  from  you  part 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,-  alas. 
And  live  with  some  old  lohcock  ass! 

And  now  ikrewell  thou  gallant  lute, 

With  instruments  of  music's  sounds ! 
Recorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute, 

And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed, 
And  make  some  music  on  a  reed ! 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds, 

And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu. 
My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds. 

To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you: 
And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit, 
And  ride  some  oountiy  carting  titt 

And  now  ftrewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Oaliver,  pistol,  arquebuss, 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus; 
And  lay  aside  my  rapier  blade, 
And  ti^e  in  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  you  fkrewell,  all  gallant  games, 

Primero  and  hnperial^ 
Wherewith  I  us'd  with  courtly  dames 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal: 
I  now  must  learn  some  country  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holydays. 

And  now  fkrewell  each  dainty  dish. 

With  sundry  sorts  of  sugared  wine  t 
Farewell  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish, 

To  please  this  dainty  month  of  mine  I 
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I  DOW,  alas,  mnst  leave  all  these, 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese! 

And  now,  all  orders  dne,  fhreweU! 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon; 
My  heavy  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

My  dainty  dinners  are  all  done; 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 
I  mnst  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  fiuewell  all  gay  gannents  now, 

With  Jewels  rich  of  rare  device! 
Like  Aobin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  range  in  woodman's  wise; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green  or  gray, 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  bnt  bid  adieu 

To  eveiy  dream  of  sweet  delight. 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew 

In  dnngeon  deep  of  fonl  despite. 
I  must,  ah  me!  wretch  as  I  may. 
Go  sing  the  song  of  welaway  I 

Of  Henry  Constable  less  even  is  known  than  of  Breton.  He  was  a 
very  popular  writer  of  sonnets,  though  his  sentimentB  are  usually  strained 
and  conceited.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  affectations  and  oonceitBy  many 
happy  thoughts  and  much  beautiful  imagery  may  be  found.  The  following 
sonnet  fix>m  his  Diana  contains  much  epigrammatio  power : — 

To  Hve  bx  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold, 

To  welcome  lifb,  and  die  a  living  death. 

To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezhig  cold, 

To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath, 

To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end, 

To  bum  in  sighs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears, 

To  dimb  a  hill,  and  never  to  descend, 

Qiants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears. 

To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  the  Hesperian  tree, 

To  thirst  fbr  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw. 

To  live  accursed,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be. 

And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creatore  saw; 

If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded, 

Hy  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  are  groonded. 

Joshua  Stlyssteb  was  bom  in  1563.  He  was  bred  to  ordinary  mercan- 
tile pursuitB,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  wit  eventually  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  he  was  patronized  both  by  Elizabeth  and  James.  For  some  cause,  not 
now  known,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England,  and  he  soon  after  died  in 
Holland,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1618.  Sylvester  was  the 
author  of  the  following  impressive  poem,  long  attributed  to  Sir  Walter 
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THE  SOUL'S  EBBAND. 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  gaest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
Aikl  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows. 

And  shines  Uke  rotten  wood; 
Go,  teU  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  bo  good : 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

TeU  potentates,  they  fiye 

Acting  by  others'  actions. 
Not  loTed  unless  they  give, 
Not  strong  but  by  their  fkcttom. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 

That  rule  afikirs  of  state, 

Their  purpose  is  ambition, 

Their  practice  only  hate. 

And  if  ihey  once  reply. 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  ihem  that  braye  the  most, 

They  beg  fbr  more  by  spending, 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost^ 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion. 

Tell  loye  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion, 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust; 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  He. 

Ten  age  it  daily  wasteth, 

TeU  honour  how  it  ahert, 
TeQ  beauty  how  she  btssteth* 
Tell  fkvour  how  she  fkltera. 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles, 
In  tickle  points  of  nioeness: 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 
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Tell  physic  of  her  boldnoBS, 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension, 
Tell  charity  of  coldness, 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  giTe  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  the  bUndness, 

Tell  nature  of  decay,  » 

Tell  friendship  of  unkindness 
Tell  justice  of  deky. 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  giye  them  all  the  lie. 

Ten  arts  they  have  no  soondness, 

But  vary  by  esteeming, 
Tell  schools  they  want  profonndnest 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming, 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

Ten  faith  it's  fled  the  city, 

Ten  how  the  country  erreth, 
TeU,  manhood  shakes  off  pity, 
TeU,  Tirtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  fie. 

So  tiien  thou  hast,  as  I 

Conmianded  thee,  done  babbUng: 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  win 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kilL 

RiCHABD  Barkpield  was  the  author  of  a  Tolmne  of  poems  of  very  ime- 
qxial  merit,  published  between  1694  and  1598.  Among  these  poems,  how- 
ever, 18  found  the  following  Address  to  the  Nightingale^  which  is  of  so  rare 
excellenoe,  that  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  ascribed  to  Shakspeare. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  NIGHTINaAIiS. 

As  it  feU  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made; 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sii^, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  sprlqg ; 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  Nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  afi  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  np-tiU  a  thora; 
And  there  sung  the  dolefuU'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fle,  fle,  now  would  she  ay ; 
Teni,  tero,  I7  and  by; 
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That,  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  fVom  tears  refhdn; 

For  her  griefii  so  liyely  shown, 

Made  me  think  npon  mine  own. 

Ah  1  (thought  I,)  thou  monra'st  in  Tain; 

None  takes  pity  in  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees  they  can  not  hear  thee, 

Ruthless  hears  they  will  not  cheer  thee : 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead; 

All  thy  fHends  are  lapp'd  in  lead; 

All  thy  feUow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  soirowing ! 

While  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  ftiend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

FaithftU  Mends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  fHend 

While  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend: 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scanty 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

BountiftQ  they  will  him  call; 

And  with  such  like  flattering, 

'Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 

Then  fkrewell  his  great  renown: 

They  that  fkwn*d  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep, 

If  thou  wake  he  can  not  sleep: 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part 

These  are  certafai  signs  to  know, 

FaithfU  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  age  when  collections  of  fugitive 
and  miscellaneous  poems  first  became  common  in  England.  Several  vol- 
mnes  of  this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  contain  poems  of  high 
merit  without  any  author's  name  attached  to  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  the  last  two  poems  introduced,  should  have  been  so  long  at- 
tributed to  Raleigh  and  Shakspeare. 

The  miscellaneous  poets  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  thus  fiir  noticed,  bring 
us  down  to  Spenser,  whose  genius  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  that  ro* 
manticage. 

Edicuhd  Spsnber  was  of  an  ancient  though  poor  fSEunily,  and  was  bon 
in  the  city  of  London,  in  1558.    From  the  drcumstanoes  of  his  parents  it  ir. 
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difficult  to  oonjectore  how  he  obtained  his  preparation  for  admission  into 
the  university;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  May,  1569,  he  entered  Pembroke 
CoU^,  Cambridge,  as  a  charity  student,  and  there  continned  until  1576, 
when  he  took  his  master's  degree.  His  design  evidently  was  to  remain  per- 
manently attached  to  the  university,  and  with  this  view,  immediately  aflier 
he  was  graduated,  he  made  every  effort  that  his  Hmited  resources  would  per- 
mit, to  obtain  a  fellowship.  But  having  neither  friends  nor  influential  pa- 
trons to  make  interest  for  him,  he  was  disappointed  in  this  important  object, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  acoepted  an  invitation  from  some  distant  rela- 
tives in  the  north  of  England,  to  take  up  his  residence  with  them  until  his 
future  prospects  should,  in  some  degree,  become  determined. 

While  residing  in  the  North,  Spenser  formed  an  attachment  tor  a  young 
lady  whom  he  designates  as  JRosalind,  and  whose  attractive  beauty  and  gra- 
ces first  inspired  his  muse.  To  winHier  frtvor  he  composed  his  8hepherd*8 
Calender^  a  pastoral  poem,  in  twelve  eclogues,  one  for  each  month,  but  with- 
out strict  keeping  as  to  natural  description  and  rustic  character,  and  deformed 
by  a  number  of  obsolete  uncouth  phrases ;  yet  containing  traces  of  a  superior 
original  genius.  The  &ble  of  the  Oak  and  Brier  is  finely  told ;  and  in  ver- 
ses like  the  following  we  see  the  germ  of  that  tuneful  harmony  and  pensive 
reflection  in  which  the  author  afterward  so  remarkably  excelled : — 

Ton  naked  buds,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower, 

And  now  are  clothed  with  moss  and  hoary  frost, 
Instead  of  blossoms  wherewith  your  buds  did  flower: 

I  see  your  tears  that  flrom  year  boughs  do  ndn, 

Whose  drops  in  dreary  icicles  remain. 

All  so  my  lustful  life  is  diy  and  sere, 

My  timely  bads  with  wailing  all  are  wasted; 
The  blossom  which  my  branch  of  youth  did  bear, 

With  breathed  sighs  is  blown  away  and  blasted, 
And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizzling  tears  descend, 
As  on  your  bonghs  the  icicles  depend. 

The  fear  Rosalind,  however,  preferred  a  less  poetical  rival,  and  Spenser 
soon  after  left  the  country  and  repaired  to  London,  there  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  midst  of  the  more  busy  scenes  of  life.  To  this  step  he  was  induced 
by  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  fellowHstudent  at  Cambridge,  and  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  Sur  Philip  Sidney, '  one  of  the  very  diamonds  of  her  majesty's 
court'  Sir  Philip  being  himself  a  man  of  wit  and  polite  aooomplishments, 
hnmediately  became  sensible  of  Spenser's  merit^  and  so  long  as  that  noble- 
man remained  at  court,  the  poet  never  wanted  a  judicious  friend,  nor  a 
generous  patron.  In  gratitude  for  Sidney's  kindness,  Spenser  now  revised 
and  published  the  '  Shepherd's  Calender,'  with  an  appropriate  dedication  to 

The  '  Shepherd's  Calender'  appeared  in  1579,  and  such  was  its  popularity 
that  even  royalty  itself  smiled  upon  its  author,  and  Spenser  was  raised  to 
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the  Laureate.  This,  however,  he  soon  found  to  be  but  an  empty  honor,  and 
he  was  aooordinglj  left,  for  some  years,  to  pine  over  his  penuiy  and  neglect, 
though  m  constant  attendance  at  court.  While  thus  drcumstanoed  he  com- 
posed and  published  Mother  RubbartTe  Tale,  which  appeared  in  1581,  and 
which  contains  the  following  picture  of  the  aggravations  attending  the  life 
of  disappointment  and  m<»tification  which  he  then  led: — 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent; 
To  waste  long  nightB  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-mcMTOw; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers'; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  numy  yean ; 
To  ftet  thy  sovl  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs; 
To>  fkwn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  spend,  to  giye,  to  wait,  to  be  undone  1 

Spenaer  was,  however,  during  this  period,  occasionally  employed  or  in- 
ferior state  missions,  and  thus  his  immediate  necessities  were  supplied ;  but 
at  length  he  received  an  important  and  lucrative  appointment  Lord  Grej 
of  Wilton  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  and  Spenser  accompanied  him 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  They  remained  in  that  country  two  yeara, 
when  the  deputy  was  recalled,  and  the  poet  also  returned  to  England.  In 
June,  1586,  Spenser  obtained,  from  the  crown,  three  thousand  and  twenty- 
eight  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Earl 
of  Desmond.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  was,  that  the  poet  should 
reside  upon  his  estate,  and  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Ireland,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  Kilcolman  Castle,  near  Doneraile,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
ancient  strongholds  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Spenser's  castle  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  plain,  by  the  side  of  a  lake ;  the  river  Mulla  ran  through 
his  grounds,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  at  a  distance  seemed  to  bulwark  in 
the  romantic  retreat  To  this  castle  he  introduced,  soon  after  it  was  repaired, 
the  '  Elizabeth'  of  his  sonnets,  as  its  future  mistress,  and  welcomed  her  with 
that  noble  strain  of  pure  and  fervent  passion,  which  he  has  styled  the 
JSpithalamium,  and  which  forms  the  most  magnificent  '  spousal  verse'  in  the 
language.  The  foUowmg  passages  from  this  gem  of  poetry,  show  that  the 
poem  itself  needs  no  fEtrther  oonunent : — 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake;  fbr  it  is  time; 

The  rosy  mora  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed, 

AU  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark !  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays, 

And  carol  of  Love's  praise. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft; 

The  thrush  replies ;  the  marris  descant  plays ; 

The  ouzel  shrills;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 
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So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  coiuent, 

To  this  day's  merriment 

Ah!  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 

When  meeter  were  that  yoa  should  now  awake, 

T'  await  the  coming  of  yonr  joyous  make, 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  loye-leamed  song, 

The  dewy  leaves  among! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream, 
And  her  fiur  eyes,  Uke  stars  that  dimmed  w^re 
With  darksome  doud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 
More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 
Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 
Help  quickly  her  to  dight; 
But  first  come,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  begot, 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night; 
Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 
And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fkir, 
Do  make  and  stiU  repair; 
And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
The  which  do  stUl  adorn  hear  beauties'  pride, 
Help  to  adorn  my  beautiftillest  bride : 
And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 
Some  graces  to  be  seen ; 
And  as  ye  nse  to  Venus,  .to  her  sing, 
The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 
#«  *  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 
And  an  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 
*      And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 
For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due, 
That  cometh  in  to  you 
With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence. 
She  cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view : 
Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience, 
When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 
To  humble  your  proud  &ces: 
Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may, 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 
The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 
And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudfy  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 
The  whiles,  with  hoUow  throats. 
The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  smg, 
TlULt  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  yenneil  stab, 
JJSk»  crimson  dyed  in  grainf 
L 
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Th&t  even  the  angels,  which  contmnally 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  on  her  fiice,  that  seems  more  fidr, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  you,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  1 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleluya  sing 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Kilcolman  Castle  is  now  a  ruin,  but  the  spot  must  ever  remain  dear  to 
every  lover  of  genius.  It  was  there  that  Spenser  wrote  the  Faery  Queen, 
and  there  also  he  received  the  visit  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1589,  when, 
in  the  figurative  language  of  the  poet  himself,  ih^  two  illustrious  Mends, 
while  reading  the  manuscript  of  that  poem,  sat 

Amongst  the  coolly  shade, 

Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla's  shore. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  transports  of  delight  with  which  Raleigh 
listened  to  those  strains  of  chivalry  and  gorgeous  description,  which  re- 
vealed to  him  a  land  stiU  brighter  than  any  that  he  had  seen  in  his  distant 
wanderings,  or  could  have  been  present  even  to  his  own  romantic  imagina- 
tion. When  Raleigh  left  Kilcolman  Castle  to  return  to  England,  he  per- 
suaded Spenser  to  accompany  him  thither,  that  the  poem  might  be  pub- 
lished without  unnecessary  delay.  The  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
books  of  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  accordingly,  appeared  in  January,  1590,*and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  in  that  strain  of  adulation  which  was  the  feshion  of 
the  age.  Elizabeth  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  work,  that  she  settied 
upon  the  author  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  pounds,  and  Spenser  returned  to 
Ireland  to  complete  his  great  design.  The  original  plan  of  the  Faery  Queen 
embraced  twelve  books,  and  in  1596,  Spenser  having  completed  the  fourth, 
the  fifth,  and  the  sixth,  again  visited  London  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing their  publication.  The  remaining  six  books,  it  is  not  probable,  were 
ever  written,  though  the  story  was  long  rife  that  they  were  committed,  by 
the  author,  to  the  care  of  a  servant  to  convey  them  to  his  publishers  in  Lon- 
don, and  were,  through  carelessness,  lost  on  the  way. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  second  part  of  the  *  Faery  Queen,' 
Spenser  had  resided  in  Ireland  ten  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  the  Irish  people  had  been  very  restive  under  English  oppression. 
Rebellion  after  rebellion  succeeding  each  other,  the  spirit  of  revolt  finally 
reached  Munster.  The  insurgents  attacked  Eilcobnan,  and  having  first 
robbed  and  plundered  the  castie,  then  set  fire  to  it.  Spenser  and  his  wife 
escaped ;  but  either  in  the  confusion  incident  to  such  a  calamity,  or  from 
inability  to  render  assistance,  an  in&nt  child  of  the  poet  was  left  behind, 
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and  perished  in  the  flames.  The  poet  himself,  impoverished  and  broken- 
hearted, reached  London,  and  died  three  months  after,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  1599,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  and  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  a  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains,  by  the  Countess  of 
Dorset 

The  genius  of  Spenser  was  such  as  tx>  place  him  in  the  very  first  class 
of  English  poets.  In  his  great  performance,  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  his  creations 
are  infinite,  and  in  free  and  sonorous  versification,  he  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. His  lofty  rhyme  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  continuous  sweet- 
ness in  it,  that  we  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other  poet.  In  luxuriant  descrip- 
tion also,  and  in  richness  of  fancy  and  invention,  he  has  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled.  With  all  these  great  excellencies,  however,  Spenser  is  not  without 
his  feulte,  though  these  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  very  fullness 
of  his  riches.  His  inexhaustible  power  of  circumstantial  description,  betrayed 
him  into  a  minuteness  which  sometimes,  in  the  delineation  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of  natural  objects,  led  him 
to  group  together  trees  and  plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments 
which  were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Faery  Land,  His  com- 
mand of  musical  language  also  induced  liim  to  protract  his  narrative  to  so  great 
a  length,  that  the  attention  becomes  exhausted  even  with  its  very  melody. 
Had  he,  therefore,  hved  to  finish  his  great  poem  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  not  have  diminished  the  numlxjr  of  his  readers.  His  own  fency  had 
evidently  begun  to  give  away ;  for  the  lost  three  books  have  not  the  same 
unity  of  design,  or  plenitude  of  imagination,  which  fills  the  earlier  cantos 
with  so  many  interesting,  lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  steeps  them 
in  such  a  flood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beauty.  But  notwithstanding  the 
lengthened  allegory  may  sometimes  fatigue  us,  yet  the  general  impression 
remains :  we  can  never  think  of  the  *  Faory  Queen'  without  recalling  its 
wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and  feeling  ourselves  lulled,  as 
it  were,  by  the  recollected  music  of  the  poet's  verse,  and  the  endless  flow 
and  profusion  of  his  fancy.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  select  from  this  poem 
a  few  passages  illustrative  of  these  remarks,  and  with  this  view  we  present 
the  following : — 

UNA  AXD  THE  RED-CROSS  KNIGHT. 

A  gentle  knight  was  prickuig  on  the  plain, 

Y-dad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 

The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 

Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield: 

His  angry  steed  did  ohide  his  foaming  bit, 

As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield : 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 

As  one  for  k^ghtly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord. 
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For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead  (as  living)  ever  him  adored: 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had : 

Right  fkithftil  tme  he  was  in  deed  and  word; 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad: 

Tet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  ikiry  lond,) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave ; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  fbroe  to  learn; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fkir  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  mudi  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low, 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  Inly  moum'd:  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palft«y  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had. 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

So  pure  and  innooent,  as  that  same  lamb, 

She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore. 

And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 

Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 

Their  sceptres  stretcht  from  east  to  western  shore. 

And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 

Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  fbul  uproar 

Forewasted  aU  their  land,  and  them  ezpell'd : 

Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  fVom  far  compelled. 

BeMnd  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 
That  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 
^     The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast. 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 
Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fast, 
That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain, 
And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fkin. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied. 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand; 

Whose  lofty  trees,  ydad  with  summer's  pride. 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  Inward  far: 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems;  so  In  they  entered  are. 
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And  forth  tbey  paas,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joying:  to  hear  the  bird's  sweet  harmony, 

Which  therein  shronded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cmel  sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  dry, 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  Aspen  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  fVmeraL 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still. 

The  Willow,  woni  of  forlorn  paramours, 

The  Tew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 

The  Buch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill, 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill, 

The  fhiitAil  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round. 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound ; 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 

Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 

When,  weenhig  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray. 

They  can  not  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown, 

But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown, 

Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own: 

So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seem. 

That  whicK  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubt  they  been. 

ADVENTURE  OP  UNA  WITH  THE  LION. 

Tet  she,  most  fbithfal  lady,  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  wofhl,  solitary  maid. 

Far  from  all  people's  prease,  as  In  exile, 

In  wilderness  and  wastefU  deserts  strayed. 

To  seek  her  knight;  who  subtilly  betrayed 

Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  enchanter  wrought, 

Had  her  abandoned ;  she  of  naught  afraid 

Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily  sought; 

Tet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought 

One  day  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way. 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay, 
In  secret  shadow,  ikr  from  all  men's  sight; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fiUet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside ;  her  angel's  fiice 
As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heaveidy  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thicket  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 
Hunting  frill  greedy  after  savage  blood: 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgm  he  did  spy, 
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With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devonr'd  her  tender  corse: 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 

And  with  the  sight  amazed  forgat  his  fhrions  force. 

Instead  thereof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet, 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

*  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,' 
Quoth  she, '  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 
Forgetftil  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored, 
As  the  God  of  my  life  I  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  V 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 

Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood; 

And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 

The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood: 

With  pity  calm'd  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 

At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 

Arose  the  virgin  bom  of  heav'nly  brood, 

And  to  her  snowy  palfiy  got  again. 

To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  h'on  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  keep  both  watch  and  ward; 

And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared; 

From  her  fiiir  eyes  he  took  commanddment. 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent 

THE  BOWER  OF  BLISS. 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  other's  happiness  envy; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high, 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space. 

The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 
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One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify ; 
So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine  : 
So  all  agreed  through  sweet  diversity, 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be, 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys, 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  joUity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 

While  others  did  embaye  themselves  in  liquid  joys. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue : 

For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it  view, 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true  : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew. 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearftilly  did  steep, 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  to  weep. 

Inflnite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see, 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 

And  shortly  grew  to  be  so  great  quantity, 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be; 

Whose  depths  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see. 

All  pav'd  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  that  did  sail  upright 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams,  which  in  the  billows  beat, 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  offend. 
*  «  «  *  «  «  « 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear, 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be: 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  .ear, 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony; 
Birdis,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerM  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemper'd  sweet; 
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Th'  angelical  soft  trembliog  voices  made 
To  th'  instniments  divine  respondence  meet 
The  silver  soimding  instraments  did  meet, 
With  the  base  mannnr  of  the  water's  &U; 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  mito  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

The  while,  some  one  did  chant  this  lovely  lay ; 
Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fkin  to  see, 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashfhl  modesty, 
That  fkirer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fkdes  and  &lls  away  ! 

So  presaeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 

Of  mortal  life,  the  lea^  the  bnd,  the  flower, 

No  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay, 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour; 

Gather,  therefore,  the  rose,  while  yet  is  prime. 

For  soon  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  defiower: 

Gather  the  rose  of  love,  while  yet  is  time, 

While  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal  crime.' 

To  the  preceding  extracts  fix)m  tihe  *  Fairy  Queen,'  wbicli  we  have  given  in 
a  modernized  spelling,  we  shall  add  the  following  highly  poetical  description, 
in  the  poet's  own  orthography. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  BELPHCEBB. 

In  her  fiiire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  fiame, 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light, 

And  darted  f^rie  beames  out  of  the  same, 

So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholder's  sight : 

In  them  the  blinded  God  his  lustftill  f^re 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dredd  majestie  and  awAill  yre. 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desyre. 

Her  yvorie  fbrhead,  fall  of  bountie  brave 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred,  ^ 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave, 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed: 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red; 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 

Sweete  wordes,  like  dropphig  honey,  she  did  shed; 

And  'twist  the  perles  and  rubins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seem'd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
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Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate ; 

And  eyerie  one  her  ^ith  a  grace  endowea, 

And  eyerie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes: 

So  glorions  mlrrhour  of  celestiall  grace, 

And  8oyeraine  moniment  of  mortall  yowes, 

How  shall  flrayle  pen  descriye  her  heayenlj  fkce, 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! 

So  &ire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  ftlre, 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  y-dad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight, 
Which  all  aboye  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bor&«peare  she  held, 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow,  and  quiyer  gay 

Stufb  with  steel-headed  dartes,  wherewith  she  queld 

The  salyage  beastes  in  her  yictorious  play. 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  diyide 

Her  damtie  paps ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  sigoifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 

They  wayed  like  a  penon  wyde  despred, 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered: 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 

As  through  the  flouring  fbrrest  rash  she  fled, 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselyes  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leayes  and  bloasomes  did  enwrap. 

Besides  the  important  productions  that  we  have  noticed,  Spenser  was  the 
author  of  some  beautiful  minor  poems,  the  principal  of  which  are  The 
Tears  of  the  Muses^  Daphnaida,  Amaretti,  and  the  Megy  of  Astrophelj  the 
last  of  which  was  occasioned  hj  the  death  of  his  lamented  friend  and  early 
patron,  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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ftOBERT  SOUTHWELL — SAMUEL  DARIEL— MICHAEL  DRAYTON — ^EDWARD  FAIRFAX 
— JOHH  HARRIKOTOK — ^HENRT  WOTTON — JOHN  DAVIES— JOHN  DONNE—- ROBERT 
CORBET. 

THE  bitter  and  acrimonious  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and  oppression 
which  pervaded  the  entire  administration  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  un- 
fortunately did  not  cease,  even  ailer  Protestantism  had  gained  a  fixed  and 
permanent  ascendency  under  Elizabeth.  The  mild  and  amiable  Southwell 
suffered  as  unjustly  for  conscience'  sake,  in  her  reign,  as  either  Latimer  or 
Tyndale  had  in  that  of  her  rigorous  &ther,  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Robert  Southwell  was  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  and  was  bom  at 
St.  Earths,  in  1 560.  His  parents  being  anxious  to  have  him  carefully  educated, 
sent  him,  when  very  young,  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,  in  Flanders, 
where  he  advanced  in  his  studies  with  imusual  rapidity,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  he  left  Douay  for  Rome,  and  immediately  entered  the  society  of 
Jesuits.  In  1584,  having  completed  his  studies,  and  taken  priest's  orders, 
he  returned  to  England  as  a  missionary  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  during  eight  successive  years  administered,  unostentatiously,  but  zeal- 
ously, to  the  scattered  adherents  of  his  creed,  without,  as  &r  as  has  ever 
been  ascertained,  doing  any  thing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  or  the 
faith  of  the  established  church.  In  1592,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  gen- 
tleman's house  at  Uxenden  in  Middlesex,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  so  filthy,  that  when  he  was  brought  out  for  examination,  his 
dothes,  even,  were  noisomely  offensive.  When  his  &ther,  who  was  a  man 
of  good  &mily,  beheld  his  situation,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  queen, 
requesting  that,  ^  if  his  son  had  committed  any  thing  for  which,  by  the  laws, 
he  deserved  death,  he  might  suffer  death ;  if  not^  as  he  was  a  gentleman, 
he  hoped  her  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a 
gentleman.'  Southwell  was  afterward  somewhat  better  lodged,  but  an  im- 
prisonment of  three  years,  with  ten  inflictions  of  the  rack,  at  length  wore 
out  his  patience,  and  he  entreated  to  be  brought  to  trial  Being  found 
guilty  of  heresy,  on  his  own  confession  that  he  was  a  Romish  priest,  he  was 
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condemned  to  death,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  accordingly,  in  1595,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Throughout  all  the  scenes  of  suffering  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  Southwell  conducted  himself  with  a  mildness  and  fortitude 
which  nothing  but  a  well-regulated  mind  and  a  satisfied  conscience  could 
have  induced. 

The  life  of  Southwell,  though  short,  was  full  of  sorrow ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  poetry  is,  therefore,  that  of  religious  resignation  under 
grief.  His  two  principal  poems,  St,  Peter's  Complaint^  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene^s  FareweU  Tears,  were,  like  many  other  works  of  which  the  world  has 
had  reason  to  be  proud,  written  in  prison ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
composed  while  suffering  under  the  most  unfeeling  persecution,  no  trace  of 
anger  against  any  human  being  or  any  human  institution,  occurs  throughout 
either  work.  The  general  tone  and  quality  of  the  author's  writings  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  pieces : — 

THE  IMAGE  OF  DEATH. 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs, 

That  daily  should  pat  me  in  mind 
Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 

That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find; 
Bat  yet,  alas!  fViU  little  I 
Bo  think  hereon,  that  I  must  die. 

I  often  look  upon  a  fkce 

Most  agly,  grisly,  bare  and  thin; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  Deen; 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie, 
Tet  little  think  that  I  most  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath, 

That  telleth  me  whereto  I  most; 
I  see  the  sentence,  too,  that  saith, 

*  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dust' 
But  yet)  alas!  how  seldom  I 
Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  most  die ! 

Continually  at  my  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  myself  fWl  well ; 
But  yet,  alas !  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die. 

The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear. 

The  knifb  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat; 
And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair, 

Which  is  my  only  nsual  seat; 
All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die, 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  L 

My  ancestors  are  tam'd  to  day, 
And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone; 
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My  yonngen  daily  drop  away, 

And  can  I  think  to  'scape  alonel 
No,  no;  I  know  that  I  must  die,  ^^ 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I.  . .  '  ' 

«  *  *  *  * 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadftil  dart; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey ;  ' 

If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way: 
Then  grant  me  grace,  0  God!  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  most  die. 

SCORN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 

Where  wo^  are  weak,  and  foes  enconnt'ring  stroi^, 

Where  mightier  to  assault  than  to  defend, 
The  feebler  part  pnts  up  enforced  wrong, 

And  silent  sees,  that  speech  conld  not  amend; 
Tet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine. 
When  son  is  set,  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly 

And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 
Tet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by. 

These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  flll  the  tUsh; 
There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 
And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  can  not  ever  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase; 
The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 

And  fbarAil  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 
He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 
Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept, 

Tet  God  did  turn  his  fiite  npon  his  foe. 
The  Lazar  pln'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 

Tet  he  to  heaven— to  Hell  did  Dives  go. 
We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May ; 
Tet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  Aide  away. 

Daniel,  the  writer  next  to  be  noticed  among  the  miscellaneotis  poets  of 
England,  divided  his  attention  bo  equally  between  different  departm^its  of 
literature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  which  to  assign  him  his 
place.  As  his  minor  poems,  however,  more  particularly  marked  the  pecu- 
liar diaracter  of  his  genius  than  any  other  of  his  perfiyrmances,  we  have 
concluded  to  notice  him  in  the  present  conneotion. 

Samuel  Daniel  was  the  son  of  a  musio-master,  and  was  bom  near  Taun- 
ton, in  Somersetshire,  in  1562.  In  1579,  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  in 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  where  he  continued  three  years,  and  being 
aided  in  his  studies,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  by  an  excellent  tutor, 
he  made  reiy  considerable  progress  in  academical  learning ;  but  his  genius 
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and  taste  indining  him  more  to  poetry  and  history  than  to  severer  studies, 
he  left  the  university  without  his  degree,  and  immediately  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, to  mingle  with  the  wits  of  the  metropolis.  His  first  literary  perform- 
ance after  he  arrived  in  London,  was  the  translation  of  a  tract  of  Paul  Jo- 
vius,  containing  A  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions,  both  Military  and  Civil, 
the  reception  of  which  was  very  flattering.  On  the  death  of  Spenser,  he 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  laureate,  but  was  soon  after  displaced  by  Ben 
Jonson. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  crown  of  England,  Daniel  bo- 
came  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
king's  consort,  Queen  Anne,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his  conversation. 
The  royal  fevor  thus  extended  to  him,  together  with  his  own  personal  qual- 
ifications, readily  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  many 
of  his  ingenious  and  learned  contemporaries ;  and  occupying  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  he  was  accustomed  there  to  receive  and  entertain  his 
literary  associates  with  much  taste  and  elegance.  Aft»r  spending  some 
years  in  this  manner,  Daniel  became  tutor  to  Lady  Aime  Clifford,  and 
having  closed  the  duties  which  this  interesting  and  important  relation  im- 
posed upon  him,  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  devotion  to  poetry  and  to  religious  contemplation,  and  where 
he  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1619,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Beckington,  and  a  splendid  monimient  was 
erected  over  his  grave  by  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  afterward  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, in  testimony  of  her  gratitude  to  his  memory,  for  the  assiduous  care 
and  attention  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her  education. 

The  works  of  Daniel  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  dramas,  histories,  and 
miscellaneous  poems.  Of  his  dramas,  Hyinen^s  Triumphs^  The  Visi^m,  The 
Tragedy  of  Cleopatra^  and  The  Tragedy  of  JPhilotus,  are  the  chief.  His 
princii>al  historical  work  treated  of  that  period  of  English  history  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Conquest,  in  1066,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  in  1377.  Of  this  historical  performance,  the  following  remark  is 
made  in  the  preface  to  Rennet's  Complete  History  of  England,  *The 
author  had  a  place  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  all  the  refinement  a  court  could  give  him.  It  is  said, 
he  had  a  good  vein  in  poetry ;  and  it  is  certain,  he  has  shown  great  judg- 
ment in  keeping  it,  as  he  did,  from  infecting  his  prose,  and  destroying  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  principal  beauty  in  the  style  of  an  historian.  His 
narrative  is  smooth  and  clear,  and  carries  everywhere  an  air  of  good  sense 
and  just  eloquence,  and  his  English  is  much  more  modem  than  Milton's, 
thouijh  he  lived  before  him.' 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  through  his  minor  pieces  and  sonnets  that  Daniel 
preserves  his  literary  reputation ;  and  from  these  therefore  we  shall  take  our 
extracts.  His  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  from  which  the 
following  passage  is  selected,  is  a  fine  effusion  of  meditative  thought : — 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  the  fhune 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  iVom  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey. 

And  mih  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood !  where  honomr,  power,  renown, 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  frailty  doth;  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds  who  did  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarch's  wars, 

But  only  as  on  stately  robberies; 

Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 

Must  be  the  right:  the  ill-succeeding  mars 

The  £urest  and  the  best-fkc'd  enterprise. 

Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails: 

Justice  he  sees,  as  if  reduced,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ill. 


He  sees  the  &ce  of  right  t'  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires, 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees  that,  let  deceit  work  what  it  can. 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires; 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit. 

To  this  passage  we  shall  add  the  following  very  beautifdl  Sennet  on 
Sleep — a  most  fruitful  subject  with  the  sonnet  writers  of  that  period. 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  bom, 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  light, 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  iU-advised  youth ; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars, 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdun. 
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MiCHABL  Drattoit,  &  poet  of  veiy  different  genius  from  Daniel,  was  bom 
at  Harshall  in  the  parisli  of  Atherston,  Warwicksliire,  in  1563.  His  fiunily, 
tiiough  poor,  was  very  ancient,  and  originally  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  the  place  whence  his  ancestors  derived  their  name. 
His  genius  so  early  developed  itself  that  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  be- 
came page  to  some  person  of  quality — ^a  situation  which  was  not,  in  that  age, 
thought  too  humble  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Oxford,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  remain  there  long  enough  to  take  a 
degree.  Immediately  after  he  left  the  university,  he  enta:ed  mto  the  service 
of  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  by  whom  he  was  very  highly  esteemed. 

In  1593,  Drayton  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  collection  of  his  pastorals ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  few  following 
years  he  gave  to  the  world  his  more  elaborate  poems.  The  Baron's  Wars, 
and  ^nfflaruTs  Heroical  Epistles,  In  the  latter  productions  we  see  the  first 
symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetized  history,  as  it  may  be  called,  which 
marked  the  age — ^which  is  first  seen  in  Sackville's  design  of  '  The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,'  and  was  now  developing  itself  strongly  in  the  historical  plays 
of  Marlow,  Shakspeare,  and  others. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  in  1608,  Drayton  acted  as  squire  to 
Sir  Walter  Aston,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  installation  as  a  Sought  of  the  Bath. 
The  poet  now  expected  some  patronage  from  the  new  sovereign,  but  being 
disappointed,  he  again  courted  the  muses,  and  in  1612,  published  the  first 
part  of  his  most  elaborate  work,  the  Polyolbum^  the  second  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1622.  This  great  performance  forms  a  poetical  description  of 
England  in  thirty  books,  and  is,  both  in  its  subject,  and  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution,  entirely  unlike  any  other  work  in  English  poetry.  It  is  full 
of  topographical  and  antiquarian  details,  with  innumerable  allusions  to  re- 
markable events  and  persons,  as  connected  with  various  localities ;  yet  such 
is  the  poetical  genius  of  the  author,  so  happily  does  he  idealize  almost  every 
thing  upon  which  he  touches,  and  so  hvely  is  the  flow  of  his  verse,  that  we 
do  not  readily  tire  in  perusing  this  vast  map  of  mtelligenoe.  The  informa- 
tion which  the  'Polyolbion'  unparts,  is  in  general  so  accurate  that  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  as  authority. 

In  1627  Drayton  published  a  volume  containing  The  BatUe  of  Agincourt^ 
The  Court  of  Faerie^  and  other  poems;  and  three  years  after  appeared  his 
last  volume,  entitled  The  Mus^s  Elysium^  firom  which  it  appears  that  he 
had  found  a  final  shelter  in  the  &mily  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  On  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1631,  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument,  containing  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  was  raised  to  his 
memory  by  the  wife  of  that  nobleman,  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
Countess  of  Pembroke. 

Drayton,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings,  voluminous  as  they  are,  shows 
the  &ncy  and  feeling  of  ihid  true  poet  '  He  possessed  a  very  considerable  fer- 
tility of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  distanguish  himadf  in  almost  every  spe- 
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CMS  of  poetry,  from  a  trifing  sonnet  to  a  long  topographical  poem.  If  he 
anywhere  sinkB  below  himself  it  is  in  his  attempts  at  satire.  In  a  most 
pedantic  era,  he  was  unafiected,  and  seldom  exhibits  his  learning  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  judgment'  *  Our  limited  space  will  allow  us  room  for  two  brief 
extracts  only  from  the  writdngs  of  this  truly  interesting  poet ;  and  both  those 
we  shall  select  from  the  '  Pblyolbion.'  The  first  is  a  description  of  Morrdng 
*H  Wanoiekshire,  and  the  other,  a  description  of  the  iStver  Trent. 

MOBNIKa  m  WAKWIOKSHIBS. 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  waTe, 

No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  braye, 

At  such  a  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 

But  hunts  up  to  the  mom  the  feath'red  sylvans  sing : 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  kn<de, 

Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  moonting  pole, 

Those  quiristers  are  perch*t,  with  many  a  speckled  breast, 

Then  from  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt'ring  east 

GiUs  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 

Bespangled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  morning's  right; 

On  which  the  mlrthfrd  quires,  with  their  dear  open  throats, 

Unto  the  JoyfUl  mom  so  strain  their  warbUng  notes. 

That  hUls  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 

Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 

The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps;  as  purposely  he  sang 

T*  awake  the  listless  snn;  or  chiding,  that  so  long 

He  was  in  coming  fbrth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill; 

The  onsel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill. 

As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 

That  firom  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be: 

For  with  their  vocal  soonds  they  sang  to  pleasant  May; 

Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle*  doth  only  play. 

When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by, 

In  such  lamenting  strains  the  JoyfW  hours  doth  ply, 

As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tones  wonld  draw; 

And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 

Each  bird  to  her  own  Und  this  season  doth  invite, 

They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  nighty 

(The  more  to  use  their  ears,)  their  voices  sore  wonld  spara^ 

That  modnleth  her  tones  so  admirably  rare. 

As  man  to  set  in  paiti  at  first  had  leam'd  of  her. 

To  Philomd  the  next,  the  linnet  we  preftr; 
And  by  that  wwrbUng  bhrd,  the  wood-lark  ^aoe  we  then, 
The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast  and  the  wren. 
The  yellow-pate;  which  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree, 
Tet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  dianting  ibwls,  the  goldfinch  not  beUnd, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  fhnn  her  kind. 
The  tydy  fbr  her  notes  as  delicate  as  tiiey, 
The  laughing  heooo,  then  the  connterfeUing  Jay. 
The  soAw  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 

iHead^y.  >  Of  aU  biids  only  the  bhuOcMid  whistfeth. 
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Thus  tang  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  snn, 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  ran, 
Ar\t\  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 


THE  BIVER  TRENT. 

But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Trent, 

Who  straining  on  in. state,  the  north's  imperious  flood. 

The  third  of  England  call'd,  with  many  a  dainty  wood, 

Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  where  she  shows 

Herself  in  all  her  pomp;  and  as  flrom  thence  she  flows, 

She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  dear, 

Darwin,  whose  font  and  fUl  are  both  in  Derbyshire ; 

And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon, 

Doth  stand  without  compare  the  very  paragon. 

Thus  wand'ring.at  i^er  will,  as  uncontroll'd  she  ranges, 

Her  often  varying  form,  as  variously  and  changes ; 

First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  sends  her  in; 

Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been. 

Saluted  from  the  north,  with  Nottingham's  proud  height^ 

So  strongly  is  surprised,  and  taken  with  the  sight, 

That  she  from  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  refrain. 

To  view  in  how  great  state,  as  she  along  doth  strain, 

That  brave  exalted  seat  beholdeth  her  in  pride, 

As  how  the  large-spread  meads  upon  the  other  side. 

All  flourishing  in  flowers,  and  rich  embroideries  dress'd. 

In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  neighbours  bless'd. 

As  wrapp'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  this  prospect  brings 

In  her  peculiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings: 

'What  should  I  care  at  all,  from  what  my  name  I  take, 
That  thirty  doth  import^.that  thirty  rivers  make; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbeys  great, 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  fonnerly  did  seat; 
Or  thirty  kinds  of  fish  that  in  my  streams  do  live, 
To  me  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  nnmber  give  7 
What  reck  I  %  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortuhe  he 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be ; 
From  Isis  and  old  Fame  his  pedigree  derive; 
And  fbr  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  that  doth  strive, 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  mountain  sprang, 
Phnillimon,  whose  praise  is  frequent  them  among. 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boasts  to  bear, 
Bright  Sabine,  whom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir. 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  descent. 
From  these  so  fiunous  stocks,  and  only  say  of  Trent, 
That  Moreland's  barren  earth  me  flrst  to  light  did  bring. 
Which  though  she  be  but  brown,  my  clear  complexion'd  spring 
Gained  with  the  nymphs  such  grace,  that  when  I  flrst  did  rise, 
The  Naiads  on  my  brim  danc'd  wanton  hyda^es, 
And  on  her  spacious  breast  (with  heaths  that  doth  abound) 
Encircled  my  fkir  fount  with  many  a  lusty  round : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  I  be, 
Tet  Thames  and  Severn  both  tn  this  come  short  of  me, 
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For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  divides 
The  north  part  firom  the  south,  on  my  so  either  sides, 
That  reck(ming  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent. 
Men  bound  them  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of  Trent; 
Their  banks  are  barren  sands,  if  but  compar'd  with  mine, 
Through  my  perspicuous  breast,  the  pearly  pebbles  shine: 
I  throw  my  crystal  arms  along  the  flow'ry  valleys. 
Which  lying  sleek  and  smooth  as  any  garden*  alleys, 
Do  give  me  leave  to  play,  whilst  they  do  court  my  stream, 
And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem; 
My  silver-scaled  scrolls  about  my  streams  do  sweep 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep: 
So  that  of  every  kind,  the  new  spawned  numerous  fiy 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 

Edward  Fairfax,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Tasso's  Jeruiolem  2)e- 
Uvered,  lived  at  this  period  before  us,  though  of  the  history  of  his  life  we 
have  very  little  knowledge.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Faip- 
fia,  but  neither  the  date  of  his  birth,  nor  that  of  his  death,  has  been  pre- 
served. That  he  flourished  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is  entirely  evident, 
for  his  great  Hterary  performance  is  dedicated  to  that  princess ;  and  it  also 
appears  that  he  was  Uving  in  1631 ;  but  nothing  fiirther  of  him  is  certainly 
known,  only  that  he  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the  forest  of  Enaresbo- 
Tough,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  blessings  which  rarely  &11  to  the  poetical  race 
— competence,  ease,  rural  scenes,  and  in  ample  command  of  the  means  of  study. 

The  poetical  beauty  and  freedom  of  Faiirfax's  version  of  Taaso  has  been 
the  theme  of  almost  universal  praise.  Dryden  ranked  him  with  Spenser 
as  a  master  of  the  English  language,  and  WaUer  declared  that  he  derived 
from  him  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.  Collins  too  has  finely  alluded  to 
his  poetical  and  imaginative  genius  in  the  following  lines : — 

Prevailmg  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung. 

Besides  the  translation  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Fair&z  wrote  some 
minor  poems,  and  also  a  work  on  Demcnology^  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
remarks  that  '  in  religion  I  am  neither  a  fanatic  Puritan,  nor  superstitious 
Papist ;  but  so  settled  in  conscience,  that  I  have  the  sure  ground  of  God's 
word  to  warrant  all  I  beheve,  and  the  commendable  ordinances  of  our  Eng- 
lish churdi  to  approve  all  I  practice:  in  which  course  I  hve  a  faithful 
Christian,  and  an  obedient  subject,  and  so  teach  my  &mily.' 

As  Fairfax's  original  poems  are  comparatively  httle  known,  we  shall  pass 
them  over,  and  take  the  foUowing  passage  from  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
'Jerusalem,'  commencing  with  the  twelfth  stanza : — 

BINALDI  AT  MOUNT  OLIVET  AND  THE  ENCHANTED  WOOD. 

XII. 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day, 
Bebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined, 
For  in  the  east  appear'd  the  morning  gray, 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  palace  shined, 
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When  to  Mount  Oliyet  he  took  his  way, 
And  si^Wi  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined. 
Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morning's  shine, 
This  bright,  that  dark ;  that  earthly,  this  divhie. 

nn. 
Thus  to  himself  he  fhonght:  how  many  bright 
And  'splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  higfal 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  nighty 
Her  flz'd  and  wand'ring  stars  the  aznre  sky; 
80  (huned  all  by  their  Creator's  might, 
That  still  they  Uto  and  shine,  and  ne'er  will  die, 
Till  in  a  moment^  with  the  last  day's  hrand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bnm  sea,  air,  and  land. 

XIT. 

Thns  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went^ 
And  there  kneel'd  down  with  rererenoe  and  f^tn; 
His  eyes  npon  heaTon's  eastern  fiu^e  he  bent; 
His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  uplifted  were— 
The  sins  and  erron  which  I  now  repent^ 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  O  Father  dear, 
Bemember  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fiill 
And  purge  my  ikults  and  my  offenses  all. 

XV. 

Thus  prayed  he;  with  purple  wings  up-flew. 
In  golden  weed,  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding  with  the  ladiant  beams  she  threw, 
His  hehn,  the  harness,  and  the  mountahi  green : 
Upon  his  breast  and  fbrehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breath'd  unseen; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skies, 
A  doud  of  pure  and  predous  dew  there  ffies. 

XVI. 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread. 
To  whidi  compar'd,  his  dothes  pale  ashes  seem, 
And  sprinkled  so  that  all  that  paleneai  fled^ 
And  thence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream : 
80  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morning  beams ; 
And  so  retum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 

XVII. 

The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired; 
Toward  the  forest  march*d  he  on  witii  speed, 
Besdv'd,  as  sudi  adventures  great  required : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  retired ; 
But  not  to  hhn  fearfril  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 

xvm. 
Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before, 
He  heard  a  sound,  that  strange,  sweet,  pleasbig  was ; 
There  roO'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar, 
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There  sighed  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they  pass ; 
There  sang  the  swan,  and  singhig  died,  alas ! 
There  lute,  hatp,  dttein,  hnman  Toice  he  heard, 
And  all  these  soimdB  one  sound  right  well  declared. 

XIX. 

A  dreadfhl  thunder-dap  at  last  he  heard, 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh,  that  rent, 
Yet  heard  the  nymphs  and  syrens  afterward. 
Birds,  winds,  and  waters  sing  with  sweet  consent ; 
Whereat  amased,  he  stayed  and  well  prepar'd 
For  his  defense,  heedftd  and  slow  forth-went» 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  aught  withstood, 
Szcept  a  quiet^  still,  transparent  flood. 

XX. 

On  the  green  banks,  whidi  that  fiiir  stream  hibound, 

Plowers  and  odours  sweetly  smil'd  and  smell'd, 

Which  reaching  out  his  stretched  arms  around, 

An  the  large  desert  hi  his  bosom  held. 

And  through  the  grove  one  channel  passage  found ; 

This  in  the  wood,  that  hi  the  forest  dweU'd: 

Trees  dad  the  streams,  streams  green  those  trees  aye  made, 

And  so  exdiang'd  then:  moisture  and  their  shade. 

Snt  JoHH  Habbinqtok,  the  first  tranalator  of  Ariosto's  OrUundo  Furioso 
into  Kngiifth,  though  a  writer  of  greatly  inferior  genius  to  Fair&z,  deserves 
to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  him.  He  was  the  son  of  that  John  Har- 
rington who  waa  impriaoned  in  the  Tower  by  Mary,  and  was  bom  at  Eel- 
ston,  near  Bath,  in  1661.  He  prepared  for  coUege  at  Eton  Granunar 
Sehool,  and  thence  removed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
mained nntil  he  had  taken  his  master's  degree.  Hairington  was  knighted 
by  Jamee  the  First,  and -after  having  passed  a  number  of  years  as  a  suocess- 
M  conrtier,  he  died  in  1612,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

The  translation  of  the  ^  Orlando  Furioso'  was  an  early  performance,  having 
been  published  before  the  author  was  thirty  yeais  ci  age.  As  a  venion  of 
the  original,  the  work  is  literally  correct,  bnt  as  a  poetical  peifonnance,  it  is 
cold  and  prosaic  Besides  the  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  Harring- 
ton published  a  volume  of  I^piprams,  many  of  which,  such  as  the  following, 
exhibit  much  talent  for  that  department  of  writing : — 

OF  A  PRECISE  TAILOB. 

A  tailor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealings 
True,  but  for  lying—honest  but  for  stealing, 
Did  fldl  one  day  extremely  sick  by  dianoe, 
And  OB  the  sudden  was  in  wondrous  trance; 
The  fiends  of  heU  mustering  in  foarfhl  manner, 
Of  sundry  oolour'd  sQks  displayed  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wish'd,  as  they  did  telL 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hcdl, 
The  man,  affiighted  with  this  apparition, 
Upon  recoTOiy  grew  a  great  precisian : 
He  bought  a  bible  of  the  best  translation, 
And  hi  his  lifo  he  showed  great  reformation; 
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He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 

He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly; 

He  Yow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly, 

And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly ; 

And  zealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath's  rest, 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest; 

And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal, 

Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  forget  his  zeal, 

He  gives  his  journeyman  a  special  charge. 

That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  large 

He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined. 

Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 

This  done  (I  scant  can  teU  the  rest  for  laughter) 

A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after, 

And  brought  three  yards  of  yelret  and  three  quarters, 

To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 

He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough, 

Soon  slipt' aside  three  quarters  of  the  stuff; 

His  man,  espying  it,  said  in  derision. 

Master,  remember  how  you  saw  the  vision  ( 

Peace,  knave !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  rag 

Of  such  a  color'd  silk  in  all  the  fiag. 

Sm  Henry  Wotton,  the  miscellaneous  poet  who  follows  Faii&z  and 
Harrington,  was  bom  at  Bocton  Hall,  in  Kent,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
1568.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by  private  tutors  at  home,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  school,  whence  he  passed,  in  1584,  to  New 
CJoUege,  Oxford.  He  did  not,  however,  long  remain  there,  but  soon  entered 
Queen's  College,  where  he  became  well  versed  in  logic  and  rhetoric;  and 
being  also  distinguished  for  various  other  learning,  and  for  his  wit,  he  was 
selected  to  write  a  tragedy  for  the  private  use  of  his  college.  The  name  of 
the  tragedy  was  Tancredo,  and  Walton,  Sir  Henry's  biographer,  remarks 
that '  it  was  interwoven  with  sentences,  and  for  the  method  and  exact  per- 
sonating those  humors,  passions,  and  dispositions,  which  he.  proposed  to  rep- 
resent, so  performed,  that  the  gravest  of  the  society  declared,  he  had  in  a 
slight  employment,  given  an  early  and  solid  testimony  of  his  future  abili- 
ties.' 

Wotton  having,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  taken  his  master's  degree, 
left  the  university,  and  after  travelling  a  number  of  years  on  the  continent, 
returned  to  England,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, the  chief  &vorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having  afterward  gained  the 
fiiendship  of  king  James,  by  communicating  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  him,  while  yet  only  king  of  Scotland,  he  was  employed  by  that  mon- 
arch, when  he  ascended  the  English  throne,  as  ambassador  to  Venice.  A 
versatile  and  lively  disposition  qualified  Sir  Henry,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for 
this  situation,  of  the  duties  of  which  we  have  his  own  idea  on  the  well- 
known  punning  expression,  in  which  he  defines  an  ambassador  to  be  '  an 
honest  gentleman,  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.'  Late 
in  life  Wotton  took  orders  to  qualify  himself  to  be  provost  of  Eton,  and  in 
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that  situation  lie  died,  in  1689,  in  the  seventj-fieoond  year  of  his  age.  The 
poems  of  this  author  are  generally  brief  unstudied  eJSfusions,  of  yery  oonsid 
erable  merit,  and  from  them  we  select  the  following : — 

A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  VANITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FareweU,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles ; 

Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  ye  glorious  bubbles ! 

Fame  's  but  a  hollow  echo;  gold,  pure  clay; 

Honour,  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day ; 

Beauty,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin ; 

State,  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in, 

And  torture  free-bom  minds;  embroider'd  trains 

Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins; 

And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone  ,  « 

Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own: 

Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 

Are  but  the  &ding  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

****** 
Welcome  pure  thoughts,  welcome  ye  silent  groTes, 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  Iotgs: 
Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerfHil  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  which  I  will  adorn  sweet  Virtiue's  face. 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares, 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears : 
Then  here  I'll  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly, 
And  learn  t'  affect  an  holy  melancholy ; 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
m  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought. 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 

Or  vice;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise ; 

Nor  rales  of  state,  but  rules  of  good: 

Who  hath  his  lift  from  rumours  freed. 

Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray, 

More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 

With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 
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ThiB  man  ]a  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  ftll; 
Lord  of  himseU;  though  not  of  lands; 

And  having  nothing  yet  hath  alL 

Sib  John  Datibs,  the  poet  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  directed,  was 
of  low  origin,  being  the  son  of  a  tanner.  He  was  bom  at  Cbisgrove  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1570,  and  after  careful  preparation,  became  in  1585,  a  commoner 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  remained  at  the  universily  until  he  had 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  repaired  to  London, 
and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  applied  himself  so  closely  to  the 
'  study  of  the  common  law,  that  he  was  soon  called  to  the  bar.  An  unfor- 
tunate quarrel,  however,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  known,  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  resulted  in  his  expulsion  thence,  and  he 
returned  to  Oxford  and  continued  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  there ;  but 
being  eventually  reinstated  in  the  Temple,  he  returned  thither  and  practiced, 
for  some  time,  as  a  counsellor ;  and  in  1601,  he  became  a  member  of 
parliament  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  accompanied  lord 
Hunsdon  into  Scotland  to  congratulate  king  James  upon  his  accession  to  the 
Grown  of  England ;  and  being  introduced  into  his  majesty's  presence,  he  was 
particularly  noticed  by  him ;  and  when  the  king  was  informed  by  lord  Huns- 
don that  Davies  was  the  author  otNosce  tiepsumy  his  majesty  graciously  em- 
braced him,  and  assured  him  of  his  &vor.  The  '  Nosoe  tiepsum,'  a  poem  on 
the  origin,  nature,  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  published  in  1599,  and 
dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  very  &yorably  received. 

Davies,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems  containing  Hynrna  of  Astrea^  in  acrostic  verse ;  Orchestra^  or  a  poem 
expressing  the  antiquity  and  exoeDency  of  dandng,  and  other  pieces,  which 
not  only  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporary  poets,  but  so 
frur  increased*  the  &yor  of  the  king  toward  him,  that  he  appointed  him, 
first,  his  solidtor,  and  then  his  attorney-general,  in  Ireland;  where,  in  1606, 
he  became  one  of  his  majesty's  sergeants  at  law ;  and  was  afterward  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  kingdom.  In  1607,  Davies  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  the  king  at  Whitehall;  and  in  1612,  he  quitted 
the  post  of  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
English  sergeants  at  law;  and,  soon  after  he  settled  in  England,  one  of  the 
judges  of  assize  on  the  circuit.  In  1626,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  the 
Fust,  lord  chief-justice  of  the  Ejng's  Bench ;  but,  before  his  installation,  he 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  John  Davies  was  a  man  of  bold  spirit,  sharp  and  ready  wit,  and  of 
most  thorough  and  extensive  learning;  and  among  the  minor  poets  of  this 
period,  he  holds  a  very  high  rank.  His  philosophical  poem.  On  the  Saul 
of  Manj  and  the  Immortality  thereof  is  one  of  the  earliest  poems  of  that 
kind  in  the  language.  The  author  shows  that  he  was  a  profound  thinker,  and 
dose  reasoner.  *  In  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem,'  says  Campbell,  *  we  come 
to  logical  truths  so  well  illustrated  by  ingenious  simfles,  that  we  know  not 
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whether  to  call  the  tboughtB  more  poetical  or  philosophically  just  The 
judgment  and  the  fancy  are  reconciled,  and  the  imagery  of  the  poem  seems 
to  start  more  vividly  firom  the  surrounding  shades  of  abstraction.'  From 
this  poem,  the  versification  of  which  was  afterward  copied  by  Davenant  and 
Diyden,  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  MAN. 

Olit  what  ia  man,  great  Maker  of  manUndl    . 

That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  hear ; 
That  thou  adom'st  him  witii  so  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angel's  peer  1 

Oh !  what  a  lively  life,  what  heavUy  pow'r, 
What  qireadiDg  virfcae,  what  a  sparkling  fire, 

How  great,  how  plentifhl,  how  rich  a  dow^ 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspisel 

Thou  leav'st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine, 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  has  writ; 

There  can  not  be  a  creature  more  divine, 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite. 

But  it  exceeds  man's  thought^  to  think  how  high 
God  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  became; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mysteiy, 
And  are  astonished  when  they  view  the  same : 

Nor  hath  he  given  these  blessings  for  a  day. 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye ; 
And  though*it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 

In  another  production,  the  '  Orchestra^  or  Poem  of  Dancing,  in  a  Dialogue 
between  Penelope  and  one  of  her  Wooers,'  Daviee  is  much  more  fimdfol 
than  in  the  previous  poem.  He  there  represents  Penelope  as  declining  to 
dance  with  Antinous,  and  the  latter  as  proceeding  to  lecture  her  upon  the 
antiquity  of  that  elegant  exercise,  the  merit  of  which  he  describes  in  veises 
partaking  peculiarly  of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  subject  Of  this  per* 
foimanoe,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  passages  :^ 

THE  DANCING  OF  THE  AIB. 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  ahr, 

And  common  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  around. 
How  many  pictures  and  Impressions  fiur 

Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found, 

Which  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  winds, 
But  dandngs  of  the  aur  in  sondiy  kinds. 

Fot  when  you  breathe,  the  air  in  order  moves, 

Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true. 
And  whCT  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  loves, 

That  doublhig  oft,  and  oft  redoubling  new, 

With  thousand  fbrms  she  doth  herself  endue : 
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For  an  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repair, 
Are  naught  but  tricks  and  tumiDgs  of  the  air. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter,  Echo,  bom, 

That  dances  to  aU  voices  she  can  hear: 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  scorn, 

Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 

The  aury  pavement  with  her  feet. to  wear: 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothing  quick, 
For  after  time  she  endeth  ev'ry  trick. 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancmg's  only  life, 
The  ear's  sole  happiness,  the  air's  best  speech, 

Loiadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife, 
The  soft  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leech. 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  stones  can  teach, 

That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  measure, 

Then  art  thou  bom,  the  gods,  and  men's  sweet  pleasure. 

Lastly  where  keep  the  Winds,  their  revelry. 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whirling  hays, 
But  in  the  air's  translucent  gaUeiy? 

Where  she  herself  is  tum'd  a  hundred  ways. 

While  with  those  maskers  wantonly  she  plays  c 
Tet  in  this  misrule,  they  shall  rule  embrace. 
As  two  at  once  encumber  not  the  place. 

Davies  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  in  prose  also ;  and  the  first  Reports  of 
Law  Cases,  published  in  Ireland,  proceeded  from  his  able  and  aocomplished 
pen.  The  pre&ce  to  the  volume  containing  these  Reports  is  considered  the 
best  that  was  ever  prefixed  to  a  law-book. 

Jomr  DoNNB,  the  poet  whom  we  are  next  to  notice,  was  of  respectable 
parentage,  and  was  bom  in  London,  1573.  His  mother  was  descended  from' 
the  &SDJlj  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  his  parents  being  both  rigidly 
attached  to  the  Romish  religion,  had  their  son's  education  attended  to  at 
home  until  he  reached  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
miiversity  of  Oxford ;  where,  such  was  the  precociousness  of  intellect  that 
he  evinced,  that  one  of  his  tutoi-s,  through  admiration  of  his  early  genius,  re- 
marked, that  *  he  was  rather  born  wise  than  made  so  by  study.'  His  ac- 
quirements in  learning  at  the  university  realized  all  that  his  early  mental 
developments  had  promised ;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  was 
prepared  for  the  bachelor's  degree — ^an  honor  which  he  was  compelled  to 
forego,  as  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  parents  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  oatli  of  allegiance  which  the  occasion  required.  Having  passed  three 
years  at  Oxford  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  also  re- 
m^ed  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  but  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  university  honors  prevdled  there  also,  which  had  existed  at  Oxford, 
he  now  relinquished  collegiate  studies,  repaired  to  London,  and  entered  Lin- 
coln's Inn  as  a  student  of  law.  He  had,  however,  no  predilection  for  the 
l^al  profession ;  and  as  his  frtther,  who  had  been  a  merchant^  died  before  he 
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was  admitted  into  Lincoln's  Inn  society,  and  left  him  a  fortune  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  he  at  once  relinquished  the  law,  and  resolved  to  pass 
some  years  upon  the  continent.  Before  he  should  leave  England,  however, 
he  determined  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  relative  claims  the  Romish 
faith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  the  'Protestant,  had  upon  his 
belief.  Of  this  inyestigation  he  himself  gives  the  following  accoimt : — '  I 
had  a  longer  work  to  do  in  this  inquiry  than  many  other  men  :  for  I  was 
^t  to  blot  out  certain  impressions  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  to  wrestle 
against  the  examples,  and  against  the  reasons  by  which  some  hold  was 
taken,  and  some  anticipations  early  laid  upon  my  conscience,  both  by  per- 
sons who  by  nature  had  a  power  and  superiority  over  my  will,  and  others, 
who,  by  their  learning  and  good  life,  seemed  to  me  justly  to  claim  an  interest 
for  the  guiding  and  rectifying  of  mine  understanding  in  these  matters.' 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  a  thorough  conversion  to  Protestantism  ;  of 
which  he  remarks,  *  I  was  not  transported  by  any  sudden  and  violent  deter- 
mination, tiU  I  had,  to  the  measure  of  my  poor  wit  and  judgment,  surveyed 
and  digested  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  controverted  between  ours  and  the 
Romish  church.  In  which  such  an  disquisition  that  God,  which  awakened 
me  then,  and  hath  never  forsaken  me  in  that  industry,  as  he  is  the  author 
of  that  purpose,  so  he  is  a  witness  of  this  protestation,  that  I  proceeded 
therein  with  humiUty  and  diffidence  in  myself,  and  by  that,  which  by  his 
grace,  I  took  to  be  the  ordinary  means,  frequent  prayer  and  equal  actions.' 

Having  thus  settied  the  momentous  question  of  his  religious  faith,  Donne, 
in  1596,  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  into  Spain,  and  after  spending  about 
a  year  in  that  country  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language, 
he  visited  Italy,  intendiog  to  embark  thence  for  Palestine,  to  view  Jerusalem 
and  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  the 
company  with  whom  he  had  arranged  to  make  the  journey,  and  he  therefore 
returned  to  England,  after  having  remained  in  Italy  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  become  femiliar  vrith  the  language  of  that  country. 

Soon  afler  his  return  to  England,  Donne  was  appointed  by  Sir  Thomas 
E^rton,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  his  chief  secretary ;  but  he  had  filled 
this  important  place  only  a  few  years  before  he  clandestinely  married  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  and  niece  of  the  lord-keeper.  Sir  George 
was  so  incensed  at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Donne,  as  to  insist  that  Sir 
Thomas  Eigerton  should  dismiss  him  from  his  service.  Sir  Thomas  com- 
phed  with  his  ftiend  and  relative's  request,  but  in  parting  with  his  secretary 
he  remarked  that  *  Mr.  Donne  was  fitter  to  serve  a  king  than  a  subject.' 
,  A  long  altercation,  and  even  a  law-suit  followed  between  Donne  and  his 
&ther-in-law,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  former  resided  with  his  rela- 
tive, Sir  Francis  Wolley,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  par- 
ties, and  obtaining  from  Sir  George  eight  hundred  pounds  as  his  daughter's 
marriage  portion.  Sir  Francis  WoUey  dying  soon  after,  Donne  sought  a 
home  and  employment  with  Sir  Robert  Drury,  through  whose  influence  he 
obtamed  in  1610  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the  university  of  Oxford. 
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In  1612,  Sir  Bobert  Druiy  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  thither  Donne  accompanied  him  as  his  secretary.  Meantime,  many 
of  the  nobility  were  urgent  with  the  king  to  confer  some  secular  em- 
ployment upon  him  worthy  of  his  singular  merits ;  but  James  who  was 
familiar  with  bis  talents  and  attainments,  desired  him  to  enter  the  diurch, 
and  would  bear  of  no  other  arrangement  About  this  important  step 
Donne  for  some  time  hesitated ;  but  at  length  be  consented  to  comply  with 
the  long's  request^  and  was,  accordingly,  ordained  by  Doctor  Emg,  bishop 
of  London,  and  soon  after  appointed  by  his  royal  patron,  dean  of  St  PauPa 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  upon  bim,  at  the  king's  re- 
quest, by  the  uniyeraity  of  Cambridge.  In  this  position  Donne  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  Hie,  bonored  and  respected  even  by  nobility  itself  unlal 
bis  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirty-firet  of  Maj^ch,  1631.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul's,  where  a  suitable  monument 
was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  poetical  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  elegies,  religious  poems, 
complimentaiy  veises,  and  epigrams.  His  reputation  as  a  poet,  was,  in  bis 
own  day,  very  great ;  and  though  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seyenteenth 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighteen^  century  it  was  comparatively  low,  it  has 
lately  revived  again.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  amid  much 
rubbish,  there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order,  in  his  writmgs. 
He  is  usually  considered  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ifetapkysical  Poet8,  fill  a  conspicuous  place 
in  English  literary  history.  The  directness  of  thought,  the  naturabess  of 
description,  the  rich  abundance  of  genuine  poetical  feeling  and  imagery, 
which  distinguished  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  began  to  give  way 
to  cold  and  forced  conceits,  mere  vain  workings  of  the  intellect,  a  kind  of 
poetry  as  unlike  the  former  as  punning  is  unlike  genuine  wit  This  quality, 
it  should  be  remarked,  however,  did  not  characterize  the  whole  of  the  poetry 
of  Donne  and  his  followers.  These  writers  are  often  direct,  naturd,  and 
truly  poetical.  Donne  is  usually  considered  the  first  writer  of  that  kind  of 
satire  which  Pope  afterward  carried  to  perfection.  From  this  poet's  various 
poems  we  select  the  following  curious  specimen : — 

THE  WILL. 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Great  Love,  some  legacies:  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then,  Love,  I  give  them  thee ; 
My  tongue  to  Fame;  to  ambassadors  mine  ears; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears; 
Thou,  Love,  hast  taught  me  here  to  fUl, 
By  making  me  serve  her  who  had  twenfy  more, 
That  I  should  give  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much  before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live; 
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Mine  iogennity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits;  to  bnfibons  my  penslyeness; 

My  silenoe  to  any  who  abroad  have  been; 

My  mcmey  to  a  Capuchin. 
Thou,  Lore,  taught'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  lore  there,  where  no  lore  receired  can  be, 
On^  to  giro  to  such  as  have  no  good  capacity. 

My  ftith  I  give  to  Roman  GatboUcs; 
AU  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 
Of  Amsterdam;  my  best  civility 
And  courtship  to  an  unirersity; 
My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  bare; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share ; 
Thou,  Lore,  taugbt'st  me,  by  making  me 
LoTe  her  that  holds  my  lore  disparity, 
Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  g^  Indignity. 

I  give  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  flriends ;  mine  industry  to  fbes ; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  donbtftdness; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

7b  Natnure  all  that  I  in  rhpne  have  loriil 

And  to  my  company,  my  wit: 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  adore 
He  who  begot  this  love  in  me  beibre, 
Taught'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gave,  when  I  do  but  restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 
I  give  my  physic  books;  my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  counsels  J  to  Bedlam  give ; 
My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  live 
In  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 

An  foreigners,  my  English  tongue: 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  love  one 
Who  thLoks  her  fViendship  a  fit  portion 
For  younger  lovers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  FU  give  no  more,  but  111  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  love  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  It  forth, 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have 

Than  a  sun-dial  In  a  grave. 
Thou  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee. 
To  hivent  and  practice  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all  three. 

Doctor  DoKin's  poems,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  written  chiefly  in 
early  life.  After  lie  took  orders  he  indulged  very  little  in  the  poetic  vein, 
though  his  fimcy,  88  will  appear  from  the  Mowing  extract  from  his  sermons, 
was  stall  very  fruitful : — 

GOD  SHOULD  BE  WORSHIPED  EVERYWHERE. 

It  is  true,  Ood  may  be  devoutiy  worshiped  anywhere;  in  all  places  of  his  domin- 
ion, my  soul  shall  praise  the  Lord,  says  David.    It  is  not  (»ly  a  concuiring  of  men, 
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a  meeting  of  so  many  bodies  that  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be  met  to- 
gether, an  hmnble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  reverent  disposition  of  the  body ; 
if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  lifted  np  to  heaven;  if  thy 
tongue  pray  and  praise,  and  thine  ears  hearken  to  his  answer ;  if  all  thy  senses,  and 
powers,  and  faculties,  with  one  unanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  God,  thou  art,  to  this 
intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation;  here  are  two  or  three  met  together 
in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of  ihem  though  thon  be  alone  in  thy  chamber. 
The  church  of  Qod  should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  hia  church  upon  a 
dunghill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  yet  the  prophet  Jer- 
emy had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon ;  constancy  and  settledness  belong  to  the 
church,  and  yet  Jonah  had  his  church  in  the  whale's  belly ;  the  lion  that  roars  and 
seeks  whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Daniel  had  his 
church  in  the  lion's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Psalms  were  a  figure  of  the  church, 
and  yet  the  three  children  had  their  church  in  the  fleiy  Aimace ;  liberty  and  life 
appertain  to  the  church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paul  had  their  church  in  prison,  and 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  particular  man  is  himself  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  his  body  by  death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet 
here  shall  be  a  renewing,  a  re-edifying  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  resurrection ; 
when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  Christians,  but  as  so  many  Christian 
churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  and  high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  in 
that  eternal  Sabbath.    Every  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  God  in. 

We  shall  dose  our  present  remarks  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  poet  Corbet, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterward  of  Norwich. 

Richard  Oorbst  was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  was  bom  at  Ervill  in 
Surrey,  in  1582,  He  pursued  his  earlj  studies  at  Westminster  school,  and 
thence  passed,  in  1598,  to  ChristK^hurch  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
till  he  obtained  his  master's  degree,  immediately  ^fler  which  he  took  orders 
and  soon  became  an  eminent  preacher.  His  wit  and  eloquence  recommend* 
ed  him  to  the  £EiYor  of  James  tiie  First,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one 
of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1628,  made  dean  of  Christ-church.  In 
1629,  Charles  the  First  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  in  1632,  trans- 
ferred him  to  that  of  Norwich.  Corbet  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
1638,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  church  at  Norwich,  where  a  free- 
stone monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Bishop  Corbet's  poems  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  those  best 
known  are  a  Journey  into  Frtmce^  the  Farewell  to  the  FairieSj  and  Lines 
to  his  son  Vincent  Corbet ;  the  second  and  third  of  which  follow : — 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  FAIRIES. 

Farewell  rewards  and  fidries, 

Good  housewives  now  may  say, 
For  now  foul  sluts  In  dairies 

Do  fkre  as  well  as  they. 
And,  though  they  sweep  their  hearth  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do, 
Yet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoel 

Lament,  lament  old  Abbeys, 
The  fUries*  lost  command ; 
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They  did  but  change  priests'  babies, 

But  some  have  changed  your  land; 
And  all  your  children  spring  ftom  thenoe 

Are  now  grown  Puritans; 
Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since, 

For  love  of  your  domains. 

,         At  morning  and  at  eyenhig  both, 

You  merry  were  and  glad, 
80  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had ; 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  went  their  labour, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs  which  yet  remain, 
Were  footed  in  queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in, 
They  never  danc'd  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession, 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession 
But  now,  alas !  they  are  all  dead. 

Or  gone*  beyond  the  seas ; 
Or  Ikrther  for  religion  fled, 

Or  else  they  take  theur  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  never  could  endure, 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Theur  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure : 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed, 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue: 

0  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 
Such  justices  as  you! 

TO  HIS  SON. 

What  I  shall  leave  thee  none  can  tell, 
But  all  shall  say  I  wish  thee  well; 

1  wish  thee,  Yin,  before  all  wealth, 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health  *, 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit  come  to  thee, 

80  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 

I  wish  thee  learning  not  for  show. 

Enough  for  to  instruct  and  know; 

Not  such  as  gentlemen  require 

To  prate  at  table  or  at  fire. 

I  wish  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces, 

Thy  other's  fortunes  and  his  places. 
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I  wish  thee  friends,  and  one  at  oonrt 
Not  to  boild  on,  but  to  sapport; 
To  keep  thee  not  in  doing  many 
Oppressions,  but  fh>m  suffering  any. 
I  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways, 
Nor  lazy  nor  contentious  days ; 
And  when  thy  soul  and  body  part, 
As  innocent  as  now  thou  art 


tn\m  t|it  Mhi^. 


SIB  JOHR  BEAUlCOrr— FHIREAS  FLBTGHEB— CaSS  FLETCHZB^-THOMAS  CABEW — 
&E0B6E  WITHEB  —  WILLIAM  BBOWKB  —  HENBT  EINQ  —  FBAHCIS  QUABLES  — 
OEOBOE    HEBBBBT — ^BOBEBT   HEBBICK — J08EFH  HALL. 

THE  lemaming  English  miscellaneous  poets  connected  with  the  period 
which  we  are  at  present  considering,  though  numerous,  will  not  gener- 
ally require  notices  so  extended  as  those  who  have  already  passed  in  review 
before  us.  Of  these  poets,  those  who  in  the  order  of  time  fb»t  present 
themselves  are,  Beaumont,  the  Fletchers,  Carew,  Wither,  Browne,  King,  and 
Quarles. 

John  Beaumont  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  and  elder  brother 
of  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet  Francis  Beaumont  He  was  bom  at  Grace- 
Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1582,  and  admitted  gentleman  conmioner  of 
Broadgate  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1696.  After  having  passed  three  years  at  the 
university,  he  removed  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  London,  but  he  soon 
relinquished  the  study  of  the  law,  and  retired  to  the  family  estate  in  Leices- 
tershire. In  1626,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  First,  and  died  two 
years  after  in  the  forty-^seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  John  Beaumont  wrote  a  number  of  pieces,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Bosworth  Field  J  and  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Ferdinando  Pulton.  These 
poems  are  both  in  heroic  verse — a  measure  which  Beaumont  wrote  with 
great  ease  and  correctness.  '  Bosworth  Field'  is  generally  cold  and  unim- 
passioned,  though  there  are  in  it  occasional  spirited  passages ;  but  the  '  Lines 
to  the  Memory  of  Pulton'  contain  many  passages  of  rare  excellence,  such  as 
the  following : — 

Why  should  vain  sorrow  follow  him  with  tears, 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  dedimng  years  1 
Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  boimdB  of  Ufe, 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fiital  kniib  1 
The  destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  run, 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun. 
No  envious  douds  obscure  his  struggling  light, 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night: 
N 
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Yet  thiB  lax^  time  no  g:reater  proflt  bringa, 
Than  eveiy  little  moment  whence  it  aprings ; 
Unless  employed  in  works  deserving  praise, 
Must  wear  ont  many  years  and  live  few  days. 
Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these  each  one 
Bhonld  be  esteem'd  as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  again : 
Bemembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last, 
When  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past 

To  the  above  extract  we  feel  oonstrained  to  add  the  foUowisg  fine  epitaph 
upon  Sir  John's  son,  Gervase  Beaumont : — 

Can  I,  who  have  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  foiget  my  sweetest  child, 
Which  like  a  flower  cmsh'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead, 
And  ere  full  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head, 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  live  anew, 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  hearenly  dewl 
We  have  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days. 
While  on  the  earth  his  struggling  spbit  stays, 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains. 

•  0  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind, . 

*  Of  which  hi  him  such  strong  effect  I 'find! 
Dear  Lord,  reoeive  my  son,  whose  winning  love 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  &r  above 

The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age ; 
Whose  looks  could  aQ  my  better  griefs  assuage: 
Let  his  pure  soul— ordain'd  seven  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me— 
Remain  my  pledge  in  heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  every  step  I  go. 

Phineab  and  Giles  Fletcher  were  brothers,  and  were  sons  of  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Giles  Fletcher,  who  stood  so  high  in  the  &yor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  she  employed  him  on  various  important  foreign  embassies. 
BoHi  these  brothers  were  clergymen,  and  their  lives,  therefore,  afford  little 
variety  of  in<adent 

F&iinsA8FLBTCBEftwasbominl584;  and  after  passing  through  prepara- 
tory studies  at  Eton,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge,  whence  being 
graduated,  he  took  orders,  and  soon  after  settled  at  Eilgay,  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  passed  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  country.  He  died  in  1650,  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year. 

The  principal  poems  of  Phineas  Fletcher  are,  the  PwrpU  Island,  or  the 
Isle  af  Man,  and  Piscatory  Eclogues,  The  name  of  the  former  poems  sug- 
gests images  of  poetical  and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  an 
admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  have  drawn ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  work 
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soon  dispels  this  illusion.  The  '  Purple  Island'  of  Fletcher  is  no  '  sunny  spot 
amid  the  melancholy  main,'  but  is  an  elaborate  and  anatomical  description 
of  the  body  and  soul  of  man.  Its  value,  therefore,  must  not  rest  upon  the 
plot,  but  upon  isolated  passages  and  poetical  descriptions.  Some  of  his 
stanzas  have  all  the  easy  flow  and  mellifluous  sweetness  of  the '  Faery  Queen ;' 
and  clearly  show  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  which  had  it  been  disciplined  by 
taste  and  judgment,  must  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of  Spenser,  To 
justify  this  remark  we  take  the  following  passage : — 

DESCRIPTION  OP   PARTHENU,  OE  CHASTITT. 

With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 
Parthenia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd, 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarms, 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  woold  bear. 
And  like  a  thunder-bolt  wide  passage  tear, 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

Her  goodly  armour  seem'd  a  garden  green, 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  fineshly  blew; 

And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 

Th'  Arabian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new ; 

Itself  unto  itself  was  only  mate : 

Ever  the  same,  but  new  in  newer  date : 

And  underneath  was  writ,  '  Such  is  chaste  stngle  state.' 

«     *         Thus  hid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight. 
And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise: 
But  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright, 
And  back  resume  her  peaceful  maiden's  goise; 
The  fkirest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 
Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net, 
Or  let  them  waving  hang,  with  roses  fair  beset 

Choice  nymph !  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beauty's  Kly,  set  in  heavenly  earth; 
Thy  fairs  unpattem'd,  all  perfection  stain ; 
Sure  Heaven  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  ikce  her  own  full  picture  drew: 
It  IB  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  in  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 
A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying: 
And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sits, 
Himself  in  Kwful  majesty  arraying: 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow, 
And  ready  shafts;  deadly  those  weapons  show; 
Yet  sweet  the  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  ^^^  * 

A  bed  of  lilies  flow'r  upon  her  cheek, 
And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose; 
Whose  sweet  aspect  would  force  Nardssos  aeel^ 
New  liYoriflit  and  fresher  colours  chooaa 
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To  deck  his  beaateons  head  in  snowy  'tire ; 
Bat  all  in  vain:  for  who  can  hope  t'  aspire 
To  snch  a  fkir,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  1 

Her  mby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing;  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  which  march  in  goodly  row ; 
But  when  she  deigns  these  predons  bones  undight, 
Soon  hearenly  notes  from  those  divisions  flow, 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravish'd  ears, 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering  modest  fears : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  charm  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th*  hiward  sun  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  mi^esty; 

In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love, 

As  when  a  taper  shines  in  glassy  frame, 

The  sparkling  crystal  bums  in  glittering  flame, 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dame. 

Giles  Flbtchsr  was  youBger  than  his  brother,  but  neither  the  date  of 
bis  birth,  nor  the  period  of  his  death  has  been  preserved.  His  only  impor- 
tant poetical  production  is  a  sacred  poem  entitled  Chrisfs  Victory  and  Tri- 
umph. There  is  a  massive  grandeur  and  earnestness  about  tliis  peiferm- 
ance,  which  strike  the  imagination  with  great  force.  The  materials  of  the 
poem  are  more  hannoniously  linked  together  than  those  of  the  'Purple 
Isbind.'  Hallam  remarks  that,  '  both  of  these  brothers  are  deserving  of 
much  praise :  they  were  endowed  with  minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not 
inferior  in  imagination  to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  injudidous 
taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style  which  the  public  was  fast  aban- 
doning, that  of  allegorical  personification,  prevented  their  powers  from  being 
effectively  dispbiyed.'  Campbell  also  observes  that,  '  they  were  both  the 
disciples  of  Spenser,  and  with  his  diction  gently  modernized,  retained  much 
of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expression.  Giles,  inferior  as  he  is  to  Spenser 
and  Milton,  might  be  figured  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  of  connec- 
tion in  our  poetry  between  these  congenial  spirits,  for  he  reminds  us  of 
both,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject 
with  Paradise  Regained.' 

We  shall  dose  our  notice  of  these  brother  poets  with  the  following  pas- 
sage from  *  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph :' — 

THE  RAINBOW. 

High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain, 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung, 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain, 
That  ebVd  and  flow'd  as. wind  and  season  would; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  rollU 
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Bemeatti  those  snimy  banks  a  darker  dond. 

Propping;  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace, 

And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shrond, 

On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  &ce, 

A  thonsand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase, 

That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 

With  the  resplendence  ftom  her  beauty  gain'd, 

And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

Abont  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore, 
Spread  like  a  vail,  upheld  with  silver  wire, 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore, 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire: 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore, 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Argus  wore 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  lifb  depiore. 

Tet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light; 
Tet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centers  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  vail,  that  else  should  nimbly  move. 
Forgot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed,  with  love, 
With  wonder  and  amazement,  did  her  beauty  prove. 

Over  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state, 

Not  of  rich  tissue  nor  of  spangled  gold, 

But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate, 

Yet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould, 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold : 

Such  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound, 

And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around. 

Thomas  Carew  was  of  an  ancient  hmSlj,  and  was  bom  in  Oloucestei^ 
shire  in  1580.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  after 
which  he  travelled,  for  some  time,  upon  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  entered  into  the  service  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  be  was 
made  gentleman  of  the  privy  cbamber,  and  was  personally  very  highly 
esteemed.  From  this  period  his  life  was  that  of  a  courtier — ^witty,  afi&ble, 
and  accomplished — ^without  reflection ;  and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  wbich, 
according  to  Lord  Clarenden, '  be  deeply  repented  in  bis  latter  days.'  He 
died  in  1630,  not  having  quite  attained  the  fiftietb  year  of  bis  age. 

Carew  was  the  precursor  and  representative  of  a  numerous  dass  of  poets — 
courtiers  of  a  gay  and  gallant  scbool,  who,  to  personal  acoomplisbments, 
rank,  and  education,  united  a  taste  and  talent  for  the  conventional  poetiy 
then  most  popular  and  most  cultivated.  Tbeur  visions  of  fiune  were,  in  general, 
bounded  by  tbe  code  of  the  court  and  of  tbe  nobility.  To  live  in  future 
generations,  or  to  sound  tbe  depth  of  tbe  human  heart,  seems  not  to  have 
entered  into  their  contemplations.    A  *  rosy  cheek  or  coral  lip*  formed  tbeir 
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ordinaiy  themes.  The  court  applaaded ;  the  lady  was  flattered  or  appeased 
by  the  compliment ;  and  the  poet  was  praised  for  his  wit  and  gallantly ; 
while  the  heart  had  nothing  to  do  with  ihe  poetical  homage  thus  tendered 
and  accepted. 

Oaiew  was  capable,  however,  of  ascending  &r  beyond  this  heartless 
frivolity ;  and  in  his  productions,  therefore,  we  see  only  glimpee  of  a  genius 
which  might  have  been  ripened  into  permanent  and  beneficial  excellence. 
His  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  were  exceedingly  popular  in  his  day, 
and  are  now  his  only  poems  that  are  read.  A  few  of  these  are  here  intro- 
duced, together  with  his  lines  on  the  Approach  of  Spring — a  production 
which  indicates  that  the  passionate  and  imaginative  view  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  had  not  wholly  passed  away,  but  that  the  '  genial  and  wann  tints'  of 
the  elder  muse  still  occasionally  colored  the  landscape. 

SONO. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose ; 
For  in  your  beauties,  orient  deep, 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  firagant  hoaam  dies. 

THE  COMPLIMENT. 

I  do  not  loye  thee  for  that  fltir 
Bich  fan  of  thy  most  curious  hair; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn, 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtile  spider  wesTes. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love*s  bowers); 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spread, 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red: 
Love's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot, 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  coral  lips  Pve  kiss'd  so  oft; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  guard 
To  speech,  wheiboe  music  still  is  heard; 
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Thoogfa  firom  thoee  lips  a  kiss  being;  taken, 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awaken. 

I  do  not  love  fhee,  oh !  my  fitirest, 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder  { 
Tho'  that  neck  be  whiter  fkr 
Than  towers  of  poUsh'd  lyoiy  are. 

DISDAm  BETUBKED. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stead&st  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires; 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Love]y  cheeks,  or  lipe,  or  eyes  I 

No  tears,  CeUa,  now  shall  win 

My  resolv'd  heart  to  return ; 
[  have  search'd  thy  soul  within, 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  soom; 
I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 
That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 

APPROACH  OP  SPRINO. 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake,  or  ctystal  stream ; 
But  the  warm  sun  thaws  the  bennmb'd  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender ;  gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthM  spring. 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May* 
Now  all  things  smile. 

George  Wither  was  bom  in  Hampehiie  on  the  eleventih  of  June,  1688, 
and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  tlie  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  he  published  a  satire  entitled  Abuses  Stript  and  Wkipt,  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  Marshalsea ;  bat  so  &r  from  allowing  his  im- 
prisonment to  depress  his  spirits,  he  there  composed  his  fine  poem,  The 
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Shepherdf?  Hunting.  When  the  abuses  satirized  by  the  poet  had  accumu- 
lated and  brought  on  the  civil  war,  Wither  embraced  the  popular  side,  and 
sold  his  patnmonial  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Parliament  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  major,  and  in  1642,  was  made  governor  of  Famham 
Castle.  During  the  struggle  that  immediately  followed,  Wither  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  royalists,  and  stood  in  danger  of  capital  punishment,  but  was 
saved  by  the  interference  of  his  brother  poet  Denham.  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  perilous  contentions  of  the  times,  he  again  joined  the  parliamentary 
army,  became  one  of  Cromwell's  majoivgenerals,  and  was  appointed  by 
that  dauntless  leader  to  keep  watch  over  the  royalists  of  Surrey.  From  the 
sequestrated  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither  obtained  a  considerable 
ibrtune,  but  the  Mestaration  came,  and  he  was  stript  of  all  his  possessions. 
Against  this  he  remonstrated  loudly  and  angrily ;  his  remonstrances  were 
voted  Ubels,  and  the  unfortunate  poet  was  again  thrown  into  prison.  In 
1663  he  was  released  from  prison  under  bond  of  good  behaviour,  and  died 
in  London  on  the  second  of  May,  1665. 

Wither's  poetic  &me  is  derived  chiefly  from  those  early  productions 
which  were  composed  while  he  was  incarcerated  in  prison.  EEis  mind  was 
eictremely  active,  and  though  lus  body  was  confined  within  stone  walls  and 
iron  bars,  his  fancy  was  among  the  hills  and  plains,  with  shepherds  hunting ; 
or  loitering  with  Poesy,  by  rustling  boughs  or  murmuring  springs.  There 
is  hence  a  freshness  and  natural  vivacity  in  his  poetry,  that  render  his  early 
works  a  ^perpetual  feast.'  It  is  certainly  not  a  feast  'where  no  crude 
surfeit  reigns,'  for  he  is  often  harsh,  obscure,  and  affected ;  but  he  has  an 
endless  diversity  of  style  and  subject,  and  true  poetical  feeling  and  expression. 

Wither,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  shared  the  fate  so  common 
to  poets  of  his  own  age  and  class,  of  being  comparatively  forgotten ;  but 
his  reputation  has  recently  been  revived  by  Ellis,  who,  in  his  Specimens  of 
Early  Enfflish  PoetSj  first  pointed  out  '  that  playful  frmcy,  pure  taste,  and 
artless  deUcacy  of  sentiment,  which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  early 
youth.'  BGs  *  Address  to  Poetry'  in  the  *  Shepherds'  Hunting'  is  worthy  of 
the  theme,  and  superior  to  most  of  the  effusions  of  that  period.  The 
pleasure  with  which  he  recounts  the  various  charms  and  the  '  divine  skill'  of 
his  muse,  that  had  derived  nourishment  and  delight  frt)m  'the  meanest 
objects'  of  external  nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which,  when 
these  picturesque  and  beloved  scenes  of  the  country  were  denied  him,  could 
gladden  even  the  vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  the  richest  offer- 
ings that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and  hallowed  shrine  of  poesy.  The 
superiority  of  intellectual  pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense,  and  all 
the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  more  touchingly  or  finely  illustrated. 
The  poem  itself  follows : — 

THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OP  THE  MUSE. 

See'st  thon  not,  in  clearest  days, 
Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heaven's  rays; 
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And  the  Taponra  that  do  breathe 
From  the  earth's  grass  womb  beneath, 
Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steams 
To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
And  yet  vanish  into  air, 
Leayiog  it,  nnblemish'd  fairl 
So  my  Willy,  shaU  it  be 
With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee ;/ 
It  shall  never  rise  so  high, 
As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 
As  that  snn  doth  oft  exhale 
Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale; 
Poesy  so  sometime  drains 
Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains ; 
Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 
'Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  light: 
But  so  much  her  power  may  do, 
That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 
If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 
As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power; 
Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar, 
She's  afifronted  still  the  more: 
Tin  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past, 
Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last: 
Let  nought  therefore  thee  a0Hght, 
But  make  forward  in  thy  flight; 
For,  if  I  could  match  thy  rhyme. 
To  the  very  stars  I'd  climb; 
There  begin  again,  and  fly 
Till  I  reach'd  eternity. 
^    But,  alas  I  my  muse  is  slow ; 
For  thy  page  she  flags  too  low: 
Tea,  the  more's  her  hapless  fkte. 
Her  short  wings  were  dipt  of  late: 
And  poor  I,  her  fortune  ruing, 
Am  myself  put  up  a  mewing: 
But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 
I'll  fly  where  I  never  did: 
And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 
Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost. 
And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 
Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double: 
I  should  love  and  keep  her  too. 
Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 
For,  though  banish'd  from  my  flocks, 
And  oonfin'd  within  these  rocks, 
Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 
And  consume  the  sullen  night, 
She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 
And  keeps  many  cares  away. 
Though  I  miss  the  floweiy  fields, 
With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields, 
Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves. 
Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  loves, 
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And  the  hmes  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-Toiced  PhilomeL 

Though  of  all  those  plearares  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

But  Bemembranoe,  poor  relief, 

That  m(»e  makes  than  mends  my  giiflf  | 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still,  <^ 

liangre  Bnvy's  evil  will. 

(Whence  she  woold  be  driven,  too. 

Were  't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fkirest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bUas, 

Her  divine  skill  tanght  me  tfaia. 

That  from  every  thing  I  saw, 

I  conld  some  invention  draw; 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height. 

Through  the  meanest  objects'  sight, 

By  the  mnrmnr  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  boughs'  rustleing. 

By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree 

She  could  more  inftise  in  me; 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladnen, 

In  the  veiy  gall  of  sadness, 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 

That  these  hanging  vaulti  have  made; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss. 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss: 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight: 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair. 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  deligfat. 

Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bli0) 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent: 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee. 

Whose  dull  thoughts  can  not  oonoeivB  thee, 
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Though  thoa  be  to  them  a  acorn, 

That  to  DOdght  but  earUi  are  bom, 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee : 

Thongfa  onr  wise  ones  caU-thee  madness, 

Let  me  nerer  taste  of  gladness, 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some  too  seeming  holy, 

Do  account  thy  raptures  foOj, 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them. 

The  poem  on  Christmas  is  another  fine  and  graphic  sketch,  and  affords  a 
lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  We  have  not,  however,  space 
to  introduce  it,  and  shall,  therefore,  dose  our  remarks  upon  this  writer  with 
the  foUowing  witty  sonnet : — 

A  STOLEN  KISS. 

Now  gentle  sleep  has  closed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in  awe; 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies, 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss ; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  theft  reveal, 
Nor  rob  I  her  of -ought  what  she  can  miss: 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 
There  would  be  litUe  sign  I  would  do  so; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay? 
Oh !  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  grow ! 
Well,  if  she  do,  Til  back  restore  that  one. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 

William  Browne  was  a  pastoral  and  descriptive  poet,  and  adopted 
Spenser  as  his  model.  He  was  bom  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  in  1590,  but 
where,  and  under  what  circumstances  he  received  his  education,  is  unknown. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  connected  with  the  Inna*  Temple  as  a  student  of 
law,  but  seems  never  to  have  followed  the  legal  profession.  For  a  number  . 
of  yean  he  held  the  pLice  of  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  after  the 
death  of  that  nobleman,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  <^  JSTewbuiy,  in  1643, 
Browne  received  the  patronage,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  In  this  situation  he  realized  a  competency,  and  purchased  an 
estate,  upon  which  he  died  in  1645. 

Browne's  works  consist  of  BritanrMa  PaatoralSj  The  ShephercTs  Pipe^ 
and  a  masque  called  The  Inner  Temple  Maeque,  As  all  these  poems  were 
produoed  before  the  writer  was  thbty  years  of  age,  and '  Britannia's  Pastorals,' 
which  are  by  fax  the  best,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  that  they  contam  marks  of  juvenility,  and  frequent  traces 
of  resemblance  to  the  performances  of  previous  poets,  especially  Spenser, 
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whom  he  warmly  admired.  ^Britamiia^B  Pastorals'  are  written  in  the  heroic 
couplet;  and  contain  much  beautiful  descriptive  poetry.  The  author  had 
great  facility  of  expression,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  "Rngtiah 
landscape.  His  own  beautiful  Devonshire  seems  to  have  inspired  his  strains. 
The  following  lines  contain  an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  that  are  found 
in  the  morning  picture  of  Milton's  *  L' Allegro' : — 

By  this  had  chanticleer,  the  village  cock, 
Bidden  the  goodwifb  for  her  matds  to  knock; 
And  the  swart  ploughman  for  his  breakftut  stayed, 
That  he  might  till  those  lands  where  fallow  laid; 
The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth'd  hound ; 
Each  shepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pail 
Was  come  a-field  to  milk  the  morning  meal; 
And  ere  the  snn  had  climb'd  the  eastern  hills, 
To  gild  the  mattering  bourns  and  pretty  rills, 
Before  the  labouring  bee  had  left  the  hive, 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  rivers  dive, 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 
I  rose  from  rest,  not  infelicity. 

In  one  of  Browne's  pastorals  he  celebrates  the  death  of  a  friend,  and 
Milton  IB  supposed  to  have  copied  his  plan  in  Lyddas.  There  is  also  a 
faint  similarity  in  some  of  the  sentiments  and  images.  Browne  has  the 
following  very  fine  illustration  of  a  rose : — 

Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fitirly  budding  forth 

Betrays  her  beauty  to  th'  enamour'd  mom, 
Until  some  keen  blast  from  the  envious  north 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  bom; 
Or  else  her  rarest  smells,  delighting, 

Make  herself  betray 
Some  white  and  curious  hand,  inviting 
To  pluck  her  thence  away. 

The  followmg  beautiful  sketches  are  from  the  *  Britannia's  Pastorals :' — 

EVENING. 

As  in  an  efvening,  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames'  sweet  bank,  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  ear: 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain, 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again. 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  foigot  before: 
I  would  have  been  content  if  he  would  play, 
In  that  one  strain,  to  pass  the  night  away ; 
But,  fearing  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong. 
Unwillingly  have  ask'd  some  other  song: 
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So,  in  this  difiTriog  key,  though  I  could  well 
A  many  honrs,  but  as  few  minutes  tell, 
<  Tet,  lest  mhie  own  delight  might  injure  you,  . 

(Though  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 

NIGHT. 

The  sable  mantle  of  the  silent  night 

Shut  from  the  world  the  ever-joysome  lights 

Care  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  leave  the  court  for  lowly  cottages. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  on  woody  hills, 

And  sleightful  otters  left  the  purling  riUs; 

Books  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung 

And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 

When  thieves  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir, 

And  terror  frights  the  lonely  passenger; 

When  nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 

Of  some  vile  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owl. 

Henrt  Kikq,  better  known  as  a  divine  than  as  a  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Doctor  John  King,  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
London.  He  was  bom  at  Womall  in  January  1591,  and  after  preparing 
for  the  university  at  Westminster  school,  was  elected  student  of  Christ's 
Church  College,  Oxford.  Having  taken  his  degrees,  and  entered  into  orders, 
he  became  chaplain  to  James  the  First,  soon  after  which  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Colchester.  In  1625,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  became  chaplun  to  Charles  the  First ;  and  though  strongly  suspected 
of  inclining  to  the  Puritanical  party,  he  remained  in  that  relation  to  the  king 
for  many  years.  In  1641,  doctor  King,  as  a  conciliatory  step  toward  the 
Puritans,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chichester ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  civil 
war  broken  out,  and  the  dissolution  of  Episcopacy  taken  place,  than  he  was 
treated  by  the  very  party  whom  he  had  been  elevated  to  conciliate,  with  the 
utmost  severity.  At  ihe  Restoration,  however,  he  was  restored  to  his 
bishopric,  and  Wood  informs  us  that,  *  he  was  esteemed  by  his  diocese  and 
neighborhood,  the  epitome  of  all  honors,  virtues,  and  generous  nobleness, 
and  a  person  never  to  be  forgotten  by  his  tenants  and  the  poor.  He  died 
on  the  first  of  October  1669,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

Bishop  Ejng  was  emphatically  a  religious  poet,  and  besides  composing  many 
sacred  songs,  elegies,  and  sonnets,  in  all  of  which  lus  language  and  imagery 
are  chaste  and  refined,  he  turned  the  Psalms  of  David  also  into  metre.  His 
poems  afibrd  little  variety,  however,  as  literary  performances,  and  the  follow- 
ing spedmen  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  exhilMt  his  style  and  manner : — 

A  DIRGE. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life, 

Bat  open  war  or  slumber 'd  strife; 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

The  combat  of  the  elements ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release. 
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It  18  a  stonn— where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  paaeion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind, 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  waTe, 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower— which  buds,  and  grows, 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep,, 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  flrst  being  was  enroU'd. 

It  is  a  dream— whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moraliz'd  in  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share, 
Am  wandering  as  his  fancies  are: 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay, 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial— which  points  out 
The  sunset,  as  it  moves  about; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight; 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  18  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  include ; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tean^ 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

Francis  Quarles  was  born  at  Stewards,  in  Essex,  in  1592.  Hk  father 
was  derk  of  the  green-cloth,  and  purveyor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  as  the 
son  was  early  designed  for  a  court  life,  he  was  educated  with  reference  to 
that  object  He  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  but  seems  to  have 
left  the  university  without  a  degree,  soon  after  whidi  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Lmooln's  Inn,  London.  He  was  afterward  cup-bearer  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  the  First,  Electress  Palatine  and  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  but  upon  the  ruin  of  the  elector's  a&irs,  he  quitted  the  queen^ 
service,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Usher.  In  this  situation  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1641,  when,  after  having  suflfered  very  sev«e  pecuniary  losses, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into  England.  In  England,  however,  he 
did  not  realize  the  repose  he  had  anticipated,  for  one  of  his  productions, 
the  JRot/al  Convert^  having  given  offense  to  the  prevailing  party,  they 
stripped  him  of  what  remained  of  his  possessions,  and  even  seized  his 
books  and  some  valuable  manuscripts,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
press.  This  last  blow  was  more  than  his  mental  strength  was  suffident 
to  bear,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  September,  1644. 
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The  writings  of  Quarles  are  more  like  those  of  a  divine,  or  contem- 
plative reduse,  than  of  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  held  various  public 
situations,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fiftj-two.  His  principal  poems  are  Jch 
Militant^  Sion^s  Elegies^  The  History  of  Quern  Esther,  The  Morning  Muse, 
The  Feast  of  Worms,  and  The  Divine  EmbleTos.  The  latter  was  pub- 
lished the  year  after  the  writer's  death,  and  was  so  popular,  that  Phil- 
lips, Milton's  nephew,  styles  Quarles  the  '  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
ments.' The  eulogium,  to  some  extent,  is  still  appropriate,  for  the  '  Divine 
Emblems,'  with  their  quaint  and  grotesque  illustrations,  may  be  found,  even 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  cottages  of  many  of  the  English  peasantry. 

Quarles'  style  is  that  of  his  age — studded  with  conceits,  often  extrav- 
agant in  conception,  and  presenting  frequently  the  most  ridiculous  com- 
binations. There  is  strength,  however,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true  wit 
intermingled  with  the  fiilse.  His  epigrammatic  point,  uniting  wit  and  de- 
votion, has  been  considered  the  precursor  of  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts.' 
The  following  pieces  sufficientiy  exhibit  all  the  pecuharities  of  this  author's 
manner,  to  which  we  have  alluded : — 

THB  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 

And  what's  a  life ')— a  weary  pilgrimage, 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  1— the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer-meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 

Read  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  devour 

My  short-lived  winter's  day!  hour  eats  up  hour; 

Alas !  the  total's  hut  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thy  hands  have  made, 

Fahr  copies  of  my  life,  and  open  laid 

To  view,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they  fkde ! 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  hlind  too  soon; 
My  non-aged  day  already  points  to  noon; 
How  simple  is  my  suit ! — how  small  my  hoon ! 

Nor  do  I  heg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

My  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 

My  thoughts  with  joy :  here's  nothing  worth  a  smfle. 

THE  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

False  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight: 
Thy  &vours  can  not  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight: 
Thy  morniiig  pleasures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night: 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st, 
And  yet  thou  vannt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'st 
With  heaven;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts;  false  world,  Ihou  ly'st 
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Thy  bAbbtUig  tongue  telb  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treftsufe ; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her: 
There's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st: 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas!  fond  world,  thou  boasts;  fUse  world,  thou  ly*st 

What  well-adyised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  say  t 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  day: 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards, 

Thou  can'st  not  play: 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  revy'd,  deny'st; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st;  fiilse  world,  thou  ly'st 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coin'd  treasure; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint, 

No  change,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure : 
Vain  earth !  that  falsely  thus  comply'st 
With  man;  vain  man!  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth;  yain  man,  thou  dot'st;  vain  earth,  thou  ^'st. 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash? 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  1 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  supply'st 
Us  mortals  with  7  are  these  the  high'st  1 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  1  fklse  world,  thou  ly'st. 

DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ALONE. 

I  love,  (and  have  some  cause  to  love,)  the  earth 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature;  therefore  good: 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  bhlh ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse— she  gives  me  food; 

But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  with  thee  1 

Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  ? 

I  love  the  air:  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 

My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me ; 

Her  shrill-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  flesh, 

And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what's  the  au*,  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee? 

I  love  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 
My  careftil  purveyor;  she  provides  me  store: 
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Bhe  wallg  me  round;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  ftom  a  foreign  shore: 

But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  thee, 

What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  1 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 

Where  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye; 

Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 

Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky : 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  thee  % 
Without  thy  presence  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  gives  no  reflection; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure; 

Without  thy  presence  air  's  a  rank  infection; 

Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  enjoy'd  in  thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  1 

The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast, 
Are  subjects  &r  too  low  for  my  desire ; 
The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  (at  most) 
But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire  : 

The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 

But  mighty  glow-worms  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bag  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy  disquiet— sadness : 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness; 
Without  thee.  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be, 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  have  1 1 

Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  labours  got*? 

Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  farther  care  I  % 

And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  1 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land ;  nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossess'd  of  thee. 

Herbert  and  Herrick,  with  a  passing  glance  at  Hall,  will  close  the 
list  of  poets  to  be  embraced  within  the  present  lecture. 

George  Herbert  was  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  fiunily  of  Pembroke, 
and  was  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales,  on  the  third  of  April,  1593. 
His  early  studies  were  pursued  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  was 
eminently  distinguished  for  both  genius  and  application.  In  1608,  he  was 
elected  as  King's  scholar  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  having  there 
taken  both  his  degrees,  ho  soon  after  obtained  a  fellowship,  and,  in  1619, 
became  orator  of  the  university.  Herbert  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sr 
Henry  Wotton,  and  Doctor  Donne ;  and  Lord  Bacon  is  ssad  to  have  enter- 
tained so  high  regard  for  his  learning  and  judgment,  that  he  usually  sub* 
mitted  his  works  to  him  before  their  publication.  The  poet  was  also  in 
&vor  with  King  James,  who  gave  him  a  sinecure  office  worth  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  ponndB  a  year,,wluch  Queen  EHizabetih  had  fbnnerlj  given  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  *  With  this,'  says  Izaak  Walton,  *and  his  annuity,  and 
the  advantages  of  his  college  and  of  his  oratorship,  he  enjoyed  his  genteel 
humor  for  clothes  and  court-like  company,  and  seldom  looked  toward 
Cambridge  unless  the  King  was  there,  but  then  he  never  fiuled.' 

The  death  of  the  king  and  of  two  powerful  friends,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  destroyed  Herbert's  court  hopes,  and  he, 
therefore,  entered  into  sacred  orders.  He  was  first  prebend  of  Layton  £o- 
desia^  and  afterward  rector  of  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire.  *  The  third  day  after  he 
was  made  rector  of  Bemerton,'  says  Walton,  *  and  had  changed  his  sword  and 
silk  clothes  into  a  canonical  habit,  he  returned  so  hal»ted  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Woodnot  to  Bainton ;  and  immediately  after  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his 
wife,  he  said  to  her, '  Tou  are  now  a  minister's  wife,  and  must  now  so  fiur 
forget  your  other's  house  as  not  to  claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  your  par 
rishioners ;  for  you  are  to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  challenge  no  prece- 
dence or  place  but  that  which  she  purchases  by  her  obliging  humility ;  and 
I  am  sure  places  so  purchased  do  best  become  them.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
I  am  so  good  a  herald  as  to  assure  you  that  this  is  truth.'  *  And  she  was  so 
meek  a  wife  as  to  assure  him  it  was  no  vexing  news  to  her,  and  that  he 
should  see  her  observe  it  with  a  cheerful  willingness.'  Herbert  remained  at 
Bemerton  till  the  close  of  his  life,  and  to  the  last  discharged  his  clerical  du- 
ties with  saint-like  zeal  and  purity ;  but  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  his 
self-imposed  tasks,  and  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 

The  principal  production  of  Herbert  is  The  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems,  and 
Private  Ejaculations,  The  lines  on  Virtue  are  the  best  in  the  collection ;  but 
even  in  them  we  find  what  mars  all  the  poetry  of  this  writer,  ridiculous  con- 
ceits and  coarse  unpleasant  similes.  The  most  sacred  subject  could  not  re- 
press his  love  of  fantastic  imagery,  or  keep  him  for  any  number  of  consec- 
utive verses  in  a  serious  and  natural  strain.  It  may  be  safely  said,  there- 
fore, that  his  poetry  alone  would  not  have  preserved  his  name,  and  that  he 
is  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  enjoys  to  his  excellent  and  amiable  char- 
acter, to  his  prose  work,  the  Country  Parson,  and  to  the  warm  and  fervent 
piety  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  life,  and  breathes  through  all  his  writings. 
The  following  are  the  lines  on  ^  Virtue'  already  alluded  to,  to  which  we,  shall 
add  a  much  more  elaborate  poem  on  Sunday. 

VIRTUE. 

Sweet  day !  lo  cool,  so  calm,  so  bri^j^ 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dewB  shall  weep  thy  M  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  angiy  and  bravei 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  gr^ve ; 
And  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  spriDg!  ftiU  of  sweet  days  and  roees 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  yonr  doses ; 
And  all  mnst  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  yirtaons  sonl, 
Like  seasoned  timber  nerer  gives ; 
Bnt^  though  the  whole  world  torn  to  coal| 
Then  chiefly  liyes. 

SUNDAY. 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fhiit  of  this  the  next  world's  bnd, 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood; 
The  conch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  lig^t; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thon 
Make  np  one  man ;  whose  &ce  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow; 
The  worky  days  are  the  back-part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight-forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull. 
We  could  not  choose,  but  look  on  still; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  filL 

Sundays  the  pillars  are, 
On  which  heayen's  paUoe  arched  Ues; 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden:  that  is  bare. 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heayen's  gate  stands  ope; 
Blessings  are  plentifhl  and  rife— 

More  plentJAil  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 
And  did  hidose  this  light  for  his; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  kngiwi, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 
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The  rest  of  our  creation 
Oar  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  hore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  thongh  nall'd,  wrought  onr  salvation, 

And  did  nnhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sallied  by  onr  fool  offence : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  fViU  price, 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth ; 
0  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 
Till  that  we  both  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven. 

Robert  Herbice,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  early  English  Ijrical 
poets,  was  bom  in  Cheapside,  London,  in  1 5  9 1 .  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  orders,  was  presented,  by  Charles 
the  First,  in  1629,  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devonshire.  After  re- 
siding about  twenty  years  in  this  rural  parish,  Herrick  was  ejected  from  his 
living  by  the  storms  of  the  civil  war ;  but  whatever  regret  the  poet  may 
have  felt  on  being  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  he  could  have  experienced 
little  pain  on  parting  with  his  parishioners,  whom  he  describes  as  a  '  wild 
amphibious  race,  almost  as  rude  as  savages,  and  churlish  as  the  seas.' 
Herrick,  at  the  same  time,  ^ves  us  a  glimpse  of  his  own  character : — 

Bom  I  was  to  meet  with  age, 

And  to  walk  life's  pilgrimage: 

Much,  I  know,  of  time  is  spent; 

Tell  I  can't  what's  resident. 

Howsoever,  cares  adieu  I 

I'll  have  nought  to  say  to  you;  ' 

But  I'll  spend  my  coming  hours 

Drinking  wine  and  crown'd  with  flowers. 

So  light  and  genial  a  temperament  would  enable  the  poet  to  ride  out  the  ^ 
storm  in  comparative  composure. 

Herrick  published  his  Noble  Numbers^  or  Pious  Pieces^  in  1647,  Vhich 
must  have  been  about  the  time  that  he  lost  his  vicarage.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  The  Heaperides^  or  the  Wbrksj  both  Humane  and  Divine^  of 
Robert  Herrick^  Esquire,  The  clerical  prefix  to  his  name  seems  now  .to 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  poet,  and  there  are  certainly  many  pieces  in 
his  second  volume  which  would  not  become  one  ministering  at  the  altar,  or 
belonging  to  the  sacred  profession.    He  now  took  up  his  residence  in  West* 
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minster,  associated  with  the  jovial  spirits  of  the  age,  and  was  supported  or 
assisted  bj  the  wealthy  royalists. 

After  the  Bestoration  Herrick  was  restored  to  the  Devonshire  vicarage. 
How  he  was  received  by  the  *rude  savages'  of  Dean  Prior,  or  how  he  felt 
on  qnittmg  the  gayeties  of  the  metropolis  to  resume  his  clerical  duties  and 
seclusion,  is  not  recorded.  He  was  at  this  time  about  seventy  yeais  of  age, 
and  was  probably  tired  of  wine  and  tavern  jollities.  He  had  an  unque^ 
tionable  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
works,  and  the  fondness  with  which  he  dwells  on  old  y^ngliah  festivals  and 
rural  scenes.  Though  his  rhymes  were  sometimes  wild,  he  says  his  life  was 
chaste,  and  he  repented  of  his  errors : — 

For  these  my  xtnbaptized  rhymes, 
Writ  in  my  wild  tmhallowed  times, 
For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  word, 
That's  not  inlaid  with  thee,  0  Lord  I 
Forgive  me,  Ood,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thhie ; 
But  if,  'mongst  all  thou  flndest  one 
Worthy  thy  benediction. 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  glory  of  my  work  and  me. 

The  poet  would  have  better  evinced  the  sincerity  and  depths  of  his  con- 
trition by  blotting  out  the  unbaptized  rhymes  himself;  but  the  vanity  of 
the  author  probably  triumphed  over  the  penitence  of  the  Christian.  Gay*- 
ety  was  Herrick's  natural  element  His  muse  was  a  goddess  fidr  and  free, 
that  did  not  move  happily  in  serious  numbers.  The  time  of  the  poet's  death 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  must  have  lived  to  reach  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  poetical  works  of  Herrick  lay  neglected  for  many  years  after  hia 
death,  but  they  have  recently  become  popular,  especially  his  shorter  Lyrics, 
some  of  which  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  set  to  music,  and  are  now 
sung  and  quoted  by  all  lovers  of  song.  Hb  verses,  Cherry  Bipe^  and 
Gather  the  Boee-buds  while  ye  may^  possess  a  delicious  mixture  of  playful 
&ncy  and  natural  feeling.  Those  To  Blossoms^  To  Daffodils^  and  To  Prim- 
roses,  have  a  tinge  of  pathos  that  at  once  wins  its  way  to  the  heart  They 
abound,  like  all  Herrick's  poems,  in  Uvely  imagery  and  conceits ;  but  the 
pensive  moral  feeling  predominates,  and  we  feel  that  the  poet's  smiles  might 
as  well  be  tears.  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  had  scattered  such  deUcate  fanciea 
among  their  plays  and  masques,  that  Herrick  was  not  without  models  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  this  species  of  composition.  There  is,  however,  in  his 
songs  and  anacreontics,  an  unforced  gayety  and  natural  tenderness,  which  show 
that  he  wrote  chiefly  frt>m  the  impulses  of  his  own  cheerful  and  happy  na- 
ture. The  select  beauty  and  pictuiesquenese  of  Herrick's  language,  when  he 
is  in  his  happiest  vein,  is  worthy  of  his  fine  conceptions ;  and  his  veisificalaon 
is  harmony  itself.  His  verses  bound  and  flow  like  some  exquisite  lively 
melody,  that  echoes  nature,  by  wood  and  dell,  and  presents  new  beauties  at 
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eterj  turn  and  nindisg.  Thd  strain  is  shorty  and  sometimes  fimtastic,  but 
the  notes  long  linger  in  the  mind,  and  take  their  place  forever  in  the  mem- 
oiy.  One  or  two  words,  such  as  *  gather  the  rose-buds^'  oall  up  a  'summer 
landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  flowers,  and  music  This  is,  and  ever  must 
be^  true  poetiy. 

We  shall  inttoduce  Henick's  minor  poems  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 

rtnemted  above;  and  shall  follow  them  by  two  that  are  more  extended, 
latter  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  serious  poetical  perf<Mmanoes. 

CHBBBT  BIPE. 

Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 
Full  and  fkir  ones— come  and  buy; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  growl— I  answer,  There, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile— 
There's  the  land,  or  cheny-isle; 
Whose  plantatioiis  fUly  show 
An  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 

GATHEB  THE  EOSE-BUBa 

Gather  the  rose-bads  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day. 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Son, 

The  higher  he's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  ran, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 

When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer; 
But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 

Time  shall  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry; 
For,  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  forever  tarry. 

TO   BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fhiitfVil  tree. 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fasti 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  white. 

To  Mush  and  gently  smUe, 
And  go  at  last. 

Whatl  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight^ 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  1 
'Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 
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But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 

May  read  how  soon  things  have 

Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  hrave : 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride^ 

Like  yon  a  while  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

TO   DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon: 
Stay,  stay. 

Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  ran 

Bat  to  the  even-song; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 

Will  go  with  yon  along! 
We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  yon; 
We  haTe  as  riiort  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  yon  or  any  thing: 
We  die 

As  yoor  hoars  do ;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ne'er  to  he  found  again. 

TO  PRBOtOBES,  FILLED  WITH  MOBNIKa  DBW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  bahes  t    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  hut  bom 
Just  as  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dewl 
Alas!  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  wom  with  years, 

Or  waiped  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young, 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak  whimpering  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Te  droop  and  weep; 
Is  ii  flMT  want  of  sleep, 
OrohOdishloUabyf 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violetl 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  thisi 
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No,  no;  this  sorrow  sliown 
By  your  tears  shed, 

Would  haye  this  lecture  read — 
'  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceiyed  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth.' 

TO  COBINNA,  TO  GO  A  BIAYING. 

Get  up,  get  up,  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fkir 

Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air; 

Get  up,  sweet  slng-a-bed,  and  see 

The  dew  bespangled  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east, 
Aboye  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, 

Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed ; 

When  all  the  birds  haye  matins  said, 

And  sung  their  thankAil  hynms :  'tis  sin, 

Nay,  profknation,  to  keep  in, 
When  as  a  thousand  yirgins  on  this  day. 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  hi  May. 

Bise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  fresh  and  green, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair; 

Fear  not,  the  leayes  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept 

Come  and  reoeiye  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Betires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.    Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  prayiog; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  cOme;  and,  coining,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,^  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees;  see  how 

I>eyotion  giyes  each  house  a  bough. 

Or  branch ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 

An  ark,  a  tabemade  is. 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwoye ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  loye. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street, 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see'tl 

Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May: 
And  idn  no  more,  as  we  haye  done,  by  staying, 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

1  Herrick  here  alludes  to  the  multitudes  which  were  to  be  seen  roaodng  in  the 
Adds  on  May  morning ;  he  afterward  refers  to  the  ai^>earance  of  the  towns  and  yil- 
lages  bedecked  with  eyeigreens. 
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There's  not  a  budding;  boy  or  girl,  this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 

A  deifl  of  yonth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream; 
And  some  haye  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plight'd  troth, 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even ; 

lilany  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament; 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  key's  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd;  yet  w*  are  not  a  Maying. 

Gome,  let  ns  go,  while  we  are  in  onr  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  onr  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  flust  away  as  does  the  snn ; 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fhble,  song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  deUght 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Gome,  my  Gorinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

A  THANESGIYINa  FOB  HIS  HOUSE. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  to  dwell; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  &te, 

Both  void  of  state; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  come,  and  fteely  get 

Qood  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall, 

And  kitchen  small; 
A  little  battery,  and  therein 

A  Uttle  bin, 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  8ti<to  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire, 
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Olose  hj  whose  liTing  coal  I  ait^ 

And  glow  like  it 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine,        • 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  hits  that  he 

Theie  placed  hy  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  parslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water  cress, 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent: 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  heloyed  heet, 

To  be  more  sweet 
'Tis  thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guUtiess  mirth ; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  sows  my  land: 
All  this,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 

Me  for  this  end: 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankAil  heart, 
Which,  fir'd  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  thine : 
But  the  acceptance— that  must  be, 

0  Lord,  by  Thee. 

Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  though  much  more  distinguished  as  a 
proee  writer  than  as  a  poet,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  the  first  English  author  who 
wrote  satirical  verse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  His  satires  refer  to  general 
objects,  «nd  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remarkable  anomalies  in 
human  character :  they  are  also  written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  and  voltt- 
bility  than  most  of  Ihe  compositions  of  that  age.  Of  these  satires  we  pre- 
sent the  following  as  a  specimen : — 

THE  DOMESTIC  TUTOE. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelain: 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 

Fust,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 

While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  defkuli, 

BTer  presume  to  sit  abow  the  salt. 

Third,  that  he  neyer  change  his  trencher  twice. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait 

Last,  that  he  nerer  his  young  master  beat, 

But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define, 

How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 

All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be. 

To  give  ftf9  marks  and  whiter  liTeiy. 


Xnhn  t^t  Cetitjr, 


JOHll  CHALEHILL— WILLIAM  HABmOTOR — THOMAS  BAKDOLFH:— SIK  WILLIAM  DAY- 
EHAITT — SIR  SICHARD  FAKSHAWE — SIR  JOHIT  SUCKLIWG — WILLIAM  CARTWBIOHT 
— JOHN  CLEVELAXII) — ^RICHARD  LOTELACE — RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

TIITE  liave  long  lingered  with  the  English  miBcellaneons  poets  of  the  age 
f  ▼  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  the  Fiist^  and  yet  our  task  is 
not  done ;  for  there  still  remain  to  be  noticed  and  illustrated,  Chalkhill,  Hab- 
ington,  Randolph,  Davenant,  Fanshawe,  Suckling,  and  a  number  of  others 
of  equal  eminence. 

John  Chalkhill  was  bom  about  the  year  1600,  but  of  his  life  compara- 
tively little  is  known.  Izaak  Walton,  who  published,  in  1683,  a  pastoral 
romance  entitled  l^healtna  and  Clearchus  by  Chalkhill,  remarks, '  that  the 
author  was,  in  his  time,  a  man  generally  known,  and  as  well  beloved ;  for  he 
was  humble  and  obliging  in  his  behaviour;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  very  in- 
nocent and  prudent ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole  life  was  useful,  quiet,  and  virtu- 
ous.' Chalkhill  died  in  1679,  and  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
upon  the  walls  of  which,  his  tombstone  of  black  marble  is  stiU  to  be  seen. 

The  scene  of  Thealma  and  Clearchus  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author, 
like  the  ancient  poets,  describes  the  golden  age  and  all  its  charms,  which 
were  succeeded  by  an  iron  age,  in  the  introduction  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
tyranny.  The  plot  is  complicated  and  obscure,  and  the  characters  are  de- 
ficient in  mdividuality ;  the  poem  must,  therefore,  be  read,  hke  the  Faeiy 
Queen,  for  its  romantic  description  and  its  occasional  felicity  of  language. 
The  versification  is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  varied,  like  Milton's  Lyddas, 
by  breaks  and  pauses  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  The  following  brief  extracts 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  these  remarks  : — 

THE  PBIESTBSS  OF  DIANA. 

Within  a  little  silent  gmve  hard  by, 
Upon  a  bidaU  SAoent  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without, 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about: 
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And  eyer  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  Boond  of  muBic  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  being:— so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

A  hundred  virgins  he  might  there  espy 

Prostrate  before  a  marble  deity, 

Which,  by  its  portraiture,  appeared  to  be 

The  image  of  Diana: — on  their  knee 

They  tender'd  their  devotions:  with  sweet  ain, 

OfiTring  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 

Across  their  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 

An  azure  scarf,  with  stars  embroidered  o'er. 

Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 

Crown'd  with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  top, 

A  silver  bow  their  left  hand  held;  their  rights 

For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight, 

Drawn  from  their  'broider*d  quiver,  neatly  tied 

In  silken  cords,  and  fiisten'd  to  their  side. 

Under  their  vestments,  something  short  before. 

White  buskins,  lac'd  with  ribanding,  they  wore. 

It  was  a  catching  sight  for  a  young  eye, 

That  love  had  flr'd  before :— he  might  espy 

One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circled  round, 

Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 

He  could  not  see  her  fkoe,  only  his  ear 

Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 

THE  VOTARESS  OF  DIANA. 

■  Clarinda  came  at  last, 
With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  shepaas'd 
Thorough  the  inward  courts  did  make  a  lane, 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  dosing  them  again, 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture, 
Doing  their  reverence.    Her  upward  vesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold, 
Qirt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wrap  themselves  together,  so  well  wrought 
And  ftshion'd  to  the  life,  one  would  have  thought 
They  had  been  real    Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  silver  tinsel,  short  before. 
And  fring'd  about  with  gold:  white  buskins  hide 
The  naked  of  her  leg;  they  were  loose  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  were  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  bound  up  like  to  a  coronet, 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapphires  set; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  plac'd. 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac'd, 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  &ir ; 
One  would  have  thought  Diana's  self  were  there  ^ 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  held, 
*  And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  flll'd 

With  torde-feather'd  arrows. 
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William  Habikgton  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fiunily,  and  bom 
at  Hendlip,  Worcestershire,  in  1605.   He  received  his  education  at  St  Ome^ 
and  Paris,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  studies  was  earnestly  solicited  to  \ 
enter  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  ;  but  as  their  habits  of  life  suited  neither  his  I 
taste  nor  his  genius,  he  left  them  and  returned  to  England.     Soon  after  his  \ 
return  to  his  native  country,  Habmgton  married  Lucia,  daughter  of  the  first  \ 
Lord  Powis,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirtieth    | 
of  November,  1654,  his  life  presents  few  incidents  worthy  of  particular  notice* 

Habington  had  all  the  vices  of  the  metaphysical  school,  excepting  ita^  *. 
occasional  lioentiousnefis.  He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that '  if  • 
the  innocency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptable,  and  weigh  heavier  • 
in  the  balance  of  esteem,  than  a  £une  begot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt* 
I  shall  leave  &me  no  hope  of  competition.'  And  of  a  pure  attachment  he. 
beautifully  remarks,  that,  ^  when  love  builds  upon  the  rock  of  Chastity,  it  * 
may  safely  contenm  the  battery  of  the  waves  and  threatenings  of  the  wind ;  * 
smce  time,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest  structures,  shall  itself  be ' 
ruinated  before  that  be  demolished.' 

Twenty  years  before  his  death,  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  thirtieth; 
year  of  his  age,  Habington  published  his  poems  under  the  title  of  The  Mis-* 
tress,  The  Wife,  and  The  Holy  Man,  These  titles  included  each  several* 
copies  of  verses,  and  the  same  design  was  afterward  adopted  by  Cowley.  • 
The  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  glided  quietly  away,  cheered  by  the» 
society  and  affection  of  his  Lucia.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate  1 
him,  and  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue.  His  poetry  is  of  the  i 
same  unruffled  description — placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant — ^but  studded  • 
with  conceits  to  show  his  wit  and  &ncv.  The  following  deAaiption  of  Luda  • 
under  the  feigned*  name  of  Castara,  is  full  of  beauty : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CASTARA. 

Like  the  violet  which,  alone, 
Prospers  in  some  happy  shade, 
My  Castara  lives  unknown, 
To  no  looser  eye  hetray'd, 

For  she's  to  herself  untrue 

Who  delights  i'  th'  public  view. 

Such  is  her  beauty  as  no  arts 
Have  enrich'd  with  borrow'd  grace; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood. 

She  is  noblest  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  never  ye^ 
What  a  wanton  courtship  meant  ^ 
Nor  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit: 
In  her  silence  eloquent  $ 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes^ 

But  'tween  men  no  di£ferenoe  makeai 
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She  obeys  with  speedy  will 
^  Her  grave  parents'  wise  coznmaDds ; 

And  so  innocent^  that  in 
.  She  nor  acts,  nor  understands: 

Women's  feet  run  still  astray, 
If  onoe  to  ill  th^  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock  the  conrt, 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast ; 

*  And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port, 

•  Where  her  flune  may  anchor  caat; 

#  Ybtue  safely  cannot  sit, 

^  Where  yioe  is  enthron'd  for  wit, 

•  She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best, 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 
Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  feast, 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night: 

O'er  that  darkness  whence  is  thrust 
Prayer  and  sleep,  oft  governs  lust 

She  her  throne  makes  reaaon  dimb, 

*  While  wild  passions  captive  lie: 
And,  each  article  of  time 

•  Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly: 

•  All  her  vows  religious  be, 

*  And  her  love  she  vows  to  me. 

;     TaoiiAs  Randolph  was  the  son  of  the  steward  of  Lord  Zouch,  aad  was 

*  bom  at  Newnham  in  NorthamptoDshire,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  1605.    He 

*.|q;epared  for  the  Tmivemtj  at  Westminister  school,  and  in  1623,  was  elected, 

as  King's  scholar,  to  Trinity  College,  <!])ambridge,  where  he  remained  until 

he  had  taken  his  master's  degree,  soon  after  which  he  was  chosen  to  a 

fellowship. 

Randolph's  genius  was  so  remarkably  precocious  that  he  acquired  poetic 
celebrity  even  before  he  entered  the  university;  having,  when  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  written  a  History  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour^  in  verse.  Sudb  early  evidences  of  genius  being  sustained 
as  he  advanced  into  manhood,  Ben  Jonson,  through  afifectionate  admiration, 
adopted  him  as  one  of  his  sons.  But  poet-like,  Randolph  evmced  a  thorough 
contempt  of  wealth,  and  a  corresponding  love  of  pleasure ;  and  by  these 
means  he  was  drawn  into  excesses  which  so  rapidly  shortened  his  life,  that 
he  died  in  March  1634,  not  yet  having  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Randolph  was  the  author  of  five  dramatic  pieces,  besides  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems.  Of  his  dramas,  the  Muse^a  Looking-Olasa  is  a  greatly 
superior  production  to  the  rest,  and  was  for  a  long  time,  extremely  popular ; 
but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  miscellaneous  poems.  Of  these, 
the  Mowing  address  to  a  Lady  admiring  herself  in  a  Looking-Glass,  though 
somewhat  fimtastio,  is  boHi  witty  and  elegant : — 
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Fair  lady,  when  you  see  the  grace 

Of  heauty,  in  your  looking-giass ; 

A  stately  forehead,  smooth  and  high,  ^ 

And  Ml  of  princely  majesty ; 

A  sparkling  eye  no  gem  so  fitir, 

Whose  lostre  duns  the  Cyprian  star; 

A  glorious  cheek,  dlYinely  sweet, 

Wherein  both  roses  kindly  meet; 

A  cherry  Up  that  would  entice 

Even  gods  to  kiss  at  any  price; 

Ton  think  no  beauty  is  so  rare 

That  with  your  shadow  might  compare; 

That  your  reflection  la  alone 

The  thing  that  men  most  dote  upon. 

Madam,  alas,  your  glass  doth  lie 

And  you  are  much  deceived;  for  I 

A  beauty  know  of  richer  grace, 

(Sweet,  be  not  angry)  'tis  your  fkce. 

Hence,  then,  0  learn  more  mild  to  be, 

And  leave  to  lay  your  blame  on  me: 

If  me  your  real  substance  move. 

When  you  so  much  your  shadow  love, 

Wise  nature  would  not  let  your  eye 

Look  on  her  own  bright  nuyesty; 

Which,  had  you  once  but  gazed  upon, 

Tou  could  except  yourself,  love  none : 

What  then  you  can  not  love,  let  me, 

That  face  I  can,  you  can  not  see. 

Now  you  have  what  to  love,  you'U  say, 

What  then  is  left  for  me,  I  prayl 

My  face,  sweet  heart,  if  it  please  thee; 

That  which  you  can,  I  can  not  see : 

So  either  love  shall  gain  his  due. 

Tours,  sweety  in  me,  and  mine  in  yoo. 

William  Davxnant  was  the  son  of  a  vintner,  and  was  bom  at  Oxford, 
where  hia  Mier  kept  the  *  Crown  Tavern,'  in  1605.  The  ^  Grown'  beiog  a 
very  popular  stopping  place,  Shakspeare  was  in  the  habit  of  patting  up 
there  in  his  frequent  joumeyings  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  young 
Davenant,  conceiving  the  strongest  admiration  for  the  great  poet^  poured 
forth  his  youthful  feelings  in  an  ode  commencing  with  the  following 
stansa: — 

Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  you  sbig, 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring. 

Tour  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon,  for  each  flower 
(As  it  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  shower) 

Hangs  there  the  pensive  head. 

At  this  time  Davenant  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  evidence  of 
unusual  genius  thus  early  given,  induced  his  friends  to  enter  him  into  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  whence,  after  suitable  preparation,  he 
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passed  to  Linooln  College,  Oxford.  He  discovered,  however,  little  taste  for 
collegiate  learning,  and,  thereibre,  soon  left  the  university  and  entered  into 
me  service  as  page,  first  of  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  afterward 
of  Lord  Brooke,  who  heing  himself  a  poet,  was  much  delighted  with  him* 

In  similar  employments  Davenant  passed  his  life  until  1628,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  began  to  write  for  the  stage ;  and 
in  1638,  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  was  appointed  poet-laureate. 
He  was,  soon  after  this  period,  drawn  into  the  commotions  and  intrigues 
of  the  civil  war,  and  being,  with  others,  suspected  by  the  parhamentaiy 
party  of  a  design  to  bring  their  army  into  the  interests  of  the  king,  he 
was  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  a  few  months'  imprison- 
ment he  obtained  his  release  and  retired  into  France ;  but  he  did  not  long 
remain  abroad ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  so  distinguished  himself  in 
the  cause  of  the  royalists,  that  in  1643  he  received  from  the  king  the  hofior 
of  knighthood. 

On  the  decline  of  the  king's  affairs  Davenant  returned  to  France,  and 
soon  after  engaged  to  sail  for  Virginia  as  a  colonial  projector;  but  the 
vessel  in  which  he  set  sail  was  captured  off  the  coast  of  France  by  one  of 
the  parliametary  ships  of  war,  and  he  was  lodged  in  prison  at  Cowes,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  In  1650,  he  was  removed*  to  the  Tower,  preparatory  to 
trial  by  the  High  Commission  Court.  His  life  was  now  considered  in  im- 
minent peril ;  but  through  the  influence  of  Milton,  who  was  at  the  time  all- 
powerful  with  the  dominant  party,  it  was  spared,  and  after  two  years'  im- 
prisonment he  obtamed  his  liberty.  It  is  said  that  Davenant  did  not  forget 
the  favor  thus  received  at  Milton's  hands,  but  when,  after  the  Restoration, 
the  royalists  were  again  in  the  ascendant,  he  interposed  in  turn  his  kind 
offices  for  Milton's  safety,  and  that  it  was  through  his  influence  chiefly  that 
the  great  poet  was  spared.  Such  instances  of  reciprocal  admiration  for 
genius  afford  a  sweet  relief  to  the  general  asperities  of  political  contentions. 
After  the  Restoration,  Davenant  again  basked  in  royal  favor,  and  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  attended  him  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  sev- 
enth of  April,  1668,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Sir  William  Davenant  is  indebted  chiefly  for  his  fame  to  his  heroic  poem, 
Qondihert,  This  production,  though  regarded  by  his  friends  and  admirers 
as  a  great  and  durable  monument  of  genius,  is  now  almost  entirely  for^ 
gotten.  The  plot  is  romantic,  but  defective  in  interest;  and  its  extreme 
length,  together  with  the  long  four-line  stanza  of  alternate  rhymes  in  which 
it  is  written,  render  the  whole  poem  languid  and  tedious.  Critics  have 
been  strangely  at  variance  with  each  other  with  regard  to  its  merits ;  and 
as  to  general  readers  the  poem  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  we  shall  intro- 
duce the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  work : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BIRTHA. 

To  Astragon,  heaven  for  snccession  gave 
One  on]y  pledge,  and  Birtba  was  her  name, 
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Whose  mother  slept  where  flowers  grew  on  her  gmre, 
And  she  snooeeded  her  is  fiice  and  fkme.  • 

Her  beanty  princes  durst  not  hope  to  nse. 

Unless  like  poets,  for  their  morning;  theme ; 
And  her  mind's  beanty  they  wonld  rather  choose, 

Which  did  the  light  on  heanty's  lanthom  seem. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  conrta  conld  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks,  and  an  unpracticed  heart ; 

Her  nets,  the  most  prepar'd  conld  never  shun, 
For  nature  spread  them  in  the  seom  of  art 

She  noTer  had  in  busy  cities  been, 
Ne'er  warm'd  with  h<^,  nor  ere  aUay'd  with  ten; 

Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin, 
And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skiB, 
Which  with  incessant  business  flU'd  the  hours; 

In  spring  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still ; 
In  autumn,  berries;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

And  aa  kind  nature,  with  cahn  diligence, 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs. 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense, 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress,  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 

IThe  busy  household  waits  no  less  on  her; 
By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends, 

Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Gracious  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 
With  morning  looks ;  and  they,  when  she  does  rise, 

Devoutly  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fall 
And  droop  like  flowers  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  she  does  spend, 
In  maid's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 

Fond  maids !  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stufi*  would  mend 
Which  nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought. 

She  ikshions  him  she  loved  of  angels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ'd 
To  the  first  fkthers  from  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  enjoy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly, 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow; 
Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 

And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below; 

So  now  she  yields;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shan  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear; 

Tet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fktal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opii^on  of  his  hurtless  heart. 
Affection  turns  to  fliith;  and  then  love's  Are 
P 
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To  heaven,  though  bashftally,  she  does  impart, 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  quire. 

*  If  I  do  love/  said  she,  *  that  love,  0  HeaTenI 

Your  own  disciple,  Nature,  bred  in  me; 
Why  should  I  hide  the  passion  yon  have  giTen, 

Or  blnsh  to  show  effects  which  you  decree  t 

'  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  grown  aboTe 
Great  Nature,  which  you  read  and  reverenc'd  here, 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  you  once  call'd  love, 
When  yon  as  mortal  as  my  father  were.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires ; 

With  loTe*s  Tain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires. 

And  tmsis  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  streams. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-lilb;  and  no  rough  wind 

In  that  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make; 
That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind, 

Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

8he  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 
(The  youthAil  warrior's  most  excus'd  disease,) 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

To  this  extract  fix>m  Gondibert  we  add,  from  Sir  Willuun  Davenant*s 
minor  poems,  the  following  very  beautafol  verses : — 

SONG. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest^ 

And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings; 
He  takes  his  window  from  the  east, 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, 
Awake,  awake,  the  morn  will  never  rise, 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star, 
The  i^oughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes; 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are. 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes: 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn ! 

Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 

Richard  Fanshawb  was  desoended  from  an  ancient  fiunily  in  Derby- 
shire, and  was  bom  at  Ware  Park,  Hertfordshire,  in  1607.  He  receiyed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  Thomas  Famabj,  the  most  fiunons 
teacher  of  the  age,  and  from  under  his  care  he  passed  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until  he  had  completed  his  studies.  Fh>m 
the  university  Fanshawe  went  to  the  Continent,  and  by  the  means  of  inter* 
course  with  foreign  nations  for  some  years,  he  became  highly  aocompliahed 
both  in  mind  and  manners.    His  learning  and  ability  so  early  distinguished 
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him,  that,  in  1635,  when  he  was  but  twenty-eight  yean  of  age,  lie  was  sent 
by  Charles  the  First  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  at  that  court  re- 
mained until  1641,  when  the  precarious  state  of  affairs  at  home  requiring 
his  presence,  he  was  recalled ;  and  through  all  the  disastrous  events  which 
immediately  followed,  adhered  unfalteringly  to  the  royal  cause.  In  1644, 
attending  die  court  at  Oxford,  Fanshawe  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the 
civil  law  conferred  upon  him,  and  being  immediately  after  made  secretary 
to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  he  attended  the  prince  in  that  capacity,  first 
into  the  western  part  of  England,  and  then  to  the  Sdlly  Isles,  and  to  Jersey. 

In  1650,  soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  Fanshawe  was  created 
a  baronet  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Spain ;  but  was  soon  recalled  thence  to  Scotland,  where  he,  for  some 
time,  exercised  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  struggle  in  Scotland 
proved  un&vorable  to  the  interests  of  Charles,  and  Fanshawe,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  was,  for  a  long  time,  kept  in  dose  con- 
finement in  London.  He  was  at  length,  however,  set  at  liberty,  and  in 
1659,  repaired  to  the  king  at  Breda,  and  was  knighted  by  him  in  the  April 
following.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  and  in  that  capacity  served  his 
country  with  signal  ability  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Madrid  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  1666,  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Though  Fanshawe's  life  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  a  life  of  business, 
yet  in  the  midst  of  his  various  occupations,  he  still  found  time  to  devote 
much  attention  to  literaiy  pursuits.  He  was  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
scholar,  and  produced  very  acceptable  translations  of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoena 
from  the  Portuguese,  and  of  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  firom  the  Italian ; 
with  the  latter  of  which  he  published  some  miscellaneous  poems,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected : — 

A  BOSE. 

Thou  blushing  rose,  within  whose  virgin  leaves 

The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 
Whilst  firom  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 

For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfVunes  I 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon : 
What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee  1 

Thou  'rt  wondrous  fVolic  being  to  die  so  soon: 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives, 
Know,  then,  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 
The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower, 
If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn : 

And  many  Herods  lie  in  wait  each  hour 
To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom; 

Hay,  force  thy  bud  to  blow ;  their  tyrant  breath 

Anticipating  liib,  to  hasten  death. 
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THE  SAINT'S  ENCOUEAGEMENT.— A  Song. 

Fight  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause ; 

Fear  not  the  caTatiera ; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senseless,  as 

Onr  jealousies  and  fears. 
'Tis  yoQ  must  perfect  this  great  work, 

And  all  malignants  slay, 
Ton  must  bring  back  the  King  again 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  for  Religion  that  yon  fight 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good, 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  men, 

And  shedding  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodozal  train, 

AU  loyal  subjects  slay; 
When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  blest, 

The  clean  contnuy  way. 

When  Charles  we've  bankrupt  made  like  us, 

Of  crown  and  power  bereft  him. 
And  an  his  loyal  subjects  slain, 

And  none  but  rebels  left  him. 
When  we've  beggar'd  all  the  land, 

And  sent  our  trunks  away, 
We'll  make  him  then  a  glorious  prince. 

The  dean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  mi^iesty, 

That  we  against  him  fight. 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back, 
.  Because  our  cause  is  right  : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't, 

Our  declarations  say. 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  dean  contrary  way. 

At  Keynton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  York, 

And  divers  places  more. 
What  victories  we  saints  obtain'd 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before! 
How  often  we  Prince  Rupert  kill'd. 

And  bravely  won  the  day; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  dean  contrary  way. 

The  true  religion  we  maintain, 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty; 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  andent  fhndamental  laws; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign;  and  all  these 

The  dean  contraiy  way. 
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We  snbjects'  liberties  preserve, 

By  prisonments  and  plunder, 
And  do  enrich  onrselves  and  state 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  mnst  preserve  mechanics  now, 

To  lectorize  and  pray; 
By  them  the  gospel  is  advanced 

The  dean  contrary  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  nrnch  misled 

By  that  malignant  crew ! 
He'U  find  us  honesty  and  at  last 

Qive  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wisely  plot,  and  plot, 

Bebellion  to  destroy, 
He  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  truth. 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  public  works  shall  save  our  souls, 

And  good  out- works  together; 
And  ships  shall  save  our  lives,  that  stay 

Duly  for  wind  and  weather. 
But  when  our  fkith  and  works  fkll  dovro, 

And  aU  our  hopes  decay. 
Our  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  heaven, 

The  dean  contrary  vray. 

Sir  John  Suckling,  whom  we  next  notice,  possessed  such  a  natural  live- 
liness of  fancy,  and  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  that  he  often  broke  through 
the  artificial  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,  but 
he  never  rose  into  the  poetry  of  passion  and  imagination.  He  is  a  delight- 
ful writer  of  what  are  called  '  occasional  poems.'  His  polished  wit,  playful 
fancy,  and  knowledge  of  life  and  society  enabled  him  to  ^ve  interest  to  tri- 
fles, and  to  dothe  &miliar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry. 

Suckling  was  bom  at  Witham,in  Essex,  in  1608.  He  was  of  a  very  emi- 
nent &mily,  his  &ther  Sir  John  Suckling  being  Secretary  of  State  to  James 
the  First,  and  afterward  Comptroller  of  the  household  of  that  monarch's  suc- 
cessor, Charles.  The  poet  was  distinguished  almost  from  his  in&ncy,  being 
able  to  speak  Latin  at  five  years  of  age,  and  to  write  it  with  accuracy  at  nine. 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  entered  into  public  life  as  a  soldier  under  the 
celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  served  out  an  enthre  campaign. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  support  He  also  intrigued  with  his 
brother  cavaliers  to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Stratford,  and  was  impeadied  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  evade  a  trial  he  fled  to  France,  but  a  &tal  aed- 
dent  befell  him  on  the  way.  His  servant  having  robbed  him  at  an  inn,  Suck- 
ling learning  the  circumstances,  drew  on  his  boots  hurriedly  to  pursue  him ; 
but  a  rusty  nail,  or  the  blade  of  a  knife,  had  been  concealed  in  one  of  them, 
which,  wounding  him,  produced  mortification,  of  which  he  soon  after  died, 
in  1641,  and  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 
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The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  miscellaneous  poems,  five  plAys,  and  some 
letters.  His  poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  them  are  dedicated  to  love 
and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  of  a  cavalier  he  has  greater  purity  of  ex- 
pression than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments  are  sometimes 
voluptuous,  but  rarely  coarse ;  and  there  is  so  much  elastidty  and  vivacity 
in  his  verses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedious.  Wa  Ballad  upon  a  Weddivig 
is  inimitable  for  witty  levity  and  choice  beauty  of  expression.  It  contains 
touches  of  graphic  description  and  liveliness  equal  to  the  pictures  of  Chaucer. 
The  following  well-known  stanza  has,  perhaps,  never  been  excelled : — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light; 
But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  80  fine  a  sight 

This  *  Ballad,'  and  the  fine  lines  on  Detraction  which  follow  it,  are  the  only 
poems  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  introduce  from  this  spirited  writer. 

A  BALLAD  UPON  A  WEDDING. 

I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen; 

Oh,  things  without  compare  I 
Such  sights  again  can  not  he  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground, 

Be  it  at  wake  or  ikir. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  knowest)  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pestlent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  though,  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest: 
Our  kindlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him: 
The  king,  God  bless  him,  'twould  undo  him, 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 

****** 
But  wot  you  what  1  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid: 
Tet  by  hUi  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

Perchance,  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
For  such  a  maid,  no  Whitsnn-alei 
Could  ever  yet  produce: 

1  Whitsun-ales  were  festive  assemblies  of  the  people  of  whole  parishes  at  Whit- 
sunday. 
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No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  ao  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 
Nor  half  so  full  of  Juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 

Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring;. 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck: 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar,  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  In  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light; 
But  oh!  she  dances  such  a  way! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pair, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly; 
But  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break, 

That  they  might  passage  get: 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit 

Passion,  oh  me !  how  I  run  on ! 

There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  aU  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey; 
Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  tram'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table, 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 
To  stay  to  be  entreated  1 
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And  this  the  very  reason  was, 
Before  the  parson  oonld  say  grace, 
The  company  was  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  oft,  and  youths  carouse ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick ; 
And,  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth, 

And  who  conld  help  it,  Dickl 

0'  th'  sadden  up  they  rise  and  danoe; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance ; 

Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  sey'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
TUl  every  woman  wish'd  her  place, 

And  every  man  wish'd  his. 

By  this  time  all  were  stol'n  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride; 

But  that  he  must  not  know: 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guess'd  her  mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 

DETRACTION  EXECRATED. 

Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 
Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  animate, 
Canker  of  conversation  I  could'st  thou  find 
Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thy  hatel 
Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 
What  canst  thou  witness  theni  thou,  base  dull  aid. 
Wast  useless  in  our  conversation. 
Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  said. 
Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence— from  earth  1 
That  part  of  us  ne'er  knew  that  we  did  love: 
Or,  from  the  airl  our  genUe  sighs  had  birth 
From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did  move ; 
Our  thoughts  as  pure  as  the  chaste  moniing's  breath, 
When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  away, 
Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  blush,  that  hath 
More  purity,  more  innocence  than  they. 
Nor  atom  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale; 
No  briny  tears  has  frurowed  her  smooth  cheek; 
And  I  was  pleas'd:  I  pray  what  should  he  ail, 
That  had  her  love;  for  what  else  could  he  seekl 
We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  love's  art^ 
Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstasy 
Perceiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 
Much  less  could'st  have  it  fr^m  the  purer  fire; 
Our  heat  exhales  no  vapour  from  coarse  sense, 
Such  as  are  hopes,  or  fears,  or  fond  desire : 
Our  mutual  love  itself  did  recompense. 
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Thou  hast  no  correspondence  had  m  heaven, 
And  th'  elemental  world,  thoa  see'st  is  free. 
Whence  hadst  thou,  then,  this  talking  monster  1  even 
From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 
Curst  be  th'  officious  tongue  that  did  address 
Thee  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  my  content: 
May  it  one  minute  taste  such  happiness, 
Deserving  lost,  unpitied  it  lament ! 
I  must  forbear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 
In  grief,  those  hours'  Joy  short'ned  to  a  dream; 
Each  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day, 
And  in  one  year  outUve  Methusalem. 

Cartwright,  Cleveland,  Lovelace  and  Crashaw  dose  ibe  long  list  of  Eng- 
lish miflceUaneous  poets  who  have  occupied  our  attention  during  the  last 
four  lectures. 

William  Cartwbight,  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  sons  of  the  muses,  was 
bom  at  Cii-encester,  Gloucestershire,  in  1611.  He  received  his  early  educar 
tion  at  the  free  school  of  his  native  place,  whence  he  removed  to  Westmin- 
ster school,  and  in  1628  entered  Christ  College,  Oxford.  Having  remained 
at  Oxford  until  he  had  taken  his  master's  degree,  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  soon  became  a  very  popular  preacher  in  the  university.  In  1643  he 
was  chosen  jimior  proctor  of  the  university  and  reader  in  metaphysics;  and 
was  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  studying  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  same  year  he  unfortunately  caught  a  malignant  fever  then  prev- 
alent at  Oxford,  and  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  1643,  in  his 
thirty-third  year.  The  king,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Oxford,  went  into 
mourning  for  Cartwright's  death ;  and  when  his  works  were  published  in 
1651,  no  less  than  fifty  copies  of  encomiastic  verses  were  prefixed  to  them 
by  the  wits  and  scholars  of  that  period. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,.:from  the  perusal  of  Cartwright's  poems,  why  he 
should  have  obtained  such  extensive  applause  and  reputation.  His  pieces 
are  generally  short,  occasional  productions,  addressed  to  ladies  and  noblemen, 
or  to  his  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonson ;  or  slight  amatory  efiusions,  not 
distinguished  either  for  elegance  or  fancy.  Admiration  of  his  genius,  his 
youthful  virtues,  his  learning,  and  his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  king,  seemed  to 
have  mainly  contributed  to  his  popularity ;  and  his  premature  death  doubt- 
leas  renewed  and  deepened  the  impression  of  his  worth  and  talents.  Cart- 
wright  must  have  cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth ;  for  he  was  only  twenty- 
fflx  years  old  when  Ben  Jonson  died,  and  previous  to  that  period  the  veteran 
poet  paid  him  the  compliment  to  remark, '  My  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like 
a  num.'  The  following  effusions  are  both  witty  and  pretty,  but  possess  no 
higher  merit : — 

THE  DREAM. 

I  dream'd  I  saw  m3rself  lie  dead, 
And  that  my  bed  my  coffin  grew, 
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Silence  and  deep  this  strange  sight  bred, 

But,  wak*d,  I  fonnd  I  liv'd  anev. 
Looking  next  mom  on  your  bright  fkoe, 

Mine  eyes  bequeathed  mine  heart  ft«8h  pain; 
A  dart  rush'd  in  with  every  grace, 

And  so  I  kill'd  myself  again : 
0  eyes,  what  shall  distressed  lovers  do, 

If  open  you  can  kill,  if  shut  you  view ! 

TO  CUPID. 

Thou,  who  didst  never  see  the  light, 

Nor  know'st  the  pleasure  of  the  sight, 

But  always  blinded,  canst  not  say, 

Now  it  is  night,  or  now  'Us  day ; 

80  captivate  her  sense,  so  blind  her  eye, 

That  still  she  love  me,  yet  she  ne'er  know  why. 

Thou  who  dost  wound  ns  with  such  art, 

We  see  no  blood  drop  fcom  the  heart, 

And,  subt'ly  cruel,  leav'st  no  sign 

To  tell  the  blow  or  hand  was  thine ; 

0  gently,  gently  wound  my  fair,  that  she 

May  thence  believe  the  wound  did  come  ttom  thee  I 

TO  A  LADY  VAILED. 

80  love  appeared,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  first  shed  the  day; 

Newly  awak'd  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  glory  of  the  rose, 

As  you  do  through  your  vails;  and  I  may  swear. 

Viewing  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  there. 

80  Truth  lay  under  fkbles,  that  the  eye 

Might  reverence  the  mystery,  not  descry; 

Light  being  so  proportion'd,  that  no  more 

Was  seen,  but  what  might  cause  men  to  adore*. 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  order'd,  so  contrived, 

As  'tis  but  only  poetiy  revived. 

Such  doubtflil  light  had  sacred  groves,  where  rods 

And  twigs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  gods ; 

Where,  then,  a  shade  darkeneth  the  beauteous  ftce, 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  place  1 

So,  under  water,  glimmering  stars  appear, 

As  those  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  here ; 

80  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Izion,  then,  be  here  allow'd, 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  doud. 

Methinks  the  first  age  comes  again,  and  we 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  country  virgin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  even  veQ'd  as  you. 

Blest  .mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spurs  our  fear 

WhOes  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  appear: 
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0  fear  ye  no  assaults  IVom  bolder  men ; 
When  they  assail,  be  this  your  armour  then. 
A  silken  helmet  may  defend  those  parts, 
Where  softer  kisses  are  the  only  darts ! 

John  Cleveland  was  born  at  Henklej,  Leicestershire,  in  1613.  His 
&ther  being  rector  of  the  parish,  and  also  a  man  of  sound  learning,  the 
future  poet's  early  studies  were  careinllj  attended  to  at  home,  supervised 
by  an  able  teacher  connected  with  the  grammar-school  of  the  place.  When 
well  prepared,  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon 
became  distinguished  for  both  talents  and  learning.  As  an  orator  espe- 
cially, he  was  unrivalled ;  and  such  was  his  general  popularity,  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his  degrees  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  St  John's 
College.  Cleveland  continued  at  the  university  about  nine  years,  the  de- 
light and  ornament  of  the  college  to  which  he  belonged,  and  during  that 
time  he  became  as  eminent  as  a  poet  as  he  was  as  an  orator.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war,  he  espoused  the  royal  cause  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  his  nature,  in  consequence  of  which,  as  soon  as  the  reins  of  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  party,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
fellowship,  and  turned  upon  the  world.  He  now  repaired  to  Oxford,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Idng,  and  there  employed  his  talents  in  the  composi- 
tion of  those  severe  and  biting  satires  which  rendered  him,  at  the  time,  the 
delight  of  his  party,  and  the  terror  of  their  foes. 

Prom  Oxford,  Cleveland,  on  invitation  of  Sir  Richard  Willis,  governor  of 
Newark,  removed  to  that  city,  and  there  was  immediately  elevated  to  the 
office  of  Judge-advocate — a  situation  which  he  contmued  to  fill  till  Newark 
was,  by  the  king's  order,  surrendered  to  the  parliament  In  1655,  he  was 
seized  at  Norwich  and  cast  into  prison,  being  '  a  person  of  great  abitity,  and 
so  able  to  do  the  greater  disservice.'  He  remained  in  prison  for  some  time, 
enduring  all  the  wretchedness  that  poverty  and  destitution  could  inflict ; 
but  at  length  becoming  exhausted  from  his  sufferings,  he  petitioned  Crom- 
well for  his  release  in  terms  so  pathetic  and  moving,  that  the  heart  of  the 
Protector  was  melted,  and  he  set  him  at  liberty.  Cleveland  now  repaired 
to  London  to  resume  his  literaiy  pursuits,  but  he  died  soon  after,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  1658,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  in 
that  city. 

Besides  his  strong  and  caustic  satires,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  his 
popularity  while  living,  and  which  Butler  afterward  partially  imitated  in  his 
'Hudibras,'  Cleveland  wrote  some  love  verses  containing  morsels  of  genuine 
poetry,  amid  a  mass  of  affected  metaphors  and  &ndes.  He  carried  gal- 
lantry to  an  extent  bordering  on  the  ridiculous,  making  aU  nature — sun  and 
shade — do  homage  to  bis  mistress.  To  fllustrate  this  remark  we  need  only 
present  the  following  lines : — 
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ON  PHILLIS,  WALKING  BEFORE  SUNRISE. 

The  sluggish  mom  as  yet  undress'd, 
My  Phillis  brake  (torn  out  her  rest, 
As  if  she  'd  made  a  match  to  nm 
With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 
The  trees,  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 
Serving  more  for  pomp  than  ward, 
Ranked  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty,) 
Wave  branches  to  inclose  her  beauty. 
The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underpropped, 
Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 
To  be  but  cofGins  of  their  own, 
Revive,  and  at  her  general  dole, 
Each  receives  his  ancient  soul. 
The  winged  choiristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins;  and  the  fim 
Of  whistling  winds,  like  organs  piay'd 
Unto  their  voluntules,  made 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice ; 
The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds, 
Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  beads ; 
And  he  that  for  their  cdonr  seeks, 
May  find  it  vaulting  in  her  cheeks, 
Where  roses  mix;  no  civil  war 
Between  her  Tork  and  Lancaster. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  fkoe 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  faXl  stop, 
Packs  and  shuts  up  his  gaudy  shop, 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display; 
Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 
Who,  thinking  that  his  kingdom's  won, 
Powders  with  light  his  frizsled  locks. 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  pky'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(Like  lattice  windows)  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye. 
Lest  her  fyxll  orb  his  sight  should  dim, 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him: 
Tin  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray, 
To  force  us  a  new-fkshion'd  day. 

But  what  new-fitfhion'd  palsy  's  this, 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  Uias  1 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe; 
Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  into  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caus'd  a  spring. 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  bring) 
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Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night, 
Bat  left  the  sui  her  curate  light 

Richard  Loyelacb  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  and  was  bom 
at  Woolridge,  Kent,  in  1618.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  Wood 
describes  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  '  as  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful 
person  that  eye  ever  beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and 
courtly  deportment,  wliich  made  him  then,  but  especially  after,  when  he  re- 
tired to  the  great  city,  much  admired  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.'  Soon 
after  Lovelace  had  completed  his  studies  he  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
being  thus  personally  distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  ooimty  of  Kent  to  deliver  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, praying  that  the  king  might  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  the 
government  settled.  The  '  Long  Parliament'  was*  then  in  the  ascendant,  and 
Lovelace  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his  temerity.  He  was  eventually 
liberated  on  heavy  bail,  and  soon  after  spent  the  balance  of  his  fortune  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  succour  the  royal  cause. 

Lovelace  afterward  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  French 
army,  but  being  wounded  at  Dunkirk,  he  relinquished  his  command,  and  in 
1648  returned  to  England.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  reached  his  native 
shore  before  he  was  apprehended  and  again  cast  into  prison ;  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  a  second  retrieve,  he  beguiled  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  by 
collecting  and  arranging  his  poems  for  publication.  They  appeared  m  1649, 
under  the  title  of  Lucastra :  OdeSy  Sonnets,  and  Songs.  The  general  title  was 
bestowed  upon  them  on  account  of  the  *  lady  of  his  love,'  Lucy  Sackeverell, 
whom  he  usually  called  Ltix  Castra,  This  attachment  proved,  in  the 
event,  unfortunate ;  for  the  lady,  hearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds 
at  Dunkirk,  married  another  man.  From  this  time  the  course  of  the  poet 
was  downward.  The  dominant  party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when 
the  death  of  the  king  had  left  them  the  less  to  fear  from  their  opponents ; 
but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the  reputation  of  a  broken  cavalier 
was  no  passport  to  better  circumstances.  Oppressed  with  want  and  melan- 
choly, he  gradually  sunk  into  a  consumption,  and  finally  died  in  a  miser- 
able alley  near  Shore  Lane,  London,  in  1658, — ^a  death  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  youtL 

The  poetry  of  Lovelace,  like  his  life,  was  very  imequal.  There  is  a  spirit 
and  nobleness  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiment^  that  charms  the  reader 
as  much  as  his  gallant  bearing  and  fine  person  captivated  the  &ir.  His 
genius  was  exalted,  but  his  taste  was  perverted  by  the  affected  wit  and  ri- 
diculous gallantly  of  the  day.  That  he  knew,  however,  how  to  appreciate 
true  taste  and  nature,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  lines  on  Lely's  por- 
trait of  Charles  the  Fbst  :— 

See  what  an  hxmible  bravery  doth  shine, 
And  grief  triumphant  breaking  through  each  line, 
How  it  commands  the  fbce !  So  sweet  a  scorn 
Kever  did  happy  misery  adorn! 
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So  sacred  a  contempt  that  others  show 
To  this  (o*  the  height  of  all  the  wheel)  below ; 
That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 
Hay  copy  out  their  proudest,  richest  look. 

Lovelaoe^B  lighter  poems  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Heriick, 
though  they  are  less  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  less  natural  in  imagery  and  fiincy. 
Fh>m  these  poems  we  select  the  following  addresses,  both  of  which  are  cer- 
tainly very  beautiful : — 

TO  LUCASTA,  ON  GOINO  TO  THE  WARS. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  firom  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind, 

To  v^  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Lov'd  I  not  honour  more. 

TO  ALTHEA,  FROM  PRISON. 

When  loTc  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Altbea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair. 

And  fetter'd  with  her  eye. 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air, 

Enow  no  such  liberty. 

When  fiowing  cups  run  swifUy  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown'd. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  ttee^ 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  linnet-like,  conflned,  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercy,  sweetness,  majesty. 

And  glories  of  my  king; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  winds  that  curl  the  flood, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
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MindB,  Innocent  and  qniet,  take 

That  for  an  hermitage: 
If  I  have  fVeedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free; 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

RiCHABD  Cbashaw  was  the  son  of  William  Crashaw,  an  emiiient  preacher 
at  the  Temple  Church,  London ;  but  the  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He 
receiyed  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  ^  Charter  House'  near  London, 
and  thence  passed  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  whence,  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod, he  entered  Peter  House  College,  of  which  he  was  soon  after  chosen  a 
fellow.  When  the  parhamentary  party  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  uni- 
rersity,  he  was,  with  many  others,  ejected  from  his  fellowship ;  and  being 
of  an  enthusiastic  disposition  he  Hved  for  several  years  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
near  Peter  House,  engaged,  chiefly,  in  reh'gious  offices  and  writing  devotional 
poetry ;  and  *  like  a  primitive  saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than 
others  usually  offer  in  the  day.'  Foreseeing,  as  he  supposed,  that  the  church 
of  England  would  be  subverted,  Crashaw  removed  to  France  and  became  a 
proselyte  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith ;  and  soon  after,  through  the  Mend- 
ship  of  Cowley,  he  obtained  the  notice  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  who  recommended  him  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  in  Italy.  He  there  became  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a 
canon  of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  this  situation  he  died  about  1650,  and 
when  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  England,  Cowley  honored  his  mem- 
ory with — 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

Crashaw  was  a  very  accomplished  scholar,  and  his  translations  from  the 
Latin  and  the  Italian  languages  possess  great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty. 
He  translated  part  of  the  Sospetto  d'Herode  from  the  Italian  of  Merino ;  and 
passages  from  his  version  are  not  unworthy  of  even  Milton.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  abode  of  Satan : — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss. 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants ;  there  placed  is 
Mischiers  old  master;  close  about  him  clings 
A  cnrl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks:  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties 
Fast  bound,  shice  first  he  forfeited  the  skies. 

*  *     *  *  *  *  * 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fktal  strings 
Eternally  bind  each  rebellious  limb; 
He  shook  himself  and  spread  his  spacious  wings, 
Which,  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  dim 
Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vain; 
Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 
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While  thus  Heayeii*8  highest  ooanflelB,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  effects,  he  trac'd  too  well, 
He  toss'd  his  troubled  eyes— emben  that  g;low 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell; 
With  his  foul  daws  he  fenc'd  his  forrow'd  brow, 
And  gave  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ban  trembliDg  through  the  hollow  vault  of  night 

The  Mdty  and  copiousness  of  Crashaw's  language  are,  perhaps,  better 
seen  from  his  translations  than  from  his  original  poems ;  and  did  our  space 
permit,  we  should,  therefore,  be  happy  to  introduce,  entire,  his  version  of 
Musk^a  Duel,  from  the  Latin  of  Strada :  it  is  seldom  that,  in  our  poetical 
pilgrimage,  so  sweet  and  luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  senti> 
ment  greets  us  as  it  contains. 

While  residing  at  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published  a  volume  of  Latin 
poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  of  which  occurs  the  well-known  conceit  relative 
to  the  sacred  miracle  of  water  bemg  turned  into  wine — 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blosh'd. 

In  1646,  his  English  poems  appeared  under  the  title  of  Steps  to  the 
Temple,  The  Delights  of  the  Muses,  and  Carmen  Deo  Nostro,  The  greater 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  religious  poetry,  much  of  which,  though 
deficient,  occasionally,  in  taste  and  judgment,  indicates  genius  of  a  very  high 
order.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so  rich  in  *  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  the 
genuine  ore  of  poetry,  as  he.  It  is,  therefore,  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his 
life  had  not  been  longer,  more  calm  and  fortunate — ^realizing  his  own 
exquisite  lines — 

A  happy  soul  that  all  the  way 

To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Of  the  two  beautiful  similes  which  the  following  lines  contains,  the  first 
reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Dying,  and  the  other,  of 
one  of  Shakspeare's  best  sonnets : — 

I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopefhl  bud 

Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood, 

Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 

Of  the  new-saluted  day; 

His  tender  top  not  flilly  spread  ; 

The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  new  shed, 

Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 

Within  himself  the  purple  pride 

Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo, 

While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 

His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him; 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him, 

And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 

Sham'd  not  spiteAilly  to  waste 

All  his  leaves  so  ft^h  and  sweet. 

And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feet 
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Tve  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o*er  the  new-born  day, 
With  rosy  wings,  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scom'd  to  think  of  night, 
When  a  rnddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven's  radiant  ftce  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  nntimely  night 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light. 

The  following  Hymn  will  form  an  appropriate  dose  for  our  brief  sketch 
of  this  deeply  interesting  poet : — 

HYMN  TO  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS. 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say, 

Bnt  tonch'd  with  an  interior  ray ; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace ;  our  good ; 

Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood; 

The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves: 

Hearken  and  help,  ye'  holy  doves ! 

The  high-born  brood  of  day;  you  bright 

Candidates  of  blissful  light, 

The  heirs  elect  of  love ;  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song ; 

An  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 

Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest 

Awake,  my  glory !  soul  (if  such  thou  be, 

And  that  fkir  word  at  all  ref^r  to  thee), 

Awake  and  sing, 

And  be  all  wing  I 
Bring  hither  thy  whole  self;  and  let  me  see 
What  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

0  thou  art  poor 

Of  noble  powers,  I  see, 
And  ftin  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 
Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 
Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  business. 

One  little  world  or  two, 

Alas!  will  never  do; 

We  must  have  store ; 
Qo,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more ; 

Go  and  request 
Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest, 
Of  heav'ns  the  self-involving  set  of  spheres, 
Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hears  3 

Then  rouse  the  nest 
Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 
The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound : 
And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereign  name. 
To  warn  each  several  kind 
And  shape  of  sweetness— be  they  such 

As  sigh  with  supple  wind 

Or  answer  artfhl  touch— 

Q 
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SFhat  they  convene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  the  loYe-crowned  doors  of  that  iUustrions  day. 

Come,  lovely  name !  life  of  our  h<^ ! 
Lo  we  hold  oat  our  hearts  wide  ope ! 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day, 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'rs,  with  long-stretch'd  hands ! 

Lo  how  the  labouring  earth, 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee 

Leaps  at  thy  birth! 
The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rise, 

First  tum'd  to  eyes; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
Tom'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  royal  name  I  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  predons  patience : 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  years 
Melted  and  measur'd  out  in  seas  of  tears ! 
Oh,  see  the  weary  lids  of  wakeftd  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn. 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn! 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long  look'd  for  day ! 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes !    It  comes,  among 
The  condnct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarms  about  it 

Oh,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  what  sweets  are  suck'd  from  out  it 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive, 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove's 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves, 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day! 
Unfold  thy  Mr  conceptions ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings !  spirits  of  souls  extracted ! 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers, 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets !  and  break  npon  us 

In  balmy  showers ! 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profkne  a  fkllacy, 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells  of  tfaee. 
Fair  flow'ry  name !  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy. 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  Tmiversal  synod  of  all  sweets; 
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By  whom  it  is  defined  thus-- 

That  no  perfhme 

ForoYer  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name,  to  thee. 
Sweet  name !  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell; 
A  thousand  hiUs  of  fhinkinoense; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices. 
And  ten  thousand  paradises, 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  ft-om  thence. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping! 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a  sleeping  1 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them, 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
When  thy  old  Mends,  on  fire  all  fhll  of  thee, 
Fought  agaiust  frowns  with  smiles;  gave  glorious  chase 
To  persecutions;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  braye 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  gnve. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee, 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee. 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  yain  to  reach  thee. 

Little  alas!  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fidr  breasts  of  thy  fiiends, 

Their  f^iry  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv'd  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  pores 
Bulaige  thy  flaming-breasted  loTors, 

More  fteely  to  transpire 

That  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardly  covers  1 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  set  wide  the  doors 
For  theel  fiur  purple  doors,  of  love's  devismg; 
The  ruby  windows  which  enriched  the  east 
Of  thy  so  oft-repeated  rising. 
Bach  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  momiog. 
And  re-enthron'd  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest, 
WUh  bhiah  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adoring: 
It  was  the  wit  of  love  o'erfloVd  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  aU  these  woaods. 
Weloome,  dear  all-adored  name ! 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas !  what  will  they  do. 
When  stabbom  rocks  shall  bow. 
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And  hills  hang  down  their  heav*n-salating  heads 

To  seek  for  hnmble  heds 
Of  dnst,  where,  in  the  hashM  shades  of  night, 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  they  may  lie, 
And  couch  before  the  dazzling  light  of  thy  dread  majesty. 
They  that  by  love's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee, 
Shall  then,  with  Just  conftasion,  bow 

And  break  before  thee. 


tniuxt  tlje  Chtreiitjr* 


ALEXANDER  SCOT — SIR  RICHARD  MAITLAIVD — ^ALEXAJEDER  UONTGOHERY — ^ALEX- 
AHDER  HUME— GEORGE  BUCHANAN — JAMES  THE  SIXTH — SIR  ROBERT  AYTON — 
EARL  OF  ANCRUM — EARL  OF  STIRLING — ^WILLIAM  DRXrMMOND — ^DOCTOR  ARTHUR 
JOHNSTON — Sm  ROGER  l'ESTRANGE. 

HAVING,  in  the  last  lecture,  closed  our  remarks  upon  the  English  mis- 
cellaneous poets  who  graced  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  inmiediate 
snccessois,  we  now  pass  to  notice  briefly  their  conteonporaneous  bards  in 
Scotland,  where  the  muses  were  not  wholly  neglected.  There  was,  how- 
ever, so  little  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  at  this  time,  that  the 
works  of  the  English  poets  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  unknown  in 
the  north,  and  to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitators.  The  coimtry  was  then 
in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state,  iyrannized  over  by  the  nobles,  and  torn  by 
internal  feuds  and  dissensions.  In  England,  the  Reformation  had  proceeded 
from  the  throne,  and  was  accomplished  without  violence  or  disorder ;  but  in 
Scotland  it  uprooted  the  whole  form  of  society,  and  was  marked  by  fierce 
contentions  and  lawless  turbulence.  The  absorbing  influence  of  this  eccle- 
siastical struggle  was  altogether  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry. 
It  shed  a  gloomy  spirit  over  the  nation,  and  almost  proscribed  the  study  of 
romantic  literature.  The  drama,  which  in  England  was  the  nurse  of  so 
many  fine  thoughts,  so  much  stirring  passion,  and  beautiful  imagery,  was 
shunned  as  a  leprosy,  fatal  to  both  religion  and  morality.  The  very  songs 
in  Scotland  partook  of  this  religious  character ;  and  so  widely  was  the  po- 
lemical spirit  diSused,  that  Alexander  Scot,  the  earhest  poet  of  this  period, 
in  his  ^ew  Year  Gift  to  the  Queen,  in  1662,  says — 

That  trimmer  lads  and  little  lasses,  lo, 

Will  aigue  balth  with  bishop,  priest,  and  fliar. 

The  history  of  Scot's  life  is  so  little  known,  that  neither  the  date  of  his 
birth,  nor  the  period  of  his  death,  has  been  preserved.  He  wrote  several 
short  satires,  and  some  other  miscellaneous  poems,  the  prevailing  amatory 
character  of  which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Scottish  Anacreon, 
though  there  are  many  points  wanting  to  complete  his  resemblance  to  the 
Teian  bard.    As  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  we  present  the  following  piece : — 
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TO  HIS  HEART. 

Hence,  heart,  with  her  that  must  deptirt, 

And  hald  thee  with  thy  Boverain, 
For  I  had  lever^  want  ane  heart, 

Nor  have  the  heart  that  does  me  pain; 

Therefore  go  with  thy  lave  remiun, 
And  let  me  Uto  thus  nnmolest; 

See  that  thou  come  not  hack  again, 
But  hide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Sen  she  that  I  have  servit  lang, 

Is  to  depart  so  suddenly, 
Address  thee  now,  for  thou  sail  gang 

And  heir  thy  lady  company. 

Fra  she  be  gone,  heartless  am  I; 
For  whyl  thou  art  with  her  possest. 

Therefore,  my  heart!  go  hence  in  hy, 
And  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Though  this  belappit  body  here 

Be  bound  to  servitude  and  thrall, 
Hy  fkithfhl  heart  is  fVee  inteir, 

And  mind  to  serve  my  lady  at  all. 

Wald  Ood  that  I  were  perigall^ 
Under  that  redolent  rose  to  rest! 

Yet  at  the  least,  my  heart,  thou  sail 
Abide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Sen  in  your  garth^  the  lily  whyte 

May  not  remain  amang  the  lave, 
Adieu  the  flower  of  haill  dely te ; 

Adieu  the  succour  that  may  me  save; 

Adieu  the  flagrant  bafane  suaif,^ 
And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest ! 

My  faithful  heart  she  sail  it  have, 
To  bide  with  her  it  luvis  best 

Deplore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hue. 

Her  absence,  sen  she  must  depart, 
And  specially  ye  luvers  true, 

That  wounded  be  with  luvis  dart, 

For  ye  sail  want  you  of  ane  heart 
As  weU  as  I^  therefore  at  last 

Bo  go  with  mine,  with  mind  Inwart, 

And  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Contemporary  with  Scot,  Hved  MaiUand,  Montgomery,  Hume,  and  Bu- 
chanan, the  last  of  whom  distinguished  himself  equally  in  both  proee  and 
verse,  but  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  classic  elegance  of 
his  Latin  poems. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland  was  bom  at  Lethington,  in  1406.    He  passed 

^  Bather.  *  Competent;  had  it  in  my  power 

s  Gfliden.  4  Embrace. 
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an  active  life  as  a  judge  and  statesman,  and  during  Lis  latter  yean  he  re- 
lieved the  duties  of  his  official  station  hj  oomposing  some  moral  and  conver- 
sational pieces,  and  by  collecting  into  the  well-known  manuscript  that  bears 
his  name,  the  best  productions  of  his  contemporaries.  Maitland's  fimuliar 
style  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lyndsay.  His  death  occurred  in  1586,  when 
he  was  in  his  ninety-fiist  year.  The  following  satire  will  well  reward  the 
labor  of  a  careful  perusal : — 

SATIRE  ON  THE  TOWN  LADIES. 

Some  wifis  of  the  borrowstoim 
Sae  wonder  vain  are,  and  wantonn, 
In  warld  they  wait  not^  what  to  weir: 
On  daithifl  they  ware*  mony  a  crown; 
And  all  for  newlkngleness  of  geir.* 

And  of  fine  silk  their  fhrrit  dokis,  , 
With  hingan  sleeves,  like  geil  pokis; 
Nae  preaching  will  gar  them  forbeir 
To  weir  all  thiog  that  sin  provokis ; 
And  all  for  newfimgleness  of  geir. 

Their  wilicoats  mann  weel  be  hewit, 
Broudred  richt  braid,  with  pasments  sewit 
I  trow  wha  wald  the  matter  speir, 
That  their  gudemen  had  canse  to  me  it, 
That  evir  their  wifis  wore  sic  gefar. 

Their  woven  hose  of  silk  are  shawin, 
Barrit  aboon  with  taisels  drawin; 
With  gartens  of  ane  new  maneh: 
To  gar  their  courtliness  be  knawin; 
And  all  for  newfiingleness  of  geir. 

Sometime  they  will  beir  up  their  gown 
To  shaw  their  wilicoat  hingan  down; 
And  sometune  baith  they  will  upbeir, 
To  shaw  their  hose  of  black  or  brown; 
And  all  (br  new&nglenesB  of  geir. 

Their  collars,  caicats,  and  haose  beidis  !-* 
With  velvet  hat  heigh  on  theur  heidis, 
Cordit  with  gold  like  ane  younkeir. 
Braidit  about  with  golden  threidis; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Their  shoon  of  velvet,  and  their  muilis ! 
In  kirk  they  are  not  content  of  stoilis, 
The  sermon  when  they  sit  to  heir, 
But  carries  cnsheons  like  vain  Ailis; 
And  all  fbr  newfkngleness  of  geir. 

And  some  will  spend  mair,  I  hear  say, 
In  spice  and  drogis  in  ane  day, 

»  Wot,  or  knownot.  «  Spend. 

8  Attire.  *  Beads  t&t  toe  throat 
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"Sot  wald  their  mothers  in  ane  yeir. 
Whllk  will  gar  mony  pack  decay, 
When  fhey  sae  yaiiJy  waste  their  geir. 

Leave,  bnrgess  men,  or  all  be  lost^ 
On  yonr  wifls  to  mak  sic  cost, 
Whilk  may  gar  all  your  baimls  bleir,^ 
She  that  may  not  want  wine  and  roast, 
Is  able  for  to  waste  some  geir. 

Between  them,  and  nobles  of  blnde, 
Nae  difierenoe  but  ane  yelyet  hndel 
Their  cumrock  curchies  are  as  deir. 
Their  other  claithis  are  as  gude, 
And  they  as  costly  in  other  geur. 

Of  burgess  wifls  though  I  speak  plain, 
Some  landwart  ladles  are  as  vain, 
And  by  their  claithing  may  appeir. 
Wearing  gayer  nor  them  may  gain, 
On  ower  vain  claithis  wastmg  geir. 

Alexander  Montgomery,  of  whose  history  little  has  been  preserved, 
was  known  as  a  poet  of  reputation  as  early  as  1568,  but  bis  principal  work, 
The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  was  not  published  until  1597.  *Tlie  Cherry  and 
the  Slae'  is  an  allegorical  poem,  representing  virtue  and  vice.  The  allegory 
is  defective,  but  some  of  Montgomery's  descriptions  are  lively  and  vigorous, 
and  the  style  of  verse  adopted  in  this  poem  was  afterward  followed  by 
Bums.  Divested  of  some  of  the  antique  spelling,  parts  of  the  poem  seem 
as  modem,  and  are  as  smoothly  versified  as  the  Scottish  poetry  of  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  To  illustrate  this  remark  we  need  only  take  the  following 
sample: — 

The  cushat  crouds,  the  corbie  cries, 
The  cuckoo  conks,  the  prattling  pyes 

To  geek  there  they  begin; 
The  jargon  of  the  jangling  jays, 
The  craiking  caws  and  keckUng  kays. 

They  deave't  me  with  their  din. 
The  painted  pawn  with  Argns  eyes 

Can  on  his  May-cock  call; 
The  turtle  wails  on  withered  trees. 
And  Echo  answers  all. 
Repeating,  with  greeting. 
How  fbir  Narcissus  feU, 
By  lying  and  spying 
His  shadow  m  the  welL 

I  saw  the  hnrcheon  and  the  hare 
In  hidlings  hirpling  here  and  there, 

To  make  their  morning  mange. 
The  con,  the  cuning,  and  the  cat, 
Whose  dainty  downs  with  dew  were  wat, 

With  stiff  mustachios  strange. 

^  Cry  till  thehr  eyes  become  red. 
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The  hart,  the  hind,  the  dae,  the  rae, 

The  foumart  and  false  fox; 
The  hearded  buck  clamb  up  the  brae 
With  birsy  bairs  and  brocks; 
Some  feeding,  some  dreading 
The  hunter's  subtle  snares, 
With  skipping  and  tripping, 
They  played  them  all  in  pairs. 

The  air  was  sober,  saft,  and  sweet, 
Nae  misty  vapours,  wind,  nor  weet, 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear, 
To  foster  Flora's  fragrant  flowers, 
Whereon  Apollo's  paramours 
Had  trinkled  mony  a  tear; 
The  which  like  silver  shakers  shined, 

Embroidering  Beauty's  bed, 
Wherewith  their  heavy  heads  declined 
In  May's  colours  dad. 
Some  knoping,  some  dropping 
Of  balmy  liquor  sweet, 
Excelling  and  swelling 
Through  Phoebus'  wholesome  heat. 

Alexander  Hume,  of  the  Humes  of  Polwarth,  was  brought  up  to  the 
l^al  profession,  but  abandoning  the  law,  he  became  a  clergyman  of  the  stem 
Puritan  &ith.  He  was  the  minister  of  Logie,  where  he  died  in  1609,  but  at 
what  age  is  uncertain,  so  that  the  period  of  his  birth  can  not  be  ascertained. 

Hume  published  in  1599,  a  volume  of  Hymna  or  Sacred  Songs^  the  most 
finished  of  which  is  the  description  of  a  summer's  day,  which  he  calls  the 
Day  JSatival,  The  various  objects  of  external  nature,  characteristic  of  a  Scot- 
tish lands<iape,  are  painted  with  truth  and  clearness,  and  a  calm  derotional 
feeling  is  spread  over  the  whole  poem.     It  opens  as  follows : — 

0  perfect  light,  which  shed  away 

The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 

Another  o'er  the  night. 

Thy  glory  when  the  day  forth  flies, 

More  vively  does  appear, 
Nor  at  mid-day  unto  our  eyes 

The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Removes  and  drawls  by, 
Syne  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone, 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

•WhUk  soon  perceive  the  little  larks, 

The  lapwhig  and  the  snipe; 
And  tune  their  song  like  Nature's  clerkB, 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 
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The  summer  day  of  the  poet  is  one  of  unclouded  splendor. 

The  time  so  tranqtiil  is  and  cle«r, 

That  nowhere  shall  ye  find, 
Save  on  a  hi£:h  and  barren  hill, 

An  air  of  passing  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 

No  more  they  move  or  steir. 

The  rivers  fVesh,  the  caller  streams 

O'er  rocks  can  swiftly  rin, 
The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams, 

And  makes  a  pleasant  din. 

The  condition  of  the  Scottish  laborer  must  have  been,  at  that  time,  more 
comfortable  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  climate  warmer ;  for  Hume  de- 
scribes those  working  in  tiie  fields  as  stopping  at  mid-day, '  noon  meat  and 
sleep  to  take,'  and  refreshing  themselves  with  *  caller  wine'  in  a  cave,  and 
'  saUads  steep'd  in  oil.'  At  length  '  the  gloaming  comes,  the  day  is  spent,' 
and  the  poet  concludes  m  the  following  strain  of  pious  gratitude  and  de- 
light :— 

What  pleasure,  then,  to  walk  and  see 

End-lang  a  riyer  dear 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 
Within  the  deep  appear. 

The  sahnon  out  of  croives  and  creels, 

Uphailed  into  scouts, 
The  bells  and  circles  on  the  weills 

Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

0  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 

While  all  is  still  and  cahn, 
The  praise  of  Qod  to  play  and  sing. 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild 

Of  rustic  folks  that  cry; 
Of  bleating  sheep  fra  they  be  kill'd 

Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

AH  labourers  draw  hame  at  even. 

And  can  to  others  say. 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  heaven, 

Whilk  sent  this  summer  day. 

Obobob  Buchanan,  who  by  early  and  intense  study  acquired  all  the 
freedom  and  fluency  of  a  native  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  who  has  been 
called  the  Scottish  Virgil,  was  bom  in  Dumbartonshire,  in  the  month  of 
February  1506.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  had  also  in  his  childhood, 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  so  that  his  early  training  devolved  entirely 
upon  a  widowed  mother  who  had,  besides  him,  a  number  of  other  children* 
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By  great  care  and  prudent  management  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  his  maternal  uncle,  perceiving  in  him  the 
promise  of  future  eminence,  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Paris.  After  hav- 
ing remained  two  years  in  Paris,  Buchanan  returned  to  Scotland  and  finished 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  which 
he  afterward  became  master.  He  was  now  invited  by  King  James  the 
fifth  to  become  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  having  previously  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Luther,  he,  while  employed  in  his  new  vocation,  wrote  a 
satirical  poem  upon  the  monks,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  clergy 
generally,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  continent,  from  which 
he  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till  1560.  It  was  during  his  long  residence 
abroad  that  Buchanan  acquired  that  familiarity  with  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
rendered  him  so  skillful  a  writer  of  Latm  poetry ;  for  as,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  much  of  which  he  spent  in  teaching,  either  in  France 
or  in  Portugal,  he  made  that  language  the  common  medium  of  conomunica- 
tion  with  his  scholars,  it  became  to  him  more  familiar  even,  than  his  mother 
tongue. 

Though  he  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  yet  Buchanan's  reception 
at  the  court  of  Mary,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland,  was  not  only  favorable 
but  even  flattering.  He  assisted  her  in  her  studies,  was  employed  to  regulate 
the  universities,  and  became  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews.  He  joined,  however,  the  Ear!  of  Murray's  party 
against  the  queen,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  James  the  Sixth,  whose  ped- 
antry was  probably,  in  some  degree,  the  result  of  his  instructions. 

Li  1571,  Buchanan  violently  attacked  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
queen,  in  a  Latin  work  entitled  DetecUo  Marus  BegincB,  After  the  assassba- 
tion  of  his  patron,  Regent  Murray,  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  favor  of 
the  dominant  party,  whose  opinions  that  the  people  are  entitied  to  judge  of 
the  conduct  of  their  governors,  and  control  it,  he  maintained  with  great 
spirit  and  ability  in  a  treatise,  De  Jure  Begni,  published  in  1579.  Having 
by  this  work  offended  his  royal  pupil,  he  passed,  in  retirement,  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  composed  in  Latin,  his  well-known  H%9- 
Uyry  of  Scotland^  which  was  published  in  1582,  under  the  title  of  Berum 
Scoticarum  ffistoria.  He  died  during  the  same  year  in  such  abject  poverty 
as  not  to  leave  the  means  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  his  funeral 

As  a  Latin  historical  writer,  Buchanan's  style,  it  is  conceded,  unites  the 
excellendes  of  both  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Like  the  former,  however,  he  is 
sometimes  too  declamatory,  and  largely  embellishes  his  narrative  with  &bleB. 
'  If  his  accuracy  and  impartiality,'  says  Dr.  Robertson,  *•  had  been  in  any  degree 
equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the  purity  and  vigor  of  his  style, 
his  history  might  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired  compositions 
of  the  ancients.  But,  instead  of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle 
writers,  he  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them ;  and  has  clothed,  with 
ail  the  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those  legends  which  formerly  had  only 
its  wildness  and  extravagance.' 
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BuchanaDi's  poetical  performanoeB  are  numerous ;  but  the  most  important 
18  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Psakns  of  David.  This  great  work  was  com- 
menoed  in  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  about  1550,  continued  aftwward  in 
France,  and  completed  in  Scotland  after  Mary  had  aasumed  the  duties  of 
sovereignty.  He  also  wrote,  about  the  same  time,  the  most  finished  and 
beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epithalamium — a  poem  occasioned  by 
Mary's  first  marriage.  Of  Buchanan's  minor  poems,  his  Ode  en  the  Mrst 
^  May  is  absolutely  inimitable.  This  season  of  the  year  usually  excites 
emotions  di  '  vernal  joy ;'  but  in  this  ode,  the  circumstances  which  the  poet 
has  selected,  are  of  a  kind  that  appear  inexpressibly  grand.  We  shall, 
therefore,  venture  here  to  present  a  translation  of  Uie  work,  adhering  as 
closely  to  the  original  as  the  difference  between  the  languages  will  per- 
mit:— 

THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

HaH  to  thee,  delicious  day, 
Fair  and  sacred  first  of  Blayl 
Sacred  unto  wine  and  mirtli, 
Where  the  game  and  feast  have  birth- 
Sacred  to  the  gentle  dance 
Where  the  Graces'  dark  esres  glance. 
Hail!  delight  and  shining  grace ! 
Ever  following  the  pace 
Of  the  aye  revolving  year, 
Time's  unwearied  traveller! 
When  spring's  lifb-inspiring  rays 
Lit  the  worid  m  other  days, 
Those  delicious  days  of  old 
In  the  blessed  age  of  gold, 
Such  unceasing  mildness  charm'd 
Fields  which  soft  Favonius  wann'd: 
Earth's  unsown  fertility 
Gave  forth  frnits  spontaneously. 
Such  a  warmth  of  ether  smiles 
Ever  on  the  blessed  Isles, 
And  the  fields  where  sad  decay 
And  old  age  held  never  sway! 
Such  a  gentle  murmur  blows 
Through  the  silent  grove  where  flows 
Lethe's  quiet  water  on, 
Fraught  with  sweet  oblivion ! 
When  God  sends  his  judgment  fires, 
Purging  earth  till  sin  expires, 
Perchance  an  air  like  this  will  cherish ! 
Ethereal  souls  that  can  not  perish. 
Hail  1  glory  of  the  fleeting  age- 
Praiseworthy  in  man's  pilgrimage— 
Image  of  earth's  early  bloom, 
And  type  of  lifb  beyond  the  tomb. 

To  the  above  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Buchanan^  we  add  tlie  follow- 
ing version  of  another  ode  by  the  late  accomplished  Robert  Hogg. 
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ON  NE^RA. 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woes, 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose, 
When  on  the  fkir  Keiera's  eyes, 

Like  stars  that  shine, 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  surprise, 

I  ga2sed  with  mine. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glance, 

A  shivering  o'er  my  body  burst, 
Ab  light  leaves  in  the  green  woods  dance 

When  western  breezes  stir  them  first; 
My  heart  forth  from  my  breast  to  go, 

And  mine  with  hers  already  wanting, 
Now  beat,  now  trembled,  to  and  iVo, 

With  eager  fondness  leaping,  panting. 

Just  as  a  boy,  whose  nourice  woos  him, 
Folding  his  young  limbs  in  her  bosom, 
Heeds  not  caresses  fi-om  another 
But  turns  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother, 
When  she  may  once  regai-d  him  watches, 
And  forth  his  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Just  as  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  can  not  fly,  yet  constant  trying, 
Its  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

Beats  with  the  vain  desire  of  flying. 

Thou,  wary  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  live  at  peace,  from  all  ensnaring. 
That  thou  might'st  never  mischief  catch, 
Plac'd'st  you,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  vigilance  that  knew  no  rest, 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast. 

But  you,  induced  by  dalliance  deep, 
Or  guUe,  or  overcome  by  sleep; 
Or  else  have  of  your  own  accord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord; 
Both  heart  and  soul  then  fied  and  left 
Me  spiritiess,  of  mind  bereft. 

Then  cease  to  weep;  use  is  there  none 
To  think  by  weeping  to  atone; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  from  me  fled, 
Ton  move  not  by  the  tears  yon  shed| 
But  go  to  her,  entreat,  obtain; 
If  you  do  not  entreaty  and  gain, 
Then  will  I  ever  make  you  gase 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaase 
Tou  sightless  hi  your  sockets  roll, 
Extinguished  by  her  eyes'  bright  blase, 
As  I  have  been  deprived  of  heart  and  soiiL 

In  1584,  two  yean  after  Buchanan's  death,  Jambs  tbx  Sitth  himself  yen- 
tared  into  the  ma^c  circle  of  poetry,  and  published  a  volume  entitled  Es' 
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says  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  art  qfPoesie.  The  yoimg  king's  yeneB, 
considering  that  he  was  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  certainly  yeiy 
creditable  to  him ;  and  we  shall  therefore  quote,  in  the  original  spelling,  the 
following  poem  from  the  volume  alluded  to : — 

ANE  SCHORT  POEME  OF  TYME. 

As  I  was  pausing  in  a  morning  aire, 
And  could  not  sleip  nor  nawyis  take  me  rest, 

Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  so  faire, 
Athort  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  me  the  best 
The  East  was  cleare,  whereby  belyve  I  gest 

That  fyrier  Titan  cumming  was  in  sights 

Obscuring  chaste  Diana  by  his  light 

Who  by  his  rising  in  the  azure  skyes, 
Did  dewlie  helse  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwelL 

The  balmie  dew  through  biming  drouth  he  dryis, 
Which  made  the  soile  to  savour  sweit  and  smell, 
By  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downe  fell. 

Which  then  was  sonkit  up  by  the  Delphienus  heit 

Up  in  the  aire:  it  was  so  light  and  weit 

Whose  hie  ascending  in  his  purponr  chere 

Provokit  tfi  fVom  Morpheus  to  flee : 
As  beasts  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sing  with  beir, 

Men  to  their  labour,  bissie  as  the  bee  : 

Yet  idle  men  devysing  did  I  see, 
How  fbr  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  irk, 
By  sindrie  pastymes,  quhlle  that  it  grew  mirk. 

Then  wonndred  I  to  see  them  seik  a  wyle, 

So  willingly  the  precious  tyme  to  tine: 
And  how  they  did  themselfis  so  fiurr  begyle, 

To  Aishe  of  tyme,  which  of  itself  is  fyne. 

Fra  lyme  be  past  to  call  it  backwart  syne 
Is  bot  in  vaine:  therefore  men  sould  be  warr, 
To  sleuth  the  lyme  that  flees  fra  them  so  fiirr. 

For  what  hath  man  bot  tyme  into  this  lyfe, 
Which  gives  hun  dayis  his  God  aright  to  knowt 

Wherefore  then  sould  we  be  at  sic  a  stryfe, 
So  spedelie  our  selfls  for  to  withdraw 
Evin  from  the  tyme,  which  is  on  nowayes  slaw 

To  flie  flrom  us,  suppose  we  fled  it  noghtl 

More  wyse  we  were,  if  we  the  tyme  had  soght 

But  sen  that  tyme  is  sic  a  precious  thing, 

I  wald  we  sonld  bestow  it  into  that 
Which  were  most  pleasour  to  our  heavenly  King. 

Flee  ydilteth,  which  is  the  greatest  lat; 

Bot,  sen  that  death  to  all  is  destinat. 
Let  us  employ  that  tyme  that  God  hath  send  us, 
In  doing  weill,  that  good  men  may  commend  us. 
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Ayton,  the  Earl  of  Ancrum,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  Drammond,  and  Doc- 
tor Arthur  Johnston,  close  the  brief  list  of  Scottish  poets  whom  this  impor- 
tant period  in  English  literature  produced. 

RoBXBT  Atton  was  bom  in  Fifeshire  in  1570.  He  was  well  educated,  a 
devoted  courtier,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  inter- 
course with  the  poets  of  other  nations,  particularly  witli  those  of  England. 
After  king  James  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  he  invited  Ayton  to  that 
court,  appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  private 
secretary  to  the  queen,  besides  conferring  upon  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. In  England,  Ayton,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  was 
very  popular ;  and  even  Ben  Jonson  was  so  proud  of  his  friendship  and 
affection  that  he  boasted  of  it  to  Drummond.  His  death  occurred  in  1638, 
but  under  what  circumstances  is  unknown. 

Sir  Robert  Ayton  was  the  author  of  only  a  comparatively  limited  number 
of  poems,  but  the  few  that  we  have  are  written  in  very  pure  English,  and 
evince  a  smoothness  of  style  and  delicacy  of  f&ncj  that  have  rarely  been 
surpassed.  To  illustrate  this  remark  the  following  stanzas  will  be  suffi- 
cient:— 

WOMAN'S  INCONSTANCY. 

I  lov'd  thee  once,  111  love  no  more, 

Thine  be  the  grief  as  ia  the  blame ; 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before, 

What  reason  I  should  be  the  samel 

He  that  can  love  unlov'd  again, 

Hath  better  store  of  love  than  bndn: 

God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay. 

While  nnthrifls  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  overthrown, 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine ; 
Tea,  if  thou  hadst  remain'd  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
Bat  then  thy  freedom  did  recall. 
That  if  thou  might  elsewhere  inthrall ; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  1 

When  new  desires  had  conquer'd  thee, 
And  chang'd  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me, 
Not  constancy  to  love  thee  stilL 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  afibction  so. 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say. 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice. 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast; 
TU  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice. 

To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost; 
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The  height  of  my  disdahi  shaH  be, 

To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee; 
To  love  thee  Btill,  but  go  no  more 
A  begging  to  a  beggar's  door. 

The  Eabl  07  Ancbum  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Eer  of  Fer- 
neiliurst^  and  was  bom  m  1578.  He  early  became  a  very  great  favorite 
witli  king  James,  and  was  held  in  equal  esteem  by  that  monarches  son  and 
sucoessor  Charles  the  First  He  was  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  and 
his  life  seems  to,  have  passed  calmly  and  smoothly  along  until  an  advanced 
age.    His  death  occurred  in  1654. 

The  Earl's  poems  are  generally  brief  fugitive  pieces,  and  the  following 
sonnet,  which  he  addressed  to  Drummond  the  poet  in  1624,  shows  how 
greatly  the  union  of  crowns  under  James  had  contributed  toward  the  cul- 
tivation of  •the  English  style  and  language  in  Scotland  : — 

IN  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 

Sweet  solitary  life !  lovely,  dumb  Joy, 

That  need'st  no  warnings  how  to  grow  more  wise, 
By  other  men^s  mishaps,  nor  the  annoy 

Which  fix)m  sore  wrongs  done  to  one's  self  doth  rise. 
The  morning's  second  mansion,  truth's  first  friend, 

Never  acquainted  with  the  world's  vain  broils, 
When  the  whole  day  to  our  own  use  we  spend, 

And  our  dear  time  no  fierce  ambition  spoils. 
Most  happy  state,  that  never  tak'st  revenge 

For  injuries  received,  nor  dost  fear 
The  court's  great  earthquake,  the  griev'd  truth  of  change, 

Nor  none  of  fiUsehood's  savoury  lies  dost  hear; 
Nor  knows  hope's  sweet  disease  that  charms  our  sense, 

Nor  its  sad  cure^dear-bought  experience. 

WiixiAM  Alexander,  afterward  Earl  of  Stirling,  was  bom  at  Menstrie, 
in  1580.  Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  travelled  abroad  with  the 
Duke  of  Aigyle,  either  as  his  tutor  or  his  companion ;  and  upon  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  selected,  as  lus  residence,  a  rural  retreat,  where  he  passed  some 
time  in  study,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  Aurora^  lus  first  important 
poem.  On  leaving  his  rural  abode,  Alexander  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  with 
the  design  of  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  poetical  pursuits.  Here  he 
composed  his  four  tragedies,  J9arttw,  Crmsus^  Alexander,  and  Julitts  Ccesar, 
which  were  published  in  London,  in  1607,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Emg, 
In  1613,  Alexander  published  a  sacred  poem  in  twelve  books  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment;  and  during  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ushers  to  Prince  Charles,  and  knighted. 

Relinquishing,  soon  after  these  events  occurred,  the  character  of  the  poet, 
and  assuming  that  of  the  statesman.  Sir  William  was  appointed  by  Charles 
the  First,  in  1626,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland;  and  with  such  fiuthful- 
nesB  and  fidelity  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  this  important  office,  that  m 
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1633,  the  king  created  him,  bj  letters  patent,  Earl  of  Stirling.  He  con- 
tinued to  fQl  the  important  office  which  he  had  so  long  held,  for  seven  years 
after  this  last  honor  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  died  in  his  own  castle,  on 
the  twelfth  of  February,  1640,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

The  Earl  of  Stirling  published  in  1637,  a  complete  edition  of  his  works 
under  the  title  of  Becreations  with  the  Muses,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the 
productions  aheady  mentioned,  a  heroic  poem  entitied  Jonathan^  and  an  ad- 
dress to  Prince  Henry.  'Julius  Caesar,'  one  of  the  Earl's  tragedies,  contains 
several  passages  resembling  parts  of  ^hakspeare's  tragedy  of  the  same  name ; 
but  it  can  not  be  ascertained  which  was  first  published.  Hie  genius  of  Shak- 
speare  did  not  disdain  to  gather  hints  and  expressions  from  comparatively 
obscure  authors — ^the  lesser  lights  of  the  age — ^and  a  fiunous  passage  in  the 
'Tempest' is  supposed  to  have  been  also  derived  fix)m  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  In 
the  play  of  Darius^  occurs  the  following  reflection : — 

Let  greatoefls  of  her  glassy  sceptres  vaunt, 

Not  sceptres,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised,  soon  broken  :J 

And  let  this  workUy  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

AH  ftdes,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 

The  lines  of  Shakspeare  will,  of  course,  instantiy  suggest  themselvea — 

And  Uke  this  insubstantial  pageant,  Aided, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

None  of  the  productions  of  the  Earl  of  Starling,  touch  the  heart  or  entrance 
the  imagination.  He  has  nothing  of  the  himible,  but  genuine  inspiration  of 
Alexander  Hume ;  yet  he  was  a  cahn  aad  elegant  poet,  with  considerable 
fancy,  and  an  ear  for  refined  metrical  harmony.  The  following  is  one  of  his 
best  sonnets : — 

TO  AUBOEA. 

I  swear,  Aurora,  by  thy  starry  eyes. 

And  by  those  golden  locks,  whose  lock  none  slips, 

And  by  the  coral  of  thy  rosy  lips. 

And  by  the  naked  snows  which  beanty  dyes;] 

I  swear  by  all  the  Jewels  of  thy  mind, 

Whose  like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bought, 

Thy  solid  judgment,  and  thy  generous  thought, 

Which  in  this  darkened  age  have  clearly  shin'd; 

I  swear  by  those,  and  by  my  spotless  love, 

And  by  my  secret^  yet  most  fervent  fires, 

That  I  have  never  nurst  but  chaste  deshres, 

And  such  as  modesty  might  well  approve. 

Then,  since  I  love  those  virtuous  parts  in  thee, 

Should'st  thou  not  love  this  virtuous  mind  in  met 

WiLUAM  Dbuhmond,  a  contemporary  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  a  poet 
of  greatly  superior  genius,  was  bom  at  Hawthomden,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
Nov^nber,  1585.  His  fiither.  Sir  John  Drummond,  was  gentieman  usher  to 
James  the  Sixth,  and  the  future  poet  received  his  education,  first  at  the  uni- 
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▼eimty  of  Blliabmgl^  and  afterward  in  France.  In  1606  he  eammenoedtlie 
study  of  the  dvil  hiw,  with  the  intention  of  following  the  l^gal  piofeBuon ; 
but  in  I6II9  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  he  snoceeded  to  an  independent  es- 
tate, and  immediately  took  up  his  residence  at  Hawthcmd^o.  ^If  beautiM 
and  romantic  scenery,'  remarks  a  writer  of  that  period,  'could  create  or 
nurse  the  genius  of  a  poet,  Drammond  was  peculiariy  blessed  with  the 
means  of  inspiration.  In  all  Scotland,  there  is  no  spot  more  finely  varied — 
more  rich,  gracelul,  or  luxuriant — ^than  the  diflBs,  caves,  and  wooded  banks 
of  the  river  Esk,  and  the  classic  shades  of  Hawthomden.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  Roslin  Castle,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Gothic  ruins ; 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  and  the  narrow  glen  is  like  the  ground- 
work of  some  fiury  dream.' 

Drummond  had  been  in  the  habit  of  relieving  the  oppreasive  weight  of 
his  legal  studies  in  France  by  occasionally  courting  the  muse ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  he  was  established  at  Hawthomden  that  he  assumed  a  distinct 
position  as  an  author.  His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems ;  to  which  soon  after  succeeded  a  moral  treatise  in  prose,  entitled,  the 
Cypress  Grove^  and  another  poetical  work  termed  the  Flowers  ofZion,  The 
death,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed,  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  sought  relief  in  change  of  scene 
and  the  exdtement  of  foreign  travel  He  first  visited  Paris,  and  thence 
passed  to  Home,  spending,  between  those  two  cities,  and  the  intermediate 
countries,  Qermany  and  Switzerland,  nearly  eight  years.  He  embraced  the 
opportunity  also,  thus  afforded,  of  making  a  huge  collection  of  the  choicest 
works  to  be  obtained  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  Italian 
languages ;  and  enriched  with  the  literary  lore  of  both  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  world,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  resumed  his  abode  at  Haw- 
thomden. On  his  way  thither,  he  met,  by  accident,  a  young  lady  named 
Logan,  who  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  former  object  of  his  afi^ 
tions,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage.  From  this  pe- 
riod Drummond  passed  many  years  in  his  delightful  retreat  at  Hawthom- 
den, relieving  the  sameness  of  a  retired  abode  by  oooasiooal  visits  to  his 
brother  bards  of  England,  and  receiving  visits  in  return  fiom  Ben  Jonson, 
Drayton,  and  others,  at  his  hospitable  home. 

Drummond  inherited  from  his  &ther,  the  deepest  reverence  for  royalty, 
and  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  is  said  to  have  so  deeply 
affected  him  as  to  hasten  his  own  death,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  1649,  and  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poetry  of  Drummond  has  singular  sweetness  and  harmony  of  versi- 
fication. Hb  Tears  on  the  Death  of  Mocliades^  or  Prince  Henry,  was 
written  in  1612 ;  his  Wandering  Muses,  or  The  River  of  Forth  Feasting,  a 
congratulatory  poem  to  Eing  James  The  First  on  his  revisiting  Scotland, 
appeared  in  1617,  and  placed  him  among  the  greatest  poets  oi  the  age. 
His  sonnets  are  of  a  still  higher  cast^  have  fewer  conceits,  and  more  natural 
feehsg,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  grace  of  expression.    The  general  purity 
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of  his  language,  the  harmony  of  his  verse,  and  the  play  of  ftncy  in  all  his 
principal  productionB,  are  his  distingQishing  characteristics.  With  more 
energy  and  force  of  mind  he  would  have  been  a  greater  favorite  both  with 
his  contemporaries  and  with  posterity.  We  shall  close  our  notice  of  this 
eminent  Scottish  poet  with  a  few  of  his  Sonnets^  and  an  extract  from  the 
Miver  of  Forth  Femting. 

EPITATH  OK  PRINCE  HENBT. 

Stay,  passenger,  see  where  inclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  ftirest  frame 

Time,  nature,  place,  conld  show  to  mortal  eyes, 

In  worth,  wit,  virtue,  miracle  of  fkme : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies): 

For  as  to  his  brave  spirit,  and  glorious  name, 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Th*  immortal  amaranthus,  princely  rose, 

Sad  violet,  and  that  sweet  flower  that  bears 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,^ 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears; 

Then  go  and  tell  from  Gades  unto  Ind 

Tou  saw  where  Earth's  perf^tions  were  confined. 

TO  HIS  LUTE. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 

With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 

When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 

And  birds  their  rainage>  did  on  thee  bestow. 

CQnoe  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve, 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  above. 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  1 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 

But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fUnting  ear, 

Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before: 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign, 

Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 

1  Hilton  has  copied  this  fanage  in  his  Lycidas:— 

*  Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe.' 
>  WarbUsg:  from  ramage,  FrendL 
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Than  those  smooth  whisperiags  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtfU,  do  the  eyil  approve ! 
0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embahn'd  which  new-bom  jQowers  unfold, 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold ! 
The  world  is  f\ill  of  horror,  troubles,  shghts : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  haye  only  true  delights. 

.TO  A  NIGHTZNGALE. 

Sweet  bird !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  wmters  past»  or  coming,  yoid  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers : 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  fbi^t  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  % 
Sweet  artless  songster !  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres— yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 


THE  BIVEE  OF  FORTH  FEASTING. 

What  blustering  noise  now  interruptB  my  sleeps  1 

What  echoing  shouts  thus  cleave  my  crystal  deeps  t. 

And  seems  to  call  me  from  my  watery  court  1 

What  melody,  what  sounds  of  Joy  and  sport, 

Are  convey'd  hither  from  each  night-bom  spring  1 

With  what  loud  murmurs  do  the  mountains  ring, 

Which  in  unusual  pomp  on  tiptoes  stand. 

And,  frill  of  wonder,  overlook  the  land? 

Whence  come  these  glittering  throngs,  these  meteors  bright, 

This  golden  people  glancing  in  my  sight  1 

Whence  doth  tUs  praise,  applause,  and  love  arise ; 

What  load-star  draweth  us  all  eyest 

Am  I  awake,  or  have  some  dreams  conspir'd 

To  mock  my  sense  with  what  I  most  desur'd  1 

View  I  that  living  face,  see  I  those  looks, 

Which  with  delight  were  wont  t'  amaze  my  brooks'? 

Do  I  behold  that  worth,  that  man  divine. 

This  age's  glory,  by  these  banks  of  mine  t 

Then  find  I  trae  what  long  I  wish'd  in  vain; 

My  much-beloved  prince  is  come  again. 

So  unto  them  whose  zenith  is  the  pole, 

When  six  black  months  are  past,  the  sun  does  roll: 

So  aft^r  tempest  to  sea-tossed  wights. 

Fair  Helen's  brothers  show  their  cheering  lights: 

So  comes  Arabia's  wonder  from  her  woods. 

And  fiff,  flu:  off  is  seen  by  Memphis'  floods : 
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The  feather'd  sylvans,  cloud-like  by  her  fly, 
And  with  triamphin^  plaudits  beat  the  sl^; 
Nile  mairelfl,  Serap's  priests  entranced  raye, 
And  in  Mygdonian  stone  her  shape  engrave ; 
In  lasting  cedars  they  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo's  bird  came  to  their  dime. 

Let  mother  earth  now  deck'd  with  flowers  be  seen, 
And  sweet-breath'd  zephyrs  curl  the  meadows  green : 
Let  heaven  weep  rubies  in  a  crimson  shower, 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour: 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  flelds  adorn 
Which  Jove  rain'd  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  bom. 
Hay  never  hours  the  web  of  day  outweave ; 
May  never  night  rise  from  her  sable  cave! 
Swell  proud  my  billows,  fkint  not  to  declare 
Tour  Joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are  : 
For  murmurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  harp, 
Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repafar, 
Strew  all  your  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fitir. 
Some  swiftest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holyday; 
Whatever  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run. 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun, 
Which  drink  stem  Qrampus'  mists,  or  Ochil's  snows : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows ; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,  the  fertile  Spray, 
Wild  Severn,  which  doth  see  our  longest  day ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Leve,  with  mountains  crown'd. 
Strange  Lomond  fbr  his  floating  isles  renown'd, 
The  Irish  Rian,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Orr  with  rushy  hair. 
The  crystal-streaming  Nith,  loud-beUowing  Clyde, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  divide; 
Rank-swelHng  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams. 
The  Esks,  the  Solway  where  they  lose  their  names ; 
To  every  one  proclaim  our  Joys  and  ibasts, 
Our  triumphs  j  bid  all  come  and  be  our  guests ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  azure  hall. 
Bid  them  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festival; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd: 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound; 
Nay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  i^pear, 
Let  us  with  it  henceforth  begin  our  year. 
To  virgins  flowers,  to  sun-bumt  earth  the  rain, 
To  mariners  fldr  winds  amidst  the  main; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum, 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return, 
That  day,  dear  Prince. 

Abtbub  JoHNBTOir,  the  last  of  the  poets  of  this  period,  was  so  celebrated 
as  a  writer  of  Latin  yerse,  that  he  received  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Ovid, 
and  even  contested  the  supremacy  in  Latinity  with  Buchanan  himself.    He 
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was  bom  at  Caskieben,  near  Aberdeen,  m  1587 ;  and  haTing  fint  puisued  col- 
legiate studies  in  the  umversity  of  Aberdeen,  be  afterward  went  to  Borne,  and 
thence  to  Padua,  wbere  be  studied  medicine,  and  took  bis  doctor's  degree  in 
1610.  Being  at  this  time  only  in  the  twenty-fourtb  year  of  bis  age,  be  re- 
solved to  acquire,  before  be  entered  upon  bis  profession,  those  accomplish- 
ments which  be  well  knew  nothing  but  foreign  trayel  could  impart  With 
this  view  be  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, and  finally  settled  in  Paris,  wbere  be  continued  to  practice  bis  profes- 
sion with  uninterrupted  success  for  nearly  tweniy  years. 

In  1632,  Doctor  Johnston  returned  to  Scotland,  and  being  introduced  to 
Archbisbop  Laud,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  north  with  Charles  theFirst, 
be  became,  through  the  influence  of  that  prelate,  physician  to  the  king.  In 
this  important  relation  to  bis  majesty,  be  remained  until  1641,  when,  being 
on  a  yisit  to  a  married  daughter  residing  at  Oxford,  be  was  there  seized  with 
a  serious  illness  of  which  be  soon  after  died,  m  the  fifiy-fiftb  year  of  bis  age. 

Doctor  Johnston  was  an  extensiye  writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  produced  in 
that  language  a  number  of  elegies,  epigrams,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems  entitled  Muses  AuliccB^  and  a  complete 
Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  last  of  which  is  bis  great  performance. 
He  also  edited  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Ddicia  Poetarum  Scotorum 
— a  collection  of  congratulatoiy  poems  by  various  authors,  which  reflected 
great  honor  on  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  Scotland  at  that  time.  The  ce- 
lebrity of  Dr.  Johnston's  name  throughout  the  learned  world,  requires  this 
brief  notice  of  bis  life ;  but  we  shall  neither  make  any  extracts,  nor  attempt 
any  translations  from  bis  poems. 

Tbe  following  beautiful  verses  will  afford  an  appropriate  close  to  our  pres- 
ent remarks.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Boobb  L'E»- 
TRANOE,  while  be  was  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  bis  adherence  to  bis 
unfortunate  monarch,  Charles  the  Fbst. 

tOYALTY  CONFINED. 

Beat  on,  proud  bfflowB ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  curl'd  waves,  high  aa  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivility  dotb  show 
That  innocence  is  tempest-proof; 
Though  surely  Nereus  frown,  my  thoughts  are  cahn; 
Then  strike  affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  Jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me : 
While  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 
And  innocence  my  liberty : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met. 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  while  I  wish'd  to  be  retbed, 
Into  this  private  room  was  tun'd ; 
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As  if  fheir  wiadonui  had  oonspir'd 
The  BalamADder  should  be  bnni'd; 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  coDstrain'd  to  snffer  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  loves  his  poverty, 

The  pelican  her  wilderness, 

And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucasns: 

Contentment  can  not  smart)  stoics  we  see 

Make  torments  easy  to  thdr  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm, 

I,  as  my  mistress'  fliyonrs,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there: 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  Jail,  doth  prove  my  citadel 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up, 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  doister'd  up  from  public  sight 
Betiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I  'm  as  great  as  theo. 

Here  shi  for  want  of  food  must  starve, 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen; 

And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 

To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in: 

Malice  of  late  's  grown  charitable  sure ; 

I'm  not  conunitted,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  Ufe, 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  puipose  sure, 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
IHd  only  wound  him  to  a  cure: 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit;  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  ofttimes  proves  fitvour  by  th'  event 

When  once  my  prince  affliction  hath, 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  from  him: 
Now  not  to  suffer  shows  no  loyal  heart- 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  part 

What  though  I  can  not  see  my  king, 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  coin; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine: 
My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part^ 
Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale 
A  prisoner-like,  coop'd  in  a  cage, 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale, 
In  that  her  narrow  hermitage ! 
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ETen  then  her  channing  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 
I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thna  to  deprive  of  liberty; 
Bat  thongh  they  do  my  corpse  confine, 
Yet,  mangre  hate,  my  sool  is  ftee : 
And,  though  immor'd,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  sing 
Disg^raoe  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  soul  Is  free  as  ambient  air, 

Although  my  baser  part  's  immnr'd; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  accompany  my  solitade; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind, 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mind. 


DRAMATIC    LITERATURE. 

THE  OBIOnr  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DBAMA — JOHN  HETWOOD — RICHARD  ODELL — ^THOMAS 
BTCHARDE9 — JOHN  STILL — ^THOBIAS  SACKVELLE — ^THOMAS  NORTON — RICHARD 
EDWARDS— JOHN  LTLT— GEORGE  FEELE — THOMAS  KID — THOMAS  NASH— ROB- 
ERT GREENE— ^THOMAS  LODGE — ^ANTHONY  MUNDAT— HENRT  CHATTLE — CHRIS- 
TOFHER   MARLOW. 

TO  the  dramadc  literature  of  the  period  of  Elizabetii  our  attention  must 
now  be  directed,  as  toward  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  that  form  of 
composition  and  its  representation,  coinciding  with  the  bve  of  magnificence, 
chivalrous  feeling,  and  romantic  adventures,  which  animated  the  court,  sud- 
denly arose  to  the  highest  d^ree  of  splendor,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  country.  But  to  present  this  department  of  English 
literature  clearly  before  the  mind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  briefly,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  those  rude  dramatic  representations  which  both  re- 
motely and  more  immediately  preceded  it,  and  in  which  it  had  its  commence- 
ment 

At  the  dawn  of  modem  civilization  most  countries  in  Christian  Europe 
possessed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertabment,  consisting,  not  in  those 
exhibitions  of  nature,  character,  and  inddent  which  constituted  the  plays 
of  andent  Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  principal  super- 
natural events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
saints,  whence  they  were  called  MiradeSj  or  Miracle  Plays,  Originally,  they 
appear  to  have  been  acted  by  the  clergy,  or  under  their  immediate  manage- 
ment, and  they  are  supposed  to  have  considered  them  &vorable  to  the  di^ 
fusion  of  religious  feeling ;  though  from  the  traces  of  those  Miracles  which 
still  remain  tliey  seem  to  have  been  pro&ne  and  indecc^rous  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  mirade  play  upon  the  story  of  St  E[atherine,  and  in  the  French 
language,  was  acted  at  Dunstable  in  1119,  and  how  long  such  entertain- 
ments may  have  previously  existed  in  England,  is  not  known*  From  1268, 
a  period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  they  were  performed  almost  every 
year  in  Chester;  and  there  were  few  large  cities  in  England  which  were  not 
then  regaled  in  a  similar  maimer :  even  in  Scotland  they  were  not  unknown. 
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The  most  sacred  peisonageB,  not  ezduding  the  Ddty  hhnse]^  were  introduced 
into  them. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  persons  representing  senliments  and 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  Mercy ^  Justice^  Truth,  began  to  be  introduced  into 
the  *  Miracle  plays,'  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  improved  kind  of  drama 
entirely  or  chiefly  composed  of  such  characters,  and  termed  Moral  Play8y 
These  plays  were,  certainly,  a  great  advance  upon  the  '  Mirades,'  inasmuch  as 
they  endeavored  to  convey  sound  moral  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth  the  charac- 
ters, and  assigning  appropriate  speeches  to  each.  The  only  Scriptural  char- 
acter retained  in  them  was  the  devil,  who  being  represented  in  grotesque 
habiliments,  and  perpetually  beaten  by  an  attendant  character,  called  the 
Vke^  served  to  enliven  what  must  have  been,  at  the  best,  a  sober,  though 
well-meant  entertainment  The  Cradle  of  Security^  Hit  the  Hail  on  ih$ 
JETead,  Impatient  Poverty,  and  the  Marriage  of  Wtadatn  and  Wit,  are  the 
names  of  moral  plays  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
Eighth.  It  was  about  that  tame  that  acting  fiiat  became  a  distinct  profes- 
sion, both  miracles  and  moral  plays  having  previously  been  represented  by 
clergymen,  school-boys,  or  the  members  of  trading  incorporations ;  and  were 
only  brought  forward  occasionally,  as  part  of  some  public  or  private  festivity. 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had  been  an  improvement 
upon  those  plays  whidi  consisted  of  Scriptural  persons  only,  so  was  tlie  in- 
troduction of  historical  and  actual  characten  an  improvement  upon  those 
which  employed  only  a  set  of  impersonated  ideas.  It  was  now  found  that 
a  real  human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awaken 
the  sympathies,  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so 
to  impress  them  with  moral  truths,  than  a  being  who  only  represented  a 
notion  of  the  mind.  The  substitution  of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters, 
gradually  took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
thus,  with  some  aid  frcsn  Greek  dramatic  literature,  which  now  began  to  be 
studied,  and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  genuine 
English  drama  took  its  rise. 

We  should,  perhaps,  here  notice  the  Interludes  of  Johk  Hetwood,  as  oc- 
cupying a  place  between  the  moral  plays  and  the  modem  drama.  Heywood 
was  a  native  of  London,  and  was  partially  educated  at  Oxford ;  but  the 
severity  of  academical  studies  did  not  suit  his  gay  and  sprightly  disposition ; 
and  he  therefore  returned  to  his  native  dty,  and  soon  became  fiuniliar  with 
the  men  of  wit  about  the  court,  espedfJly  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  dose  intimacy.  He  was  particularly  noticed  and 
patranized,by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  was  afterward  equally  a  fiivorite  with 
Queen  Maiy,  whom  he  is  represented  to  have  entertained  and  amused  even 
on  her  death-bed.  As  Heywood  was  a  devoted  papist,  he  left  England  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  EUcabeth,  and  retired  to  Meddin  in^Brabant^  where 
he  died  in  1665. 
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Heywood'B  dramalic  ocnnpoeitions,  part  ci  which  were  produoed  before 
1621,  genendlj  rejMresented  Bome  ladicrotu  fiuniliar  mddenis,  in  a  style  of 
the  bioadeBt  and  coanest  &ree,  but  still  with  no  small  degree  of  skill  and 
talent  One  of  these,  called  the  Four  P%  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a 
Palmer^  a  Pardoner,  a  PoHeary,  and  a  Pedler,  as  to  which  shall  tell  the 
grossest  fidsehood.  An  accidental  assertion  of  the  *  Palmer,'  that  he  never 
saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his  life,  throws  the  rest  off  their  guard,  all 
of  whom  declare  it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  thej  ever  heard,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about  amid  much  drollery.  Theie 
were  some  less  distinguished  writers  of  '  Interludes'  than  Heywood,  and  Sir 
David  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the  Three  JSatatee,  acted  in  Scotiand  in  1539, 
was  a  play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  from  its  veiy  commencement,  was  divided  into  comedy 
and  tragedy,  the  elements  of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  in  the  rude 
entertainments  already  described.  Of  comedy,  which  was  an  improvement 
upon  the  interludes,  the  earliest  specimen  thatcan  now  be  found  bears  the 
singular  title  of  Balph  Boy  iter  Doyster.  It  was  the  production  of  Ricbabo 
Odbll,  master  of  Westminster  school,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
during'  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  certainly  not  later  than  1551. 
The  scene  is  Liid  in  London,  and  the  characters,  thirteen  in  number,  exhibit 
the  mamiers  of  the  middle  orders  of  the  people  of  that  day.  It  is  divided 
into  five  acts,  and  the  plot  is  amusing  and  well  constructed.  The  language 
is  in  long  and  iiiegularly  measured  rhyme,  of  which  the  following,  fix)m  a 
speech  of  Dame  Oustanoe,  one  of  the  leading  characters,  respecting  the  diffi- 
cidty  of  preserving  a  good  reputation,  is  a  specimen : — 


How  neoessary  it  is  now-Srdays, 


That  each  body  live  uprightly  in  all  maimer  ways; 

For  let  never  so  ISttle  a  gap  be  open, 

And  he  sure  of  this,  the  wont  will  be  spoken  I 

Thomas  Btohabdes,  according  to  Collier,  was  the 'author  of  the  second 
English  comedy  of  which  we  have  now  any  knowledge.  Meaogcnue  ta  the 
name  of  the  play  here  alluded  to,  and  the  date  of  its  publication  is  1560. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  manners  are  English,  and  the  character 
of  the  domestic  fool,  so  important  m  the  old  comedy,  is  fuUy  delineated. 

The  next  English  comedy,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  Gammer  OurUnCe 
Needle,  This  piece  was  written  by  John  Still,  Master  of  Arts,  and  after- 
ward bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  about  1565,  or  perhaps  at  an  earUer  date. 
<  In  this  play,'  says  Hawkins, '  there  is  a  vdn  of  fEoniliar  humor,  and  a  kind 
of  grotesque  imagery,  not  unlike  some  parts  of  Aristophanes ;  but  without 
those  graces  of  language  and  metre,  for  which  the  Greek  comedian  is  so 
eminently  distinguished.'  There  is  certainly  much  whim  and  wit  m  many 
of  the  situations ;  and  the  characters,  although  rudely,  are  very  forcibly 
delineated*    The  plot  is  both  simple  and  coarse,  the  whole  turning  upon  the 
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loss  and  reooveiy  of  the  needle  with  which  Gammer  Gurton  was  mending  a 
pair  of  breeches  belonging  to  her  man  Hodge.  The^following  fine  old  song 
with  which  the  second  act  opens  is,  of  itself  sufficient  to  preserre  the  whole 
pJay  from  oblivion : — 

SONG. 

I  can  not  eat  bat  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
Bat  sare  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wean  a  hood. 
Thoagh  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a-cold; 
(  staff  my  skin  so  foil  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ; 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 
Bat  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enongh, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

[  love  no  roast  bat  a  nat-brown  toast, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead ; 

Mach  bread  I  nooght  desire. 
No  fh)st,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hart  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  so  wrapp'd,  and  thorooghly  lapp'd, 

Of  Jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

And  Tib,  my  wift,  that  as  her  lifb 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek, 
FnU  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks: 
Then  doth  she  troal  to  me  the  bowl, 

Even  as  a  maltworm  shonld. 
And  saith,  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Even  as  good  fellows  shonld  do; 
They  shall  not  nuss  to  have  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And  all  poor  seals  that  have  scoor'd  bowls. 

Or  have  them  lostily  troaVd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Whether  they  be  yoong  or  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

Tragedy,  of  later  ori^  tlian  comedy,  came  directly  from  the  more 
tLevated  portions  of  the  moral  plays,  and  from  the  pure  models  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  earliest  known  specimen  of  this  kind  of  composition  is  the 
Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex^  composed  by  Thomas  Saokville  and  Thomas 
I^OBTOK,  and  acted  before  queen  EHizabeth  at  Whitehall  by  the  members  of 
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tlie  Inner  Temple,  in  Januaiy,  1561.  It  is  foimded  on  a  febulous  incident 
in  early  English  lustoi^,  and  is  full  of  carnage.  It  is  ^nitten,  however,  in 
regular  blank  verse,  consists  of  five  acts,  and  obseryes  some  of  the  more  use- 
ful rules  of  the  classical  drama  of  antiquity,  to  which  it  bears  resemblance  in 
the  introduction  of  a  chorus — that  is,  a  group  of  persons  whose  sole  business 
it  is  to  intersperse  the  play  with  moral  observations  and  inferences,  expressed 
in  lyrical  stanzas.  It  may  occasion  some  surprise,  that  the  first  English 
tragedy  should  contain  lines  like  the  following: — 

Acastus.    Your  grace  should  now,  in  these  grave  years  of  yours, 
Have  found  ere  this  the  price  of  mortal  joys ) 
How  short  they  be,  how  ikding  here  in  earth  \ 
How  itill  of  change,  how  little  our  estate, 
Of  nothing  sure  save  only  of  the  death, 
To  whom  both  man  and  all  the  world  doth  owe 
Their  end  at  last:  neither  should  nature's  power 
In  other  sort  against  your  heart  prevail, 
'  Than  as  the  naked  hand  whose  stroke  assays 
The  armed  breast  where  force  doth  light  hi  vain. 

Cfordodue.    Many  can  yield  right  sage  and  grave  advice 
Of  patient  sprite  to  others  wrapped  in  woe, 
And  can  in  speech  both  rule  and  conquer  kind, 
Who,  if  by  proof  they  might  fbel  nature's  fbrce, 
Would  show  themselves  men  as  they  are  indeed, 
Which  now  will  needs  be  gods. 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of '  Ferrez  and  Porrez,'  both  tragedies  and 
comedies  had  become  not  uncommon.  Daman  and  Pythias,  the  first  English 
tragedy  upon  a  classical  subject,  was  acted  before  the  queen  at  Oxford  in 
1566.  It  was  the  composition  of  Richard  Edwards,  a  learned  member  of 
the  university,  but  was  inferior  to  '  Ferrez  and  Porrex,'  in  so  &r  as  it  con- 
tained an  admixture  of  vulgar  comedy,  and  was  written  in  rh3rme.  In  the 
same  year  two  plays,  respectively  styled  Supposes,  and  Jbcasta,  the  one  a 
comedy  adapted  from  Ariosto,  the  other  a  tragedy  from  Euripides,  were 
acted  in  Gray's  Lm  Hall.  A  tragedy  called  Tancred  and  Gismunda,  com- 
posed by  five  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  presented  there  before  the 
queen  in  1568,  was  the  first  English  play  taken  from  an  Italian  novel 
Various  other  dramatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  the  years  1668, 
and  1580,  no  less  than  fifty-two  dramas  were  acted  at  court  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Master  of  Bevels,  Under  the  date  of  1578,  the  play 
of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  by  George  WhetBone,  was  produced,  on  which 
Shakspeare  founded  his  *  Measure  for  Measure.'  Historical  plays  were  also 
at  this  time  written,  and  the  Troublesome  Beiffn  of  King  John,  the  Fam^ms 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  Chronicle  History  of  Lear,  King  of 
Bngland,hrmed  the  quarry  fix)m  which  Shakspeare  constructed  his  dramas 
on  the  same  events. 

As  dramatic  writing,  about  this  time,  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  reg- 
ular profession,  buildings  for  the  representation  of  plays  became  necessaiy ; 
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and,  aoooidingly,  houses  finr  t2iAt  purpose  were  sooa  erected.  The  £nt  reg- 
ular licensed  theatre  in  London  was  opened  at  Blackfriar's  in  1576 ;  and  in 
ten  yean  from  that  period,  there  vere,  it  is  estimated,  not  lees  than  two 
hundred  players  in  and  near  the  metropolis.  When  Shakspeaie  oommenced 
his  career,  London  contained  five  pubhc  theatres^  besidee  sevend  private  or 
select  establishmentB ;  and  curiosity  is  naturally  excited  to  learn  something  of 
the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  buildings  m  which  his  immortal  dramas 
first  saw  the  Bght^  and  where  he  unwillingly  made  himself  a '  motley  to  the 
view,'  in  his  character  of  actor.  The  theatres  were  constructed  of  wood,  and 
wereof  a  circular  form,  open  to  the  weather,  excepting  over  the  stage,  which 
was  covered  with  a  thatched  roof.  Outside,  on  the  roo^  a  flag  was  hoisted  du- 
ring the  time  of  performance,  which  commenced  at  three  oWodc,  at  the  third 
sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  courtiers  and  fair  dames  of  the  court 
of  Elizabeth,  sat  in  boxes  below  the  gallery,  or  were  accommodated  with 
stools  on  the  stage,  where  some  of  the  young  gallants  also  threw  themselves 
at  length  on  the  rush-etrewn  floor,  while  their  pages  handed  theni  pipes  and 
tobacco,  then  a  fiishionaUe  and  highly-prized  luxury.  The  middle  classes 
were  crowded  in  the  pit  or  yaird^  which  was  destitute  gS.  seats,  or  any  other 
convenience. 

Actresses  were  not  introduced  upon  the  stage  until  after  the  Restoration, 
the  female  parts  being  played  by  boys  or  delicate-looking  young  men.  This 
may,  perhaps,  palliate  in  some  degree,  the  occasional  grossness  of  the  lan- 
guage put  into  the  mouths  6f  females  in  the  old  plays,  while  it  serves  to 
point  out  still  more  dearly  the  d^tJi  of  that  innate  sense  of  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence which  prompted  the  exquisite  pictures  of  loveliness  and  perfection  in 
Shakspeare's  female  charactera 

Nearly  all  the  dramatic  writers  preceding  Shakspeare,  and  contemporary 
with  him,  were  men  who  had  received  a  learned  education  at  the  university 
of  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  A  profusion  of  classical  imagery,  therefore,  abounds 
m  their  plays,  but  they  did  not  copy  the  severe  and  correct  taste  of  the 
andient  models.  They  wrote  to  supply  the  popular  demand  fw  novelty 
and  excitement — ^for  broad  ferce  or  superlative  tragedy — ^to  introduce  the 
coarse  raillery  or  comic  inddents  of  low  life — ^to  dramatise  a  murder,  or  em- 
body the  vulgar  idea  of  oriental  bloodshed  and  splendid  extravagance.  '  If 
we  seek  for  a  poetical  image,'  says  Hemy  Mackenzie, '  a  burst  of  passion,  or 
a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  trait  of  nature,  we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  works  of 
our  very  oldest  dramatists.  But  none  of  the  predecessors  of  Shakspeare 
must  be  thought  of  along  with  him,  when  he  appears  before  us  like  Prome- 
theus, moulding  the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing  into  them  animation  and 
all  the  passions  of  life.'  Among  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  great 
poet,  however,  are  some  worthy  of  a  separate  notice ;  and  nearly  all  of  tibem 
have  touches  of  that  happy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choice  and  sdect,  whidi 
gives  a  permanent  value  and  interest  to  these  elder  masters  of  English  drar 
matic  poetry.  To  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  them,  therefore,  we  shall  now 
proceed. 
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JoHK  Ltlt,  thB  first  to  be  noticed,  was  bom  in  Kent  in  1553,  and  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  d^ree  in  1575. 
He  remained  at  the  univendty  about  throe  years  after  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree, and  then  removed  to  London,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  courts 
and  soon  became  a  very  great  fiivorite.  In  1580  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  and  published  his  JSuphueSy  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  which  being  ex- 
cessively affected  in  style,  exercised  a  very  injurious  influence  on  the&shion- 
able  Hterature  of  the  day.  Lyly's  plays,  nine  in  number,  were  chiefly  writ- 
ten for  court  entertainments,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  on  mytho- 
logical subjects,  such  as  Sappho  and  Phaony  Endymion,  and  the  Maid*8 
Metamorphons,  Hazlitt  was  a  very  warm  admirer  of  the  ^  Endymion,'  but 
evidently  from  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  it  awakened,  rather  than 
fix>m  the  poetry.  '  I  know  few  things  more  perfect  in  characteristic  painting,' 
he  remarks, '  than  the  exclamation  of  the  Phrygian  shepherds,  who,  afiraid 
of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas's  ears,  fency  that  ^  the  very  reeds  bow  down, 
as  though  they  listened  to  their  talk ;"  nor  more  affecting  in  sentiment,  than 
the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his  friend  Eumenides  to  Endymion,  on  wa- 
king from  his  long  sleep,  **  Behold  the  twig  to  which  thou  hddest  down  thy 
head  is  now  become  a  tree." '  There  are,  however,  finer  things  in  the  '  Meta- 
morphosis' than  these,  such  as  the  following  passage,  where  the  prince  hi- 
ments  Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods : — 

Adoined  with  the  presence  of  my  love, 
The  woods  I  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prore, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  every  way, 
Because  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  have  her  seen, 
Only  because  they  would  be  ever  green, 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there. 
To  banish  winter  clean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  song  of  the  feiriea — 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 
With  the  night  begins  our  day: 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fiUl, 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  alL 
Lightly  as  the  little  bee, 
Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three. 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

Lyly's  genius  was  essentially  lyrical,  and  hence  the  songs  in  his  plays  seem 
to  flow  forth  from  the  native  fountain  of  his  feelingB.  The  following  ex- 
quisite little  pieces  are  in  his  drama  of  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  which 
was  written  about  1686 : — 

CUPID  AND  CAMPAflPB. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  fer  kisses;  Cnpid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  qniverj  bow,  and  arrows ; 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows; 
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Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip— the  rose 

Growing  on  's  cheek,  but  none  ImowB  how  j 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  whi ; 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes; 

She  won,  and  Cnpid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Loye,  hath  she  done  this  to  theel 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me ! 

SONG. 

What  bird  so  shags,  yet  so  does  walll 
0  'tis  the  rayish'd  nightingale— 
Jogij'igjngjjug,— tereu— she  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 
Brave  prick-song !  who  is  't  now  we  hear  % 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear, 
Now  at  heaven's  gate,  she  daps  her  wings. 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark  I  bat  what  a  pretty  note, 
Poor  Bobin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
<  Cuckoo !'  to  welcome  in  the  sprmg. 

The  time  of  Lyly's  death  is  uncertain ;  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  1600. 

George  Peele,  a  contemporary  of  Lyly,  was  bom  about  1556,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Churdi  College,  Oxford.  Immediately  after  he  left  the 
university  he  repaired  to  London,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an  actor  in 
connection  with  the  same  company  to  which  Shakspeare  afterward  belonged. 
He  also  held  the  situation  of  city  poet,  and  conductor  of  pageants  for  the 
court ;  and  in  1584,  his  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  court  ^ow,  was  repre- 
sented before  the  queen.  In  1593,  Peele  gave  an  example  of  an  English 
historical  play  in  his  Edward  the  First,  The  style  of  this  piece  is  turgid 
and  monotonous ;  yet  in  the  following  allusion  to  England,  we  see  some- 
thing of  the  high-soundmg  Idngly  speeches  which  are  found  in  Shakspeare's 
historical  plays : — 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings, 

Whose  chivahy  hath  royaliz'd  thy  fame. 

That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale, 

Proclaiming  conquests,  spoils,  and  victories. 

Rings  glorious  echoes  through  the  fkrthest  world! 

What  warlike  nations,  trained  in  feats  of  arms. 

What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd, 

What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs. 

Or  fW)zen  zones  under  his  brumal  stage. 

Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 

Of  Briton  and  her  mighty  conquerors  % 

Her  neighbour  reahns,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  Fnuoe, 
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Awed  with  fheir  deeds,  and  Jealous  of  her  annSi 
Have  begg'd  defensiye  and  offensiye  leases. 
Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mig^hty  in  her  kings, 
Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  dreadfUl  in  her  kings. 
And  now,  to  eternize  Albion's  champions. 
Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame. 
Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jemsalem, 
Veering  beibre  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 
His  stretched  sails  flll'd  with  the  breath  of  men, 
That  through  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 
And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Pover  road, 
Longshank,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  son, 
With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights, 
Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host, 
Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head, 
Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  eyes ! 
And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  Son, 
And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

Peele  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  other  dramas,  sucli  as  Old  Wives'^ 
TalSf  and  the  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Bethmbe  ;  the  former  of  which 
written  part  in  prose  and  part  in  blank  verse,  afforded  Milton  a  rude  outline 
of  hja  &ble  of '  Gomus.'  The  latter,  which  is  Peele's  greatest  work,  with  the 
tragedy  of  Abiciemj  Campbell  terms, '  the  earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and 
harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry*'  This  play  was  not  pub- 
liahed  till  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  his  finest  comedies, 
and  opened  up  a  fountain  compared  with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele 
ware  wholly  insignificant  We  may,  however,  allow  to  Peele  the  merit  of 
a  delicate  poetical  fimcy,  and  smooth  musical  versification.  The  defect  in  his 
blank  verse  is  want  of  variety :  the  art  of  varying  the  pauses  and  modulating 
the  verse  without  the  aid  of  rhyme,  had  not  yet  been  generally  adopted.  In 
^  David  and  Bethsabe'  this  monotony  is  less  observable,  because  his  lines  are 
smoother,  and  there  is,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  a  play  of  peculiarly  rich 
and  luxuriant  fimcy.  We  have,  however,  only  space  for  a  single  passage 
firom  this  important  work : — 

PBOLOGUE  TO  KING  DAVII)  AND  f  AIR  BETHSABE. 

Of  Israers  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing, 
His  holy  style  and  happy  victories; 
Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew, 
Archangels  'stilled  from  the  breath  of  Jove, 
Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 
Heaven  rain'd  on  tope  of  Bion  and  Mount  Sinai 
Upon  the  bosom  of  his  ivoty  lute 
The  cherubhn  and  angels  hdd  theh*  breasts; 
And  when  his  consecmted  fingers  struck 
The  golden  wbes  of  bis  mvisUng  harp, 
He  gave  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaven, 
That)  wing'd  with  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  cast 
Their  crystal  armour  at  his  conquering  feet. 
Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician, 
S 
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And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  press  to  sin^; 
Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 
Upon  the  wings  of  mj  well-temper'd  verse, 
The  hearers'  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven. 
And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haughty  flight, 
Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 
That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand : 
To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  feeble  muse, 
And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

Peele,  like  most  of  his  dramatic  bretliren  of  that  period,  led  a  vety  irregu- 
lar life,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  in  1599. 

Thomas  Eid  follows  in  the  order  of  succession,  the  dramatists  just  noticed. 
He  was  bom  about  1560,  and  apparently  liberally  educated,  but  under  what 
dicumstances  is  unknown.  In  1588,  he  produced  his  play  of  Hieronimo  or 
Jeronimo^  and  a  few  years  afterward  a  second  part  under  the  title  of  the 
Spanish  Tragedy^  or  Hieronimo  is  Mad  Again.  The  latter  tragedy  is  said 
to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  any  other  play  of  that  period.  It 
was  revived  in  1602,  when  Ben  Jonson  is  supposed  to  have  improved  it  by 
the  addition  of  new  scenes.  These  new  scenes  are  said,  by  Lamb,  to  be 
^  the  very  salt  of  the  old  play,'  and  so  superior  to  Jonson's  acknowledged 
works  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  even  to  Shakspeare.  The  fol- 
lowing scene,  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  it,  is  so  exquisite  that 
we  can  not  withhold  it  Hieronimo,  whose  son  bad  been  murdered,  goes 
distracted,  and  he  wishes  the  painter  to  represent  the  £Eital  catastrophe  on 
canvas.  He  finds  that  the  artist  is  suffering  under  a  bereavement  similar 
to  his  own,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensues : — 

<THE  PAINTBR  ENTEBS. 

Paini,  God  bless  you,  Sir  I 

Bieron.  Wherefbre  1  why,  thou  scomftil  villain  t 

How,  where,  or  by  what  means  should  I  be  blest  1 
Isab.  What  would  you  have,  good  fbllow  1 
Paint.  Justice,  Madam. 
Hieron»  Oh!  ambitious  fellow,  would'st  thou  have  that 

That  lives  not  in  the  world  1 

Why  all  the  undelved  minds  can  not  buy 

An  ounce  of  justice;  'tis  a  Jewel  so  inestimable. 

I  tell  thee,  Qod  has  engrossed  all  justice  hi  his  hand, 

And  there  is  nono  but  what  comes  fh>m  him. 
Paint,  Oh!  then  I  see  that  God  must  right  me  for  my  murdered  sent 
Sieron.  How !  was  thy  son  murdered  ? 
Paint,  Ay,  Sir ;  no  man  did  hold  a  son  so  dear. 
Bieron,  What!  not  as  thine  1  That's  a  lie 

As  massy  as  the  earth!    I  had  a  son, 

Whose  least  unvalued  hair  did  weigh 

A  thousand  of  thy  sons !  and  he  was  murder'd  I 
Paint,  Alas!  Sir,  I  had  no  more  but  he. 
Hieron,  Nor  I,  nor  I;  but  this  same  one  of  mine 

Was  worth  a  kgioo.' 
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The  nature  and  simplicity  of  this  soene  is  worth  all  the  ambitions  imagery, 
and  rhetorical  ornaments,  which  modem  authors  lavish  upon  their  dramas, 
combined.    £id  died  toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

• 

Of  the  dramatic  authors  who  preceded  Shakspeare,  we  have  stall  to  notice 
Nash,  Greene,  Lodge,  Munday,  Chettle,  and  Marlow. 

Thomas  Nash  was  bom  at  Leostoff,  Suffolk,  in  1562.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  orders ;  but  the  ir- 
regularity of  his  life  preventing  his  preferment,  he  repured  to  thehnetropolis, 
and  was  soon  after  known  as  a  professed  wit  After  indulgmg  his  satirical 
vein  for  some  time  against  the  '  Puritans,'  he  became  a  dramatist,  and  pro- 
duced, as  his  £rst  play,  a  comedy  called  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament^ 
which  was  exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1502.  He  next  wrote  a 
satirical  play  under  the  title  of  the  Isle  of  Bogs,  for  the  severity  of  which, 
though  the  play  was  never  printed,  he  was,  for  some  time,  imprisoned. 
Ano^er  production  of  Nash's,  entitled  the  Supplication  of  Pierce  Penniless 
to  the  Devil,  was  published  in  1502,  and  was  followed  during  the  next  year 
by  his  last  important  performance,  (7Am<'«  Tears  over  Jerusalem.  He  died 
about  1600,  after  a  *life  spent,'  he  says,  ^in  &ntastical  satirism,  in  whose 
veins  heretofore  I  misspent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against  good 
hours.' 

The  ver^cation  of  Nash  is  hard  and  monotonous,  and  his  style  possessea 
little  variety.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  comedy  of  *  Summer's  Last 
Will  and  Testament,'  and  is  a  &vorable  specimen  of  his  blank  verse : — 

I  never  lov'd  ambitiously  to  climb, 

Or  thrust  my  hand  too  fiur  into  the  fire. 

To  be  in  heaven  sore  is  a  blessed  thing, 

But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 

Can  not  bnt  be  more  labour  than  delight 

Such  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed : 

They  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses; 

High  trees  that  keep  the  weather  from  low  houses, 

But  can  not  shield  the  tempest  from  themselves. 

I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hiUs  and  dales, 

Neither  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  envied, 

Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me.    » 

In  his  poem  of  'Pierce  Penniless,'  Nash  draws  the  haziowiDg  piotuie  of 
the  despair  of  a  poor  scholar : — 

Ah,  worthless  wit !  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deoeitftd  arts  that  nourish  discontent  : 
111  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitched  me  sot 
Yidn  thoughts  adieu!  for  now  I  will  repent*- 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 
Foigive  me,  God,  although  I  corse  my  birth, 
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And  heca  the  air  wherein  I  hreathe  a  meldh, 
Since  nuBeiy  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth, 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach; 
Ah,  ftiendsl— no  fHends  that  then  ungentle  fh>wn 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 

BoBEBT  Greens  was  a  natiye  of  Norfolk,  and  was  educated  at  Ckre- 
Hall,  Cambridge.  He  early  entered  into  orders,  and  for  a  short  lime  held 
the  vicarage  of  Toll^biuy,  in  Essex,  which,  however,  he  lost  in  1585.  He 
had,  a  short  tame  previous  to  this  event,  entered  upon  his  career  as  an 
author,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  produced  the  following  plays : 
— Sistary  of  Orlando j  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay^  AlphonsuSj  King  rf 
Arragon,  Gtorge-a-Oreen,  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield^  James  the  Fourth^ 
and  the  Looking-glass  for  London  and  England ;  the  last  of  which  was 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lodge.  Besides  his  plays,  Greene  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  which,  Fandosto,  the  Triumph  of  Time, 
written  in  1588,  was  the  source  whence  Shakspeare  derived  his  ^Winter's 
Tale.'  Some  lines  contained  in  this  tract,  such  as  the  following,  are  extremely 
beautiful: — 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fiur, 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair- 
Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand, 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  touch, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 
Under  thQ  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 
Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower; 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn, 
She  would  be  gathered  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Greene's  imagination  was  lively  and  discursive,  fond  of  legendary  lore, 
and  filled  with  classical  unages  and  illustrations.  In  his  *  Orlando'  he  thus 
apostrophizes  the  evening  star : — 

Faur  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight. 
Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  watt'st  on  Phoebe's  train, 
Spreading  thy  kindness  through  the  Jairing  orbs, 
1?hat  in  their  union  praise  thy  lasting  povrers; 
Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon's  course, 
And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 
To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  ezoellenoe ; 
Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even, 
Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 
Sweet -solitary  groves,  whereas  the  nymphs 
With  pleasanoe  laugh  to  see  the  satyrs  play, 
Witness  Orlando's  fUth  unto  his  love. 
Tread  she  these  lawns  1— Kind  Flora^  boast  thy  pride: 
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Seek  she  for  shades  7— Spread,  oedars,  for  her  lakiei. 

Fair  flora,  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowers. 

Sweet  crystal  springs, 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thought,  my  heaven!    Ah  heaven  that  knows  my  thought! 

Smile,  joy  in  hw  that  my  content  hath  wrought 

Such  passages  as  this  prove  that  Greene  succeeds  well,  as  Hallam  remarks^ 
'  in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a  little  redundant  in  images,  which  Shakspeare 
frequently  gives  to  his  princes  and  courtiers,  and  which  renders  some  unim- 
passioned  scenes  in  the  historic  plays,  effective  and  brilliant'  His  comedies 
contain  much  boisterous  merriment  and  farcical  humor.  George-arGreen  is 
a  shrewd  Yorkshireman,  who  meets  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  England, 
Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and  others,  and  who,  after  various  tricks,  receives 
the  pardon  of  king  Edward,  accompanied  with  the  following  assurance : — 

Qeorge-arOreen,  give  me  thy  hand :  there  is 
None  in  Bngland  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Bven  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself, 
And  now  I  see  that  fkme  speaks  nought  hut  truth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple  humor  and  practical  jokes  m 
the  play :  it  is  in  a  scene  between  George  and  his  servant : — 

Jenkin,    This  fellow  comes  to  me, 
And  takes  me  by  the  bosom :  you  slave, 
Said  he,  hold  my  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  cold  in  his  feet. 
No,  many,  shall  he,  sir,  quoth  I; 
I'll  lay  my  doak  underneath  him. 
I  took  my  doak,  spread  it  all  along, 
And  lus  horse  on  the  midst  of  it 

George,    Thou  clown,  did'st  thou  set  his  horse  upon  thy  doak  T 

Jenkin.    Ay,  but  mark  how  I  served  him. 
Madge  and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the  ditch, 
But  I  pludLed  out  my  knife,  cut  four  holes  in  my  doak, 
And  made  his  horse  stand  on  the  bare  ground. 

But  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  is  much  the  best  of  Greene's  comedies. 
"B^B  friars  are  conjurers,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  one  of  their  pupils 
bdng  carried  off  to  hell  on  the  back  of  one  of  friar  Bacon's  devils.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  last  time  the  devil  was  introduced  upon  the  stage  in  his 
proper  person*  The  play  was  performed  for  the  flrst  time  in  1591,  but 
was  probably  written  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

In  some  hour  of  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh  at  hand,  Greene  wrote 
a  tract  called  A  Cfroafa  Worth  of  Wity  Bought  with  a  Million  of  Bepmt- 
ance^  in  which  he  deplores  his  ikte  more  feelingly  than  Nash,  and  also  gives 
ghostly  advice  to  his  acquamtances, '  that  spend  their  wit  in  making  plays.' 
Marlow  he  accuses  of  Atheism ;  Lodge  he  designates  *  young  Juvenal'  and 
*a  sweet  boy;'  Peele  he  considers  too  good  hr  the  st^;  and  he  glances 
thus  at  Shakspeare^  who,  iiTall  probabilily,  at  that  early  period  began  to 
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eclipse  all  of  Uiem: — ^'For  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our 
feathers,  that  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as 
well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  jou ;  and  being  an 
absolute  Johannes  Fao-totum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene 
in  a  country.'  The  punning  allusion  to  Shakspeare  is  unmistakable :  the 
expressions  '  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,'  are  a  parody  on  the  fol- 
lowing line  in  Henry  the  Sixth : — 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide. 

The  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  published  after  Greene's  death  by  a  brother 
dramatist,  Henry  ChetUe,  who,  in  the  pre&ce  to  a  subsequent  work,  thus 
apologizes  for  the  allusion  to  Shakspeare.  '  I  am  sorry,'  he  says,  *  as  if  the 
original  &ult  had  been  my  fault,  because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no 
less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes.  Beside,  divets  of 
worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty, 
and  his  &cetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves  his  art'  This  apology  was 
published  in  1593,  and  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  does  full  justice  to 
Shakspeare's  moral  worth,  and  civil  deportment^  and  to  his  respectability  as 
an  actor  and  author. 

The  following  conclusion  of  Greene's  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,'  contains 
more  pathos  than  all  his  plays  combined.  It  is,  indeed,  a  harrowing  picture 
of  genius  debased  by  vice,  and  sorrowing  in  repentance : — 

<  But  now  return  I  again  to  yon  three  (Marlow,  Lodge,  and  Peele),  knowing  my 
misery  is  to  you  no  news :  and  let  me  heartily  entreat  you  to  be  warned  by  my  hanns. 
Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irreligious  oaths ;  despise  drunkenness,  fly  lust,  abhor 
those  epicures,  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathsome  to  your  ears ;  and 
when  they  soothe  you  with  terms  of  mastership,  remember  Bobert  Greene  (whom 
they  have  often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  of  comfort.  Bemember,  gentlemen, 
your  lives  are  like  so  many  light  tapers  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  you  to 
maintain;  these,, with  wind-puffed  wrath,  may  be  extinguished,  with  drunkenness 
put  out,  with  negligence  let  fall.  ^  The  flre  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuff.  My 
hand  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would  begin ;  desirous  that  you  should 
live  though  himself  be  dying.— Bobert  Greene.' 

Greene  died  in  September  1592,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  surfeit  of  red  her- 
ring and  Rhenish  wine  I    We  shall  conclude  this  melancholy  picture  with 

his  sonnet  on  Content,  and  the  Son^  of  the  Shepherdess. 

< 

CONTENT. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content: 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent: 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 
Beggars  eq]oy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest, 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nUr  caie, 
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The  meaiii  that  'grees  with  country  mnMc  heat, 
The  sweet  coDBort  of  mirth's  and  music's  fkre. 
Ohscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  hliss ; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

THE  SONa  OP  THE  SHEPHERDESS. 

Ah !  what  is  lOyel    It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  nnto  a  shepherd  as  a  king, 

And  sweeter  too: 
For  kings  haye  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  Arown: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  bve  a  shepherd  swahi7 

His  flocks  are  folded;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too: 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 

His  cream  and  curd  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 

And  blither  too: 
For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw,  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  bed  of  down. 

More  sounder  too: 
For  cares  cause  kings  f\ill  oft  their  sleep  to  spill, 
Where  weary  shepherds  He  and  snort  their  fill: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swab  ? 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  kiog  at  every  tide  or  syth. 

And  bUther  too: 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand, 
When  shepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land: 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

Thomas  Lodox  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  hd 
became  servitor  in  1573.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered 
Linooln's  Lm  as  a  student  of  kw;  but  if  be  eter  followed  the  legal  jro- 
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fession^  it  must  have  been  for  onlj  a  short  tame,  as  in  1584,  he  was  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  London  theatrical  companies  as  an  actor.  He  soon 
after  retired  to  the  continent,  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France.  In  1590,  he  first  appeared  as  an  author 
b^  the  production  of  a  novel  under  tlie  title  of  Bo$alind  Ephue^  OMen 
Legacy^  in  which  he  recommends  the  fimtastic  style  of  Lyly.  From  part  of 
the  stc»7  of  ^  Rosalind,'  Shakspeare  constructed  his '  As  You  Like  It'  In  1 5  94, 
Lodge  vnx)te  a  historical  play,  the  Wounds  of  Civil  PFar,  Lively  tet  forth  in 
the  True  Tragedies  of  Marius  aud  Sylla,  The  play,  as  a  whole,  is  heavy  and 
uninteresting,  but  the  author  had  the  good  taste  to  adopt,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  example,  the  blank  verse  for  which  Greene  had  already  become 
so  distinguished : — 

Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man; 
JFor,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  ihid  tree. 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  pahited  spring, 
Even  BO  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

The  play  ^  A  Looking-g^  for  London  and  England,'  ahready  alluded  to  in 
our  notice  of  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  stage.  It  applies  the 
Scriptural  story  of  Nineveh  to  the  city  of  London,  and  amid  drunken 
buffoonery  and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  powerful  satirical  writing. 
Lodge  also  translated  Josephus  wrote  a  volume  of  Satires,  and  other  poems, 
and  a  serious  defence  of  the  drama,  in  prose.  In  1600,  he  visited  the  con- 
tinent m  company  with  Henry  Savell,  and  on  his  return  to  London  he 
merged  the  actor  and  dramatist  in  the  physician,  and  soon  became  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy.    He  died  in  London,  of  the  plague,  in  1625. 

In  Lodge's  ^  Rosalind'  there  is  a  delightful  spirit  of  romantic  fency,  and  a 
love  of  nature  that  marks  the  true  poet ;  and  some  of  his  minor  pieces,  such 
as  the  following,  are  truly  beautiful : — 

ROSALIND'S  MADBIGAIi. 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Doth  suck  his  sweet; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  fbet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breasts; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  ftast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  yel 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  be 

With  pretty  flight, 

And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee, 

The  live-long  night. 

Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string; 

He  musk)  piays  if  so  I  sing; 
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He  lends  me  ereiy  lovely  things, 
Tet  croel  he  my  heart  doth  Btmg: 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  1 

Slse  I  with  roses  eyery  day 

Will  whip  you  hence,  -    .  . 

And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play. 
For  your  offence; 

111  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
111  make  you  ftst  it  for  your  sin, 
111  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin; 
Alas  I  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me  7 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  1  ^ 

He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mme  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
0,  Cupid  I  so  thou  pity  me, 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 

BEAUTY. 

Like  to  the  dear  in  highest  sphere, 

Where  all  imperial  glory  shines. 
Of  self-same  colour  is  her  hair, 

Whether  unfblded  or  in  twines : 

Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 

Eeflning  heayen  by  every  wink ; 
The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  they  glow, 

And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  doud. 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  fkce; 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud, 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace. 

Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses. 

Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh, 
Within  which  bounds  she  bahn  indoees, 

Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tower, 

Where  Love  himself  imprison'd  lies, 
To  watch  for  glances,  every  hour, 

From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 

With  marble  white,  with  aapphiie  blue, 
Her  body  everywhere  is  Ibd, 

Tet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires, 

The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires, 

And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light 
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Anthony  Mundat's  name  frequently  oocuis  among  the  dramatic  authon 
of  this  period,  but  of  his  life  very  little  is  known*  He  appeared  before  the 
public  as  a  dramatic  writer  as  early  as  1579,  and  was  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fourteen  plays ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  to  which  he  attained 
that  Francis  Meres,  in  1598,  calJs  him  the  ^  best  plotter*  among  the  writers  for 
the  stage.  One  of  his  dramas,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  was  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Drayton  and  others,  and  was  printed  in  1600,  with  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  on  the  title-page !  The  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  HuniingUmj 
printed  in  1601,  was  Munday's  most  popular  play,  and  it  is  said  he  was 
assisted  in  it  by  Chettle.  The  pranks  of  Bobin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian 
in  merry  Sherwood,  are  thus  gayly  set  forth : — 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen,  all  your  honui, 

Whose  shrill  sonnd  with  the  echoing  woods  asrist, 

Shall  ring  a  sad  knell  for  the  fearful  deer; 

Before  oar  feather'd  shafts,  death's  winged  darts, 

Bring  sudden  summons  for  their  fatal  ends. 

Give  me  thy  hand:  now  Gkxl's  curse  on  me  light, 

If  I  forsake  not  grief  in  grief's  despite. 

Much,  make  a  cry,  and  yeomen  stand  ye  round : 

I  charge  ye  never  more  let  woAil  sound 

Be  heard  among  ye;  but  whatever  £U1, 

Laugh  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  sorrow  small. 

Marian,  thou  seest,  though  courtly  pleasures  want, 

Tet  country  sport  in  Bherwood  is  not  scant 

for  the  soul-ravishing  deUdous  sound 

Of  instrumental  music,  we  have  found 

The  winged  quiristers,  with  divers  notes, 

Sent  from  their  quaint  recording  pretty  throats. 

On  every  branch  that  compasseth  our  bower, 

Without  command  contenting  us  each  hour. 

For  arras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestry. 

We  have  sweet  nature's  best  embroidery. 

For  thy  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look, 

Thy  crystal  eyes  gaze  on  the  crystal  brook. 

At  court,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head. 

Now,  with  whole  garlands  it  is  circled; 

For  what  in  wealth  we  want,  we  have  in  flowers, 

And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  find  in  bowers. 

Hbnbt  Chettle  is  as  Htde  known  as  Munday.  It  is  supposed  by  Col- 
lier that  he  had  written  for  the  stage  before  1592,  when  he  published 
Greene's  posthumous  works,  *  A  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit.'  He  was  a  very 
prohfic  writer,  and  was  engaged  in  tLe  composition  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  plays,  during  the  six  years  that  followed  from  1597.  Amongst  his 
plays,  the. names  of  which  have  descended  to  us,  is  one  on  the  subject  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  probably  was  the  origin  of  Shakspeare's  *  Henry  the 
]^hth.'  The  best  drama  of  this  author,  that  we  now  possess,  is  a  comedy 
called  Patient  Grissell,  taken  from  the  Italian  of  Boccaccio.  The  humble 
charms  of  the  heroine  are  thus  finely  described : — 
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See  where  my  Qrissell  and  her  father  is, 
Methinkfl  her  heauty,  shining  through  those  weeds, 
Seems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night. 
How  lovely  poverty  dwells  on  her  back ! 
Did  but  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do, 
She  would  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state, 
To  clothe  her  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  early  part  of  English  dramatic  literature,  have  now 
brought  us  down  to  Marlow,  who  was  by  hi  the  mightiest  of  Shakspeare's 
preoursors. 

Christopher  Marlow  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  was  bom  at 
Canterbury,  Kent^  in  1562.  He  was  educated  at  Bennet  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1587.  He  had,  however,  previous 
to  this,  commenced  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  and  written  his  tragedy  of 
Tamberlaine  the  Cheat,  which  was  successfully  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
long  continued  a  &vorite.  Though  there  is  in  the  play  much  rant  and  fus- 
tian, still  it  has  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur,  and  the  versi- 
fication justifies  the  compliment  afterward  paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the 
words,  'Mallow's  mighty  line.'  His  finely  modulated  and  varied  bknk 
verse,  observable  even  in  this  early  play,  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
features.  The  success  of  'Tamberlaine'  induced  Marlow  to  commence  the 
profession  of  an  actor ;  but  he  was  soon  incapacitated  for  the  stage  by  acci- 
dentally breaking  his  leg. 

Mallow's  second  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,  exhibits  a  &r 
wider  range  of  dramatic  power  than  his  first.  The  hero  studies  necromancy, 
and  makes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to  Ludfer,  on.  condition  of  having 
a  fiuniliar  spirit  at  his  command,  and  unlimited  enjojrment  for  twenty-four 
years ;  during  which  period  Faustus  visits  different  countries, '  calls  up  spir- 
its firom  the  vasty  deep,'  and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendor.  At  length  the 
time  expires,  the  bond  becomes  due,  and  a  party  of  evil  spirits  enter,  amid 
thunder  and  lightning,  to  claim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  plot 
afforded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  adventure,  and  Marlow  has 
constructed  firom  it  a  powerful  though  irregular  play.  Scenes  and  passages 
of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  most  thrilling  agony,  are  intermixed  with  low 
humor  and  preternatural  machinery,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque.  The 
ambition  of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofty  ambition.  A  feeling  of  curi- 
osity and  wonder  is  excited  by  his  necromancy  and  his  strange  compact  with 
Ludfer ;  but  we  do  not  fiEurly  sympathize  till  all  lus  disguises  are  stripped 
oSy  and  his  meretridous  splendor  is  succeeded  by  horror  and  despair.  Then, 
when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  everlasting  ruin,  waiting  for  the  fatal  mo- 
ment, imploring,  yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchaining  interest, 
fervid  pasedon,  and  overwhelming  pathos,  carries  captive  the  sternest  heart, 
and  prodaims  the  full  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet  To  illustrate  these  re- 
marks, we  shall  here  introduce  the  dosing  scene  of  the  play.  The  last  &tal 
midnight  approaches,  and  Faustus  is  left  alone : — 
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FAUSTUS  ALONE. 

[TV  Gock  strikes  Eleven.] 
Fafust.    Oh,  Fanstos, 
Now  hast  thon  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 
And  then  thon  miut  be  damn'd  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  jou  eyer-moving  spheres  of  heaven, 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Peipetual  day:  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
That  Faustos  may  repent  and  save  his  souL 
O  ItfUe^  letUe,  cfurrUe,  noctis  equi. 
The  stars  move  still,  time  rons,  the  clock  will  strike, 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustos  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I  will  leap  to  heaven :  who  pulls  me  down  1 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament: 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me :  Oh,  my  Christ, 
Bend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Tet  will  I  call  on  him:  0  spare  me,  Luci&r. 
Where  is  it  nowl  'tis  gone! 
And  see  a  threat'ning  arm,  and  angry  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  fVom  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 
No  I  then  I  will  headlong  run  into  the  earth : 
Gape,  earth.    Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  reign'd  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell, 
Now' draw  up  Faustos  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  doud ; 
That  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air, 
My  llmba  may  issue  Arom  your  smoky  mouths, 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven 

[The  Walch  strikes.] 
Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past:  't  will  all  be  past  anon. 
Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suilbr  fbr  my  sin, 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years, 
A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  be  saved: 
No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 
Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  t 
Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast? 
Oh,  Pythagoras,  Metempsychosis,  were  that  tnie, 
This  soul  should  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  beast 
All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die, 
Their  souls  are  soon  dissolv'd  in  elements: 
But  mine  must  live  stOl  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 
Curst  be  the  parents  that  engender'd  me: 
No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 
That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

[The  Qock  strikes  TSoeive,] 
It  strikes,  it  strikes;  now,  body,  torn  to  air, 
Or  Ladfbr  will  bear  thee  qjadck  to  hell. 
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Oh  soul,  be  chaag'd  Into  small  water  drops, 
And  fldl  into  the  ocean:  ne'er  be  found. 

[  T%u'nderf  and  enter  the  Devils.] 
Oh  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me.  * 

Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  awhile : 
Ugly  hell  gape  not,  come  not  Lucifer : 
111  bnm  my  books :  Oh,  Mephoetophilis ! 

[Enler  Sehda/rs.] 

Fvrst  Sck,    Gome,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  visit  Fanstus, 
For  such  a  dreadftd  night  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin; 
Such  fearftd  shrieks  and  cries  were  never  heard. 
Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the  danger. 

Sec.  Sch.    0  help  us  heavens !  see,  here  are  Faustos'  limbs 
All  torn  asunder  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Ildrd  Sch.    The  devil  whom  Faustus  serv'd  hath  torn  him  thus : 
For  'twizt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  methought 
I  heard  him  shriek  and  call  aloud  for  help; 
At  which  same  time  the  house  seem'd  all  on  fire 
With  dreadflil  horror  of  these  damned  fiends. 

Sec.  Sch.    Well,  gentlemen,  though  Faustus'  end  be  such 
As  every  Christian  heart  laments  to  think  on; 
Yet,  finr  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  Qerman  schools, 
We'll  give  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial : 
And  all  the  scholars,  doth'd  in  mourning  black, 
Shall  wait  upon  his  heavy  iVmeral. 

Chorus,    Gut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  fhll  straight. 
And  burned  us  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man: 
Faustus  is  gone !  Begard  his  hellish  fkll. 
Whose  fiendfiil  fbrtune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawAil  things: 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practice  more  than  heavenly  power  permits. 

The  classical  taste  of  Marlow  is  shown  in  the  fine  apostrophe  to  Helto  of 
Greece,  whom  the  spirit  of  Mephostophilis  conjures  np  ^between  two 
Cupids'  to  gratify  the  sensual  gaze  of  Faustus : — 

Was  this  the  fkce  that  lanched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  bum'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  1 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss! 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul— see  where  it  files. 
Gome,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soul  agahi; 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
0  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Glad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  1 
Brighter  art  thou  than  fiaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 
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Before  1593,  Marlow  produced  three  other  dramas,  the  Jew  cf  Malta, 
the  Massacre  of  Paris,  and  a  historical  play,  Edward  the  Second,  The  last 
of  these  is  a  noble  drama,  and  contains  a  number  of  ably  drawn  characters 
and  splendid  scenes.  We  subjoin  part  of  the  death-scene  at  the  dose  of  the 
play — ^a  scene  which  Charles  Lamb  says,  '  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond 
any  other  scene,  ancient  or  modem.'  It  may  challenge  comparison  with 
Shakspeare's  death  of  Richard  the  Second ;  but  with  all  his  power,  Marlow 
could  not  interest  us  in  his  hero  as  the  great  dramatist  does  in  the  gentle 
Richard : — 

Scene, — Berkley  Castle.    The  King  is  left  alone  with 
llqhtboen,  a  murderer. 

Edw,    Wbo*s  there  1  what  light  is  thati  wherefore  com'st  thou  7 

lAgU,    To  comfort  yon,  and  bring  you  joyftil  news. 

Edvj.    Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  com'st  to  murder  me. 

Light.    To  murder  you,  my  most  gracious  lord ! 
Far  is  it  firom  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  us'd, 
For  she  relents  at  this  your  misery: 
And  what  eyes  can  refrain  fh)m  shedding  tears, 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

Edw.    Weep'st  thou  already  %  list  awhile  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gumey's^  is 
Or  as  Matrevis,'  hewn  fVom  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  n^  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  a  sink, 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  fklls. 

UgU,    Oyilhuns! 

Edw,    And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  haye  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep. 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king; 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance. 
My  mind's  distemper'd,  and  my  body's  numb'd, 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  know  not 

0  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  every  vein, 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes, 

'  Tell  Isabel  the  queen,  I  looked  not  thus. 
When  for  her  sake  I  run  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhors'd  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

LigU,    0  speak  no  more,  my  lord  I  this  breaks  my  heart 
Lie  on  this  bed  and  rest  yourself  awhile. 

Edw,    These  looks  of  thine  can  harbour  nought  but  death: 

1  see  my  tragedy  written  in  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  awhile,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand, 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 
That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  mylifb. 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  God. 

Light.    What  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  me  thusl 
Edw,    What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thusl 

1  His  keepers. 
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lAgU.    These  luuida  were  never  siain'd  with  innocent  blood, 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 

Edw.    Forgive  my  thonght,  for  having  such  a  thought 
One  Jewel  have  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 
Still  f^  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 
But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  harbour'st  mnrder  in  thy  heart, 
Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  souL 
Enow  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief.    Where  is  my  crown? 
Gone,  gone;  and  do  I  still  remain  alive t 

Light,    You're  overwatch'd,  my  lord ;  lie  down  and  rest. 

Edw.    But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep. 
For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eyelids  closed. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.    0  wherefore  sitt'st  thou  here? 

lAgU,    If  you  mistrust  me.  Til  be  gone,  my  lord. 

Edw,    No,  no ;  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  murder  me. 
Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  stay. 

lAgU.    He  sleeps. 

EdiD,    0  let  me  not  die ;  yet  stay,  0  stay  awhile. 

Light.    How  now,  my  lord  1 

Edw.    Something  still  buzzeth  in  mine  ears, 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 
This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefbre  art  thou  come  1 

L^ht,    To  rid  thee  of  thy  lift;  Matrevis,  come. 

Edw,    I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist: 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  productions  already  mentioned,  Marlow  as- 
flisted  Nash  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido^  Queen  of  Carthage^  and  translated  part 
of  Hero  and  Leander^  and  the  Megies  of  Ovid. 

Harlow's  life  was  as  wild  and  irregular  as  his  writings.  He  was  even 
accused  of  atheistical  opinions ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  plays. 
He  came  to  an  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.  He  was  attached  to  a 
lady,  who  &vored  another  lover ;  and  having  found  them  in  company  to- 
getJier,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  he  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his  dagger. 
His  antagonist  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and  turned  the  dagger  so  that  it  en* 
tared  Harlow's  own  head  in  such  a  manner,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  of  surgery  that  could  be  resorted  to,  he  shortly  after  died  of  his 
wounds.  The  last  words  of  Greene's  address  to  him,  a  year  or  two  before, 
aie  somewhat  ominous : — ^  Refuse  not,  with  me,  tiU  this  List  pdnt  of  ex- 
tremity; for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  visited.' 
Harlow's  &tal  conflict  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Deptford,  as  he 
was  buried  there  on  the  first  of  June,  1593. 

Of  the  various  compUments  paid  to  the  genius  of  this  unfortunate  poet, 
the  foUowing,  by  his  celebrated  contemporary,  Hichael  Drayton,  is  the 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thesperian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  tnmshuiacy  tUsgs 
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That  the  first  poets  had:  hia  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  dear; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

Beeides  tlie  dramatbts  thus  fiir  noticed,  as  the  precursorB  of  Shakspeare, 
we  might  mention  Haughton,  Brewer,  Porter,  Smith,  Hathaway,  Wilson, 
and  a  host  of  others ;  for  from  the  diary  of  Henslowe  it  appears  that^  during 
the  seven  years  following  1591,  more  than  a  hundred  different  plays  were 
performed  by /our  only,  out  of  the  ten  theatrical  companies  then  existing  in 
London.  Several  good  dramas  also  of  this  golden  age  have  descended  to 
us,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown.  A  few  of  these  possess  merit  of  a 
very  high  order ;  such  as  the  London  Prodigal^  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy^  the 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur^  Lord  Cromwell^  Edtoard  the  Third,  and  Arden  of 
JPevershamj  the  last  of  which  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  founded  on  a  muider 
which  took  place  in  1551.  On  these,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  dwell :  we  shall,  therefore,  at  once  pass  to  Shakspeare  himsel£ 


tninn  t|re  C|iirtejiit|i. 


WILLIAM   SHAKSPEABE. 

THE  genius  of  Greene,  of  Peele,  and  of  Marlow,  had  essentially  contrib- 
uted to  prepare  the  way  for  Shakspeare.  These  writers  had  given  a 
more  settled  and  sdliolastic  form  to  the  drama  than  it  had  previously  possessed, 
and  assigned  to  it  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature.  They  adorned 
the  stage  also  with  a  greater  yariety  of  character  and  action,  with  deep  pas- 
sion, and  with  true  poetry ;  and  familiarized  the  public  ear  with  the  sound 
of  blank  yerse.  When  Shakspeare,  therefore,  appeared  conspicuously  on  the 
dramatic  horizon,  the  scene  may  be  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  his 
reception.  The  Genius  of  the  drama  had  accumulated  materials  for  the  use 
of  the  great  poet,  who  was  destined  to  extend  her  empire  oyer  limits  hith- 
erto unrecognized,  and  invest  it  with  a  degree  of  splendor  surpassing  any 
thing  that  the  world  had  yet  witnessed. 

WiLUAH  Shaespeabb  was  of  a  respectable  &mily,  and  was  bom  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in  Warwickshire,  on  St.  Gorge's  day,  April  the  twenty- 
third,  1564.  Hjs  father,  John  Shakspeare,  was  a  wool-comber,  and  by  an 
early  marriage  with  a  rustic  heiress,  Mary  Arden,  he  not  only  elevated  his 
social  position,  but  obtained  an  estate  worth  nearly  seventy  pounds  a  year. 
The  poet's  &ther's  fortunes  for  some  years  so  rapidly  advanced  that  he  rose, 
eventually,  to  be  high  bailiff  and  chief  alderman  of  Stratford ;  but  reverse  of 
fortune  compelled  him,  in  1678,  to  mortgage  his  wife's  inheritance,  and,  from 
the  public  records  of  the  town,  it  appears  that  he  had  fallen  into  compara- 
tive poverty.  William  was  his  eldest  son,  and  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  gram- 
mar-school ;  but  the  change  in  his  &ther's  drcumstances  compelled  him  to 
return  home  to  assist  at  his  other's  business.  There  is,  from  this  period,  a 
blank  of  some  years  in  his  history ;  but  doubtless  he  was  engaged,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  condition  or  employment,  in  treasuring  up  those  poetic 
materials  which  he  afterward  expanded  vrith  so  much  splendor.  The  study 
of  man  and  of  nature,  frtcts  in  natural  history,  the  country,  the  fields  and 
the  woods,  would  be  gleaned  by  fiuniliar  interoourse  and  observations  among 
his  feUow-townstnen,  and  in  rambling  over  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Avon. 

T 
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It  bus  been  conjectured,  and  with  apparent  probabiHiy,  that  he  was  for  some 
time  in  a  lawyer's  office,  as  his  plays  abound  in  technical  legsd  phrases.  The 
London  players  were  also,  at  that  time,  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Stratford ; 
and  Burbage,  the  greatest  performer  of  his  day,  was  originally  from  War- 
wickshire. Wbo  can  doubt,  tben,  that  the  high  bailiff's  son,  from  the  yean 
of  twelve  to  twenty,  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitant  behind  the  scenes  ? 
— ^that  he  there  imbibed  the  tastes  and  feelings  which  colored  all  his  future 
life — ^and  that  he  there  felt  tJbie  first  stirrings  of  his  immortal  dramatic 
genius? 

Shakspeare,  we  are  persuaded,  had  begun  to  write  before  be  left  Stratford, 
and  had,  most  probably,  sketched,  if  not  completed,  his  Venus  and  Adonis^ 
and  the  Lucrece,  These  poems  were  published  a  few  years  after  his  settle- 
ment in  London,  and  were  both  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in 
the  following  modest  terms : — *'  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating 
nr^  unpolished  lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  oeosure  me 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burthen ;  only  if  your 
hc»ior  seem  but  pleased,  I  count  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take 
advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honored  you  with  some  graver  Isr 
bor.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry 
it  had  so  noble  a  god*&ther,  and  never  after  till  so  barren  a  land.'  As  the 
^  Venus  and  Adonis'  was,  in  all  probability,  Shakspeare's  first  complete  poem, 
we  shall  hero  introduce  a  passage  fir(»n  it  in  order  to  exhibit  the  beginnings 
<tf  that  genius  which  tras  destined  so  soon  after  to  astound  the  world. 

VENUS'S  PBOPHECY  AFTBa  THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy, 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend; 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end, 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low : 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  fiilae,  and  iUl  of  fiaud, 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while, 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguila 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fbol  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  Qwring,  and  too  ftill  of  riot. 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 

The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures. 

It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear, 

It  shall  not  f^,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciftil,  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  moot  Just: 
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Pervone  it  ahall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Pat  fear  to  valonr,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  Shan  be  cause  of  war,  aod  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twizt  the  son  and  sire : 

Bul^ect  and  servile  to  aJl  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 

They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  enjoy. 

The  extent  to  which  Shakspeare  pnnued  classical  studies  at  the  gram- 
mar-school where  he  reoeived  his  education,  has  been  made  a  question  of 
much  seratiny  and  controyeisy.  Ben  Jonson  says  he  had  ^little  Latin 
and  less  Ghreek ;'  but  this  is  not  denying  that  he  had,  at  least,  some.  The 
choice  of  the  two  dassical  subjects  which  we  have  just  noticed  for  his  early 
poems,  the  Latinized  idioms  and  expressions  scattered  throughout  many  df 
his  plays,  and  his  numerous  felicitous  allusions  to  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
cients, show  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  classical  litera- 
ture, and  was  a  happy  student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar.  His  mmd  was  too 
eomprehensiye  to  degenerate  into  pedantry ;  but  when,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five or  twenty-six,  he  took  the  field  of  original  dramatic  composition,  in 
company  with  the  university-bred  authors  and  wits  of  the  age,  he  soon  dis- 
tanced them  all,  in  correctness  as  well  as  fiicility,  in  the  intellectual  richness 
of  his  thoughts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his  acquired  knowl- 
edge. It  may  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  at  Stratford  he  was  a  hard, 
though,  perhaps,  an  irregular  student 

The  precocious  maturity  of  Shakspeare's  passions  hurried  him  into  a  pre- 
mature marriage.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  1562,  before  he  had 
attained  the  nineteenth  year  of  hi^  age,  he  became  united  to  Anne  Hath- 
away, the  daughter  ci  a '  substantial  yeoman'  of  the  village  of  Shottery, 
about  a  mile  firom  Stratford.  He  remained  in  Stratford  after  his  marriage 
until  he  became  the  father  of  three  children,  all  that  he  ever  had ;  and 
having  now  arrived  at  early  manhood,  and  feeling  the  ties  of  a  husband  .and 
a  fiither,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  so  small  a  place  as  his  native  town 
did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  the  amotion  of  the  poet ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, removed  to  London.  This  important  event  in  his  life  took  place  in 
1587 ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  departure  was  hastened  by  the  effects 
of  a  lampoon  he  had  written  on  a  neighboring  squire.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Gharlecote,  in  revenge  for  Sir  Thomas  prosecuting  him  for  deer^tealing. 
This  story,  though  inconsistent^  is  now  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  that,  from  the  obscurity  which  rests,  and  probably  will 
erer  rest^  on  his  history,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  its  ever  ceasing  to 
have  a  place  in  the  public  mind. 

Shakspeare,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  entered  the  Blackfiiar's  Theatrical 
Company,  and  in  it  soon  rose  to  distinction.  Lai  the  course  at  two  or  three 
years  he  became  one  <^  the  shareholders :  in  1506,  his  name  is  the  fifth  in 
a  list  of  only  eight  proprietors;  and  in  1608,  when  a  new  patent  was  ob- 
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tained  from  King  James,  lie  held  the  second  place.  Collier  has  recently 
discovered  that  the  wardrobe  and  stage  properties  also  belonged  to  Shak- 
speare,  and  with  the  shares  which  he  held,  were  estimated  at  a  smn  equal 
to  seven  thousand  pomids  of  the  present  money.  He  was  also  proprietor 
of  the  Globe  Theatre ;  so  that  his  annual  income  must,  at  this  time,  have 
been  equal  to  at  least  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  the  present  day.  As  an 
actor,  Shakspeare  is  said,  by  Lord  Southampton,  to  have  been  '  of  good  ac- 
count in  the  company ;'  but  the  cause  of  his  unexampled  success  was  his 
immortal  dramas,  the  delight  and  wonder  .of  the  age.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  and  were  all  produced  previous  to  1611. 

With  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poets  of  his  day,  Shakspeare  was  in 
constant  and  fiuniliar  intercourse.  The  ^gentle  Shakspeare,'  as  he  was 
usually  styled,  was  enthroned  in  all  hearts.  But  notwithstanding  his  bril- 
liant success  in  the  metropolis,  the  poet  early  looked  forward  to  a  perma- 
nent retirement  to  the  country.  He  visited  Stratford  once  a  year;  and 
when  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him,  he  purchased  New  Placey  the  principal 
house  in  the  town,  together  with  other  property  in  the  vicinity,  preparatory 
to  returning  thither  himself.  At  what  precise  period  Shakspeare  took  leave 
of  the  dty  is  not  known.  The  latest  entry  of  his  name  among  the  king^s 
players  is  in  1604 ;  but  it  b  certain  that  he  was  living  in  London  ^ve  or 
six  years  after  that  date.  The  year  1612,  is  now  generally  fixed  upon,  as 
the  time  of  his  retirement  to  the  country,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  correct 
as  any  that  could  be  selected.  In  the  fuUness  of  his  fame,  with  a  handsome 
competency,  and  before  age  had  chilled  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  poet  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  the 
quiet  scenes  and  friends  of  his  youth.  His  parwits  were  now  both  dead, 
but  their  declining  years  had  been  gladdened  by  the  prosperity  and  fame 
of  their  illustrious  son.  Four  years  were  passed  by  Shakspeare  in  this  dig- 
nified retirement,  and  the  history  of  literature  scarcely  presents  another  such 
picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died  on  the  twenly-third 
of  April,  1616,  having,  on  that  very  day,  completed  his  fifty-second  year. 
His  widow  survived  him  seven  years.  His  only  son,  Hamnet,  died  in  1596 ; 
his  two  daughters  were  both  married,  and  one  of  them  had  three  sons ;  but 
they  all  died  without  issue,  and  there  b  now  remaining  no  lineal  represen- 
tative of  the  great  poet 

Shakspeare  began  hb  career  as  a  dramatbt  by  altering  old  plays  and 
adapting  them  to  the  stage.  The  extract  from  Greene's  '  Groat's  Worth  of 
Wit,'  which  we  have  given  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  unhappy  author, 
shows  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  thb  subordinate  literary  labor  previous 
to  1592.  Thb  drudgery  he  soon,  however,  abandoned,  and  relying  upon 
hb  own  internal  resources,  in  a  short  time  eclipsed,  by  the  production  of 
original  sketdies,  all  hb  contemporaries.  Some  of  these  sketches,  such  as 
Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  he  afterward 
elaborated  into  th^  present  finbhed  form ;  and  others  he  abandoned  as 
unworthy  of  preservation.    Hb  plots  were  nearly  all  borrowed ;  some  from 
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novels  and  romances,  others  from  legendary  tales,  and  some  from,  older 
dramas.  His  English  historical  plays  are  chiefly  taiken  from  *  Holinshed's 
Chronicle ;'  from  which  source  he  also  derived  the  plot  of  Macbeth,  perhaps 
the  most  transcendant  of  His  works.  In  his  classical  subjects,  he  followed 
North's  translation  of  PlutarcKa  Lives  of  Illustrious  Grecians  and  Bomans. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  chronological  order 
in  which  Shakspeare's  dramas  were  produced ;  but  we  know  no  other  source 
of  information  on  this  subject  than  that  which  is  discoverable  in  the  works 
themselves.  In  Pericles^  the  Tvh)  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  the  earlier 
comedies,  we  see  the  timidity  and  immaturity  of  youthful  genius ;  a  half- 
formed  style,  bearing  frequent  traces  of  that  of  his  predecessors ;  fantastic 
quibbles  and  conceits ;  only  a  partial  development  of  character ;  a  romantic 
and  playful  fancy ;  but  no  great  strength  of  imagination,  energy  or  passion. 
In  Richard  the  Second,  and  Richard  the  Third,  the  creative  and  master 
niind  are  visible  in  the  creation  of  character.  In  the  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Rom^o  and  Juliet,  we  find  the  ripened 
poetical  imagination,  prodigality  of  invention,  and  a  searching  meditative 
spirit  These  qualities,  with  a  finer  vein  of  morality  and  contemplative  phi- 
losophy, pervade  As  Tou  Like  It,  and  the  Twelfth  Night,  In  Henry  the 
Fourth,  the  Merry  Wives,  Measure  for  Measure,  and  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  we  see  the  inimitable  powers  of  comedy,  ftill-formed,  swelling  in 
an  atmosphere  of  joyous  life,  and  fresh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  nature.  He 
took  a  loftier  flight  in  his  classical  dramas,  and  both  conceived  and  finished 
them  with  consummate  taste  and  freedom.  In  his  later  tragedies,  Zear, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  the  Tempest,  all  his  wonderful  Acuities  are 
combined — ^his  wit,  his  pathos,  his  passion  and  his  sublimity — ^his  profound 
knowledge  and  observation  of  mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refined  humanity 
and  benevolence — ^his  imagination  richer  from  skillful  culture  and  added 
stories  of  information — ^his  unrivalled  language,  like  '  light  horn  heaven' — 
his  imagery  and  versification. 

In  contemplating  the  genius  of  this  wonderfid  dramatist,  the  mind  becomes 

bewildered  amid  its  compass  and  variety.    From  the  finest  and  most 

delicately  spun  fibres  in  the  texture  of  female  passion  and  feeUng,  he  could 

ascend,  without  an  apparent  efibrt,  to  the  most  lofty  and  terrifically  sublime 

attributes  of  man — ^touching  all  the  grades  of  variety  that  present  themselves 

in  his  passage,  with  unerring  fidehty  and  truth.    This  power  we  can  ascribe 

only  to  the  unparalleled  sympathies  of  the  great  poet's  nature.    To  speak 

of  his  exquisite  delineations  of  man,  in  every  conceivable  grade  of  life,  would 

be  superfluous ;  for  that  has  been  the  theme  of  ahnost  every  dramatic  critic 

for  the  last  two  hundred  years.    Hi^  excellence  in  drawing  the  character  of 

woman  has,  however,  by  no  means  been  so  generally  acknowledged.    Even 

Collins,  after  eulogizing  the  female  characters  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcheri 

adds  — 

But  stronger  Shakspeare  felt  for  Man  alone. 

It  is  true  that  Shakspeare's  females  are  creations  of  a  very  different  stamp 
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from  those  which  ave  apt  to  be  popular  on  the  stage.  Their  scmtows  are  not 
obstreperous  and  theatrical ;  but — 

The  still  sad  music  of  Humanity— 

as  Wordsworth  has  finely  phrased  it — is  heard  throughout  all  their  histcny. 
The  poet's  own  description  of  a  lover — 

AH  nuide  of  paaslan,  and  all  made  of  wiBhes; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 

will  apply  with  equal  accuracy  to  his  delineations  of  woman.  Sighs,  tears, 
passion,  trial,  and  humilily,  are  the  components  of  her  character ;  and  to 
whatever  extent  other  dramatic  writers  may  endeavor  to  ^  elevate  and  sur- 
prise' by  pursuing  a  different  course,  these  are  the  materials  which  nature,  if 
her  dictates  be  followed,  will  uniformly  furnish. 

The  general  cast  of  character  in  Shakspeare's  females  is  tenderness  and 
pathos ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  was  unable  to  delineate  woman  in  her 
more  dignified  and  commanding,  though  less  ordinary,  attitude.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  more  majestic,  and,  we  may  say,  awfiil,  on  the  stage  than 
Eatherine  defending  herself  against  the  malice  and  hypocrisy  of  Henry ; 
and  nothing  more  fearful  and  appalling  than  the  whole  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  from  the  first  scene  in  which  her  ambition  is  awakened  by  the 
perusal  of  her  husband's  letter,  to  the  last,  in  which  we  discover  its  bitter 
fruits,  in  treason,  murder,  and  insanity.  Then  there  is  the  Lady  Constance — 
a  woman,  a  mother,  and  a  princess ;  seen  in  all  the  fearful  vicissitudes  of 
human  life ;  hoping,  exulting,  blessing,  fearing,  weeping,  despairing,  and,  at 
last,  dying.  Shall  we  add  the  Weird  Sisters,  those  *  foul  anomalies,'  in 
whom  all  that  is  malignant  and  base  in  the  female  character  is  exaggerated 
to  an  unearthly  stature ;  and  those  gentler  beings,  such  as  Juliet  and  Desde- 
mona,  who,  with  frailties  and  imperfections  which  ally  them  to  earth,  yet 
approximate  to  those  superior  and  benevolent  spirits,  of  whom  we  have  such 
exquisite  pictures  in  Ariel,  and  the  Fairies,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ?  Cleopatra,  Y olunnna,  and  Isabella,  «re  farther  instances  of  Shaks- 
peare's  power  of  exhibitii^  the  loftier  and  stronger  traits  of  the  female 
character.  His  picture  of  the  &scinating  Egyptian  queen  is  absolutdy  a 
master-piece.  In  perusing  it,  we  feel  no  longer  astonished  that  crowns  and 
empires  were  sacrificed  for  her.  We  have  many  splendid  descriptions  of  her 
personal  charms ;  but  it  is  her  mind,  the  strength  of  her  passion,  tlie  fervor 
and  fury  of  her  love,  the  bitterness  of  her  hatred,  and  the  desperation  of  her 
death,  which  take  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination.  We  follow  her, 
we  admire  her,  we  sympathize  with  her ;  and  when  the  asp  has  done  its 
fiital  work,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Charmion — 

Now  boast  thee,  Death  1  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparaUel'd. 
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How  dififerent  a  being  from  this  is  the  ill-fated  fair  who  Blumbers  in  ^  the 
tomb  of  the  Capnlets.'  She  is  all  gentlenees  and  mildness,  all  hidden 
passion  and  silent  suffering ;  yet  her  love  is  as  ardent,  her  sorrows  are  as 
overwhelming,  and  her  death  as  melancholy.  *  The  gentle  lady  wedded  to 
the  Moor'  is  another  sweet,  still  picture,  which  we  contemplate  with  admira- 
tion, until  death  drops  his  cmtain  over  it  Lnogen  and  Miranda,  Perdita 
and  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Helen  and  Viola,  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  recall 
to  mind  the  most  fascinating  pictures  of  female  character  that  have  ever  been 
delineated.  The  last  is,  indeed,  a  mere  sketch,  but  it  is  a  most  charming 
one ;  and  its  best  description  is  that  exquisite  paraphrase,  in  which  the  char- 
acter is  so  beautifully  suzomed  up : — 


She  never  told  her  love, 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  Uie  bud, 
Feed  on  her  cUtmaBk  cheek.    She  pined  in  thou2:ht, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melandidy, 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiliiig  at  GrieC 

Of  Shakspeare's  comic  female  characters  we  need  mention  only  Rosalind 
and  Beatrice.  In  the  fmt  we  find  an  admirable  compound  of  wit^  gayety, 
and  good-humor,  blended,  at  the  same  time,  with  deep  and  strong  passion, 
with  courage  and  resolution ;  with  unshaken  afifection  to  her  &ther,  and 
constant  and  fervid  love  hr  Orlando.  How  extraordinary  and  romantic  is 
the  character  if  we  contemplate  it  in  the  abstract^  yet  how  beautiful  and 
true  to  nature,  if  we  examine  it  in  all  its  details.  Beatrice  is  a  character  of 
k  very  different  order  from  Rosalind^  and  yet  she  resembles  her  in  some 
particulars.  She  has  all  her  wit ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  without  her  good- 
humor.  Her  arrows  are  not  merely  piercing,  but  poisoned.  Rosalind's  is 
cheerful  raillery,  Beatrice's  satirical  bitterness ;  Rosalind  is  not  only  afraid 
to  strike,  but  unwilling  to  wound :  Beatrice  is  careless  of  the  effect  of  her 
wit,  if  she  can  but  find  an  opportunity  to  utter  it.    BvA,  we  must  forbear. 

The  difficulty  of  making  selectiolis  from  such  a  poet  as  Shakspeare  must 
be  obvious  to  alL  His  characters  are  as  various  and  diversified  as  those  in 
human  life ;  he  has  exhausted  all  styles,  and  has  one  for  each  description 
of  poetry  and  a<Slaon ;  his  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  paihosj  are  spread  through- 
out his  entire  works.  We  have  felt  our  task,  therefore,  to  be  something  like 
being  deputed  to  search  in  some  magnificent  forest  for  a  handful  of  the 
finest  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently  exploring  the  world  of 
woodland  beauty  to  accomplish  fiiithfully  this  hopeless  adventure.  Happily 
Shakspeare  is  in  all  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  wiU  recall  the  fertile  and 
majestic  scenes  of  his  inspiration. 

We  shall  make  our  selections,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ht  the  order  already 
indicated,  beginning  with  the  much  neglected  play  of  Pericles.  This  was, 
doubtless,  a  production  of  the  immortal  bard's  youth,  and  therefore  contains 
many  imperiections ;  but  the  following  paasagea  abne^  are  sufficient  to 
identify  its  origin  :*— 
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PEBIOLES*  SOLILOQTJT  ON  A  SHIP  AT  SEA 

Thon  God  of  the  great  vast!  rebuke  these  soiges 

Which  wash  both  heayen  and  hell;  and  Thon,  that  haat 

Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 

Having  call'd  them  flrom  the  deep!    Oh!  still  thy  deafning, 

Thy  dreadfbl  thunders!  gently  quench  the  nimblOi 

Sulphureous  flashes !    Thou  storm !  thou,  yenomously, 

Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself  1    The  seaman's  whistle 

Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 

Unheard. 

The  following  deecriptioii  of  tlie  recovery  of  Thaisa  from  a  state  of  sus- 
pended aiumation,  is  also  powerfully  eloquent : — 

-^— -  Nature  wakes;  a  warmth 
Breathes  out  of  her ;  she  hath  not  been  entranced 
Above  five  hours.    See  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again  1— She  is  alone ;  beholdi 
Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost. 
Begin  to  part  their  fingers  of  bright  gold, 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich. 

Marina,  the  daughter  of  Pericles,  and  herome  of  the  play,  is  bom  at  sea, 
during  a  stonn ;  and  Shakspeare,  in  this  drama,  as  in  the  '  Winter's  Tale,' 
leaps  over  the  intervening  years,  and  shows  her,  in  the  fourth  act, '  on  the 
eve  of  womanhood ;'  where  her  first  speech,  on  the  death  of  her  nurse,  is 
sweetly  plaintive  and  poetical : — 

No,  no ;  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed 

To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers!  the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  violets,  and  marygolds, 

Shall  as  a  chaplet  hang  upon  thy  grave, 

While  summeiHiays  do  last    Ah  me!  poor  maid, 

Bom  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  play  Marina  undergoes  a  variety  of  adventures,  in 
all  of  which  the  mingled  gentleness  and  dignity  of  her  character  is  admi- 
rably developed.  The  interview  with  her  £Either  in  the  fifth  act,  is,  mdeed, 
one  of  the  most  powerfiil  and  affectmg  passages  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
English  drama.  The  extracts,  fix>m  other  dramas,  which  follow,  are  intro- 
duced without  conmient,  because  they  are  all  i9vu  &uuwn. 

DESOBIPTION  OF  A  MOONLIGHT  NIGHT,  WITH  MUSIC. 

Lor,    The  moon  shines  bright:  in  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan's  waU, 
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And  flJgh'd  his  flonl  towardB  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Greasid  lay  that  night 

Jes,    In  such  a  night 
Bid  Thisbe  fearftdly  o'ertrip  the  dew; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  awaj. 

Lot,    In  sach  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jtt,    In  such  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  ^son. 

Jjof,    In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 
As  fiff  as  Belmont. 

Je$,    And  in  snch  a  night 
Did  yonng  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  yows  of  fkith, 
And  ne'er  a  tme  one. 

lor.    And  in  snch  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  foigave  it  her. 

♦  ***♦* 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  tailaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  then  behold'st^ 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  qniring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins; 
Such  harmony  is  in  inmiortal  souls ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  dose  it  in,  we  can  not  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn: 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Je$,    I'm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Ijof,    The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive; 
For  do  bnt  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthftil  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  lond, 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood;) 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  diall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand ; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  fbign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods : 
Sfaioe  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  fdll  of  rag% 
Bat  music  for  the  tune  doth  change  his  nature. 
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The  man  that  h*ih  not  mnBio  in  himself; 
Nor  is  not  moVd  with  concord  of  sweet  soonds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dnU  as  night, 
And  his  affection  dark  as  Erebus: 
Let  no  Bach  man  be  trasted 

[MmkafU  of  Veniu.] 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  IfEBCT. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow*r, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherem  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 

But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this— 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation;  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

[Merchant  of  Venice.] 

LOVE  SCENE  BT  NIGHT  IN  A  GARDEN. 

Romeo.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  woond-* 
But,  softl  what  light  throogh  yonder  window  breaks; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juli^  is  the  sun  1 

[JuUet  appears  above  at  a  window,] 
Arise,  Mr  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief 
That  thou  her  maid  art  ike  more  fkir  than  she ; 
Be  not  her  maid  sinoe  she  is  envious ; 
Her  vestal  llveiy  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it :  cast  it  off— 
It  is  my  lady ;  0 1  it  is  my  love ; 

0  that  she  knew  she  weret— 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  thati 
Her  eye  discourses;  I  wffl  answer  it— 

1  am  too  bold ;  tis  not  to  me  she  speaks ; 
Two  of  the  fldrest  stars  of  att  the  heaVn^ 
Havmg  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes^ 
To  twinkle  hi  thefar  spheres  tUl  they  retattn. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  hi  her  headi 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  sfan, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes  In  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright^ 
That  birds  would  sbg,  and  think  it  were  not  nighi 
Bee  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  I 
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0  tbat  I  wete  a  glove  iip<m  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  t 

JuL    Ah  me! 

Horn,    She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  agahi,  bright  angel!  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o*er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heav'n, 
Unto  the  white-nptmned,  woDd'iing  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  flUl  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  laey-pacing  clonds, 
And  sails  npon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.    0  Borneo,  Romeo— wherefore  art  thoa  Romeo  1 
Deny  thy  father,  and  retoae  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thoa  wilt  not,  be  bat  sworn  my  lore, 
And  111  no  longer  be  a  Capalet 

Ram.    Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  tlusl 

Jul.    'Tis  bat  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy: 
Thoa  art  thyself,  thoagh  not  a  Montagae. 
What's  Montagae?    It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  Aoe— nw  any  other  part 
Belongfaig  to  a  man.    0,  be  some  other  name ! 
What's  in  a  namel    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  woold,  were  he  not  Borneo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Withoat  that  tiUe.    Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself! 

Rom,    1  take  thee  at  thy  word: 
Call  me  bat  love,  and  Til  be  new  bapttz'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul,    What  man  art  thou,  that  thoa,  besoree&'d  in  night, 
So  stamblest  on  my  ooonseli 

Ram.    By  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am: 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateitd  to  myself 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  It  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.    My  ears  have  not  yet  drank  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Art  thou  not  Bomeo,  and  a  Montagae  1 

Ram.    Neither,  fiJr  sahit,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.    How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  1 
The  ordiard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  dimb; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art^ 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen,  find  thee  here. 

Ram.    With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperob  these  walls, 
For  stony  Umits  can  not  hold  love  out; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  atten^i: 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.    If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack!  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thoa  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
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Jul,    I  would  not  fbr  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Rom,    I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  ejes, 
And  bat  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
,  Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

JuZ.    By  whose  direction  fbnnd'st  thou  out  this  place  % 

Rom,    By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  with  the  fkrthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jvi,    Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  fiioe, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepiunt  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form ;  fkin,  fain  deny 
What  I  haye  spoke— but  farewell  compliment! 
Dost  thou  love  me  7    I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Tet  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false;  at  lovers'  peijuiies, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Bomeo ! 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  (kithftilly ; 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
111  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
8o  thou  wilt  woo;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fiur  Montague,  I  am  too  fbnd. 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  coying  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love's  passion;  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discover'd. 

Rxm,    Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  top»~ 

Jvl.    0  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  mconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb: 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rxm,    What  shall  I  swear  by  % 

Jul,    Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  111  believe  thee. 

Rom,    If  my  heart's  dear  love— 

Jul.    Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  Joy  hi  thee, 
I  have  no  Joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.    Sweet,  good  night! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  nigh^  good  night— as  sweet  repose  and  rest, 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast 

Rom.    Of  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 
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JuL    What  aatls&ctioii  canit  thoa  have  to-night  7 

Rom,    Th'  exchange  of  thy  lore's  fiiithfttl  vow  for  mine. 

Jid.    I  gave  thee  mine  before  thon  didst  request  it: 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.    Wonld'st  thou  withdraw  HI  for  what  purpose,  love? 

Jul,    Bat  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have: 
My  boonty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adien ! 

[Nurse  calls  vnlhin.] 
Anon,  good  nurse!    Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again. 

Rom.    0,  blessed,  blessed  night!  I  am  afear'd, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream ; 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 

[Re-enter  Juliet  above.] 

Jul,    Three  words,  dear  Bomeo,  and  good  night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  ril  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world; 

[WUHn:  Madam!] 
I  come,  anon— but  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  ihBe-'[WUMn:  Madam!]    By-and-by,  I  come, 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom,    So  thrive  my  soul— 

Jul,    A  thousand  times  good  night.  [ExU.] 

Rom,  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  light. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books; 
But  love  from  love,  towards  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[ErUer  Juliet  again.] 

Jul.    Hist!  Eomeo,  hist!  0  for  a  fklconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine. 
With  repetition  of  my  Bomeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name. 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears. 

Jul.    Bomeo ! 

Rom.    My  sweet! 

Jul,    At  what  o'clock  to^moirow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Rom,    At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jid,    I  will  not  fiul;  'tis  twenty  years  tffl  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.    Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it 

Jul,    I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there; 
Bememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 
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Rom.    And  111  stffl  iUy  to  hftTe  tbee  still  ftniget) 
Poigettixig  any  other  home  bat  this. 

Jul,    'TU  iJmoit  manADg.    I  would  have  thee  gone; 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bhd, 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  ftom  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  hade  a^dn, 
So  loTing-Jealons  of  his  Hberfy. 

Bom,    I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

M,    Sweet,  so  would  I : 
Tet  I  should  kill  with  mneh  dierislilng. 
Good  night,  good  night:  parting  is  snch  sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

Rom.    Sleep  dwell  npon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast! 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  fHar's  close  cell, 
His  help  to  craye,  and  my  dear  hap  to  teH 

[ExU  Romeo  and  JuUd.] 

SOLITUDE  PREFERRED  TO  A  COURT  LIFE,  AND  THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  ADVERSITY. 

Now  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  111b  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp?    Are  not  these  woods 

More  ftee  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  1 

Here  fbel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  season's  difference;  as  the  icytkng 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind; 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 

'This  is  no  flatteiy;'  these  are  counseUors 

That  ibelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt^ 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

I  would  not  change  it ! 

Amiens.    Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  stylet 

[As  You,  Like  It.] 
SONG. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind, 

As  man's  ingratitode  I 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  is  mda. 
Heigh,  ho!  smg  heigh  ho!  unto  the  green  hoUy, 
Most  friendshqi  is  feigning,  most  loying  mere  foDy. 

Then  heigh,  ho,  the  hoDtyl 

This  life  Is  most  Jolly. 
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Froese,  freese,  ihoa  bitter  aky, 
That  dost  not  bite  ao  nigh 

Aa  benefits  forgot! 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  shaip 
As  friend  remembered  not. 

Heigh,  hoi  &e.  Ac. 

[As  Yeu  Uke  It.] 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  WEIGHED. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  soffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  ontrageons  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  1    To  die— to  sleep- 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to!— 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die— to  sleep — 
To  sleep !— perchance  to  dream !— ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  g^Yo  us  pause— there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  loi^  liib : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  1    Who  would  fkrdels  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  lifb, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  undisoover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  ofi*') 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


[Bamla.] 


FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  whero ; 
To  lie  hi  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  bec(»Be 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  hi  fleiy  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ioe;   ' 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
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And  blown  wiCh  restiess  violenoe  round  about 
The  pendant  world;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  inoertam  thoughts 
Imagine  howling )  'tis  too  horrible  1 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment^ 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

[Measwrefifr  Measure.] 

END  OF  ALL  EABTHLT  GLORIES. 

Our  revels  now  ate  ended:  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  ahr,  into  thin  air; 
And,  like  the  baseless  febric  of  this  vision, 
The  doud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  feded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind !    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

[7%e  Dsmpest.] 

OTHELLO'S  RELATION  OP  HIS  COURTSHIP  TO  THE  SENATE. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  slgniora. 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters; 

That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 

It  is  most  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 

The  veiy  head  and  Aront  of  my  offending 

Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  m  my  speech, 

And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace ; 

For  suLce  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith 

Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 

And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 

In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet  by  your  gracious  patience 

I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love :  what  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration;  and  what  mighty  magic 

(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal) 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  flither  loVd  me,  oft  invited  me ; 

Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  Ufe, 

From  year  to  year;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 

That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyish  days, 

To  the  veiy  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it: 

Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  haur-breadth  'scapes  i'  th'  immhient  deadly  breach; 

Of  bemg  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
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And  sold  to  shuyery;  of.  my  redemption  thenoe, 

And  portance  in  my  Irovel's  history. 

Wherein  of  anta^s  vast  and  deserts  idle, 

Bough  qnarxies,  xadkB,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 

It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process; 

And  of  the  cannihals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Bo  grow  beneath  their  shonlders.    Those  things  to  hear 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline;         ^ 

But  still  the  house  afikirs  would  draw iher  thence;, 

Which  ever  sa  she  could  with  hiaste  dispatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and..with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discoofte :  which  I  observing. 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  meaas 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  hearty  ^ 

That  I  would  alL  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  vdmetbing  heaid, 

But  not  intentively.    I  did  consent^ 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffered.    My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 

She  swore— in  fkith  'twas  strange^  'twas  passing  strange, 

'Twas  pitif\il,  'twas  wondrous  pitiAil^ 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish'd 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man: — she  thanked  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story; 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake; 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 

And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

DESCBIPTION  OP  NIGHT  IN  A  CAMP. 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  nighty 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  soundB) 
That  the  flz'd  senthiels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  eat^h  other^s  watch. 
Fire  answers  fire;  and  through  theur  paly  flames, 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  fkoe. 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastfU  neighs, 
Pierciug  the  night's  dnll  ear ;  and  fh>m  the  tents. 
The  armojsrers^  aecomplisfaing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadiU  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  docks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  momhig  name. 
Proud  of  theh:  numbers  and  secure  in  soul; 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice,' 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  nigfat> 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  EngMi, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watohAil  ftrw 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
U 
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The  moniiiig's  danger:  and  their  geetnre  sad 

(InvestiDg  lank  lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  ooats) 

PresentiDg  them  unto  the  gazhig  moon 

So  many  hoirid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  heboid 

The  royal  captain  of  this  min'd  band, 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent^ 

Let  him  cry  pndse  and  glory  on  his  headl 

For  forth  he  goes  and  yisits  all  his  host, 

Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile, 

And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  fkce  there  is  no  note 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enronnded  him; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night; 

But  ft^hly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint, 

With  cheerftd  semblance  and  sweet  majesty; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear. 

[Bewy  the  Pifik.] 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  A  SHEPHERD'S  LIFE. 

0  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain; 

To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 

How  many  make  the  hour  frill  complete. 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yearn ; 

So  many  years  ere  I  shaJl  shear  the  fleece: 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years, 

Pass'd  over,  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah !  what  a  lifb  were  this  1  how  sweet !  how  lovely  i 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachei^  t 

0  yes,  it  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  cnrdsp 

His  cold  tUn  drink  out  of  his  leather  botde, 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 
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Is  fiur  beyond  a  prince's  delicates ; 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cap, 

His  body  coached  in  a  carioos  bed, 

When  care,  mistrost,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 


[Henfy  the  Biaih.] 


THE  YIGISSITITDES  OF  LIFE. 

So  ikreweU  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  I 
This  is  the  state  of  man:  To-day  he  pats  forth, 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-nK>rrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blnshing  honors  thick  apon  hun*, 
The  third  day  comes  a  fh)st,  a  killing  flrost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  Aill  sorely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  fUls  as  I  do.    I  have  ventor'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  sonmiers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  ftr  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  onder  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rade  stream,  that  most  forever  hide  me; 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  I 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  wonld  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  rain, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  woman  have ; 
And,  when  he  fiUls,  he  fiills  like  Ladfer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 


[Heruy  tkt  Eighth.] 

THE  MUBDEB  OF  KING  DUNCAN. 
Macbeth  and  a  Servant, 

[MACBBTB,  PROMPTED  BT  AMBITION,  AND  PUSHED  ON  BY  HIS  SAVAGE  WIFE,  RESOLVES 
TO  MURDER  THE  KING.] 

Macb,    Qo  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  apon  the  beU.    Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant.] 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  %    Come,  let  me  datch  thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  stilL 
Art  thou  not,  &tal  vision,  sensible 
To  ibeling  as  to  sight  V-or  art  thon  bat 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  fidse  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heatoppress'd  brain  t 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  fbrm  as  palpable 
As  this  whidi  now  I  draw. 
Thon  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 
And  sadi  an  instroment  I  was  to  ose. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fbols  o'  th'  other  senses, 
Or  else  w(»rth  all  the  rest    I  see  thee  still; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
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Which  wiB  not  bo  before.    There'i  no  lach  thing. 

It  is  the  bloody  biuineas,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.    Now,  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Natnre  seems  dead,  and  wicked  A^ama  abase 

ttm  coHafai'd  sleep:  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  wither'd  Murder, 

Alarm'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thna  with  bis  stealtliy  pace, 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  tow'rds  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghgat.    Then  soond  and  iinnHwt  earthi 

Hear  not,  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  fot  fear 

The  very  stones  ptale  of  my  whereabout, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 

Which  now  snits  with  it.    Whikt.  L  threat^  he  lives^ 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  odUL  breath  gives* 

[AbeUrings.] 
I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me: 
Hear  it  not  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  kneU 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  helL 

[SfUer  Lady  MaMk,\ 

Ladfy,    That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath  made  me  bold: 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire.  •  Hark !  peace  \} 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fttal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good>night->he  is  about  it— 
The  doors  are  open;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.    I  have  drugg'd  their  poMetB. 
That  death  and  nature  do  cdntend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb.    [WUkin.\    Who's  there  1-r-what  hoi 

Lady.    Alack  I    I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd ; 
..And  'tis  not, done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us.    Hark !    I  laid  their  daggers  ready ; 
He  could  not  miss  'em.    Had  he  noi  resembled 
My  fiither  as  he  slept,  I  [Enter  Macbeth.]  had  done  't    My  husband. 

Macb.    I've  done  the  deed— didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  1 

Lady.    I  heard  the  oWl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry.  Did  not  y<m  qteakl 

Jdacb,    When  1 

Lady.    Now. 

Macb.    As  I  descended') 

Ladf,    Ay. 

Macb.    Hark t— who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber? 

Lady,    Donalbatn. 

Ma^i.    This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [Looks  on  kis  hands.] 

Lady.    A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  dg^t 

Macb.    There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried,  Murder ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other;  I  stood  and  heard  them; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addreas'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.    There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Ma^i.    One  cried,  Qod  bless  usl  and  Amenl  the  other; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  Ames, 
When  they  did  say  Qod  bless  us. 

Lady.    Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
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Maeb,    Bat  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen! 
I  had  moBt  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stack  in  my  throat 

lady.    These  deeds  mast  not  be  thooght, 
After  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  as  mad. 

Macb.    Methoaght  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  morel 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep— the  innocent  sleep- 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleere  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Bafan  of  hurt  mindfl,  great  nature's  second  coarse, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast 

Ijidy.    What  do  you  meant 

Macb,    Still  it  cry'd.  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house} 
Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  -,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 

Lady,    Who  was  it  that  thus  cry'd 't    Why,  worthy  Thane, 
Yon  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
80  brain-sicUy  of  things.    Qo  get  some  water, 
And  wHflh  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  fVom  the  place  1 
They  must  lie  there.    Qo,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.    Ill  go  no  more. 
I  am  aihdd  to  think  what  I  have  done  \ 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not 

Lady,    Infirm  of  purpose : 
Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devlL    If  he  do  bleed, 
m  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt  [Exit.] 

[Knocktiig  within,} 

Macb.    Whence  is  that  knocking!    [SULrUiig.l 
How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noiae  appals  me  1 
What  hands  are  here?— ha!  ^ey  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  firom  my  hand'}    No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitadinous  seas  incamardine, 
Making  the  green  one  red — r 

[Enter  Lady  Macbeth,} 

Lady.    My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.    [Knock.]    1  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed, 
How  ea^y  is  it  theni    Tour  constancy 
Hath  left  yoa  unattended.    [Knocking.]    Hark,  mdre  knocking! 
Get  on  yonr  night-gown,  lest  occasion  caQ  us, 
And  show  us  to  hP  Wil^hen,    Be  not  kwt 
80  poorly  in  yoar  thoughts. 

Macb.    To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself    [Knock.] 
Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knockmg.    Ay,  'would  thoa  conld'st! 

[ExeuaU,] 
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MAKE  ANTONY  OVER  CiESAR'S  BODT. 

Ant,    Frienda,  Romans,  coimtrTmen,  lend  me  your  ean. 
I  ocMoe  to  buy  Gauar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.    Noble  Bratns 
Hath  told  you  Cassar  was  ambitions ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  vms  a  grievojiB  fkult, 
And  grievonsly  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it 
Here,  nnder  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  BrutoB  is  an  honourable  man, 
So  aie  they  all,  all  honourable  men,) 
Come  I  to  apeak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  WIS  my  fHend,  fkithflil  and  Just  to  me ; 
Yet  Bmtns  says  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Bmtns  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill. 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitions') 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutns  says  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Bmtns  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that^  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrioe  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  1 
Yet  Bmtns  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Bmtns  spoke; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  himi 
Oh,  Judgment  I  thou  art  fled  to  bmtish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  I    Bear  with  me : 
My  heart  is  in  the  ooflin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

FHrst  at.    Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

Sec.  CU.    If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

T%ird  CU.    Has  he,  masters  ?  I  fear  there  will  a  worse  c(nne  in  his  place. 

^yfwih  CU.    Mark'd  ye  his  words?    He  would  not  take  the  crown; 
Therefore  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

nrst  CU,    If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

Sec.  CU.    Poor  soul  I  h\a  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 

T%ird  CU.    There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than  Antony. 

F\mrtk  CU.    Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

AiU.    But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
Oh,  masters  1    If  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Bmtus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Wh<^  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
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I  will  not  do  them  wrong:  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  wQl  wrong  snch  honourable  men. 

Bnt  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  CsBsar: 

I  fonnd  it  ui  his  closet;  'tis  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 

(¥niich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Ceesar's  wonnds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 

Tea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  willSi 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 

F\mrth  CU,    We'U  hear  the  will;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

AU.    The  will !  the  wiU !  We  will  hear  Ctesar's  will ! 

AfU,    Hare  patience,  gentle  fHends !  I  must  not  read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Cfesar  loVd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Csasar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
For  if  you  should,  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

Fowrth  CU,    Bead  the  will;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony: 
Tou  shall  read  us  the  will;  Caesar's  willl 

Ant,    Will  you  be  patient?  will  you  stay  awhile  1 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men   * 
Whose  daggers  have  stabVd  Osesar.    I  do  fear  it. 

JF^mrth  CU,    They  were  traitors.    Honourable  men ! 

AH.    The  will!  the  testament! 

Sec.  CU.    They  were  villains,  murderers  I    The  willi    Bead  the  will! 

AiU.    Tou  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  1 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ciesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will 
Shall  I  descend')    And  will  you  give  me  leave') 

AU.    Come  down. 

See.  CU.    Descend.  [He  coma  d/rwn  from  the  pulfU.'} 

7%ird  CU.    Tou  shall  have  leave. 

F^mrth  CU.    A  ring!    Stand  round! 

First  CU,    Stand  fh>m  the  hearse,  stand  ftom  the  body. 

Sec.  CU.    Boom  fbr  Antony— most  noble  Antony! 

Ant.    Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  fkr  off. 

AU.    Stand  back!  room  1  bear  back ! 

Ant.    If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
Tou  an  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  flmt  time  ever  CsBsar  put  it  on; 
TwM  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ! 
Through  this  the  weE-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  CsBsar  followed  it! 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
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If  Brains  to  unkindly  knocked  or  no. 

For  Brutos,  as  you  know,  wu  Oaeaar's  «ngel; 

Judge,  Oh  yon  gods !  how  dearly  G»Mr  loy'd  him. 

This  was  the  most  nnkindest  cat  of  all; 

For  when  the  noble  Cesar  saw  him  stab^ 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traiton'  arms, 

Quite  yanquish'd  hun;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart: 

And,  in  his  mantle  m^uffling  up  his  fitoe, 

Sren  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statne, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Casar  felL 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  t 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down,.  < 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep;  And  I  perceive  you 'feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  I   .What !  weep  you  when  yoa  but  behold 

Oar  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  I    Look  you  harel 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  tnitoia. 

JFHrst  CU.    0  piteous  spectacle ! 

See,  CU,    0  noble  Cesar  I 

T%ird  at,    0  wofU  4ayl 

Fbwrih  CU,    0  traitorsl  villainst 

J^st  CU,    0  most  bloody  sight  t 

Sec  CU,    We  will  be  reveng'd  1    Revenge  1   About— seek— bum— fir»— 
kffl-HBlay  1    Let  not  a  traitor  live  t 

[JuHns  Casar.] 

The  plays  of  Shakspeare  wUch  we  have  not  had  occasion,  in  the  oourae 
of  our  Temarks,  to  notice,  and  those  from  which  we  have  made  no  selections, 
are  the  following : — Comedy  of  Urrors,  Lovers  Labour  Lost,  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  King  John,  AWe  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Troilus  and  Oressida, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Cymbeline,  Coriolanus,  and  the  Winter^s  Tale.  He  was 
ihe  author  of  nwnerons  Sonnets  also,  many  of  which  are  marked  hj  peculiar 
delicacy  and  beauty. 


tninxt  tjrt  /ntirtttiitjr. 
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fllHB  seoond  pl^oe  In  Hie  dramatio  literature  of  this  important  period,  baa 
X  been  usually  assigned  to  Jonson,  though  some  writers  may  be  disposed 
to  claim  it  hi  the  more  Shakspeiian  genius  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

BxK  JoKBON  was  descended  from  Scottish  anoebtiy,  and  was  bom  at  West- 
minflter,  in  1574.  His  early  life  was  full  of  trials  and  vidssitudes.  His 
MttSTy  a  clergyman,  died  one  month  before  the  future  poet's  birth,  and  his 
mother,  marrying,  some  years  after,  a  bricklayer,  Ben,  who  had  now  been, 
for  some  time,  at  Westminster  school,  preparing  for  the  university,  was 
taken  thence  by  his  step-fisither,  and  placed  at  his  own  employment  Feel- 
ing degraded  by  this  change,  and  sooner  dian  submit  to  it,  he  abandoned  his 
home,  and  though  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  army  then  form- 
ing fer  serrioe  in  Holland.  He  is  reputed  to  have  killed,  while  abroad, 
one  of  the  enemy  in  single  combat,  m  tLe  view  of  both  armies,  and  to  have 
otherwise  distinguished  himself  by  his  youthful  bravery. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Jonson  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; bat  in  consequence  of  his  straitened  drcumstances,  he  remained 
there  only  a  very  sbort  time,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  repaired 
to  London,  and  resorted  to  the  stage.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  a 
low  theatre  near  Clerkenwell,  and,  as  his  opponents  afterward  reminded 
him,  &iled  completely  as  an  actor.  About  the  same  time  he  commenced 
writing  for  the  stage,  dther  by  himself,  or  conjointly  with  others.  He  soon 
after  qnarreled  with  another  performer,  and  a  duel  being  the  consequence, 
Jonson  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  anti^ni^t,  and  to  be  severely  wounded 
himself  Ha  itbb  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  mnider,  but  was  fi* 
kaaed  withoot  babg  faioaglit  to  triaL  After  he  regained  his  liberfy,  ke  re- 
linquished the  stage,  as  an  actor,  and  in  1596,  when  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  produced  his  first  important  drama,  J^ery  Man  in  kU  JTtf- 
motir.  The  scene  of  the  play  was  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  characters  and  maob- 
neiB  which  it  exhibited  were  exduaively  EnglisL  Jonson  afterward  r^Sflrt 
the  whole,  and  transferred  the  scene  itself  also  to  England.    In  its  revised 
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form,  'Every  Man  m  his  Humour'  was  brought  out  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in 
1698,  and  Shakspeare  performed  one  of  the  prominent  characters.  He  had 
himaeif,  previous  to  this  time,  produced  some  of  his  finest  comedies,  but 
Jonson  was  no  imitator  of  his  great  rival,  who  blended  a  spirit  of  poetic  ro- 
mance with  his  comic  sketches,  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  his  ooimtrymen.  Jonson  opened  a  new  walk  in  the 
drama :  he  felt  his  strength,  and  the  public  cheered  him  on  with  its  plau- 
dits. Queen  Elizabeth  patronized  the  new  poet,  and  ever  afterwards  he  was 
'  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  In  1599,  appeared  his  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  which  was  a  less  able  performance  than  its  predecessor.  Cyn- 
tkia^s  Bevels,  and  the  Poetaster,  followed ;  and  the  fierce  rivalry  and  conten- 
tion which  clouded  Jonson's  after-life  seem  to  have  begun  about  this  time. 
He  had,  in  the  Poetaster,  attacked  Marston  and  Dekker,  two  of  his  brother 
dramatists,  with  much  severity.  Dekker  replied  with  spirit  in  his  Satiro- 
mastix,  and  Jonson  was  silent  during  the  following  two  years,  *  Hving  upon 
one  Townsend,  and  scorning  the  world,'  as  is  recorded  in  the  diaiy  of  a  con- 
temporary. 

In  1603,  Jonson  tried  '  if  tragedy  had  a  more  kind  aspect,'  and  produced 
his  classic  drama  of  Sejanus,  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  a 
comedy  called  Eastward  Hoe,  was  written  conjointly  by  Jonson,  Chapman, 
and  Marston.  Some  passages  in  this  play  reflected  on  the  Scottish  nation, 
and  tiie  matter  was  represented  to  the  king  by  Sir  James  Muiray,  one  of 
his  courtiers,  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  the  authors  were  apprehended,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses.  They  were 
not  tried, however;  and  the  presumption  is,  that  what  was,  at  first,  regarded 
as  severe  satire,  was  nothing  more  than  playftil  wit.  Jonson's  three  great 
comedies,  Volpone,  or  the  Fox,  Epicene,  or  the  Silent  Woman,  and  The  Al- 
chemist, were  his  next  serious  performances;  and  in  1611,  appeared  Cati- 
line, his  second  classical  tragedy.  His  fetme  had  now  reached  its  highest 
elevation ;  but  he  produced  several  other  comedies,  and  a  vast  number  of 
court  entertainments,  before  his  star  began  sensibly  to  decline.  In  1619,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  an  annual  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred marks ;  and,  during  the  same  year,  he^made  a  journey  on  foot  to  Soot- 
land,  where  he  had  many  friends.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Scottish 
gentry,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  designed  a  poem 
on  the  beauties  of  Loch-lomond.  The  last  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drom- 
mond,  of  HAwthomden,  with  whom  he  passed  three  weeks,  and  Drmnmond 
kept  notes  of  his  conversation,  which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  oommumr 
catod  to  the  world,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either  host  or  guest 

The  latter  days  of  Jonson  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  Shak- 
speare, being  dark  and  painful  in  the  extreme.  Frequent  attacks  of  palsy 
confined  him  to  his  house,  and  having,  by  his  prodigality,  squandered  the 
proceeds  of  his  literary  labors  as  fast  as  they  were  received,  his  necessitieB 
compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stage  when  his  pen  had  lost  its  vigor,  and 
iranted  the  charm  of  novelty.    In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  the  New 
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Inn,  wbich^waB  tmsuccessful  on  the  stage ;  and  the  king,  when  he  heatd 
of  this  fEulore,  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  :  he  also,  soon  alter, 
raised  his  laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  annum,  adding  a  tieroe 
of  Canary  wine  yearly.  Jonson  continued  to  write  to  the  last  Dryden 
styled  his  latter  works,  his  dotageSy  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  unwor- 
thy of  him ;  but  the  Sad  Shepherd,  which  he  left  unfinished,  exhibits  the 
poetical  fancy  of  a  youthful  composition.  He  died  in  1637,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
square  stone,  marking  the  spot  where  the  poet's  body  was  disposed  verti- 
cally, was  long  after  shown,  inscribed  only  ¥dth  the  words, 

"0  RAEE  BEN  JONSON." 

Jonson  founded  a  style  of  regular  English  comedy,  massire,  well  com- 
pacted, and  fitted  to  endure ;  yet  not  very  atractive  in  its  materials.  His 
works,  altogether,  consist  of  about  fifty  dramatic  pieces,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  Masques  and  Interludes,  His  principal  comedies  are,  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  Volpone,  The  Silent  Woman,  and  The  Alchemist  The 
voluptuous  *  Volpone'  is  drawn  with  great  breadth  and  fi^edom ;  and  gene- 
rally his  portraitures  of  eccentric  characters — ^men  in  whom  some  peculiarity 
has  grown  to  an  egregious  excess — are  ludicrous  and  impressive.  His  scenes 
and  characters  show  the  labors  of  the  artist,  but  still  an  artist  possessing  rich  re- 
sources ;  an  acute  and  vigorous  intellect ;  great  knowledge  of  life  from  its  high- 
est point  of  elevation  down  to  its  lowest  descent ;  wit,  lofty  declamation,  and 
a  power  of  dramatiziog  his  knowledge  and  observation,  with  singular  skill  and 
efifect  Jonyn  prided  himself  immoderatelv  upon  his  classical  attainments,  and 
was  apt  to  slightimd  condemnhis  less  learned  associates ;  hence  his  pedantry 
is  often  misplaced  and  ridiculous.  His  comic  theatre  is  a  gallery  of  strange, 
original  portraits,  powerfully  drawn,  and  skillfully  disposed,  but  many  of  them 
repulsive  in  expression,  or  so  exaggerated,  as  to  look  like  caricatures  or  libels 
on  humanity.  There  is  little  deep  passion  or  winning  tenderness  to  link  the 
beings  of  his  drama  with  those  we  love  or  admire,  or  to  make  us  sympathize 
with  them  as  with  existing  mortals.  The  charm  of  reality  is  generally  want- 
ing, or  when  found,  it  is  not  a  pleasing  reality.  When  the  great  artist  es- 
capes entirely  torn  his  elaborate  wit,  and  personified  humors,  into  the  re- 
gion of  fimcy,  as  he  does  in  the  lyrical  passages  of '  Cynthia,'  *  Epicene,'  and  the 
whole  drama  of  the  '  Sad  Shepherd,'  we  are  struck  with  the  contrast  it  ex- 
hiUts  to  his  ordinary  manner.  He  thus  presents  two  natures ;  one  hard, 
rugged,  gross,  and  sarcastic — ^the  other,  airy,  fanciful,  and  graceful,  as  if  its 
possessor  had  never  oombatted  with  the  world  and  its  bad  passions,  but 
nursed  his  understanding  and  his  £mcy  in  poetical  seclusion  and  contempla- 
tion. Indeed,  we  think,  the  most  delightful,  at  least,  aspect  of  Jonson's 
genius  is  presented  in  the  lyrics  found  in  his  dramas,  and  elsewhere  in  his 
writings.  The  Forest,  from  which  the  first  three  of  the  following  poems  are 
taken,  was  published  by  Jonson,  along  with  the  plays  which  he  had  then 
written,  in  1616.    It  consists  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  all  of 
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which  abound  with  those  delicate  touches  that  foirn  Uoa  author'a  prewlmg 
characteristio. 

TO   CBLIA. 

Prink  to  xne  oDly  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cap, 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise^ 

Doth  ask  a  drink  dime ; 
Bnt  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sap, 

I  woold  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  moch  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didat  only  breathe. 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Bince  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

0ONG. 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes. 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise. 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  beuig. 

Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  fires, 

For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me ; 
Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 

For*  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  fean; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

CELLA.»S  TRIUMPH. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love, 

Wherehi  my  lady  ridethi 
Bach  tliat  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  love  guideth. 
As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty; 
4l4  epamour'd  do  widi,  so  thfl^r  might 

Bat  ^oy  mk  a  ^^t 
That  they  still  were  to  nm  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  love's  world  compriseth ! 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 
.    Aa  love's  star  whan  it  risethi 
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Do  bnt  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her! 
And  from  her  arch'd  brows/snch  a  grace 

Bhedfl  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 

Befbre  rude  hands  hare  touch'd  iti 
Haye  you  mark'd  but  the  fkll  of  the  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it! 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  bearer, 

Or  swan's  down  everl 
Or  haye  smell'd  of  the  bud  o'  the  brier  t 

Or  the  'nard  in  the  flrel 
Or  haye  tasted  the  bag  of  the  heel 
0  so  white  1    0  so  soft!    0  so  sweet  Is  she! 

HYMN  TO  DIANA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fkir, 

Now  the  SOB  is  laid  to  sleep; 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chah*. 

State  in  wonted  manner  ke^ 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess  excellently  bright! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sights 
Qoddess  excellently  bright! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver: 
Give  unto  the  flying  heart, 

Space  to  breathy,  how  short  soever; 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  nighty 
Goddess  excellently  bright  1 


[CytMa's  Rewis,] 


THE  SWEET  NEGLECT. 


Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drart> 

As  you  were  going  to  a  fbast; 

Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perftmi'd: 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presum'd. 

Though  artli  hid  causes  are  not  fotttd, 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  fooe, 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace; 

Bobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  ftee; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  takelh  me 

Than  all  the  adulteries  ef  art: 

They  strike  ndne  eyes,  but  not  mine  lOtat 

[TTke  SttetU  Wmm,} 
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ADVICE  TO  A  RECKLESS  TOUTH. 

KMwdL    What  would  I  haye  jou  dol  111  tell  yon,  kinsman; 
Learn  to  be  wiae,  and  practice  how  to  thrive 
That  wonld  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Tour  coin  on  eyery  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  hunoiurs  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses. 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it, 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility. 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrowed  thing 
From  dead  men's  dust,  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yours. 
Except  you  make,  or  hold'  it 

[Every  Man  i%  his  Bunumr.] 

LOVE. 
Z^imdl  and  Hosts  of  the  New  Inn, 

Lov,    There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  In  love ! 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business. 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul 
But  what  is  love  t    I  was  the  laziest  creature, 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing, 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  lilb 
Beyond  the  donnouse,  till  I  was  in  love ! 
And  now  I  can  out-irake  the  nightingale. 
Out-watch  an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too. 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  Iraut  a  tressure; 
And  an  that  fancied  treasure,  it  is  love  I 

Host.    But  is  your  name  Love-ill,  sir,  or  Love-well  % 
I  would  know  that 

Lov.    I  do  not  know  't  myself 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  love  hath  been 
The  hereditary  passion  of  our  house. 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  fHend; 
The  truth  is,  I  have  lov'd  this  lady  long. 
And  impotently,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success :  for  I  have  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

Host,    How  theni 

Lov,    I  have  sent  her  toys,  verses,  and  anagraois, 
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Trials  of  wit,  mere  trifles,  she  has  commended, 

But  knew  not  whence  they  come,  nor  ooold  she  §;aes8. 

Host.    This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing ! 

Lov.    I  oft  hare  been,  too,  in  her  company. 
And  looked  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Lov'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ,*  loT'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  loVd;  and  loVd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd; 
But  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  off, 
And  unregarded. 

Host.    Could  yon  blame  her,  sir, 
When  yon  were  silent,  and  not  said  a  word  1 

Lov.    0,  but  I  loY'd  the  more;  and  she  might  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been— 

Host.    As  melancholic 
As  you  are.    Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute,  sir  1 

Lav.    0  thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine  host 
Bid  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  sery'd  so  bravely  in  France  1    I  was  his  page, 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  friend :  I  foUow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  his  studies ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Bosicleers, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  Gauls, 
Primalions,  and  Pantagruels,  public  nothings ; 
Abortives  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister. 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  manners: 
But  great  Achilles,'  Agamemnon's  acts, 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses'  slights, 
Tydldes'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them 
In  Ms  immortal  fiincy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  virtue.    Or,  as  Virgil, 
That  master  of  the  Bpic  poem,  Umn'd 
Pious  JBneas,  his  religious  prince. 
Bearing  his  aged  parent  on  his  shoulders, 
Bapt  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  his  young  son. 
And  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 
He  gave  me  first  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge. 
Then  shower'd  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  Hours, 
That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds, 
And  pass  the  liberality  of  heaven 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankfril  men !    But  then, 
The  trust  conunitted  to  me  at  his  death 
Was  above  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 
On  all  my  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dissolve, 
Till  it  dissolve  itself,  and  bury  aU: 
The  care  of  his  brave  heir,  uid  only  son ! 
Who  being  a  virtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopefVd  lord, 
Hath  cast  his  first  afi^tions  on  this  lady. 
And  though  I  know,  and  may  presume  her  such, 
As  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love, 
And  therefore  might  indifferently  be  made 
The  courting  stock  for  all  to  practice  on, 
As  she  doth  practice  on  us  all  to  scom: 
Tet  out  of  a  religion  to  my  charge, 
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And  debt  profeis'd,  I  hftTa  toade  a  lelf-decroe 
Ne'er  to  express  mj  person,  thon^  my  pMBioQ 
Bum  me  to  cSndera. 

THE  ALCHEMIST. 
[Mammoth    Smrhf^  his  Friends    'I%e  seem  Suibti^s  Haute.] 

Mam,    Come  on,  sir.    Now  you  set  jonr  foot  on  shore 
In  novo  orhe.    Here's  the  rich  Peru: 
And  then  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines. 
Great  Solomon's  Ophirl    He  was  sailing  to  't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  ten  months. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  ftiends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word,  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  spectatissinU, 
You  shall  no.  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye, 
Or  the  frail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  livery  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  hours  in  his  shirt    No  more, 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to  't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloak 
To  be  display'd  at  Madam  Agusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fkll  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  nights 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets ; 
t)r  go  a-feastiug  after  drum  and  ensign, 
No  more  of  this.    Ton  shall  start  up  young  viceroys, 
And  have  your  punques  and  punquetees,  my  Surly : 
And  unto  thee  I  speak  it  first,  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle  there  1  within  ho— 

[Paee  answers  frotn  vHikin,] 
Sir,  he'll  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam.    That's  his  fire-drake. 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  pufifa  his  coals 
Till  he  flrk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
Ton  are  not  faithfhl,  sir.    This  night  I'll  change 
All  that  is  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterers, 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lothbury 
For  all  the  copper. 

Swr.    What,  and  turn  that  too  1 

Mam.    Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies!    You  admire  nowl 

Swr.    No,fliith. 

Mam.    But  when  you  see  the  effects  of  the  great  medldne  t 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  inJinUum: 
You  will  believe  me. 

Swr,    Yes,  when  I  see  %  I  wifl« 
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Mam.    Ha!  why, 
Do  yoa  think  I  fkble  with  yoal    I  assure  yon, 
He  that  has  onoe  the  flower  of  the  San, 
The  perf^  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that^  but  by  its  virtae  ^ 

Can  confer  honour,  love,  req^ect,  long  life, 
Give  safety,  -valodr,  yea,  and  vlctoiy, 
To  whom  he  wilL    In  eight  and  twenty  days 
m  make  an  old  man  of  fonxsoore  a  child. 

Swr,    No  doubt  i  he's  that  abeady. 

Mem,    Nay,  I  mean, 
fiestore  his  years,  renew  him  like  an  eagle, 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  dangbtem. 
Young  giaAtSy  aa  our  philosophers  have  done 
(The  ancient  patriaichb  afbre  the  flood,) 
By  taking,  once  a-week,  on  &  knift'a  pohit^ 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustaid  of  it, 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  young  Cupids. 

8m:    The  decayed  vestals  of  Pickt>hatoh  wonU  thank  you, 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there. 

Mem,    *Tia  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturized  'gainst  all  infections, 
Cures-  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes; 
A  month's  gxief  in  a  day;  a  year's  hi  twehe ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month : 
Past  all  the  doses. of  your  druggipg  doctors^ 
m  undertake  withal  to  fHght  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kmgdom  in  three  montba. 

Sur,    And  111 
Be  bound,  the  playen  shall  sfaig  your  pialses,  then, 
Without  thehr  poets. 

Mam.    Sir,  I  'U  do  't    Meaotimd, 
111  give  away  so  mueh  unto  my  man. 
Shall  serve  the  whole  cil^^  with  preservaiive 
Weekly;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate-- 

8w,   As  he  that  built  the  water*WQik  does  with  water ! 

Mam.    Ton  are  iscredaloiML 

Sur.    Faith  I  have  hmnoor. 
I  would  not  willingly  be  guU'di    Tour  Stone 
Can  not  transmute  ma 

Mam.    Pertinaz  Sntly, 
Win  you  believe  antiquity)  Records  1 
111  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister. 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  tiie  Artl 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

9iir.    Howl 

Mam.    Of  the  Phikwopher^s  Stcme,  and  hi  High  Dtttdt 

Sua-.    Did  Adamwiit6,Bh:,]]ifisghDiitQh9 

Mam.    He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  piimttive  tongue. 

Sur.    What  paper? 

Ma$n,    Cedai^boaid. 

Sur.    0  that,  faideed,  they  n^, 
Wffl  last  'gifaMt  wonna. 
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Mam.    'Tifl  like  your  Irish  wood 
'Gainst  cobwebs.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too, 
Which  was  no  other  than  a  boolc  of  Alchemy, 
Writ  in  large  sheep-skin,  a  good  fkt  ram-yeUmn. 
Such  was  Pythagoras'  Thigh,  Pandora's  Tub, 
And  all  that  &ble  of  Medea's  charms. 
The  manner  of  our  work:  the  bulls,  our  fhmaoe, 
StUl  breathing  fire :  our  Argew^^vef  Uie  Dragon: 
The  Dragon's  teeth,  Mercury  sublimate. 
That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  biting: 
And  they  are  gather'd  into  Jason's  hehn, 
(Th'  Alembick,)  and  then  sow'd  in  Mars  his  field, 
And  thence  subUm'd  so  often,  tUl  they  are  flz'd. 
Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Story, 
Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Aigns'  Byes, 
Boocaoe  his  Demogorgon,  thousands  more, 
All  abstract  riddles  of  our  Stone. 

Jonson's  Boman  tragediefs  may  be  considered  literal  impenonatioDs  of 
classic  antiquity  '  robust  and  richly  graced,'  yet  stiff  and  unnatural  in  style 
and  construction.  They  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  reeemblance  to 
Shakspeare's  classic  dramas  that  sculpture  bears  to  actual  life.  We  think  it 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce  more  than  the  followii^  extract  from 
them: — 

THE  FALL  OP  CATILINE. 

Pdreius.    The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  being  such. 
As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two  armies 
That  then  had  near  inclosed  him,  it  pleas'd  fkte 
To  make  us  the  object  of  his  desperate  choice, 
Wherein  the  danger  almost  pois'd  the  honour: 
And,  as  he  rose,  the  day  grew  black  with  him. 
And  fkte  descended  nearer  to  the  earth. 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  her  quarry. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's  stay 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was ; 
And  (as  we  ought)  arm^d  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  fbnn  of  battle  stood, 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  fhoe 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin : 
His  countenance  was  a  ciril  war  itself; 
And  all  his  host  had,  standing  in  their  looks, 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come ;  *• 

Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urged  on, 
As  if  they  would  4>recipitate  our  fiites. 
Nor  stay'd  we  longer  for  'em,  but  himself 
Struck  the  first  stroke,  and  with  it  fled  a  life, 
Which  out,  it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
Had  broke  between  two  m^hty  seas,  and  either 
Flow'd  into  other;  for  so  did  the  slaughter; 
And  whirl'd  about,  as  when  two  violent  tidea 
Meet  and  not  yield.    The  ftiries  stood  on  hilb, 
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Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see  men 

I>o  more  than  they ;  whilst  pity  left  the  field, 

Griey'd  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 

They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 

The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drlye  up 

His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise  drore  backward ; 

And  now  had  fierce  £nyo,  like  a  flame 

Consumed  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  itself, 

Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  conunonwealth. 

Come,  Pallas-like,  to  every  Roman  thought; 

Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his  troops, 

Covered  the  earth  they  'ad  fought  on  with  their  trunks, 

Ambitious  of  great  fame,  to  crown  his  ill, 

Collected  all  his  fhry,  and  ran  in 

(Arm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair) 

Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 

Upon  his  hunters,  scomfyil  of  our  weapons. 

Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  lives  about  him, 

Till  he  had  drded  on  hhnself  with  death: 

Then  fbll  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 

And  as  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  gods, 

Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa's  head. 

One  of  the  giant  brethren  f^lt  himself 

Grow  marble  at  the  killing  sight;  and  now. 

Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint. 

What  rock,  it  was  that  crept  through  all  his  limbs ; 

And,  ere  he  could  think  more,  was  that  he  ibar'd : 

So  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  us, 

Became  his  tomb;  yet  did  his  look  retain 

Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  hands  stUl  mov'd, 

As  if  he  labour'd  yet  to  grasp  the  state 

With  those  rebellious  parts. 

Cato.    A  brave  bad  death! 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  fbr  his  country, 
As  'twas  agahist  it,  who  had  e'er  fUl'n  greater  1 

In  the  production  of  the  *  Masque,'  a  court  entertainment  veiy  prevalent 
during  the  period  that  we  are  at  present  considering,  Jonson  excelled  all  his 
contemporaries.  The  origin  of  this  species  of  amusement  is  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  revels  and  sTunoe  wbich,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  were  presented,  on  high  festive  occasions  at  courts  in  the 
inns  of  the  lawyers,  and  at  the  universities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and 
moralities  which  were  the  earliest  forms  of  the  spoken  drama.  To  illustrate 
these  remarks,  we  present  entire  the  following  masque  written  by  Jonson  in 
1615,  and  represented  at  court,  'by  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  king's 
servants,'  as  a  compliment  to  James  for  his  love  of  Justice. 
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THE  QOLDEN  AGS  AESTOBED. 

THE    COURT    BEINQ    SEATED  AND    IN   EXPECTATION. 

[Loud  music:  PaUa&  U^  her  ckariat  descmMng  to  a  softer  WMSic.] 

Look,  look!  rejoice  and  wonder 

That  yoo,  offending  mortals,  are 

(For  all  yonr  crimes)  so  much  the  care 
Of  hhn  that  hoars  the  thunder. 

JoTo  can  endore  no  longer, 

Tonr  great  ones  should  your  less  inyade ; 

Or  that  yoor  weak,  though  had,  he  made 
A  prey  onto  t|ie  sti^onger. 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

AstrsMi  in  her  seat  again 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  hetter  metal. 

Which  deed  he  doth  the  rather, 

That  eren  Bn?y  may  hehold 

Tune  not  ^oy^d  his  head  of  gold 
Alone  heneath  Us  Iktber, 

But  that  his  care  conserreth, 

As  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too, 

Regarding  still  what  heayen  should  do 
And  not  what  earth  desenreth. 

[A  twnyUf  and  dashing  of  arms  heard  vfithin.] 

But  hark  I  what  tumult  from  yonder  cave  is  heard? 

What  noise,  what  strife,  what  earthquake  and  alanas, 
As  tzouhled  Kature  for  her  maker  fear'd. 

And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  In  anns! 

Hide  me,  soft  doud,  frem  thehr  proftner  eyes, 

Till  insolent  BebeUion  take  the  field; 
And  as  their  sphitB  with  their  counsels  rise 

I  frustrate  aU  with  showing  hut  my  shield. 

[She  reUfts  behind  a  doud.] 

[71«  Av»  Age presenis  Uu^,  caUfng  forth  the  SvUs,] 

I.  Age.    Come  Ibrth,  come  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpose^  and  how  worth  our  fear. 

The  king  of  gods  hath  on  usi 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed, 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed, 

Let  shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Eise,  lise  thou  up,  tiiou  grandame  Vloe 
Of  all  my  issue.  Avarice 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Oornq>tion  with  the  golden  hands, 
Or  any  subtler  SI,  that  stands 

To  be  a  more  commander. 
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Thy  boys,  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Scorn, 
Force,  Rapine,  and  thy  babe  last  bom 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither, 
Ann  Folly  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teadi  them  all  oor  Pyrrhic  dance : 

We  may  triumph  together. 

Upon  this  enemy  so  great^ 
Whom,  if  our  fi>roes  can  defeat, 

And  but  this  once  bring  under. 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies. 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height^  power  lies, 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 

Which  of  you  would  not  in  a  war 
Attempt  the  price  of  any  sciur. 

To  keep  your  own  states  eveni 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he, 
.   Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be, 

To  rum  Jove  and  heaven  1 

About  it  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  turned  to  steel. 

Since  he  begins  to  threat  her : 
And  though  the  bodies  here  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants-,  he^l  confess 

Our  malice  is  fer  greater. 

[T%eEvils  erUerfor  the  AnUmasque,  and  daaice  to  two  drums,  trwnpetSj  a^d  a  confu- 
sion ofmarUdl  music.  At  the  end  ofvfhiek  PaUas  re-appears,  skainng  her  shield.  The 
Evils  aire  tmntd  to  statues.] 

PaL    So  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how,  ^ 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  %  fow, 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  datjefl^ 
Their  liyes  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  flttes, 
'Twas  time  to  appear,  and  let  their  foUy  «eo 
'Qainst  whom  they  fought^  and  with  what  destilV'. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  yon,  but  stone, 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none! 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  lees  the  love. 

[Tfie  scene  changes^  and  she  calls  Astrtea  and  the  Cfolden  Age,] 

Descend,  you  long,  long  wlsh'd  and  wanted  pair, 

And  as  your  softer  tunes  divide  the  air, 

So  shake^all  douds  off  with  your  golden  hair; 

For  Spite  is  spent :  the  Iron  Age  is  fled, 

And,  with  her  power  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead 

[Astrtea  and  the  Cfolden  Age  descending  with  a  Song.] 
Ast,  O,  Age.    And  are  we,  then, 
To  live  agen, 
With  men? 
Ast,    Will  Jove  such  pledges  to  the  earth  restore 
As  justice? 
O.  Age,    Or  the  purer  ore? 
Pal.    Once  more. 
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O.  Age,    But  do  they  know, 

How  much  they  owel 
Below  1 
Ast.    And  win  of  grace  receive  it,  not  as  due ! 
Pal,    If  not,  they  bann  themaelTea)  not  yon. 
Ast,    Trae. 
O.  Age,    Trae. 

Cho,    Let  narrow  natures,  how  they  wiU,  mistake, 

The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

[They  came  forward,] 
Pal,    Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
Aii,  Q.  Age.    Bnt  how,  without  a  train, 
Shall  we  our  state  snstaini 
Pal,    Leave  that  to  Jove :  therein  yoa  are 
No  little  part  of  his  Minerva's  care 
Expect  awhile. — 

Ton  fiur-fiimed  spirits  of  this  happy  isle, 

That,  fbr  your  sacred  songs  have  gain'd  the  tl^ 

Of  Phoebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th'  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thracian  lyre, 

That  Chaucer,  Qower,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  bight, 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  larger  light, 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  that  shall  your  names  now  nourish, 

Since  Virtue  press'd  shall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall  flourish. 

Ckam,,  €hw.    We  come. 

Lifd.  Open,    We  oome. 

Onvnes,    Our  best  of  Are 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 

[Tkof  de$Dehd.^ 

PaL    Then  see  you  yonder  souls,  set  fkr  within  the  shade. 
That  in  Elysian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep, 
That  for  their  living  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made, 
And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tam'd  with  sleep  1 
These  we  must  Join  to  make;  for  these  are  of  the  strain, 
That  Justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

010.    Awake,  awake,  fbr  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
0  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  never  slept  I 
Make' haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard, 
Whom  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  reward. 


Pal. 

Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  fhmi  her  shield. 

[Th£  scene  ofUght  discovered.] 

Cho, 

To  which  let  all  that  doubtfU  darkness  yield. 

Aa, 

Now  Peace, 

^O.Age. 

And  Love, 

Ast. 

Faith, 

O.Age. 

Joys, 

AjA.  a.  Age, 

All,  an  hicrease.       [Apatim,] 

Chan, 

And  Strife, 

Cfaw, 

And  Hate, 

lAfd, 

And  Fear, 

8pen, 

And  Pain, 

Omnes. 

All  cease. 
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Pal.    No  tomonr  of  an  iron  yeln. 

The  canses  shall  not  come  again. 

Cho,    But,  as  of  old,  all  now  be  gold. 
Move,  move  then  to  the  sounds; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds, 
But  giye  those  light  and  aiiy  hounds, 
That  fit  the  Genii  of  these  gladder  grounds. 

{T%e  first  Darux,}  • 

Pal.    Already  do  not  all  things  smile  7 
Ast,    But  when  they  have  ei\joy'd  awhile 

The  Age's  quickening  power: 
Age,    That  every  thought  a  seed  doth  bring, 
And  eveiy  look  a  plant  doth  spring, 
And  eveiy  breath  a  flower: 

Pal,    The  earth  unplough'd  shall  yield  her  crop. 
Pure  honey  (h>m  the  oak  shall  drop, 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk: 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear. 
And  every  bramble  roses  wear, 
And  every  worm  make  silk. 

Cho.    The  very  shrub  shall  balsam  sweet, 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heat, 

Till  earth  have  drank  her  fill : 
That  she  no  harmftd  weed  may  know, 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low, 

Nor  mineral  to  kilL 

[Here  the  main  Donee.    After  which^] 
Pal.    But  here's  not  all:  you  must  do  more. 
Or  else  you  do  but  half  restore. 
The  Age's  liberty. 
Poe.    The  male  and  female  us'd  to  jom, 
And  into  all  delight  did  coin 
That  pure  simplicity. 

Then  Feature  did  to  Form  advance, 
And  Youth  called  Beauty  forth  to  dance, 

And  every  Grace  was  by : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust, 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  of  lust; 

None  fbar'd  a  jealous  eye. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear, 
Tet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear; 

They  liv'd  with  open  vow. 

Cho.    Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plac'd, 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  chaste, 
And  such  must  yours  be  now.^ 

[Here  tkey  dance  vHih  the  ladies.] 
Ast.    Whai  change  is  herel    I  had  not  more 
Desire  to  leave  the  earth  befi>re, 
Than  I  have  now  to  stay; 
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My  silver  fbet,  like  roots,  aie  wreftth'd 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  sheath'd, 
And  I  can  not  away. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  birth; 
It  is  become  a  heaven  on  earth, 

And  Jove  is  present  here. 
I  feel  the  godhead;  nor  will  doabt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  thronghont^ 
*  Whose  power  is  cyerywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  tUs, 
The  bright  Astrsea's  region  is, 

Where  she  would  pray  to  lire; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unbonght  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold, 

The  law  to  mortals  give. 
[Here  they  dance  the  CfaUiards  and  C&rmUoe.    PaBas  aseendmg,  and 
caUmg  the  Poets,] 
'Tis  now  enough;  behold  you  here, 
What  Jove  hath  buHt  to  be  your  sphere, 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  gives  yon  cause, 
Be  ready  still  without  your  pause, 

To  show  the  world  your  fire. 

Like  lights  about  ABtnea's  throne, 
You  here  must  shine,  and  all  be>*oiM^ 

In  fervour  and  in  flame ; 
That  by  your  union  she  may  grow. 
And,  you  sustaining  her,  may  know 

The  Age  still  by  her  name. 

Who  TOWS,  against  or  heat  oe  cold, 
To  spin  your  garments  of  her  gold, 

That  want  may  touch  you  never; 
And  making  garlands  ev'17  hour, 
To  write  your  names  in  some  new  flower,  * 

That  you  may  live  forever. 

Cho,    To  Jove,  to  Jove,  be  all  the  honours  given. 

That  thankftil  hearts  can  raise  ftom  earth  to  heaven. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  order  of  our  dramatic  investigations, 
next  require  our  attention.  Hhe  literary  partnerships  of  the  drama  which 
we  have  had  occasion,  la  the  course  of  our  remarks,  to  notice,  were  gener- 
ally brief  and  inddental,  behig  confined  to  a  lew  soenes,  or  a  single 
play.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  however,  we  have  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  two  young  men  of  exalted  genius,  of  good  birth  and  con- 
nections, living  together  lor  ten  yean,  and  writii^  in  union  a  series  of 
dramas,  passionate,  romantic,  and  com^  thus  blending  together  their  genius 
and  thor  &me  in  indissoluble  oonnectaan,  Shakspeare  was,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  inspirer  of  thesQ  kindred  spiritB.  They  appeared  when  his  genius  was 
in  its  meridian  splendor,  and  tiiey  were  comjdetely  subdued  by  its  over- 
powering influence.    They  reflected  its  leading  characteristics,  not  as  sbivish 
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copjiBtB,  bat  as  men  of  high  powers  and  attainments,  proud  of  borrowing 
inspiration  ^m  a  source  which  they  could  so  well  appreciate,  and  which 
was  at  once  ennoblisg  and  in^diaustiUe. 

Fbanois  Bbaumont  was  descended  from  the  ancient  fiimily  of  Beaumont 
of  Grace-Dieo,  in  Ldcestershire,  and  was  bom  m  1586.  EQs  grand£Either, 
John  Beaumont,  was  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  father,  Frands,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  common  pleas.  Having  completed  his  collegiate  studies  at 
Cambridge,  young  Beaumont  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  as  a 
student  of  law ;  but  his  passion  for  the  muses  prevented  him  from  making 
any  great  proficiency  in  his  legal  studies.  He  married  the  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Henry  Isley,  of  Eent^  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  The 
tenor  of  his  brief  life  was  even  and  uninterrupted,  and  his  death  occurred 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  1615,  before  he  had  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  buried  on  the  ninth  of  liie  same  month,  at  the  entrance 
of  St  Benedict's  chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  Thus,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Hazlitt,  was  youth,  genius,  aspiring  hope  and  growing  reputation, 
cut  off  like  a  flower  in  its  summer  pride,  or  like  the  '  lily  in  its  stalk  green,' 
which  inclines  us  to  repine  at  fortune,  and  ahnost  at  nature,  that  seem  to 
set  so  little  store  by  their  greatest  &vorites.  The  life  of  poets  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  if  we  judge  of  it  from  the  light  it  lends  to  others,  a  golden  drama, 
full  of  brightness  and  sweetness,  rapt  in  Elysium ;  and  it  ^ves  one  a  reluctant 
pang  to  see  the  splendid  vision,  by  which  they  are  attended  in  their  path  of 
glory,  ^Eide  like  a  vapor,  and  theb  sacred  heads  lind  low  in  ashes,  before  the 
sand  of  common  mortals  has  half  run  out 

John  Fletohsr  was  of  equally  distinguished  parentage  with  Beaumont, 
bdng  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  boshop  of  Bristol,  and  afterward  of 
Worcester.  He  was  bom  in  Korthamptonshire,  in  15*76,  and  educated  at 
Bennet  College,  Cambridge.  Though  he  was  ten  years  older  than  Beaumont, 
yet  comparatively  nothing  is  known  of  him  from  the  time  at  which  he  left 
the  university,  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  s^ms  to  have 
commenced  his  career  of  dramatic  authorship,  conjointly  with  his  youthful 
and  gifted  associate.  His  life  was  as  quiet  and  as  unmarked  by  striking 
incidentB,  as  was  l3iat  of  his  partner  in  his  early  literary  labors ;  and  he  died 
of  the  great  plague  m  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  For  some 
reason,  not  now  known,  his  remains  were  not  honored  with  a  resting-place 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  were  buried  in  St  Mary  Overy's  church, 
Southward 

The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fl^drar  were  fifiy-two  in  number;  but  as 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  not  published  tifl  164Y,  it  is  knpossible  to 
ascertain  the  dates  at  which  they  were  respectively  produced.  Dryden 
remarks  that  Philaster  was  the  first  play  that  brought  them  into  esteem  with 
the  public,  though  they  had  previously  written  two  or  three  others.  It  is 
improbable  in  plot,  but  highly  interesting  in  cbancter  and  situations.    The 
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jealousy  of  Fbilasto  is  finoed  and  unnatanl ;  the  chameim  ci  Eapbiaua, 
disguised  as  Bellano,  the  page,  is  a  copy  from  Y  iola,  yet  theie  is  scHnethiiig 
peculiarly  delicate  in  the  following  account  of  her  hopeleaa  attachment  to 
Fhilaster:— 

My  tkther  oft  woold  speak 

Tour  worth  and  Tirtae ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 

More  and  more  ai^rehennTe,  I  did  thiist 

To  see  the  man  so  prais'd,  but  yet  all  this 

Was  bat  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 

As  soon  as  found ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window, 

Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 

I  thoDght  (bat  it  was  yon)  enter  oar  gates. 

My  blood  flew  oat^  and  back  agam  as  flurt 

As  I  had  pofTd  it  forth  and  sack'd  it  in 

Like  breath.    Then  was  I  called  away  in  haate 

To  entertain  yon.    Kerer  was  a  man 

HeaT'd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre  nused 

80  high  In  thoogfats  as  I:  yoa  left  a  kistf 

Upcm  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 

From  yoa  forerer.    I  did  hear  yoa  talk, 

Far  abore  singing !    After  yoa  were  gone 

I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search'd 

What  stirr'd  it  so.    Alas!  I  found  it  Ioyo; 

Tet  tu  fhmi  hut;  for  could  I  but  hare  lired 

In  presence  of  you,  I  bad  had  my  end. 

For  this  I  did  delade  my  noble  lather 

With  a  feigned  jnlgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 

In  habit  of  a  boy ;  and  for  I  knew 

My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 

Of  having  you.    And,  anderatanding  well 

That  when  I  made  discoyeiy  of  my  sex, 

I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  yow. 

By  an  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 

Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known. 

Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  fh)m  men's  eyes, 

Fot  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  ever 

Abide  with  you :   Then  sat  I  by  the  fount 

Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

Fhilaster  had  previously  described  the  circmnstanoes  under  which  he 
found  the  disguised  maiden  by  the  fount,  and  the  description  is  highly 
poetical  and  picturesque : — 

— —  Huntmg  the  buck, 

I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side, 

Of  which  he  borrowed  some  to  qaench  his  thirstj 

And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  mach  in  tears. 

A  garland  lay  Mm  by,  made  by  himself; 

Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 

Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 

Delighted  me:  But  ever  when  he  tom'd 

His  tender  eyes  upon  them  he  would  weep, 

As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 

Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
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Dwell  in  Wa  fhoe,  I  osk'd  him  all  his  stoiy. 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
Which  gave  him  roots ;  and  of  the  crystal  siHiDgs, 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses;  and  the  sun, 
Which  still,  he  thaak'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  eyeiy  flower,  as  countiy  people  hold, ' 
Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  ordered  thus, 
Expressed  his  grief:  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd;  so  that  methought  I  could 
Have  studied  it    I  gladly  entertain'd  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

The  MomPs  Tragedy,  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  'Fhilaster' 
was  produced,  is  a  powerful,  but  unpleasing  drama.  The  purily  of  female 
virtue  in  Amintor  and  Aspatia,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  guilty  boldness 
of  Evadne ;  and  the  rough  soldier-like  bearing  and  manly  feeling  of  Mehin- 
tins,  render  the  sel&h  sensuality  of  the  king,  more  hateful  and  disgusting. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  much  licentiousness  in  this  fine  play — ^whole  scenes 
and  dialogues  are  disfigured  by  this  master  vice  of  these  authors.  Their 
dramas  are  'a  rank  unweeded  garden,' which  grew  only  the  more  disorderly 
and  yicious  as  it  advanced  to  maturity. 

Besides  the  plays  already  mentioned,  these  writers  had  produced  hefore 
Beaumont^s  death,  three  tragedies,  King  and  no  King^  BimducOy  and  The 
Zaw8  of  Candy;  also  five  comedies,  The  Woman  Hater ^  Hie  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  The  Coxcomb,  and  The 
Captain,  Fletcher  afterwards  wrote  three  tragic  dramas  and  nine  comedies, 
the  best  of  which  are  The  Chances,  The  Spanish  CuraU,  The  Beggar's 
Bush,  and  Rule  a  Wife,  and  Have  a  Wife*  He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 
pastoral  drama,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  Ifilton  followed  pretty 
closely  in  the  design,  and  partly  in  the  language  and  imagery,  in  his  Comus. 
In  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  another  dramatic  production  of  these  joint 
authors,  they  are  represented  to  have  had  the  aid  of  Shakspeare ;  but  as 
the  pky  is  not  superior  to  many  other  of  their  performances,  the  statement 
is,  certainly,  not  sustained  by  internal  evidence. 

To  the  dramas  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  conjointly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  what  share  each  took  in  contriving  the  plots,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  scenes ;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  Beaumont  had  the 
greater  judgment  and  the  severer  taste,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  re- 
trenching and  ccnrecting  the  luxuriances  of  Fletcher's  wit  and  &ncy.  The 
genius  of  the  former  is  also  said  to  have  leaned  more  to  tragedy  than  Hiat 
of  the  latter.  The  later  works  of  Fletcher  are  chiefly  of  a  comic  character; 
and  in  these  the  plots  are  often  inartificial  and  loosely  connected,  though  he 
k  always  lively  and  entertaining.  The  inddents  rapidly  succeed  each  other, 
and  the  dialogue  is  witty,  elegant,  and  amusing.  Dryden  considered  that 
Iletcher  understood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better 
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than  Shakspeare,  and  it  was,  therefore,  that  he  was  mueh  mcfte  frequently 
on  the  stage ;  and  with  regard  to  this,  Hallam  remarks, '  We  can  not  deny 
that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often  un&thomahle  by  an  au- 
dience ;  the  bow  was  drawn  by  a  matchlefis  hand,  but  the  shaft  went  out 
of  sight.  All  might  listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not  profound  or 
vigorous  language.  His  thoughts  are  noble  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of 
romance ;  his  metaphors  yiyid,  though  sometimes  too  forced ;  he  possesses 
the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pedantry,  though  in  many  passages  he 
strains  it  beyond  common  use ;  his  versification,  though  studiously  irregular, 
is  often  rythmical  and  sweet ;  yet  we  are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beau- 
ties. Good  lines  occur  on  every  page,  fine  ones,  rarely.  We  lay  down  the 
volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what  we  have  read,  but  Httle  of  it  re- 
mains distincily  in  the  memory.'  But  notwithstanding  this  may  be  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  subject,  still  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletdier  impress 
us  with  a  high  idea  of  their  powers  as  poets  and  dramAtaBt&  The  vast  va- 
riety and  luxurianoe  of  their  genius  seem  to  elevate  them  above  Jonson, 
though  they  were  destitate  of  his  regularity  and  solidity,  and  to  place  them 
on  the  borders  of  the  '  magic  circle'  of  Shakspeare.  The  confidence  and 
buoyancy  of  youth  are  visible  in  all  their  producticms.  They  had  not,  like 
Jonson,  tasted  of  adversity ;  and  they  had  not  the  profoundly  meditativ^ 
spirit  of  their  great  master,  who  was  cognizant  of  all  human  feelings  and 
sympathies.  They  did  not  aspire  to  his  more  elevated  creations,  but  took 
as  models  for  their  tragedies  such  of  his  comedies  as  the  *  Twelfth  Night'  and 
'  Winter's  Tale.^  life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  and 
the  exercise  of  their  genius  a  source  of  refined  delight  and  amotion.  They 
were  gentlemen  who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen — ^had  never  done 
before,  and  have  rarely  since. 

Beaunumt  and  Fletcher  *  are,^  as  Hallam  remarks,  ^  not  much  quoted,  and 
do  not  even  afford  copious  noaterials  to  those  who  cull  the  beauties  of  an- 
cient lore.'  Their  dramas  are  remarkable  for  the  continuous  interest  they 
excite,  and  pleasure  they  afford,  rather  than  for  startling  passages,  or  isolated 
beauties.    Our  extracts,  therefore,  will  be  few  and  comparatively  limited : — 

GRIEF  OF  ASPATU  FOR  THE  MARRUaS  OF  AMINTOR  AND  EYADNE. 
[Evadnef  AspaHa^  DuUij  and  other  Ladies.] 

Evadne,    Would  thou  oould'rt  SastiU  [Tb  Dula.] 

Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Ai^tia. 

Asp.    It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove  my  cheek ; 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh, 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  paciQring  the  oflfended  powers 
With  sacrifice,  Hbna  now.    This  should  have  been 
Hy  night,  and  all  your  hands  have  been  employed 
In  giving  me  a  spotless  offering 
To  yomig  Amlntor^  bed,  as  we  are  now 
For  you ;  pardon,  Evadne ;  would  my  worth 
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Were  great  as  yonrs,  or  that  the  Vag,  or  he, 
Or  both  thought  so;  perhaps  he  fouiid  me  worthless; 
But  till  he  did  so,  hi  these  ears  of  mine 
(These  ciedtdons  ears)  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 
That  art  or  love  oould  fhune. 
Evad.    Nay,  leave  this  sad  tslk,  madam. 
Aap,    Would  I  ooold,  then  tUmUd  I  leave  the  cause. 
Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse  of  the  dJsmaJ  yew. 
Evad.    That's  one  of  your  sad  songs^  matifiiyi 
Asp.    Believe  me,  'tis  a  pretty  one, 
Ev€^,    How  is  it,  madam  1 
Asp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  heane^ 

Of  the  dismal  yew; 
.    Haideqs,.  willow  brancheft  be«r, 
Say  I  died  tme. 
My  love  was  ftlse,  bat  I  was  flnn. 

From  my  honr  of  birth;. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earthi 

Madam,  good-night;  may  no  discontent 

Grow  'twixt  your  love  and  you ;  but  if  there  do, 

Liquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan, 

Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve, 

To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Love  your  lord 

No  worse  than  I;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 

Alas!  you  may  displease  htei;  so  did  1. 

This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 

Ladies,  fkrewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead. 

Come  all  aijid  watch  one  lAght  about  my  hearse; 

Bring  each  a  moumM  story  and  a  tear 

To  ofibr  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth; 

With  flattering  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round, 

Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 

Be  borne  by  vvgins  that  shall  sing  by  course 

The  truth  of  maids  and  peijuries  of  men. 
Evad.    Alas !  I  pily  thee.  [Amintar  enters.] 

Asp.    Go,  and  be  happy  in  your  lady*s  love;  [Tb  Amintar.] 

May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 

Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 

Ill  trouble  you  no  more,  yet  I  will  take' 

A  parting  Idss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 

Tou'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 

When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  youiself 

Can  know  no  pity:  thus  I  wind  myself 

Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 

That  I  was  onoe  your  love  (though  now  refbs'd) 

Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 

[7%e  Maid?s  Tragedy.] 

DISINTERESTEDNESS  OF  BIANCHA. 

Enter  Cesario  anU  a  Servant, 

Cesa,   Let  my  friend  have  entrance. 
Serv,    Sh*,  a'  shalL 
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Cesa,    Any;  I  except  none. 

8trv.    We  know  your  mind,  sir.  [ExU,] 

Cesa.    Pleasures  admit  no  bounds.    Vm  pitched  so  hjjgfa 

To  such  a  growth  of  AiU  prosperities, 

That  to  conceal  my  fortnnes  were  an  Ixifmy 

To  grateftOness,  and  those  more  liberal  faTonrs 

By  whom  my  glories  prosper.    He  that  flows 

In  gradons  and  swoln  tides  of  blest  abnndance, 

Yet  will  be  ignorant  of  his  own  fortnnes, 

Deserves  to  live  contenm'd,  and  die  forgotten: 

The  harvest  of  my  hopes  is  now  already 

Bipen'd  and  gather'd ;  I  can  fktten  youth 

With  choice  of  plenty,  and  supplies  of  comforts ; 

My  fiite  springs  in  my  own  hand,  and  111  use  it 

[Enter  two  ServaaUt  and  Biancka,] 

FSrst  8trv,    Tis  my  place. 

8ec,8erD,    Tours  1    Here,  fidr  one;  IH  aoquahit 
My  lord. 

Pirst  Serv,    He's  here;  go  to  him  boldly. 

Sec.  Sero.    Please  you 
To  let  him  understand  how  readily 
I  waited  on  your  errand  1 

First  Serv.    Saucy  fellow  1 
You  must  excuse  his  breeding. 

Cesa,    What's  the  matter  1 
Biancha?  my  Bianchal    To  your  offices  1  ExemU  Sen.] 

This  yisit^  sweet,  from  thee,  my  pret^  dear,    . 
By  how  much  more  't  was  unexpected,  comes 
So  much  the  more  timely:  witness  this  free  welcome, 
What'er  occasion  led  thee ! 

Bian,    You  may  guess,  sir; 
Yet  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

Cesa,    Prithee,  speak  it, 
liy  honest  virtuous  maid. 

Bian,    Sir,  I  have  heard 
Of  your  misfortunes ;  and  I  can  not  tell  you 
Whether  I  have  more  cause  of  joy  or  sadness, 
To  know  they  are  a  truth. 

Cesa.    What  truth,  Bianchal 
Misfortunes  1— howl— wherein? 

Bian,    You  are  disclaim'd 
For  being  the  lord  Alberto's  son,  and  publicly 
Acknowledg'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  as  mine  is : 
It  can  not  choose  but  grieve  you. 

Cesa,    Grieve  me  1    Ha,ha,  ha,  ha! 
Is  this  all? 

Bian,   'Tl^  alii 

Cesa,    Thdu  art  sorry  for  % 
I  warrant  thie;  alas,  good  soul,  Bianchal 
That  which  thou  call'st  ndsfortnne  is  my  hapi^oess; 
My  happine^,  Bianchal 

Bian,    If  you  love  me, 
It  may  prdve  mine  too. 
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Cesa,    May  it!    I  will  love  thee 
My  goodj  good  maid,  if  that  can  make  thee  happy, 
Better  and  hotter  love  thee. 

Bian,    Witiiont  hreach  then, 
Of  modesty,  I  come  to  claim  the  interest, 
Tonr  protestations,  hoth  by  vows  and  letters, 
Have  made  me  owner  of:  fh>m  the  first  honr 
I  saw  you,  I  confess  I  wish'd  I  had  been, 
Or  not  so  much  below  yonr  rank  and  greatness 
Or  not  so  much  above  those  humble  flames 
That  should  have  warm'd  my  bosom  with  a  temperate 
Equality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  as  you  utter'd  language  of  afiEbction, 
I  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on, 
Ihatl  might  torn  more  Ml  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  dorst  not  credit,  nor  yet  hope  for; 
Yet  still  as  more  I  heard,  I  wish'd  to  hear  more. 

Cesa,    Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench  1 

Bian.    WDlmgly  betray'd 
Myself  to  hopeless  bondage. 

Cesa.    A  good  girl! 
I  thought  I  should  not  miss,  whatever  thy  answer  wan 

Bian.    But  as  I  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i'  fkith 
You  may  belieye  me,  for  I  am  a  maid) 
80  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fiune 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perish'd 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  ere  have  given  consent 
To  have  xmdone'yo^r  fortunes,  by  inviting 
A  marriage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am: 
I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kiU'd  me. 

Cesa.    Pretty  heart! 
Good  soul,  alas,  alas ! 

Bian.    How  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difference  'twixt  your  birth  and  mine, 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be, 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  first-fVuits  of  my  heart. 
And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  husband, 
Now  when  you  are  at  lowest. 

Cesa,    For  a  husband  1 
Speak  sadly;  dost  thou  mean  so'} 

Bian.    In  good  deed,  sir, 
'Tifl  pure  love  makes  this  proffer. 

Cesa.    I  believe  thee. 
What  counsel  uig'd  thee  on !  tell  me ;  thy  &ther  % 
My  worshipfhl  smug  host  1    Was  't  not  he,  wench  1 
Or  mother  hostess'}  hal 

Bian.    D*  you  mock  my  parentage  1 
I  did  not  scorn  yours:  mean  folks  are  as  worthy 
To  be  wen  spoken  of,  if  they  deserve  well,      '« 
As  some  whose  only  fkme  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you  're  a  proud  poor  man !  all  your  oaths,  ^fUsehood, 
Your  vows,  deceit)  your  letters,  foiged  and  wicked  I 
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CeM,    Thond'st  be  my  wUb|  I  dm  swear. 

Bian.    Had  your  heart) 
Tour  hand,  and  ton§ae,  been  twina^  y«a  bad  reputed 
This  courtesy  a  benefit. 

Cesa.    Simplicity, 
How  prettily  thou  mor'at  me!    Why,  BiaooblW 
Report  has  cozen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fUIen 
From  my  expected  honoura  or  poaaeflaiona, 
Thou|^  from  the  hope  of  birthri^bt 

Bian.    Are  you  noti 
Then  I  am  loat  a^^ainl    I  have  a  anit  too ; 
Tou'Il  grant  it,  if  yon  be  a  good  man. 

Cesa.   Any  thing. 

Bian,    Pray  do  not  talk  of  aught  what,  I  bava  aaid  t'  ye. 

Cesa.    Ajb  I  wish  health,  I  wiU  not! 

Bian.    Pity  me; 
But  never  love  me  more ! 

Cesa.    Nay,  now  you're  cruel: 
Why  all  these  tears  1— Thou  shalt  not  go. 

Bian.    Ill  pray  ibr  you, 
That  you  may  have  a  virtuous  wifb,  a  fiur  one; 
And  when  I  'm  dead— 

Cesa.    Fie,  fle ! 

Bian.    Think  on  me  sometimes, 
With  mercy  for  this  treqpaas  1 

Cesa.    Let  us  kiss 
At  partings  aa  at  coming! 

Bian.    This  I  have 
As  a  free  dower  to  a  virgin's  grave; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  yon!  [ExU.] 

Cesa.    Harmless  Biancha! 
Unakill'd !  what  handsome  toys  are  maida  to  play  with. 

[Ii\ar  Maid  of  the  Imi.] 


PASTORAL  LOVB. 
[Ih  Oorinda.    A  Saifr  eniers.] 

Saiyr.    Through  yon  same  bending  plain. 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main, 
And  through  these  thick  woods  have  I  run, 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began, 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest 
To  get  him  fruit;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night. 
His  paramour  the  Syrinx  bright: 
But  behold  a  fiurer  sight! 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine, 
Brightest  fiiir,  thou  art  divine, 
Sprung  fh)m  great  immortal  race 
Of  the  gods,  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awfbl  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortalily. 
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Bare  with  misty  eyes  behold, 

And  live:  therefore  on  this  mould 

Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Bei^  it,  goddess,  fV-om  my  hand 

To  receive  whatever  this  land 

From  her  fbrtile  womb  doth  send 

Of  her  choice  fhiits;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells, 

Fairer  by  the  fkmoas  wells 

To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew, 

Never  better,  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 

Li  the  learned  poet's  good. 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  head  of  Bacchus;  nuts  more  brown 

Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  them ; 

Deign,  0  ikirest  fkir,  to  take  them: 

For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 

Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb. 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red, 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  berries  for  a  queen. 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat: 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield, 

The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 

I  ft-eely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong; 

Till  then,  humbly  leave  I  take. 

Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake, 

That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade, 

Under  a  broad  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go,  I  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fieiy  sun.  [ExU,] 

dor.    And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  power, 
Is  there  in'  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  I—Sure  I  am  a  mortal; 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal, 
And  she  that  bore  me,  mortal;  prick  my  hand 
And  U  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  mind  that  makes  the  young  lambs  shrink, 
Makes  me  a-cold:  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal: 
Tet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me), 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and  fkir, 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend, 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves, 
ShidI  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
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Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires, 
Or  Toioes  caUin;  me  in  dead  of  nJgfat 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  oo 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  mj  mill. 
Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  misshapen, 
Thus  mildly  kneel  to  mel    Bare  there's  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  Virgin,  that  binds  ftst 
All  rude  uncivU  bloods,  all  appetites 
That  break  their  oonflnes.    Then,  strong  chastity, 
Be  thou  my  strongest  guard;  for  here  111  dwell 
In  opposition  against  ikte  and  helL 

The  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throughout  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  not  generally  equal,  are  atill  of  much  the  same  character 
as  those  with  which  Jonson's  dramas  abound.  Of  thfiae  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

MELANCHOIiT. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly! 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't 

But  only  melancholy! 

Welcome  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies^ 
A  look  that's  £uiten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound! 

Fountain  heads,  and  patSiless  groves. 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves! 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls  I 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan ! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  fbed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley: 
Nothing's  so  daintynaweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

[Nice  Valaw,] 

SONG. 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air! 
Even  in  shadows  yon  are  fkit. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire, 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher. 
Though  your  beauty  be  confin'd, 

And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Tet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  fbund. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear! 

[fbbe  Om.] 
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THE  POWER  OF  L07E. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise 

:    Wliat  the  mighty  Love  has  done; 

Fear  examples  and  he  wise: 

Fair  Oalisto  was  a  mm: 
Leda,  saiHog  on  the  stream, 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man 
Iiove  aoconnted  hut  a  dream, 

I>oted  on  a  silver  swan ; 
Danae  in  a  brazen  tower^ 
Where  no  love  was,  loVd  a  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coy. 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do, 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo. 
Vesta,  kindUng  holy  fires 

Circled  ronnd  about  with  spies 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires. 

Doting  at  the  ahar  <Ue8; 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher. 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 


[ValetUMain,] 


BONO  TO  PAN,  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FAITHFUL 

SHEPHERDESS. 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow'rs 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow'rs, 
That  hihabit  in  the  lakes, 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes. 

Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound, 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground, 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great  and  he  is  Just, 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honoured.    Dafibdilies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies, 

Let  us  fling, 

Whilst  we  sing 

Bver  holy. 

Ever  holy, 
Bver  honoured,  ever  young  I 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 


tnhxt  tjre  /iftntitir. 


OBOBOB  CHAPlIAir— THOMAS  DEKKER— JOHN  WEBSTER — ^THOMAS  MIDDLBTOII — 
JOHN  HABSTON — ^FHHJF  MASSIN6BR — ^BOBERT  TAYLOR — ^WILLIAM  ROWLEY — 
CYRH.  TOURICEUR — GEORGE  COOKE — THOMAS  NABBES — ^BATHAHIEL  FIELD — JOHV 
DAY — ^HENRY  GLAPTHORNE — THOMAS  RABDOLFH — ^RICHARD  BROMB — JOHH  FORD 
— THOBCAS  HEYWOOD — JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

fflHE  great  dramafasts  with  whom  we  have  been  engaged  during  the  last 
X  two  lectures,  have  absorbed  so  much  of  our  time  imd  attention,  that 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  notice  much  more  briefly  those  of  their  contem- 
poraries who  are  still  to  pass  in  review  before  us.  Of  these.  Chapman, 
Dekker,  Webster,  Middleton,  Marston,  and  Massinger,  first  claim  our  at- 
tention. 

GsoBOE  Chafmait  was  bom  at  Hitching  Hill,  Hertfordshire,  in  1557. 
He  commenced  his  collegiate  studies  at  Oxford,  and  finished  them  at 
Cambridge;  but  in  consequence  of  devoting  himself  at  both  universities  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  to  the  exclusion  of  philosophy  and  logic,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  his  degree  at  either.  From  Cambridge  he  re- 
paired to  London,  when  the  gracefulness  of  his  manners  and  the  elegance 
of  his  taste  soon  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance,  and  even  intimacy, 
of  Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  other  leading  wits  of  the  age.  Chapman 
commenced  his  literary  career  with  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
This,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  production  of  great  value  and  interest  It  is 
written  in  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  old  English  measure  of  fourteen 
syllables ;  but  notwithstanding  this  heavy  drawback,  such  passages  as  the 
following  description  from  the  thirteenth  book,  of  Neptune  and  his  chariot, 
exhilnt,  with  great  clearness,  the  force  and  energy  of  the  translation : — 

He  took  much  mth  to  see  the  Greeks  from  Troy  receive  such  01, 
And  mightily  incens'd  with  Jove,  stoop'd  straight  from  that  steep  hill; 
That  shook  as  he  flew  ofi",  so  hard  his  parting  prew'd  the  height, 
The  woods  and  all  the  great  hills  near,  tremhled  beneath  the  weight 
Of  his  immortal  moving  feet:  three  steps  he  only  took, 
Before  he  fKr  off  ^gas  reached;  but  with  the  fourth  it  shook 
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With  his  dread  entry.    In  the  depth  of  those  sess  he  did  hold 

His  bright  and  glorious  palace,  bollt  of  never-msting  gold; 

And  there  arrived,  he  put  in  coach  his  brasen-fboted  steeds, 

All  golden-maned,  and  paced  with  wings,  and  all  in  golden  weeds 

He  clothed  himself;  the  golden  scourge,  most  elegantly  done, 

He  took,  and  mounted  to  his  seat,  and  then  the  God  begun 

To  drive  his  chariot  through  the  waves.    From  whirlpits  every  way 

The  whales  exulted  under  him,  and  knew  their  king;  the  sea 

For  Joy  did  open,  and  his  horse  so  light  and  swiftly  flew, 

Che  under  axle-tree  of  brass  no  drop  of  water  drew. 

The  beauiy  of  Ghapzoan^s  compound  Homeric  epitibetB,  such  as  silTer- 
footed  Tiietis,  triple-feathered  helm,  the  &ir-haired  boy,  high-walled  Thebes, 
and  the  stzong-winged  bmce,  bear  the  impress  of  a  poetical  imagination, 
cbaste  yet  luxuriant 

Chapman's  first  pky,  Tke  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria^  was  produced  in 
1598 ;  but  as  a  dramatist,  he  did  not  realize  the  expectations  which  his 
translations  had  excited.  He  continued  to  furnish,  for  the  stage,  frequent 
tragedies  and  comedies  for  over  twenty  years,  yet  of  the  sixteen  that  have 
descended  to  us,  all  are  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  not  one  posseesea  the 
creative  and  vivifying  power  of  dramatic  genius.  In  didactac  ohservation 
and  description,  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  he  has  been  praised  for 
possessing  ^  more  thinking'  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  dramatic 
muse.  His  judgment,  however,  vanishes  in  action ;  for  his  plots  are  unnat- 
ural, and  his  style  is  too  hard  and  artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  delineation 
of  character.  The  best  of  his  plays  are  Bu99y  D^Ambais,  Byron^s  Conspir- 
ocy,  All  Fools,  and  The  Gentleman  Usher,  Chapman's  dramas  do  not 
contain  many  striking  passages,  but  the  following  invocation  for  a  Spirit  of 
Intelligence,  in  'Bussy  D'Ambois,'  is  worthy  of  very  high  praise : — 


- 1  long  to  know 


How  my  dear  mistress  ftres,  and  be  infbrm'd 
"What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incenaod  lord.    Hethooght  the  spirit^ 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  peiplex'd  presage, 
Threw  his  changed  count'nanoe  headlong  into  clouds: 
,  His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  fluse : 
He  knook'd  his  ohm  against  his  darkened  breast^ 
And  struck  a  churlish  sileiioe  through  his  powoEi. 
Terror  of  darkness  1    0  thou  king  of  flames  1 
That  with  the  musio-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  dear  light  out  of  crystal  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instinctive  Are  about  the  world ; 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night 
That  deeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  riddle. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never  sua 
Sticks  his  fiu'-darted  beams;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
When  sense  is  blindest:  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  onude,  that»  for  fear 
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Of  some  ill  it  includes,  wooM  iUn  lie  hid: 
And  rifle  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light 

In  addition  to  his  transktion  of  the  lEad,  already  noticed,  Chapman  pro- 
duced a  version  of  Homer's  *  Odyssey,'  and  one  of  *  The  Works  and  Days'  of 
Hesiod  He  also  completed  a  translation  of '  Hero  and  Leander,'  whidi  bad 
been  b^un  by  Marlow.  His  life  is  represented  to  have  been  one  continu- 
ous scene  of  content  and  prosperity,  thus  Gontrasting  remarkably  with  the 
lives  of  the  great  m^ority  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries.  In  his  personal 
habits  he  was  temperate  and  pious,  and,  according  to  Oldys, '  preserved  in 
his  conduct  the  true  dignity  of  poetry,  which  he  compared  to  the  flower  of 
the  sun,  that  disdains  to  open  its  leaves  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper.' 
The  life  of  this  venerable  scholar  and  poet  closed  in  1634,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-seven  yean. 

Thomas  Dskkeb  was,  perhaps,  a  few  years  younger  than  Chapman, 
though  he  conmienced  his  dramatic  career  at  about  the  same  time.  Nei- 
ther the  period  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  is  now  known,  nor  have  we  any 
record  of  his  £unily  or  of  his  early  studies.  He  was  evidently,  however,  a 
good  scholar,  and  was  a  very  industrious  writer,  having  himself  produced, 
according  to  Collier,  more  than  twenty  entire  dramas,  besides  a  number  con- 
jointly with  other  dramatists.  He  was,  for  some  time,  connected  with  Ben 
Jonson  in  writing  for  the  Admiral's  theatre ;  but  Jonson  and  he  became, 
eventually,  bitter  enemies,  and  the  former,  in  his  *•  Poetaster,'  satirized  Dekker 
under  the  character  of  Crispinus,  representing  himself  as  Horace.  Jonson's 
charges  against  his  adversary  are, '  his  arrogancy  and  impudence  in  com- 
mending his  own  things,  and  for  his  translating.'  To  these  charges  Dekker 
r^Hed  in  his  SaHromastix^  or  the  Uhtmsdngi  the  Humorcue  Poet^  in  which 
Jonson  appears  as  Horace  junior.  There  is  more  rsdllery  and  abuse  in  Dek- 
ker's  answer  than  wit  or  poetry,  but  it  was  well  received  by  the  play-going 
pubhc  Dekker's  Fortunatu8y  or  the  Wishing  Cap,  unites  the  simplicity  of 
prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry,  and  is,  perhaps,  his  best  drama.  His  poetic 
diction  is  choice  and  elegant,  but  he  often  wanders  into  absurdity.  Passages 
like  the  following  are  firequent  in  his  plays,  and  would  do  honor  to  any 
dramatist  :—- 

PATIENCE. 

Patience  I  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace : 
Of  an  the  virtaes,  'tis  nearest  kin  to  heaven : 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  Bufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit: 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath'd. 

FEMALE  HONOUR  AND  SHAME  CONTRASTED. 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  I  loved  them  best 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this :  when  in  the  street 
A  Air,  young  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
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She  seem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  passed  by. 

And  I  to  all  a  raven:  every  eye 

That  follow'd  her,  went  with  a  bashfVil  gUnce : 

At  me  each  bold  and  Jeering  countenance 

Darted  forth  scorn :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 

Some  tower  nnvanqnish'd,  would  they  all  vafl : 

'Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  sail ; 

She,  crown'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them ; 

I,  though  with  ftoe  mask'd,  could  not  'scape  the  hem : 

For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  such, 

Because  they  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  man, 

Drest  up  in  civilest  shape,  a  courtesan. 

Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown, 

Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

THE  PICTURE  OF  A  LADY  SEEN  BY  HER  LOVER. 

My  Infelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye, 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown, 

These  lips  look  fVesh  and  lively  as  her  own; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas!  now  I  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion:  here  'tis  read; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence, 

In  her  white  bosom ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all !    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford ; 

Nothing  of  her  but  this  !    This  can  not  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  feed, 

Ab  in  her  co£Sn.    Hence,  then,  idle  art. 

True  love's  best  pictur!d  on  a  true  love's  heart 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead. 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  fHend,  lie  there. 

Dekker^B  life  was  passed  in  iiregularity  and  poverty,  presenting  thus,  a 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  Chapman.  He  was,  according  to  Oldjs,  three 
years  in  King's  Bench  prison ;  thus  reminding  us  of  one  of  his  own  beauti- 
ful lines: — 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 

He  died  in  want  and  despair,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1688. 

John  Webster  was  another  of  that  race  of  remarkable  contemporary' 
dramatists  about  whose  early  life  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  supposed  to  have  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of  Dek- 
ker,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  both  died  m  the  same  year.    Webster,  it  has 
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been  said,  was  at  one  time  clerk  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  Holbom ;  butDjce, 
the  editor  of  his  works,  searched  the  register  of  the  parish  for  hb  name 
without  success.  He  commenced  his  dramatic  course  of  writing  conjointly 
with  Dekker — a  practice  at  that  time,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice,  very  common.  The  dramas  which  he  produced  unaided,  are,  The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,  Guise,  or  the  Masseurs  of  France,  The  DeviCs  Law- Case, 
Appius  and  Virginia,  and  The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona. 

'  The  White  Devil,'  and  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfy'  have  divided  the  opioion 
of  critics  as  to  their  relative  merits.  They  are  both  powerful  dramas,  though 
filled  with  '  supernumerary  horrors.'  The  former  was  not  successful  on  iLe 
stage,  which  so  incensed  the  *  noble-minded'  author,  that  in  a  dedication 
which  accompanied  its  publication,  he  introduces  the  following  sarcastic  re- 
mark : — *  Most  of  the  people  that  come  to  the  play-house  resemble  those  ig- 
norant asses  who,  visiting  stationers'  shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for 
good  books,  but  new  books.'  Webster  was  accused  of  being  a  slow  writer, 
but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  example  of  Euripides,  and  confessed  that 
he  did  not  write  with  a  goose  quill  winged  with  two  feathers.  In  this 
slighted  drama  there  are  some  exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feel- 
ing. The  grief  of  a  group  of  mourners  Qver  a  dead  body  is  thus  beautifully 
described: — 

I  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  corse, 

And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 

'Tween  dolefiil  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies. 

Such  as  old  grandames  watching  by  the  dead 

Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with ;  that  believe  me, 

I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room. 

They  were  so  o'ercharged  with  water. 

The  funeral  dirge  also,  for  Marcello,  sung  by  his  mother,  possesses  that 
intenseness  of  feeling  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  elements  which 
it  contemplates : — 

Call  for  the  robin  red-breast,  and  the  wren, 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  nnbnried  men. 

Call  nnto  his  i^eral  dole, 

The  ant,  the  fleld-monse,  and  the  mole, 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 

And,  when  gray  tombs  are  robb'd,  sustain  no  hann; 

Bat  keep  the  wolf  fkr  thence,  that's  foe  to  men. 

For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again. 

^The  Duchess  of  Malfy'  abounds  more  in  the  terrible  than  'The  White 
Devil.'  It  turns  on  the  mortal  offence  which  the  lady  givea  to  her  two 
proud  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  a  cardinal,  by  indulging 
in  a  generous,  though  in&tuated  passion,  for  Antonio,  her  steward.  This 
passion,  a  subject  always  most  difficult  to  treat,  is  managed  in  this  case  with 
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infinite  delicacy ;  and,  m  a  fiitnation  of  great  peril  for  the  aathor,  she  con- 
descends, without  being  degraded,  and  dedares  the  affection  with  which  her 
dependant  has  inspired  her,  without  losmg  an j  thing  of  dignitjr  and  respect 
The  last  scene  of  this  play  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  which  ereiy  attentive  stu- 
dent of  early  English  dramatic  literature  must  feel  to  be  peculiar  to  Webster. 
By  an  act  of  the  most  refined  cruelty  Ferdinand,  the  duke,  sends  a  troop  of 
madmen  from  the  hospiUd  to  make  a  concert  round  the  duchess,  who  has 
been  seized  and  cast  into  prison.  This  troop  is  led  by  Bosola,  one  of  the 
duke's  officers,  who,  after  the  lunatics  have  ended  their  dancing  and  singing, 
enteiB  the  prison,  and  with  the  following  terrific  scene  the  drama  doses : — 

,DBATH  OF  THE  DUCHESS. 

IHek.    Isbemadtool 

Bos.    I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Ihuk,    Ha  I  my  tomb  1 
Thou  speaklst  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-be^, 
Qasping  for  breath:  I>08t  thon  perceive  me  sickl 

Bot.    Tes,  and  tbe  more  dangerously,  slnoe  thy  sickness  ti  insensible. 

Dmch,    Thou  art  not  mad  sore :  dost  know  me  1 

Bos.    Tes. 

Ihuk.    Who  am  II 

Bos,  Thou  art  a  box  of  wonnseed;  at  best  but  a  salvatoiy  of  green  mummy. 
What's  this  fleshi  a  little  crudded  milk,  fimtastical  puff-paste.  Our  bodies  are 
weaker  thair  those  paper-prisons  boys  use  to  keep  flies  in,  more  contemptible ;  shice 
ours  is  to  preserve  earth-woims.  Didst  thou  ever  see  alark  in  a  cage  1  Such  is  the 
soul  in  the  body;  this  world  is  like  her  little  turf  of  grtss ;  and  the  heavens  o'er 
our  heads  like  her  looking-glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable  knowledge  of  the  small 
ccmipasB  of  our  prison. 

Dwh.    Am  not  I  thy  duchess  1 

Bos.  Thou  art  some  great  woman,  sure,  fbr  riot  begins  to  sit  on  thy  fi>rehead  (dad 
in  gray  hahs)  twenty  years  sooner  than  on  a  merry  milkmaid's.  Thou  sleepest  worse, 
than  if  a  mouse  should  be  forced  to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear :  a  little  iniknt 
that  breeds  its  teeth,  should  It  lie  with  thee,  would  ciy  out,  as  if  thou  wert  the  more 
unquiet  bedfellow. 

Ihuh,    I  am  Duchess  of  Malfy  still. 

Bos.    That  makes  thy  deeps  so  broken. 
Olories,  like  glow-worms,  afltr  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  lopk'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Dwk.    Thou  art  very  plain. 

Bos.    My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the  living. 
I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Duck.    And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tombi 

Bos.    Tes. 

DucA.    Let  me  be  a  little  merry. 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  iti 

Bos.    Nay,  resolve  me  first;  of  what  fhshionl 

/AmA.    Why,  do  we  grow^fkatastical  hi  our  death-bed  1 
Do  we  alfoct  ftshion  in  the  grave  Y 

Bos.  Most  ambitiously.  Princes'  images  on  their  tombs  do  not  lie  as  they  were 
wont,  seeming  to  pray  up  to  heaven:  but  with  their  hands  under  their  cheeks  (as  if 
they  died  of  the  toothache):  they  are  not  carved  with  their  eyes  fixed  iqson  the 
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Stan ;  but,  as  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  vgoa.  tile  world,  tii«  feif-«niie  wty  they 
seem  to  turn  their  flu»s. 

Dtuh.    Let  me  know  fUly,  therefore,  the  eflM 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation, 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  chamel. 

Bos,    Now  I  shall. 

[A  coffin^  eordSf  and  a  M  pnduMd,] 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely  broCkers; 
And  may  it  arriye  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

Duch,    Let  me  see  it 
I  have  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 

Bos,    This  is  yoor  last  presence  chamber 

Car,    0,  my  sweet  lady. 

Duck.    Peace,  it  afiKghts  not  me. 

Bos.    I  am  the  common  bellman, 
That  nsnally  is  sent  to  condemned  persons 
The  night  before  they  suffer. 

Duch,    Even  now  thou  said'st 
Thou  wast  a  tomb-maker. 

Bos,    'Twas  to  bring  you 
By  degrees  to  mortification;  Listen. 

DIRGE. 

Hark,  now  every  thing  is  stiU ; 

This  screech-owl,  and  the  whistle  shrill. 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud, 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent; 

Your  length  in  clay  's  now  competent. 

A  long  war  disturbed  your  mind; 

Here  your  perfoct  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  what  is  't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  1 

Sin,  their  conception;  their  birth,  weeping: 

Their  Ufe,  a  general  mist  of  error. 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweety 

Don  dean  linen,  bathe  your  feet : 

And,  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check,) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

'Tis  now  ttjJl  tide  'tween  night  and  day: 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Car,    Hence,  villains,  tyrants,  murderers ;  alas ! 
What  will  you  do  with  my  ladyl    Call  for  help. 

Duch,    To  whomi  to  our  next  neighbours  1    They  are  mad  folkflif 
Farewell,  Cariola, 

I  pray  thee  look  thou  giv'st  my  little  hcff 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold;  and  let  the  girl 
flay  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep.— Now  what  you  please; 
What  death  1 

Bos.    Strangling.    Here  are  your  ezecationerB. 

Duah,    I  forgive  them. 
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The  apoplexy,  catanh,  or  oongh  o'  ibB  Imiga, 
Would  do  B»  much  as  they  do. 

Bos,    Doth  not  death  fright  yoal 

Ihuh.    Who  woidd  be  aAraid  on  % 
Knowing  to  meet  soch  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world 

Bos.    Yet  methinka, 
The  manner  of  yonr  death  ahonld  much  afflict  yon: 
This  cord  should  terrify  yoo. 

Duch.    Not  a  whit 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  ha^e  my  throat  cat 
With  diamonds,  or  to  be  smother'd 
With  cassia  1  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearisi 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 
For  men  to  take  their  exits:  and  'tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges^ 
You  may  open  them  both  ways :  any  way  (for  heay'n  sake), 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering:  tell  my  brothers 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I'm  well  awake) 
Best  gift  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fkult; 
I'd  not  be  tedious  to  you. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me. 
Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 
As  princes'  palaces:  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 
They  then  may  feed  in  quiet  [Tkey  strangle  her,  knedi$ig.] 

[Ferdinand  enters^] 

t^d.    Is  she  dead? 

Bos.    She  is  what  yon  would  have  her. 
Fix  your  eyes  here. 

Ferd,    Constantly. 

Bos,    Do  you  not  weept 
Other  sins  only  speak;  murder  shrieks  out» 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd,    Cover  her  fitce :  mine  eyes  dazzle :  she  died  young. 

Bos.    I  think  not  so:  her  infelicity 
Beem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Ferd.    She  and  I  were  twins: 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 

Thohas  Middletok,  bom  about  1560,  was,  ]iimself,the  author  of  more 
than  twenty  plays,  and  was  also  frequently  engaged  with  others  in  the 
production  of  dramas  and  courtrpageants.  In  1620,  he  stood  so  high  in 
public  favor,  that  he  was  made  chronologer,  or  city  poet,  of  London — ^an 
office  which  Ben  Jonson  was  proud,  afterward,  to  fill.  Middleton  died  in 
July,  1627,  at  the  age  of  about  sixtj-eight. 
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The  dramas  of  liGddleton  have  no  strongl j-maiked  character.  Perhaps 
his  hest  are  Woman  Beware  of  Women,  The  Witehj  and  A  Game  of  Chese^ 
The  foUomog  sketch  of  married  happiness,  from  liie  first  of  these  plays,  is 
delicate,  and  finely  e3q>res6ed : — 

HAPPINESS  OF  MARRIED  LIFE. 


How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not  t  not  another  like  it : 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  In  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  bat  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicions  breath  marriage  sends  forth! 
The  violet  bed  's  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust, 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride, 
Is  but  a  fldr  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 
—  Now  for  a  welcome, 
Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man; 
A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  fhll  as  longt 

'The  Witch'  of  this  author  is  supposed,  by  many  critics,  to  have  supplied 
the  witchcraft  scenery,  and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations  of  Shakspeare's 
Macbeth ;  but  the  supernatural  agents  of  Middleton  are  the  old  witches  of 
'  legendary  story,  and  not  the  dim  mysterious  unearthly  beings  that  accost 
Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath.  The  Charm  Song  is  much  the  same  in  both 
plays:— 

[Th€  witches  going  about  the  Canddron.] 

Black  spirits  and  white;  red  spirits  and  gray; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  min^e  may. 
Titty,  TifBn,  keep  it  stiff  in; 
Firedrake,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky ; 
Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in ; 
Round,  around,  around,  abont^  about; 
All  ill  come  running  in;  all  good  keep  out! 
First  WUeh.    Here  's  the  blood  of  a  bat 
Mecate.    Put  in  that;  oh  put  in  that 
See.  WUck,    Here  's  libbard's  bane. 
Huaie.    Put  In  again. 

Pirst  Witch,    The  Juice  of  toad,  the  oil  of  adder. 
Sec.  WUck.    Those  will  make  the  younker  madder. 
AU.    Round,  around,  around,  &c. 

The  flight  of  the  witches  by  moonlight  is  described  with  a  wild  gusto  and 
ddig^t,  that  confer,  upon  the  dramatist,  the  credit  of  true  poetical  imagina- 
tion. We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  following  scene  is  greatly  surpassed 
by  even  Shakspeaie : — 
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[Salter  ibtMk,  SttdUn,  Bbppo,  mUL  Mir  WUAes,] 

Bee,    The  moon  *n  «  gsBont;  see  hour  brisk  ahe  rides  t 

SUid,    Here  's  a  rich  evemos,  Hecete. 

Hec.    Ay,  Sb  't  not,  wenches, 
To  take  a  jonrney  of  ftve  thousand  miles  1 

Hop,    Onrs  will  be  more  UKilgfat. 

Hec,    Oh,  it  win  be  precious.    Heard  you  the  owl  yetl 

Stad.    Briefly  in  the  copse 
As  we  came  through  now. 

Hee.    'Tis  high  time  for  us  tiien. 

Stad,    There  was  a  bat  hvaag  at  my  lips  three  times 
As  we  came  thro*  the  woods,  and  drank  her  fill : 
Old  Puckle  saw  her. 

Hee,    You  are  fortunate  ttiE 
The  very  screech-owl  lights  upon  your  shoulder, 
And  woos  you  like  a  pigeon.    Axe  you  ftunishedl 
HaTO  you  your  ointments  1 

Stad,    AIL 

Hee,    Prepare  to  flight  liien: 
rn  oyertake  you  swiftiy. 

Stad,    Hie,  then,  Hecate: 
We  shall  be  up  betunes. 

Hec.    Ill  reach  you  quickly.  [7^  Ascend.] 

[Enter  Firesttme.] 

Fin,  They  are  all  gobg  a-birding  to-night.  They  talk  of  fowls  T  th' air  that  fly 
by  day;  Fm  sore  they'll  be  a  company  of  foul  sluts  there  to-night  If  we  ha^  not 
mortality  ail^ar'd,  I'll  be  hang'd,  for  they  are  able  to  putriQr  it  to  infbot  a  whole 
region.    She  spies  me  now. 

Hee,    What !  Firestone,  our  sweet  soni 

Fin,    A  litde  sweeter  than  some  of  you;  or  a  dunghill  were  too  good  ibr  one. 

Hee.    How  much  bast  there  1 

Fire,  Nineteen,  and  all  brave  plump  ones ;  besides  six  lizards,  and  three  Mr- 
pontine  eggs. 

Hee.    Dear  and  sweet  boy  1    What  herbs  hast  thou  1 

Fire.    I  have  some  mar-mattfai  and  mandragon. 

Bee,    Mar-maritin  and  maadragora  ttiou  wouM'st  say. 

Fin.  Here's  pannaz  too.  Ithankthee;  mypanakesi  amsure,  withkneeliqg 
down  to  cut  'em. 

Hee^    And  selago. 
Hedge  Hissop  too  I    How  near  he  goes  my  cnttfaigBl 
Were  they  all  crept  by  moonlight  1 

Fire.    Every  blade  of  'em,  or  I'm  a  mooncalf,  mother. 

Hee.    Hie  thee  home  with  'euL 
Look  well  to  th'  house  to-night;  I  am  fbr  aloft. 

JF^.  Aloft)  quoth  yoni  I  would  you  would  faroak  yovr  neck  once,  that  I 
might  have  all  qol^y.  [Aside.]  Haik,  hark,  motherl  fheyareabove  the  steeple 
already,  flying  over  yo«r  head  with  a  noise  of  musicians. 

Hec    They  are,  Indeed;  help  me  1  help  me  I  I'm  too  kte  cJse. 

SONG. 

[latteaJraflMV.] 

Come  away,  come  away, 
Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away, 
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Btc,    I  come,  I  oome,  I  oome,  I  OMne ; 
With  all  the  speed  I  may; 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Where's  Btadlini 
Above,    Here. 

Hee.    Where's  Pucklel 
Above.    Here. 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwain  too : 
We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  yon. 
Come  away,  make  np  the  count. 
Hec.    I  will  but  'noint,  and  then  I  mount. 

[A  Spirit  descends  in  the  shape  of  a  cat.] 
Above,    There's  one  come  down  to  fetch  his  dues; 
A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood ; 
And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muse,  I  muse, 
Since  th'  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 
Mec.    Oh,  art  thou  come ; 
What  news,  what  uews  1 
SpirU.    An  goes  still  to  our  delight 
Either  come,  or  else 
Refuse,  revise. 
Hee,    Now  I  am  famished  for  the  flight 
fire.    Hark,  hark  I    The  cat  sings  a  brave  treble 

In  her  own  language. 
Hec.    [Ascending  vHth  the  Spirit.]    Now  I  go,  now  I  fly. 
Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I. 
Oh,  what  dainty  pleasure  'tis 
To  ride  hi  the  air, 
When  the  moon  shines  fkir, 
And  sing  and  dance,  and  toy  and  kiss  1 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains, 
Over  seas,  our  mistress'  fountains, 
Over  steep  towers  and  turrets. 
We  fly  by  night,  'mongst  troops  of  spirits. 
No  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  sounds ; 
No  howl  of  wolves,  no  yelp  of  hounds ; 
No,  not  the  noise  of  waters'  breach, 
Or  cannon's  roar  our  height  can  leadi. 
Above,    No  ling  of  bells,  Ae, 

JoBV  Marstoh  was  a  rough  and  vigoroiis  satirist,  m  well  as  a  diwaatic 
writar.  He  was,  for  some  time,  a  student  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Othrdy 
but  where  he  was  bom,  or  of  what  family  descended,  is  not  known.  His 
principal  dramas  are  2%«JtfaAxm<s»<,  a  comedy  perfonned  in  1600^  AiUonio 
mi  MiUidm,  a  tragedy,  in  1008,  Tk$  InaatmU  ObcmAisa,  and  Wkmi  Tm 
Wiil.  Besides  these  dramas,  Manton  wrote,  in  connection  with  Jonson  and 
Chapman,  the  unfortunate  comedy  of  '  Eastward  Hoe.*  He  was  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  satires  also,  under  the  title  of  7%e  Scourge  €f  the  VUlmfif, 
His  death  occunred  m  1614,  and  the  last  literary  labor  of  the  great  SbsAoh 
peare  is  represented  to  have  been  the  editing  of  his  pkiys. 

Haslitt  remarks  that  'Manton's  forte  was  not  sympathy  either  witli  the 
stronger  or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  scorn  and  bitter  indigoatian 
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against  the  vioea  and  follies  of  men,  which  vented  itself  either  in  comic  iiony, 
or  loflj  invectiyes.'  The  following  humorous  sketch  of  a  scholar  and  his 
dog,  is  worthy  of  any  poet,  however  exalted  his  genius  or  reputation : — 

I  was  a  scholar;  seyen  usefbl  springs 

Did  I  deflower  in  qnotatlons 

Of  crossed  opinions  'bout  the  sool  of  man : 

The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt 

DeU^ht,  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  baus'd  leaves, 

Toss'd  o'er  the  dances,  pored  on  the  old  print 

Of  titled  words :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

While  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  baited  my  flesh, 

Shrank  up  my  veins :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept 

And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 

Aquinas,  Scotas,  the  musty  saw 

Of  Antick  Donate :  still  my  spaniel  slept 

Still  on  went  I ;  first,  an  sU  anima; 

Then,  an  it  were  mortal.    0  hold,  hold ;  at  that 

They're  at  brain  buffets,  fell  by  the  ears  amain 

Pell-mell  together;  still  my  spaniel  slept 

Then,  whether  'twere  corporeal,  local,  flxt, 

Ex  traduce^  but  whether  't  had  ftee  will 

Or  no,  hot  philosophers 

Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  propt; 

I  stagger'd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 

But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observ'd,  and  pried, 

Stufit  noting-books :  and  stUl  my  spaniel  slept 

At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd ;  and  by  yon  sky. 

For  ought  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  I. 

Philip  Massinoer  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  in  1584.  His  &ther,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  plays,  was  in  the  servioe  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke ;  and  as  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  intrusted  with  letters  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  his  situation  must  haye  beeh  a  confidentia]  one.  In  1601,  Mas- 
singer  entered  St.  Albania  Hall,  Oxford ;  but  during  the  four  years  which  he 
passed  at  the  uniyersity,  he  appHed  his  mmd  exdusiyely  to  romances  and 
poetry,  and,  consequently,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  left  without  his  de- 
gree. On  quitting  Oxford,  he  repaired  to  London,  there  to  improye  his  po- 
etic fsaxcy  by  inteicourse  with  the  men  and  manners  of  the  metropolis.  He 
soon  after  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  for  a  number  of  yeais  he  had 
to  struggle  with  poyerty,  and  its  usual  attendant,  distress.  In  1614,  he  made 
a  joint  application  with  Field  and  Dabome,  two  brother  dramatists,  to  the 
manager,  Henslowe,  for  the  loan  of  fiye  pounds,  stating  that  without  it  they 
could  not  he  hailed.  The  sequel  of  Massinger's  history  is  only  an  enumera- 
tion of  his  plays.  He  wrote  a  great  many  dramas,  of  which  eighteen  haye 
been  preserved,  and  his  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  On  the  eyening 
of  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1639,  he  retired  to  rest  in  his  own  house  at 
Bankside,  Southwark,  in  his  usual  health,  and  the  next  morning  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  He  was  interred  at  St  Mary  Oyery's  Church,  Southwark, 
m  the  same  grave  which  had  previously  reoeived  the  remains  of  Fletcher; 
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and  upon  the  stone  that  indicated  their  last  zesting  place.  Sir  Aston  Cock- 
aine  incribed  the  following  quaint  epitaph : — 

•*  In  the  same  graTe  Fletcher  was  buried,  here 
Lies  the  stage-poet,  Philip  Massinger. 
Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  IHends, 
And  now  one  grave  in<^udes  them  at.  their  ends. 
So  whom  on  earth  nothing  did  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  fames  they  lie,  in  spite  of  death. 

Massinger  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  conjointlj  with  Fletcher,  Middletou, 
Rowley,  Field,  Dekker,  and  others ;  and  such  was  lus  popularity  that  most 
of  his  contemporaries  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  thus  connected  with  him. 
Of  the  dramas  exclusively  his  own.  The  Virgin  Martyr^  The  Bondman,  The 
FaUd  Dowry,  The  City  Madam,  m^A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  are 
his  best  known  productions.  Massinger's  comedy  resembles,  in  its  eccentric 
strength  and  wayward  exhibitions  of  himian  nature,  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 
The  greediness  of  avarice,  the  tyranny  of  unjust  laws,  and  the  miseries  of 
poverty,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The  luxuries  and  vices  of  a  city 
life,  also,  afforded  scope  for  his  indignant  and  forcible  invective.  The  trage- 
dies of  Massinger  have  a  calm  and  dignified  seriousness,  and  a  lofty  pride,  that 
impresses  the  imagination  very  powerfully.  His  genius  was  more  eloquent 
and  descriptive  than  impassioned  and  inventive ;  yet  his  pictures  of  suffering 
virtue,  its  struggles  and  its  trials,  are  calculated  to  touch  the  heart,  as  well 
as  gratify  the  taste.  The  versification  is  so  smooth  and  mellifiuous,  as  to  be 
second  only  to  that  of  Shakspeare. 

Massinger's  dramas  afford  fine  scope  for  extracts,  but  our  space  will  allow 
us  to  introduce  only  the  following : — 

A  MIDNIGHT  SCENE. 
[AngdOj  an  Angela  aUends  Dorothea  as  a  Page.] 

Dor,    My  book  and  taper. 

Ang,    Here,  most  holy  mistress. 

Dor.    Thy  voice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I  never 
■  Was  ravish'd  with  a  more  celestial  sound. 
Were  every  servant  in  the  world  like  thee, 
So  MX  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 
To  dwell  with  us :  thy  name  is  Angelo, 
And  like  that  name  thon  art.    Get  thee  to  rest ; 
Thy  yonth  with  too  much  watching  is  opprest 

Ang.    No,  my  dear  lady.    I  could  weary  stars, 
And  force  the  wakefhl  moon  to  lose  her  eyes. 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  I'm  singiog  with  some  quire  in  heaven. 
So  blest  I  h<^d  me  in  yonr  company. 
Therefore  my  most  lov'd  mistress,  do  not  bid 
Tour  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence; 
For  then  you  break  his  heart. 

Dor.    Be  nigh  me  stiU,  then. 
Z 
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In  gokkB  letten  down  rn  lei  that  daj 

Whkh  gATe  thee  to  me.    Little  did  I  hope 

To  meet  soch  worlds  of  comfort  hi  thyself 

This  littlei,  pretty  body,  whea  I,  eoaung 

Forth  of  the  temple,  heaid  my  beggw-boy. 

My  sweet-lkoed,  godly  beggw-boy,  anve  an  atans, 

WhUdi  with  glad  hand  I  gave,  with  faKky  hand; 

And  when  I  took  thee  heme,  my  most  chaste  boaoa 

Methonght^  was  filled  with  no  hot  wanton  fire. 

Bat  with  a  holy  flame,  monntiDg  nnce  higher, 

On  wings  of  cfaembims,  than  it  did  before. 

Ang.    Proud  am  I  that  my  lady's  modest  eye 
80  likes  so  poMT  a  serrant. 

Dor.    1  hare  oflfer'd 
Handfhls  of  gold  but  to  behold  thy  parents 
I  would  leaTe  kingdoms,  were  I  qneen  of  some, 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  ftther ;  !br,  the  son 
Bewitching  me  so  deeply  with  his  presence, 
He  that  begat  him  most  do  't  ten  times  more. 
I  pray  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  show  me  thy  parents; 
Be  not  asham'd. 

Ang.    I  am  not:  I  did  never 
Know  who  my  mother  was;  bat,  by  yon  pakce, 
Fill'd  with  bright  hear'nly  ooortiers,  I  dare  assore  yon. 
And  pawn  these  eyes  upon  it,  and  thii  hand, 
My  fkther  is  in  heav'n:  and,  pretty  mistress, 
If  yonr  illnstrions  honr-glaas  spend  his  sand 
No  worse,  than  yet  it  doth,  apon  my  lift, 
You  and  I  both  shall  meet  my  fiither  there. 
And  he  shall  bid  yon  welcome. 

Dor.    A  bless'd  day. 

[Vurgiii  Martyr.] 

COMPASSION  FOB  MISFORTUNE. 

Luke.    No  word,  sir, 
I  hope  shall  give  offence;  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  alond, 
I  glory  in  the  bravery  of  yonr  mind, 
To  which  yonr  wealth  's  a  servant    Not  that  riches 
Is,  or  should  be,  contemn'd,  it  being  a  blessing 
I>eriv'd.  from  heaven,  and  by  yonr  industry 
PuU'd  down  upon  you;  but  in  this,  dear  sir. 
Ton  have  many  equal:  such  a  man's  possessions 
Extend  as  flu*  as  yours:  a  second  hath 
His  bags  as  Aill;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  voice:  but  the  distinctioo 
And  noble  difference  by  which  you  are 
Divided  ttom  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Gentle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  plenty; 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  in  your  bowels 
Of  others*  miseries  (I  have  found  it,  sir; 
Heaven  keep  me  thankful  for  It  I),  while  they  are  caxs*d 
As  rigid  and  inexorable       *       * 
Tour  aff^biUty  and  mildness,  clothed 
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In  tlie  gannents  of  your  thaakAiI  debtors'  1»eatb, 
Shall  everywhere,  though  yoa  strive  to  conoeal  % 
Be  seen,  and  wonderM  at,  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.    Whereas,  such 
As  are  bom  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so. 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings, 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that^  by  odds 
Of  strength,  nsnrp  and  tyrannize  o'er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection.       *       * 
Can  you  think,  sir, 

In  your  unquertion'd  wisdom,  I  beseeoh  yox^ 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry, 
•    His  wife  tum'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forc'd 
To  beg  their  bread ;  this  gentleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted,  can  advantage  yout 
Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant. 
For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  though  now  decay'd, 
Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men! 
But  you  may  urge  (pray  you,  pardon  me,  my  zeal 
Makes  me  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  this 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge 
For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory, 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought  it 
Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd  though  ofibr'd ;  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  a1]tj®<^  spirits,  strangers 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion.       *       * 

Sir  John.    Shall  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  1 

iMke.    No  sir,  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserve 
What  you  possess  entire. 

Sir  John,    How,  my  good  brother  1 

lAike,    By  making  these  your  beadsmen.    When  they  eat, 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will  be  paid  to  your  mercy  j 
When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will  swell 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  them  ftom 
Tempests  and  pirates ;  keep  your  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tears, 

[CUy  Madam.} 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  writers  who  close  this  important  dramatic  period, 
we  must  very  briefly  notice  their  less  eminent  contemporaries)  Taylor, 
Bowlej,  Tonmenr,  Cooke,  Nabbes,  Field,  Day,  Glapthome,  Bandolph  and 
Brome. 

The  public  demand  for  theatrical  novelties,  called  forth,  at  this  time,  a 
snccession  of  writers  in  this  popular,  and  profitable  department  of  literature, 
who,  though  not  men  of  the  most  exalted  genius,  still  left  the  rich  stamp 
of  the  age,  both  in  style  and  thought,  upon  many  of  their  pages.    Of  the 
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personal  history  of  these  writers  little  is  known,  a  few  scattered  dates  usually 
making  up  the  whole  amount  of  their  biography. 

Of  Robert  Tatlor,  the  author  here  first  mentioned,  nothing  further  is 
known  than  that  he  wrote  an  amusing  drama  under  the  quaint  title,  7%e 
Hag  hath  Lost  his  Pearl,  and  some  other  pieces  of  a  similar  character. 

William  Rowlst  was  an  actor  as  well  as  author.  Besides  other 
plays  written  conjointly  with  Middleton  and  Dekker,  ho  produced  a  tragi- 
comedy, The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  in  the  oon^position  of  which  Ford  also  is 
suspected  of  having  taken  a  part'  His  drama  embodies,  in  a  striking  form, 
the  vulgar  superstition  respecting  witchcraft,  which  so  long  debased  the 
popular  mind  in  England.    We  quote  the  following  passage : — 

[Matker  Sawyer  alone.] 

Saw.    And  why  (m  me  7  why  should  the  envioas  world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malioe  upon  mel 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant, 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 
Bj  some  more  strong  in  mischieft  than  myself; 
Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  smk 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongues 
To  fidl  and  run  into  1    Some  call  me  witch, 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one:  urging 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse : 
This  they  enforce  upon  me;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it. 

[BankSf  a  Farmer^  enttn.] 
Banks,    Out,  out  upon  thee,  witch ! 
Saw.    l>OBt  call  me  witch  1 
Banks.    1  do,  witch;  I  do; 
And  worse  I  would,  knew  I  a  name  more  hatefUL 
What  makest  thou  upon  my  grounds  1 
Saw.    Gather  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  me. 
Banks.    Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly ; 
111  make  thy  bones  rattle  in  thy  skin  else. 
Saw.    Ton  won't  1  churl,  cut-throat,  miser!  there  they  be.    Would  they  stuck 

'cross  thy  throat,  thy  bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff— 
Banks.    Say'st  thou  me  so.    Hag,  out  of  my  ground. 
Saw.    Dost  strike  me,  slave,  curmudgeon?    Now  thy  bones  aches,  thyJoinU 
cramps, 
And  convulsions  stretch  and  crack  thy  sinews. 
Banks.    Curshig,  thou  hag  7  take  that,  and  that  [ExU.] 

Saw.    Strike,  do :  and  wlther'd  may  that  hand  and  arm, 
Whose  blows  have  lam'd  me,  drop  fh>m  the  rotten  trunk. 
Abuse  me  t  beat  me  t  call  me  hag  and  witch  1 
What  is  the  name?  where,  and  by  what  art  leam'd 'I 
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What  flpeUs,  or  cbanns,  or  inyocations, 
May  the  thing  call'd  Familiar  be  porchuecLI 

I  am  Bhmm'd 

And  hated  like  a  sickness;  made  a  scorn 

To  all  degrees  and  sexes.    I  have  heard  old  beldams 

Talk  of  familiars  in  the  shape  of  mice, 

Bats,  fbmiBf  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what, 

That  have  ^^)ear'd ;  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  blood. 

But  by  what  means  they  came  acquainted  with  them, 

I'm  now  ignorant.    Would  some  powers,  good  or  bad. 

Instruct  me  which  way  I  might  be  reveng'd 

Upon  this  churl.    I'd  go  out  of  myself, 

And  give  this  Airy  leaye  to  dwell  within 

This  ruin'd  cottage,  ready  to  fUl  with  age  : 

Abjure  all  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  prayer. 

And  study  curses,  imprecations, 

Blasphemous  speeches,  oaths,  detested  oaths. 

Or  any  thing  that's  iU;  so  I  might  work 

Bevenge  upon  this  miser,  this  black  cur. 

That  barks,  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  very  blood, 

Of  me,  and  of  my  credit.    'Tis  all  one 

To  be  a  ydtch  as  to  be  counted  one. 

Gtril  Tournbur,  besides  being  oonoeraed  in  the  productioii  of  many 
others,  wrote,  himself  two  very  good  dramas,  The  AtheisVs  Tragedy^  and 
The  Eevenffer*8  Tragedy,  From  the  former  we  may  select  the  following 
characteristic  description  of  a  Drowned  Soldier : — 

— — —  Walking  upon  the  fktal  shore. 
Among  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  their  men, 
Which  the  full-stomach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  my  unhappy  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  fkce,  whose  fkTOur,  when  it  lived, 
My  astonish'd  mind  inform'd  me  I  had  seen. 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  l^s  cheek; 
Goes  back  agam,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  bury  him;  and  every  time  it  parts, 
Bheds  tears  upon  him;  till  at  last,  (as  if 
It  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leave  him,) 
With  a  kind  of  unresolved  unwilling  pace. 
Winding  her  waves  one  in  another,  (like 
A  man  that  fblds  his  arms,  or  wrings  his  hands 
For  grief,)  ebb'd  from  the  body,  and  desoends; 
As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth, 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed. 

Georob  Cookb  was  the  author  of  a  fively  comedy  under  the  tide  of 
Chemie  Tu  Quoque.    From  the  character  and  finish  of  this  play,  we 
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should  infer  that  it  was  fiir  from  being  hk  only  dramatic  production,  though 
no  other  has  been  preserved. 

Thomas  Nabbes,  who  died  about  1645,  was  the  author  of  a  veiy  suc- 
cessful masque,  entitled  Microeotmus,  He  also  produced  seYeral  other  plays, 
which  were  written,  either  by  himself  alone,  or  conjointly  with  otheis.    In 

*  Microoosmus'  we  find  the  following  fine  song  of  love : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  happy  pair, 

To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 

Breathes  perfVimes,  and  every  sease 

]>oth  find  his  object's  ezoeUenoe; 

Where  's  no  heat  nor  ooUL  extreme, 

No  winter's  ice,  no  smnmer's  scorching  beam; 

Where  's  no  san,  yet  never  nlgfht, 

Day  always  springing  firom  eternal  light 

Ck4frus,^Al\.  mortal  snfibring  laid  aside, 
Here  hi  endiess  bliss  abide. 

Nathaniel  Field,  who  was  an  actor,  and  personated  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Poetaster,'  began  to  write  for  the  stage  about  1009. 
His  principal  dramas  are  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  and  Amends  for 
Ladies.    He  a]s6  had  the  honor  of  aiding  Massinger  in  the  composition  of 

*  The  Fatal  Dowry.' 

John  Day,  in  conjunction  with  Ohettle,  wrote  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green,  a  popular  comedy,  and  was  also  the  author  of  two  or  three 
other  plays,  and  some  miscellaneous  poems. 

Henry  Glapthornx  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  is  mentioned  by  his  contem- 
poraries as  '  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First'  A  number  of  his  plays  were  published,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Albertus  Wallenstein,  The  Hollander,  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  Wit  in  a 
Constable,  and  the  Lady's  Privilege.  Glapthome's  plap  abound  with  a 
certain  smoothness  and  prettiness  of  expression  which  is  very  agreeable,  but 
he  is  deficient  in  passion  and  ^ergy. 

Thomas  Randolph,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  among  the  misceUa- 
neous  poets  of  this  period,  wrote  The  Muses^  Looking-glass,  and  The  Jealous 
Lovers,  An  anonymous  pbiy,  Sweetma/n,  the  Wonumrhater,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  which  Randolph  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected,  contains 
the  following  happy  simile : — 

Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  min,  but  to  all  men's  fear. 

Richard  Brome,  one  of  the  very  best  of  these  secondary  dramatists, 
produced  several  plays,  of  which  The  Antipodes,  The  City  TFt^and  The  Court 
Beggar,  long  retained  their  place  upon  the  stage. 
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Ford,  Hejwood,  and  Shirley  close  the  long  and  intereBting  Ikt  of  dra- 
matic  writen  who  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  two  uumediate 
sueoessors. 

JoHK  FoB0  was  of  a  good  Devonshhe  fiEunily,  and  was  bom  in  1586. 
He  reoeiyed  a  universify  education,  after  which  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
entered  Gray's  Lm,  as  a  student  of  law.  Having  completed  his  legal 
studies  and  commenced  his  profession,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama 
as  a  pastime.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  Webster  and  Dekker.  He  also  assisted  Rowley  in  the  compo- 
sition of  ^  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,'  already  mentioned,  the  last  act  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  entirely  by  Ford.  In  1628,  appeared  The 
Lover* 8  Melancholy j  dedicated  to  his  Mends  and  associates  of  the  society  of 
Gray's  Inn.  In  1633,  were  published  his  three  tragedies,  The  Brother  and 
Sister,  The  Broken  Heart,  and  Lovers  Sacrifice,  He  next  wrote  Perldn 
Warhechy  a  correct  and  spirited  historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces.  Fan- 
dee  Chaste  and  liable,  and  T?ie  Lady*e  Trial,  produced  m  1638,  complete 
the  list  of  Ford's  works.  Qis  death  occurred  in  1639,  in  the  fifiy-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

A  tone  of  pensive  tenderness  and  pathos,  with  a  peculiarly  soft  and  mu- 
sical style  of  blank  verse,  diaracterizes  all  the  dramas  of  this  poet  The 
choice  of  his  subjects  was  unhappy ;  yet  Coleridge  suggests,  that  the  selec- 
tion of  horrible  stories  for  his  two  best  plays,  may  have  been  merely  an  ex- 
ercise  of  intellectual  power.  'His  moral  sense  was  gratified  by  indignation 
at  the  dark  possibilities  of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
fering.' The  scenes  in  his  '  Brother  and  Sister,'  describmg  the  criminal  loves 
of  Annabella  and  Giovanni,  are  painfully  interesting,  and  to  the  feelings,  har- 
rowing in  the  extreme ;  and  yet  they  contain  his  best  poetry  and  finest  ex- 
pression. 

The  truth  is,  the  old  dramatists  loved  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  for- 
bidden themes,  as  they  tempted  the  imagination,  and  thus  awoke  slumbering 
fires  of  pride,  passion,  and  wickedness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  They  lived  in  an  age  of  excitement — the  newly-awakened  intellect 
warring  with  the  senses — the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qual- 
ities. In  this  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were  plunged ;  and  they  depicted 
forcibly  what  they  saw  and  felt  Much  as  ihey  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
spent  in  shady  retirement :  they  flung  themselves  into  the  full  tide  of  the 
passions,  sounded  its  depths,  wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements, 
and  were  borne  onward  in  headlong  career.  A  few,  like  poor  Marlow  and 
Greene,  sunk  early  in  undeplored  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy. 
This  very  recklessness  and  daring,  however,  gave  a  mighty  impulse  and 
freedom  to  their  genius.  They  were  emancipated  from  ordinary  re- 
straints; they  were  strong  in  their  skeptic  pride  and  self-will;  they  sur- 
veyed the  whole  of  life,  and  gave  expression  to  those  wild  half-shaped 
thoughts  and  unnatural  promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
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would  have  instantly  represBed  and  condemned.  With  them  the  pas- 
sion of  love  was  an  all-peirading  fire,  that  consumed  the  decencies  of  life : 
sometimes  it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  moments,  imbued  with  a 
wild,  preternatural  sweetness  and  fervor.  Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  revenge, 
lemoree,  and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  elements  <^  our  nature,  were 
crowded  into  their  short  existence,  as  they  were  into  their  scenes.  Nor  was 
the  light  of  religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heaven  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkest  vice  and  debauchery.  Happily  the  better  genius  of  Shaks- 
peare  lifted  him  above  this  agitated  region. 

Ford  was  apparently  of  r^ular  deportment,  but  of  morbid  diseased  im- 
agnation.  Charles  Lamb  ranks  him  with  the  first  order  of  poets;  but  this 
praise  is  excessive.  Admitting  his  sway  over  the  tender  passions,  and  the 
occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  conceptions,  still  he  wants  the  strength 
and  elevation  of  great  genius.  He  has,  however,  the  power  over  tears,  and 
makes  his  readers  sympathize  even  with  his  vicious  characters.  Illustrative 
of  this  author's  genius  and  style,  we  shall  present  only  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage:— 

CONTENTION  OF  A  BIRD  AND. A  MUSICIAN. 

Menapkon  and  Amethus, 

Men.    Passing  fh>m  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Theasaly  I  came;  and  living  private, 
Without  acquamtanoe  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  fVequented  silent  groves 
And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  encounter'd  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention, 
That  art  (and)  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Amet.    I  can  not  yet  conceive  what  yon  infl^r 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men,    1  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mme  ears,  or  rather. 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul:  as  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fkir-fkced  youth,  upon  his  lute 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  hannony. 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seem'd,  so  bold  a  chaDenge 
To  the  dear  choristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds, 
That,  as  they  flock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wond'ring  at  what  they  heard.    I  wondered  too. 

Amet.    And  so  do  I;  good!  on— 

Men.    A  nightingale. 
Nature's  best  skill'd  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own; 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
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The  nightingale,  did  with  her  yuions  notes 
Beply  to:  for  a  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethns,  'tis  much  easier  to  believe 
That  snch  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amet.    How  did  the  rivals  parti 

Men.    Ton  term  them  rightly ; 
For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  harmony. 
Some  time  thns  spent^  the  yonng  man  grew  at  last 
In  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes. 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  stady 
Had  bnsied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice: 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  f^ll  centre  of  delight 

Arnet.    Now  for  the  bird. 

Men.    The  bird,  ordain'd  to  he     ^ 
Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds :  which,  when  her  warbling  throat 
Failed  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute 
And  broke  her  heart  I    It  was  the  quamtest  sadness, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse, 
To  weep  a  fhneral  elegy  of  tears; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

Amet.    I  believe  thee. 

Men.    He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art, 
Then  sigh'd,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and  cried: 
'Alas  poor  creature!    I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it: 
Hencefbrth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end:'  and  in  that  sorrow, 
As  he  was  pashing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in. 

Amet.    Thou  hast  discours'd 
A  truth  of  mirth  and  pity. 

[Lover's  Mdancholy.] 

Thomas  Heywood  was  both  an  actor  and  poet  Of  his  life  so  few 
particulars  have  been  preserved,  that  we  can  ascertain  neither  the  period  of 
his  birth,  nor  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
was  a  fellow  of  Peter  House  College,  Cambridge.  He  commenoed  writing 
for  the  stage  as  early  as  1596,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  ready  pen  until 
1640 ;  during  which  time  he  had,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  *  an  entire  hand, 
or  at  least  a  main  finger,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays.'  Of  this  vast 
number  of  dramas,  only  twenty-three  have  been  preserved;  the  best  of 
which  are  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  The  English  Traveller,  A  Chal- 
lenge for  Beauty,  The  Boyal  King  and  Loyal  Subjects,  The  Lancaster 
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WiteheSj  The  Rape  of  Lwrece^  aod  Lov^9  Mietreu.    In  one  of  his  pro- 
logues he  thus  adverts  to  the  various  sources  of  his  multifarious  labors : — 

To  give  oonteut  to  this  most  cnriotts  age, 

The  gods  themselyes  weVe  brought  down  to  the  stage. 

And  figured  them  in  planets;  made  even  hell 

Deliver  up  the  fWles,  by  no  spell 

(Saving  the  muse's  rapture)  ftirther  we 

Have  traiBck'd  by  their  help;  no  history 

We  have  left  unrifled;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript 

As  tracks  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue: 

Of  fkiries,  elves,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land, 

The  lawns,  the  groves,  no  number  can  be  scanned 

Which  we  have  not  g^ven  feet  to. 

These  Imes  were  written  m  1637,  and  they  show  how  eager  the  play- 
going  public  were,  at  that  tii^e,  lor  novelties,  though  they  possessed  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  dramatist,  Heywood  had  a  fine  poetical  fimcy  and  abundance  of  class- 
ical imt^ery ;  but  his  taste  was  defective,  and  scenes  of  low  buffoonery, '  merry 
accidents,  intermixed  with  apt  and  witty  jests,'  deionn  his  plays.  *•  There  is 
a  natural  repose  in  his  scenes,'  says  the  Edinburgh  Review, '  which  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  excitement  of  other  writers  ibr  the  stage  at  the  same 
period.  Middleton  looks  upon  his  characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with 
which  we  listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their  behaviour  upon 
the  scaffold.  Webster  lays  out  their  corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the 
dirge  over  them  when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed  ground. 
Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they  come  into  these  situations.  He 
walks  quietiy  to  and  fro  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem- 
bers of  society ;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smile  at  their  follies,  or  with 
a  frequent  warning  to  them  on  the  consequ^ices  of  their  crimes.'  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  Psyche,  fix)m  *  Love's  Biistress,'  is  in  his  best  vein : — 

Adm.    Welcome  to  both  in  one !    Oh,  can  you  tell 
What  fkte  your  sister  hathi 

Both,    Psyche  is  well 

Adm.    So  among  mortals  it  is  often  said, 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

Ast.    But  Psyche  lives,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  fkr  surmount  all  earthly  Joy ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare ; 
Winds,  and  the  light-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air ; 
Clear  channeird  rivers,  springs,  and  flowery  meads, 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams, 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroidery  treads, 
When  Psyche  gilds  theur  crystsl  with  her  beams. 
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We  have  lint  aeen  onr  sister,  and,  behold! 

She  SBDdi  OS  with  our  laps  foil  hrhnm'd  wUh  gold. 

There  are  scattered  ihrough  HeTwood's  dramas  vaiious  songs,  some  of 
which,  such  as  tbe  foUowmg,  flow  with  peculiar  ease  and  sweetness : — 

SONG. 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day, 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow: 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  motrnt  lark  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow : 
Wings  fhnn  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  fyom  the  Uxk  Vll  borrow: 
Bird,  prone  thy  wmg,  nightingale  ring, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow: 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 
Notes  fhmi  them  all  111  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  red-breast, 

Sing,  bhds,  in  every  fturowj 
And  flrom  each  biU  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  ikir  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  CTeiy  bush 

Stare,  linnet,  and  oock-sparrow. 
Ton  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 

Sing  my  fUr  love  good  morrowf 
To  gire  my  love  good  morrow, 
Sing,  birds,  In  eveiy  fbrrow. 

Besides  his  dramatic  productions,  Heywood  published,  in  1685,  a  poem  of 
very  considerable  pretensions,  under  the  title  of  The  Hierarchy  of  Angeh, 
It  is  at  present,  however,  little  known. 

Shirley  was  the  last  of  these  dramatists — '  a  great  race,'  says  Lamb, '  all 
of  whom  spoke  nearly  the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  notions 
and  feelings  in  conunon.' 

James  Shirley  was  of  an  ancient  fiimily,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  London,  in  1595.  Early  designed  for  the  church,  he  was  sent,  for  his 
education,  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  but  after  he  had  prepared  to  take 
orders,  Archbishop  Laud  refused  to  ordain  him  because  his  left  cheek 
was  disfigured  by  a  mole.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
having  there  taken  his  master's  degree,  he  was  soon  aft^r  ordained,  and  of- 
ficiated for  a  short  tame  as  curate  at  St  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire,  Grow- 
ing, meantime,  unsettled  in  his  religious  principles,  Shirley  finally  became  a 
Romanist ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  his  curacy,  and  opened 
a  grammar-echool,  mtending  to  make  teaching  his  future  profession.  This 
self-denying  and  laborious  business  soon,  however,  became  irksome  to  him, 
and  he,  therefore,  relinquished  his  school,  removed  to  London,  and  turned 
his  entire  attention  to  the  stage.   Thirty-nine  plays,  proceeded,  in  a  oompara- 
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tiyely  few  yean,  from  liiB  prolific  pen,  and  a  modem  edition  of  his  woib 
forms  six  octavo  yolmnes.  The  moral  tone  of  Shirley's  dramas  is  so  com- 
paratively high,  that  when  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  in  1633,  liceosed  his 
play  of  The  Toung  Admiral^  he  entered  on  his  books  an  expression  of  admi- 
ration of  the  drama,  because  it  was  free  from  oaths,  pro&nity,  and  obecure- 
ness ;  trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encourage  the  poet  '  to  pursue 
this  beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of  poetry.' 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Shirley  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword, 
and  took  the  field  under  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle ;  but  after  the 
cessation  of  that  struggle,  the  theatres  being  all  closed  by  the  prevailing 
party,  he  was  compelled  to  return  again  to  his  former  occupation  of  teacher. 
This  pursuit  he  continued  to  follow  until  1660,  when  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don drove  him  and  his  fiimily  from  his  house  in  Whitefriars ;  and  shortly 
after  that  sad  event  occurred  both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  day.  A 
life  of  various  labors  and  reverses  thus  found  asudden  and  tragical  termina- 
tion. 

Shirley's  dramas  have  less  force  and  dignity  than  those  of  Massinger, 
and  less  pathos  than  those  of  Ford.  His  comedies  have  the  tone  and  manner 
of  good  society,  but  no  more  elevated  property.  Campbell  has  praised  his 
'  polished  and  refined  dialect,  the  aiiy  touches  of  his  expression,  the  delica<y 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  his  similes.'  He  admits,  however, 
what  every  reader  feels^  the  want  in  Shirley's  dramas  of  any  strong  passion, 
or  engrossing  interest  Shirley's  best  plays  are  The  Brothers,  The  Grateful 
Servant,  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  and  The  Ball.  He  produced  no  play  that  is 
stamped,  throughout,  with  a  very  high  order  of  excellence ;  but  lus  dramas 
contain  many  fine  passages,  such  as  the  following  description  which  Fernando, 
in  ^  The  Brothers,'  gives  of  the  charms  of  his  mistress : — 

Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but  overweigh'd 
With  its  own  swelling,  dropt  upon  her  bosom, 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light  appeared 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerfU,  and  1  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graoeftil  upward  fVom  her  eyes, 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  victory  o'er  grief; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves. 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven. 

The  following  passagein  '  The  Gratefrd  Servant,'  where  Cleona  learns  of  the 
existence  of  Foscari,  firom  her  page  Dulcino,  is  m  the  same  vein  of  delicate 
tmtsy  and  feeling : — 

C3eo.    The  day  breaks  ^orions  to  my  darken'd  thoughts 
He  lives,  he  lives  yet!    Cease,  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  peiplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth; 
How  Aures  my  lordl    Up<»i  my  viigin  heart 
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ril  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  offer  up 

A  thankAil  sacriflce  for  his  return 

To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  ccnnforts. 

Is  he  in  perfbct  health  1 

Dul.    Not  perfect,  madam, 
Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Tour  constancy. 

Oe.    0  get  thee  wings  and  fly  then ; 
Tell  him  my  love  doth  bum  like  vestal  fire. 
Which,  with  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices, 
Disperses  odours  round  about  my  soul. 
And  did  refVesh  it  when  't  was  dull  and  sad, 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

^Yet  stay; 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon;  where  is  he?  speak. 

Did.    He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady ; 
%  He  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

Cle,    Time  has  no  feathers ;  he  walks  now  on  crutches. 
Relate  his  gestures  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
What  other  words  1    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  browl 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  should  suspect  my  feith.    What  said  he,  pdthee  1 

DuL    He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Makes  eloquent,  could  speak ;  he  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

CU,    The  sun's  lov'd  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow  curtain 
When  he  dedineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  fiur  rising:  with  my  parting  lord 
I  doB'd  all  my  delight ;  till  his  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 

With  Shirley  we  close  the  first  and  most  splendid  period  of  English 
dramalic  literature ;  and  though  our  remarks  and  illustrations  have,  in  their 
range,  been  necessarily  Hmited,  yet  we  hope  they  may  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  subject  proportioned  to  its  importance.  We  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider nezt^  the  prose  writers  of  this  great  age  of  genius  and  mtellect 
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TEE  authors  who  excelled  in  the  various  departments  of  prose  during 
the  present  period,  are  confined,  chiefly,  to  the  departments  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  historical  and  antiquarian  information.  Hardly  any  vestige 
of  prose  was,  aa  yet,  employed  with  taste  in  fiction,  or  even  in  observations 
upon  manners ;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
appeared  the  once  popular  romance  of  '  Arcadia'  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  that  of  her  successor,  Thomas  Dekker,  whom  we  have 
aheady  noticed  as  a  dramatist,  published  a  fiction  under  the  title  of  The 
Quirs  JEfomhook,  which  was,  at  the  time,  extremely  popular.  The  reign  of 
James,  and  that  of  his  successor  Charles,  produced  several  other  acute  and 
humorous  describers  of  liuman  character,  which  the  sequel  will  develop. 
The  authors  whom  we  are  first  to  notice  under  the  department  of  literature 
now  to  be  eonsidered,  are  Cecil,  Baleigh,  Sidney,  and  Hooker. 

William  Cecil,  afterward  the  &mous  Lord  Burleigh,  was  bom  at 
Bourn,  Lincolnshire,  in  1521.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  passed  thence  to  Gray's  Inn,  London,  with  a  view  to  prep- 
aration for  the  legal  profession.  The  assiduousness  with  which  Cecil  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  was  such,  that  he  was  scarcely 
admitted  at  the  bar  before  he  became  one  of  its  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  his  abilities  were  so  highly  respected 
that,  notwithstanding  he  had  fiivozed  the  course  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  still 
the  queen  often  consulted  him,  and  he  retained  throughout  her  whole  reign, 
the  good-wiU  of  her  ministers.  Soon  after  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne, 
Cecil  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  duties  of  that  arduous  and 
responsible  office  he  continued  to  discharge  with  unsullied  honor  until  his 
deadi,  which  oocorred  in  the  montli  of  August,  1698.  In  1571,  Cecil  was 
created  by  the  queen.  Lord  Burleigh. 

As  a  minister  this  celebrated  man  was  distinguished  for  wariness,  applica- 
tion, sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  closeness,  which  sometimes  degen- 
erated into  h3rpocrisy ;  and  most  of  these  qualities  characterize  also,  what  is. 
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properly  speaking,  his  only  literary  production, — PrteepU  or  Directions  for 
the  Well  Ordering  and  Carriage  of  a  Man's  Ufe,  These  pieoepts  were  ad- 
dressed  to  his  son,  Robert  Cedl,  aflerward  Earl  of  Salisbury;  and  a  few  of 
them  are  here  subjoined : — 

CHOICE  OP  A  WIFE. 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man's  estate,  use  great  proTidenoe  and 
circumspection  in  choosing  thy  wife.  For  flrom  thence  will  spring  all  thy  Aitnre 
good  or  evlL  And  it  is  an  action  of  life,  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war ;  wherein  a 
man  can  err  but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home  and  at  leisure ;  if 
weak,  fkr  off  and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her 
parents  have  been  inclined^  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous 
Boeyer.  For  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base 
and  uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others, 
and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither  make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one 
thou  Shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies ;  the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace,  and  it 
will  ifisrht  thee  to  hear  her  talk.  For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  fUsome  than  a  she-fooL 

DOMESTIC  ECONOBiT. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitality  be  moderate,  and, 
according  to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiAil  than  sparing,  but  not  costly. 
For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some 
consume  themselves  through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But 
banish  swmish  drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  con- 
suming much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard, 
but  for  the  well-bearing  of  his  drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer's 
horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentleman  or  a  servlng^man.  Beware  thou 
spend  not  above  three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues :  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that 
in  thy  house.  For  the  other  two  parts  will  do  no  more  than  defiray  thy  extraordi- 
naries,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by  much ;  otherwise  thou  shalt  live  like 
a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy  man  can  never  live  hi^pily  nor 
contentedly.  For  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to  mortage  or  sell.  And  that 
gentleman,  who  sells  an  acre  of  land,  sells  an  ounce  of  credit  For  gentility,  is 
nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  that  if  the  foundation  shall  at  any  time  sink, 
the  building  must  needs  follow. 

EDUCATION  OF  CHILDEEN. 

Bring  thy  children  up  hi  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outward  aust^ity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance  and  con- 
venient maintenance  according  to  thy  abUity,  otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their 
bondage,  and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death,  they  will  thank 
death  for  it  and  not  thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering  of  some 
parents,  and  the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  lake 
ill  courses,  than  their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time,  lest 
they  many  themselves..  And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps;  for  they  shall 
learn  nothmg  there  but  pride,  blasphemy,  and  atheism.  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a 
few  broken  languages,  that  shall  profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  one  meat 
served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by  my  consent^  shalt  thou  train  them  up  in  wars ; 
for  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by  that  profession,  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man 
or  a  good  Christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  science  no  longer  in  request  than  use ;  for 
soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer. 

1  Well-bom. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most  distinguisliedof  ihat  brilliant 
constellation  of  great  men  that  adorned/  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
He  was  of  an  ancient  fomily,  and  was  bom  at  Hayes  Farm,  Devonshire,  in 
1552 ;  and  from  his  youth  was  distinguished  by  great  intellectual  acuteness, 
but  still  more  by  a  restless  and  adventurous  disposition.  In  1568,  he  en* 
wksred  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  soon  became  eminent  for  his  talents  and 
learning ;  but  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  puisne  the  road  to  fame  in  an 
active  life,  and  his  residence  at  the  university  was,  therefore,  very  brief 
When  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  soldier,  and  as  a  volunteer 
fought  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  civil  war  of  France  and  the  Nether^ 
lands ;  and  soon  after  he  accompanied  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, on  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland.  This  expedition  proved  unfortunate ; 
but  by  iamiharizing  Baleigh  with  a  maritime  hfe,  it  probably  had  great  in- 
fluence in  leading  him  to  engage  in  those  subsequent  adventures  by  which 
he  eventually  rendered  himself  so  fiunous.  In  1580  he  assisted  in  repress- 
ing the  Earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  whidli  he 
obtained  an  estate  in  that  country,  and  was,  for  some  time,  governor  of  Goric. 
Having,  soon  after,  occasion  to  visit  London,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
court;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  handsome  person,  and  winning  address,  con" 
trived  to  insinuate  himself  very  thoroughly  into  the  &vor  of  Elizabeth.  A 
well-known  anecdote  of  the  time  illustrates  his  gallantry  and  tact  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  att^ding  the  queen  on  a  walk,  she  came  to  a  miry 
part  of  the  road,  and  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  proceed.  Raleigh  perceiving 
her  situation,  instantly  pulled  off  his  rich  plush  doak,  and  by  spreading  it 
before  her,  enabled  her  to  pass  over  with  unsoiled  feet  This  mark  of  at- 
tention delighted  the  queen,  from  whom,  as  it  was  some  time  afta*  facetiously 
remarked,  his  doak  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  him  many  a  good  suit 

Not  satisfied  with  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Newfbun<Uand,  in  which 
he  had  accompanied  his  kinsman.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Raleigh,  in  1584, 
again  joined  an  adventure  for  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  unknown  coun- 
tries in  the  west  With  the  help  of  his  friends,  two  ships  were  sent  out  in 
search  of  gold  mines,  to  that  part  of  North  America  then  known  as  Wxn- 
gandacoa,  now  Virginia.  The  commodities  returned  to  Ikigland  by  these 
vessels  afforded  sudb  ample  compensation  for  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  owners  were  induced  to  fit  out,  the  next  year,  a  fleet  of 
seven  ships,  under  the  command  of  Raleigh's  kinsman.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville.  The  design  of  this  second  expedition  was  to  colonize  America ;  but  the 
attempt  proved  an  utter  flBolure,  and  the  enterprise  was  given  up.  The  ex- 
pedition, however,  was  important  in  one  particular,  as  it  was  the  means  of 
introducing  tobacco  into  England,  and  also  of  making  known  the  potato, 
which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  flrst  cultivated  in  Europe  at  this  tame 
on  Raleigh's  estate  in  Ireland. 

Raleigh's  prosperity  at  court  was  meanwhile  increasing.  He  was  about 
this  time  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  elected  to  Parliament  from  Devon- 
shire.   Elizabeth  also  made  very  considerable  additions  to  his  Irish  estate, 
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and  conferred  upon  him  other  solid  marks  of  her  favor.  In  return  for  these 
benefits,  he  zealously  and  actively  exerted  himself  for  the  defence  of  her  do- 
minions against  the  Spaniards,  in  1588 ;  having  not  only  been  one  of  those 
patriot  volunteers  who  sailed  against  the  formidable  Armada  in  the  English 
Channel,  but  as  a  member  of  her  majesty's  council  of  war,  contributed,  by 
his  advice  and  experience,  to  the  maturing  of  those  defensive  arrangements 
which  led  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  Elizabeth  continued  her  fovora 
to  him  for  a  long  time  without  limit ;  but  at  length  his  troublesome  impor- 
tunities drew  from  her  the  pointed  question,  *  When,  Sir  Walter,  will  you 
cease  to  be  a  beggar  f  to  which,  with  his  usual  tact,  he  replied,  ^  When 
your  gracious  majesty  ceases  to  be  a  bene&ctor.'  With  all  his  elevated  traits 
of  character,  it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  Raldgh  was  not,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  strictly  conscientious ;  and  by  taking  bribes,  and  otherwise 
abusing  his  power  and  influence  at  court,- he  became  unpopular  with  the  nation 
at  huge,  and  his  fortunes  now  began,  though  at  first  imperceptibly,  to  wane. 

Perceiving  the  approaching  consequences  of  his  unfidr  practices  at  court, 
Baleigh  prepared  to  ward  ofi*  the  blow  by  attaching  to  himself  the  men  of 
science  and  learning  of  the  day.  With  this  view,  he  set  up  an  office  of  ad- 
dress intended  to  serve  the  purposes  now  effected  chiefly  by  literary  and 
philosophical  societies.  The  following  description  of  this  scheme  is  given  by 
Sir  WiUiam  P^y :  *■  It  seems  to  have  been  a  plan  by  which  the  wants  and 
desires  of  all  learned  men  might  be  made  known  to  each  other,  where  they 
might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business  of  learning,  what  is  at 
present  in  doing,  and  what  is  intended  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that  by  such 
a  general  conmiunication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance,  the  wits  and  en- 
deavours of  the  world  may  no  longer  be  as  so  many  scattered  coals,  which, 
having  no  union,  are  soon  quenched,  whereas  being  but  laid  together,  they 
would  have  yielded  a  comfortable  light  and  heat'  Raleigh  not  only  devised 
this  general  plan  by  which  to  surround  himself  with  literary  men,  but  he 
also  sought  the  particular  friendship  of  eminent  individuals.  Accordingly, 
when  on  a  visit  to  his  Irish  estates,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Spen- 
ser, which  soon  ripened  into  an  intimate  friendship.  He  brought  the  poet 
over  to  London,  introduced  him  to  Elizabeth,  and  othenvise  benefited  him 
by  his  encouragement  and  patronage ;  m  return  for  which  frivor  Spenser  ad- 
dressed a  pastoral  to  him  entitled  Colin  Chut '«  Come  Home  Again^  where 
Baleigh  is  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean, 

In  1592,  Raleigh  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory  expeditions  agiunst 
the  enemies  of  England,  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  very  common ;  a 
fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  besides  two  of  her  majesty's  men-of-war,  being  in- 
trusted to  his  conamand.  This  armament  was  destined  to  attack  Panama, 
and  intercept  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by  Elis- 
abeth soon  after  it  set  sail,  came  back  with  a  single  prise.  Soon  after  his 
return  Raleigh  mcurred  the  deep  displeasure  <^  the  queen  by  an  amour  with 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor ;  in  consequence  of  which,  though  he  married 
the  lady,  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  some  months.    While  in  banishment 
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from  the  court,  he  undertook,  at  his  own  expense,  in  1595,  an  expedition  to 
Guiana,  concerning  the  riches  of  which  country  many  wonderful  tales  were 
then  current.  He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  farther  than  to  take  for- 
mal  possession  of  it  in  the  queen's  name.  The  next  year  after  his  return  to 
England  he  published  a  work  entitled  Discovery  of  the  Largey  Mich,  and 
Beautiful  JSmpire  of  Guiana,  This  was  Sir  Walter's  first  important  literary 
production,  and  it  seems  that  about  the  same  time  he  published  it,  he 
regained  the  queen's  fiivor ;  for  we  find  him  holding,  in  the  same  year,  a 
command  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
Lord  Effingham.  In  the  successful  attack  on  that  town,  his  bravery,  as  well 
as  his  prudence,  was  very  conspicuous.  In  1597,  Raleigh  was  rear-admiral 
in  the  expedition  which  sailed  under  Essex  to  intercept  the  Spanish  West 
India  fleet ;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  befcnre  the  arrival 
of  the  commander-in-clue^  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  earl,  who  considered 
himself  robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.  A  temporary  reconciliation  was, 
however,  soon  effected ;  but  Raleigh  afterward  heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in 
promoting  the  downfall  of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  from 
a  window  in  the  armory. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  English  crown,  Raleigh's  pros- 
perity terminated,  hatred  toward  him  having  been  previously  instilled  by 
Cecil  into  the  royal  ear.  Through  the  malignant  scheming  of  the  same 
hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king, 
and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Arabella  Stuart  A  trial  for  high  trea- 
son ensued,  and  upon  the  most  paltry  evidence  conceivable  he  was,  by  a 
servile  juiy,  condemned.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was  at  the  time  attorney- 
general,  abused  him  on  this  occasion  in  violent  and  disgraceful  terms,  be- 
stowing upon  him  freely  the  lowest  and  most  offensive  epithets.  Raleigh 
defended  himself  with  such  temper,  eloquence,  and  strength  of  reasoning, 
that  some,  even  of  his  enemies,  were  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  all 
parties  were  ashamed  of  the  judgment  pronounced  against  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
in  which  his  wife  was  permitted  to  bear  him  company.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wrote  most  of  his  works,  especially  the  JSie^ 
lory  cf  the  World,  of  which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  creation  to  the  down&ll  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ 

The  learning  and  genius  of  Raleigh,  who,  in  the  language  of  Hume, 
'  being  educated  amid  naval  and  militaiy  enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and  sedentary  lives,' 
have  excited  very  general  admiration.  The  style  and  manner  of  his  cele- 
brated history  are  vastly  superior  to  any  of  the  English  historical  produc- 
tions which  had  previously  appeared.  Its  style,  though  partaking  of  the 
&ults  of  the  age,  in  being  frequently  stiff  and  inverted,  has  less  of  these 
defects  than  the  diction  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.  Tytler  justly 
recommends  it  as  '  vigorous,  purely  English,  and  possessing  an  antique  ridi- 
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nefls  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some  andent 
priory  or  stately  maiKHr-house,  and  oompare  it  with  our  more  modem 
mansions.' 

In  1615,  Raleigh  was  liberated  from  the  Tower,  in  consequence  of  having 
projected  a  second  expeditbn  to  Guiana,  from  which  the  king  expected  to 
receive  some  advantage.  His  purpose  was  to  colonize  the  country,  and  work 
gold  mines ;  and  with  this  view,  in  1617,  a  fleet  of  twelve  armed  vesselii 
sailed  under  his  ccmmiand.  The  whole  detail  of  his  iiitended  proceedings, 
however,  were  either  weakly  or  treacherously  communicated  by  the  king 
to  the  Spanish  government,  by  which  the  scheme  was  entirely  thwarted. 
Betuming  to  England,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  on  his  way  to  London 
was  arrested  in  the  king's  name.  The  projected  match  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Infiuita  of  Spain  occupied,  just  at  this  period,  James's 
attention ;  and  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  government  he  determined  that 
Baleigh  should  be  sacrificed.  After  many  varied  attempts  to  discover  valid 
grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  upon 
the  old  sentence,  and  Raleigh  was,  accordingly,  beheaded  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October,  1618.  On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  firm  and  calm. 
After  addressing  the  people  in  justification  of  his  character  and  conduct,  he 
observed  to  the  sheriff  ^  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all 
diseases.'  Having  tried  how  the  block  fitted  his  head,  he  told  the  execu- 
tioner that  he  would  give  the  signal  by  lifting  up  his  hand:  'and  then,' 
added  he^ '  fear  not,  but  strike.'  He  laid  himself  down,  but  was  requested 
by  the  executioner  to  alter  the  position  of  his  head.  *  So  the  heart  be 
right,'  was  his  reply,  4t  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.'  On  the 
signal  being  given,  the  executioner  fiiiled  to  act  with  promptitude,  which 
caused  Raleigh  to  exclaim,  'Why  dost  thou  not  strike!  Strike,  manP 
By  two  strokes,  which  he  then  received  without  shrinking,  the  head  of  this 
intrepid  man  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  his  earthly  career  thus  dosed. 

While  in  pris/cm  awaiting  his  ezecuti<»i,  Sir  Walter  addressed  the  follow- 
ing tender  and  afiSactionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  wife : — 

Ton  shall  receive,  my  dear  wifb,  my  last  words  In  these  my  last  lines ;  my  love  I 
send  yon,  that  yon  may  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and  my  counsel,  that  yon  may  remem- 
ber it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  woold  not  with  my  will  present  yon  sorrows,  dear 
Bess ;  let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dnst.  And  seeing 
that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  see  yon  any  more,  bear  my  destmction 
patiently,  and  with  a  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive,  or  my  words  express, 
for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me,  which,  though  they  have  not  taken  efibct  as 
yon  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  yon  is  not  the  less ;  bnt  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this 
world. 

Secondly,  1  beseech  yon,  for  the  love  yon  bear  me  living,  that  yon  do  not  hide 
yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to  help  my  miserable  fortunes,  and  the 
right  of  your  poor  child ;  your  mourning  can  not  avail  me  that  am  but  dust 
********* 

Paylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred ;  in  Jersey  also,  I 
have  much  owing  me.    Dear  wifo,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor  men. 
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When  I  am  dead,  no  doabt  j<m  shall  be  much  sooght  nnto;  for  the  world  thinks  I 
was  Teiy  rich ;  have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  n<v4reater  miseiy  can 
befall  you  in  this  lif^  than  to  become  a  prey  nnto  the  world,  and  after  to  be  despised. 
I  speak,  Qod  knows,  not  to  dissuade  yon  tnux  marriage,  for  it  ^^11  be  best  fbr  you, 
both  in  respect  of  God  and  of  the  world.  As  for  me,  1  am  no.  more  yours,  nor  yon 
mine ;  death  hath  cat  ns  asnnder,  and  God  hath  divided  me  fh>m  the  worid,  and 
yon  fVom  me.  Bemember  your  poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his 
happiest  estate.  I  sued  for  my  life,  but,  God  knows,  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that 
I  desired  it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wif)»,  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true  man,  who, 
in  his  own  respect,  despiseth  death,  and  his  mla-aliapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  can  not 
write  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time  when  all  deep),  and  it  is  also 
time  for  me  to  separate  my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body,  which 
living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherbum  or  Exeter  church,  by  my  fkther 
and  mother.  I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  death  calleth  me  away.  The  everlasting 
God,  powerful,  infinite,  and  inscrutable  God  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true 
light  and  lifo,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  my  perse- 
cutors and  fklse  accusers,  and  send  us,  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdouL  My  dear 
wife,  ikrewell  i  bless  my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  ia  his 
arms. 

Besides  the  historical  work  already  mentioned,  and  from  which  the  first 
of  the  following  extracts  is  taken,  Raleigh  composed  a  number  of  poUtical 
and  other  pieces,  some  of  which  have  never  heen  published.  Among  those 
best  known  are  his  Maxims  of  State,  The  Cabinet  CouneU,  The  Sk^tie, 
and  Advice  to  his  Son;  from  the  last  of  which  we  take  the  second  of  the 
following  extracts : — 

THE  BATTLE  OP  THEBMOPTLiE. 

After  such  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  army  oyer  the  Hellespont^  and 
landed  in  Thrace  (leaving  the  description  of  his  passage  alongst  that  coasts  and  how 
the  river  of  Lissus  was  drunk  dry  by  his  multitudes,  and  the  lake  near  to  Pissynis 
by  his  cattle,  with  other  accidents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece,)  I  wiU  speak  of 
the  encounters  he  had,  and  the  shamefbl  and  incredible  overthrows  which  he  re- 
ceiyed.  As  first  at  ThermopylsB,  a  nscrrow  passage  of  half  an  acre  of  ground,  lying 
between  the  mountaum  which  divide  Thessaly  from  Greece,  where  scnnetimes  the 
Phocians  had  raised  a  wall  with  gates,  which  was  then  for  the  most  part  ruined. 
At  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  with  800  LaoedsBmoniana,  as- 
sisted with  1000  Tegeatie  and  Mantmeans,  and  1000  Arcadians,  and  other  Pelopon- 
nesians,  to  the  number  of  8100  hi  the  whole,  besides  100  Phocians,  400  Thebans, 
700  Thespians,  and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were)  of  the  bordering  Locrians,  d^ 
funded  the  passage  two  whole  days  together  against  that  huge  army  of  the  Persians. 
The  valour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  excellent  in  this  defence,  that)  in  the  first 
day's  fight,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his  throne,  tbaring  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  one  handflil  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
utterly  despised :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt  upon  the  Greeks  had  proved 
vain,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  how  to  proceed  fhrther,  and  so  might  have  oon* 
tinned,  had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taught  him  a  secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his ' 
army  might  ascend  the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  baoks  of  those  who 
kept  the  straits.  But  when  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian  army  had  almost  in- 
closed the  small  forces  of  the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  kmg  of  the  Laoedsemonians, 
with  his  800,  and  700  Thespians,  which  were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refose  to  quit 
the  place  which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with  admirable  oourage, 
not  only  resist  that  world  of  men  which  charged  them  on  all  sides,  but,  issuing  out 
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of  their  strength,  made  so  great  a  sUoghter  of  their  enemies,  that  they  might  well 
be  called  yanquishen,  though  all  of  them  were  slain  npon  the  place.  Xerxes  having 
lost  in  this  last  fight,  together  with  20,000  other  soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  his 
own  brethren,  began  to  doubt  what  incooTenience  might  befall  him  by  the  yirtne  of 
such  as  had  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with  whom  he  knew  that  he  shortly 
was  to  deal.  Especially  of  the  Spartans  he  stood  in  great  fear,  whose  manhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial,  which  caused  him  verycareAilly  to  inquire  what 
numbers  they  could  bring  into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneces  the  Spartan, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him  by  saying  that  the  flight  of  the  Persian 
arrows  was  so  thick  as  would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  flius:— <  It  is  very  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.' 


THREE  RULES  TO  BE   OBSERVED  FOR   THE   PRESERVATION   OF   A 

MAN'S  ESTATE. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of  thy  estate,  which  thou  shalt 
erer  preserve  if  thou  observe  three  things :  first,  that  thou  know  what  thou  hast, 
what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to  see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by 
thy  servants  and  offioers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  anything  before 
thou  have  it;  for  borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  every  man's  estate.  The 
third  is,  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  men's  fkults,  and 
scourged  for  other  men's  offences ;  which  is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby 
millions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the  reckoning  of  other 
men's  riot,  and  the  chai^  of  other  men's  folly  and  prodigality ;  if  thou  smart,  smart 
for  thine  own  sins ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  an  ass  to  cany  the  burdens 
of  other  men :  if  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give  him  a  part  of  what 
thou  hast  to  spare ;  if  he  press  thee  farther,  he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship 
rather  chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  offereth  it.  If  thou  be  bound  for  a  stranger, 
thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  merchant,  thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim ;  if  for  a 
churehman,  he  hath  no  inheritance ;  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a 
syllable  or  word  to  abuse  thee ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pay  it  thyself;  if  for  a 
rich  man,  he  needs  not ;  therefore,  f^om  suretyship,  as  fi:om  a  man-slayer  or  en- 
chanter, bless  thyself;  for  the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this,  that  if  thou  force 
him  for  whom  thou  art  bound,  to  pay.it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy;  if  thou 
use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar ;  and  believe  thy  fitther  in  this,  and  print 
it  in  thy  thought,  that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou 
be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised.  Besides,  poverty  is  oft- 
times  sent  as  a  curse  of  Gh)d :  it  is  a  shame  amongst  men,  an  imprisonment  of  the 
mind,  a  vexation  of  every  worthy  spirit;  thou  shalt  neither  help  Uiyself  nor  others; 
thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  virtues,  having  no  means  to  show  them ;  thou  shalt 
be  a  burden  and  an  ^esore  to  thy  friends,  every  man  will  fear  thy  company ;  thou 
shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  and  depend  on  others,  to  fiatter  unworthy  men,  to 
make  dLshonest  shifts :  and,  to  condnde,  poverty  provokes  a  man  to  do  in&mous 
and  detested  deeds ;  let  no  vanity,  therefore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that  worst 
of  worldly  miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich,  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  health,  comfort  in  sickness,  keep  thy 
mind  and  body  firee,  save  thee  fh>m  many  perils,  relieve  thee  in  thy  elder  years,  re- 
lieve the  poor  and  thy  honest  friends,  and  give  means  to  thy  posterity  to  live,  and 
defend  themselves  and  thine  own  fame.  Where  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs, '  That  he 
shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  a  jurety  for  a  stranger,  and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is 
sure;'  it  is  fhrther  said, '  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour;  but  the  rich 
have  many  friends.'  Lend  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself,  for  if  thou  lend- 
est  him,  count  it  but  lost;  be  not  surety  above  thy  power,  for  if  thou  be  surety, 
think  to  pay  it 
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Sir  Philip  Sidkst,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  oniament  of  the  oourt  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  bom  at  Penshurst 
in  Kent,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1554,  and  received  his  GhristiaQ 
name  from  king  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  recently  married  queen  Maiy. 
When  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  Christ  Church  Col- 
lie, Oxford,  having  previously  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Shrewsbury.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  at 
each  university  displayed  remarkable  acuteness  of  mtellect,  and  great  thirst 
for  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  without  taking  a  degree,  he  relin- 
quished his  collegiate  studies,  and  left  England  to  make  the  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent He  passed  three  years  abroad,  and  daring  his  absence  travelled 
through  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  1575,  was  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  marked  and  distin- 
guished favor.  During  the  following  year  the  queen  sent  him  to' Germany 
on  a  mission  of  condolence  to  the  emperor,  upon  the  death  of  Maximilian. 
On  his  return  toward  his  own  country,  he  took  occasion  to  visit  Don  John 
of  Austria,  viceroy  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  William 
prince  of  Orange ;  the  former  of  whom  was  so  charmed  with  his  youth,  wit| 
and  elegance  of  manners,  that  he  treated  him  with  more  attention  and  re- 
spect than  he  did  the  ambassadors  of  great  princes  at  his  court 

While  Sidney  was  thus  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  English  nation,  he,  in  1580,  unfortu- 
nately allowed  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  so  far  to  overcome  his  better 
judgment,  that  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl'  of  Oxford,  he  re- 
linquished the  court,  and  retired  to  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  Here,  in  the  shades  of  Wilton,  the  EarPs  seat,  he  composed 
his  heroic  romance,  Ths  Arcadia^  and  inscribed  it  to  his  sister,  the  Countess. 
This  production  was  never  finished ;  and,  not  having  been  intended  for  the 
press,  did  not  appear  till  after  Sir  Philip's  death.  His  next  work  was  a 
tract  entitied  The  Drfevhce  of  Poeiy^  the  design  of  which  was  to  repel  the 
objections  brought  by  the  Puritans  of  that  age  against  the  poetic  art,  the 
possessors  of  whidi  they  contemptuously  denominated  '  caterpillars  of  the 
commonwealth.'  This  production,  though  written  with  the  partiality  of  a 
poet,  is  deservedly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  and  the  general  sound- 
ness of  its  reasonings.  In  1584,  the  character  of  his  uncle,  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Leicester,  having  been  attacked  in  a  publication  called  Zeicester't 
Commonwealth^  Sidney  wrote  a  reply,  in  which,  although  the  heaviest  ac- 
cusations were  passed  over  in  silence,  he  did  not  scruple  to  heap  upon  his 
opponent  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  This  performance  of  Sir  Philip 
seems  to  have  proved  unsatisfactory  to  Leicester  and  his  friends,  as  it  was 
not  published  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sidney  was  not  formed  for  repose,  and  his  retirement  now  becoming  irk- 
some to  him,  he  contemplated  an  expedition  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  America ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  • 
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peremptory  mandate  from  Uie  queen.  In  1585,  such  was  his  reputatioii 
abroad,  that  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, at  that  time  vacant ;  on  which  occasion  Elizabeth  again  threw  obstadea 
in  his  way,  being  afraid '  to  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times.'  He  was  not^  however, 
permitted  to  remain  long  unemployed ;  for  in  tiie  same  year  the  queen,  hav- 
ing determined  to  send  assistance  to  the  ProtestantB  of  the  NetherUnds,  then 
groaning  beneath  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the  towns  ceded  to  the  English  in  return  for 
this  aid*  Soon  after,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  witii  an  anny  of  six  thousand 
men,  went  over  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Philip,  as 
guard  of  the  horse.  The  conduct  of  the  Earl  in  that  war  was  highly  impru- 
dent, and  such  as  to  call  forth  repeated  expressions  of  dissatisfiaction  from 
his  nephew  Sir  Philip.  The  military  exploits  of  the  latter  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, highly  honorable  to  him ;  in  particular,  the  taking  of  the  town  of 
Axel  in  1586.  Hb  career  was  destined,  however,  to  be  short ;  for  having,  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  aoddentally  encountered  a  detachment  of  the 
Spanish  army  at  Zutphen,  he  received  a  wound,  which,  in  a  few  weeks, 
proved  mortal  As  he  was  being  carried  from  the  field,  a  well-known  ind- 
dent  occurred  by  which  the  generosity  of  his  nature  was  strongly  displayed. 
Overcome  with  thirst  frx>m  excessive  bleeding  and  frUague,  he  caJled  for  wa- 
ter, which  was  immediately  bpought  to  him;  but  as  he  was  lifting  it  to  his 
mouth,  a  poor  soldier  happened  to  be  carried  by,  desperately  wounded,  who  at 
once  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly  on  the  cup.  Sir  Philip,  observing  this,  instantly 
delivered  the  beverage  to  him,  with  the  simple  remaik,  'Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  than  mine.'  Sidney's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  1586,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  was  deeply  and  extensively 
lamented.  His  bravery  and  chivalrous  magnanimity — his  grace  and  polish 
of  manner — the  purity  of  his  morals — ^his  learning  and  refinement  of  taste 
— had  procured  for  him  love  and  esteem  wherever  he  was  known.  By  the 
direction  of  queen  Elizabeth^  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  London,  and  hon- 
ored with  a  public  frineral  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

To  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poetry  we  have  already  alluded ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
as  a  prose  writer  that  he  maintains  and  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  judging  of  his  merits,  we  should  bear  m  mind  the  eariy 
ageat  which  his  career  was  closed.  His  '  Arcadia,' on  which  his  fiunechiefly 
rests,  was  so  universally  read  and  admired  in  tiie  reigns  of  Ehzabeth  and  her 
successor,  that,  m  1633,  it  had  reached  the  eighth  edition.  This  great  work, 
though  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  it  was  written,  in  taste, 
manners,  and  opinions,  may  render  it  unsuited  to  modem  readers,  stall  must 
be  admitted  to  contain  passages  of  exquisite  beauty — ^useful  obeervadons  on 
life  and  manners — ^a  variety  and  accurate  discrimination  of  charaoters — ^fine 
sentiments  expressed  in  strong  and  adequate  terms — ^animated  descriptions, 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modem  poets — sage  lessons  of 
morality,  and  judicious  reflections  on  government  and  policy.  Sidney  was, 
in  reality,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  age,  and  what  GowperMcitously  calls 
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him,  a  ^  warbler  of  poetic  prose.'  In  personal  character,  be,  like  most  men 
of  bigb  sensuality  and  poetical  feeling,  was  strongly  inclined  to  melancholy, 
and  frequently  indulged  this  luxurious  feeling  to  excess.  As  our  extracts 
from  this  writer  must  necessarily  be  limited,  we  shall  introduce  only  the 
following : — 

DESCRIPTION  OP  ABCADIA. 

There  were  bills  which  garnished  theb:  proud  heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble 
TaUeys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers; 
meadows,  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers;  thickets,  which  being 
lined  with  most  pleasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the  cheerftil  disposition  of 
many  well-toned  birds ;  each  pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  aecnriiy ; 
while  the  pretty  lambs,  with  bleating  oratory,  craved  the  dam's  comfort;  here  a 
shepherd's  boy  piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old ;  there  a  young  shepherdess 
knitting,  and  withal  singing;  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to 
work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music. 

A  TEMPEST. 

There  arose  even  with  the  sun  avail  of  dark  clouds  before  his  fkoe,  which  shortly, 
like  ink  poured  into  water,  had  blacked  over  aU  the  fiice  of  heaven,  preparing,  as  it 
were,  a  moumAil  stage  for  a  tragedy  to  be  played  on.  Por,  forthwith  the  winds 
began  to  speak  louder,  and,  as  in  a  tumultuous  kingdom,  to  think  themselves  fittest 
instruments  of  commandment;  and  blowing  whole  storms  of  hail  and  rain  upon 
them,  thoy  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they  could  aknost  bethink  themselves  of 
change.  Por  then  the  traitorous  sea  began  to  swell  in  pride  against  the  afflicted 
navy,  under  which,  while  the  heaven  favoured  them,  it  had  lain  so  cafanly ;  niaking 
mountains  of  itself,  over  which  the  tossed  and  tottering  ship  should  climb,  to  be 
straight  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of  hellish  darkness,  with  such  cruel  blows 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  way  soever  it  went,  was  still  in  his  malice, 
that  there  was  left  neither  power  to  stay  nor  way  to  escape.  And  shortly  had  it  so 
dissevered  the  loving  company,  which  the  day  before  had  tarried  together,  that  most 
of  them  never  met  again,  but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  neverHwtisfled  mouth. 

PBAISE  OF  POETBY. 

The  philosopher  showeth  you  the  way,  he  informeth  you  of  the  particularities,  as 
well  of  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall  have  when 
your  Journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-turnings  that  may  divert  you  fh)m  your 
way ;  but  this  is  to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  will  read  him,  and  read  him  with  atten- 
tire  studious  painfVilness,  which  constant  desire  whosoever  hath  in  him,  hath  already 
passed  half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  beholden  to  the  philosopher 
but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly,  learned  men  have  learnedly  thought^  that  where 
once  reason  hieith  so  much  overmastered  passion,  as  that  the  mind  hath  a  free  desire 
to  do  well,  the  inward  light  each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's 
book;  since  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well,  and  what  is  well  and  what  is 
evil,  although  not  in  the  words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us;  for  out 
of  natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it.  But  to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  we 
know,  or  to  be  moved  with  the  desire  to  know,  *  hoc  opus  hie  labor  est'— (this  is  the 
grand  difficulty.') 

Now,  therein,  of  aU  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human,  and  according  to  the  human 
conceit)  is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it  Nay,  he 
doth,  as  ifyour  Journey  should  lie  through  a  iUr  vineyard,  at  the  veiy  Uni,  giveyoa 
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a  duster  of  grapes;  that,  ftill  of  that  taste,  yoa  may  Umg  to  pass  fiufher.  He  begin- 
neth  Dot  with  obscure  definitions ;  which  must  blur  the  mai^gin  with  interpretatioiis, 
and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfuhiess ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in 
delightful  proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well  enchanting 
skill  of  music,  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  oonier;  and  pretendii^ 
no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue ;  even  ss 
the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such 
other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  begin  to  tell  them  the  nature 
of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  they  should  receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at 
their  ears  than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men,  (most  of  whom  are  childish  in  the  best 
things,  till  they  be  cradled  in  theh-  graves.)  GUd  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of 
Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  iEneas ;  and  hearing  them,  must  needs  hear  the  right 
description  of  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely  (that  is 
to  say,  philosophically)  set  out»  they  would  swear  they  be  brought  to  school  agafat 


Richard  Hookeb  was  one  of  the  most  distingoisbed,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  earliest  prose  writers  of  this  period.  He  was  bom  of  poor  but  respec- 
table parentage,  at  Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  1554.  His  parents,  in  ccm- 
fiequence  of  the  limitedness  of  their  dreumstances,  designed  him  for  a  trade, 
and  accordingly  placed  him  in  school  at  Exeter  with  a  view  to  prepare  for 
his  future  employment  His  schoolmaster,  however,  soon  discerned  his 
extraordinary  genius,  and  prevailed  upon  his  Mtier  to  oontinne  him  at 
school^  assuring  him,  'that  his  natural  endowments  and  learning  were  both 
so  remarkable,  that  God  would  provide  him  some  patron  who  would  free 
them  from  any  future  care  or  charge  over  him.'  In  consequence  of  this 
representation  of  young  Hooker's  teacher,  his  unde,  John  Hooker,  who  was 
chamberlain  of  Exeter,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  his  future  destiny ;  and  being 
well  known  to  Jewell,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  made  him  a  visits  and  '  be- 
sought him,  for  charity's  sake,  to  look  favorably  upon  a  poor  nephew  of  his, 
whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  scholar ;  but  the  estate  of  his  parents  was  so 
narrow,  that  they  were  unable  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  learning ;  and 
that  the  bishop,  therefore,  would  become  his  patron,  and  prevent  him  from 
being  a  tradesman,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  hopes.'  The  bishop, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  this  representation  was  just^  took  the  boy 
under  his  care,  and  obtained  admission  for  him  into  Corpus-Chiisti  Coll^;e| 
Oxford. 

At  the  university  Hooker  studied  with  great  ardor,  and  equal  success, 
and  soon  became  much  respected  for  his  modesty,  prudence,  and  piety. 
After  Jewell's  death,  he  was  patronized  by  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  who 
sent  his  son  to  Oxford,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Hooker's  instructions.  He 
had,  at  the  same  time,  another  pupil,  George  Cranmer,  a  grand-nephew  of 
the  famous  archbishop  of  the  same  name ;  and  with  both  these  young  men 
he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship.  In  1579,  Hooker's  skill  m 
the  oriental  languages  led  to  his  temporary  appointment  as  deputy-professor 
of  Hebrew ;  and  having  held  this  important  position  for  two  years,  he,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  entered  into  holy  ordere.   Soon  after  he  entered 
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the  ministry  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  entrapped  into  a  marriage  which 
proved  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  him  during  life.  The  drcum- 
stances  of  this  union,  which  place,  in  a  strong  light^  the  simple  and  unsus- 
pecting nature  of  the  man,  were  as  follows : — Having  been  appointed  to 
preach  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  in  London,  he  put  up  at  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  preachers.  When  he  arrived  there  from  Ozfoid  he  was  wet 
and  weary ;  but  he  received  so  much  attention  from  the  hostess,  that^  accord- 
ing to  Walton,  in  his  excess  of  gratitude,  'he  thought  himself  bound  in 
conscience  to  believe  all  that  she  said.  So  the  good  man  came  to  be  per- 
suaded by  her  that  he  was  a  man  of  tender  constitution ;  and  that  it  was 
best  for  him  to  have  a  wife  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him — such  an  one 
as  might  both  prolong  his  life  and  make  it  more  comfortable ;  and  such  an 
one  she  could  and  would  provide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  many.' 
Hooker,  little  apt  to  suspect  in  others  that  guile  of  which  he  himself  was 
so  entirely  free,  became  the  dupe  of  this  woman,  authorizing  her  to  select  a 
wife  for  him,  and  promising  to  marry  whomsoever  she  should  choose.  The 
wife  she  provided  was  her  own  daughter,  described  by  Walton,  as  '  a  silly, 
clownish  woman,  and  withal  a  mere  Zantippe,'  whom,  however,  he  married 
according  to  his  promise.  With  this  helpmate  Hooker  led  but  an  uncom- 
fortable life,  though,  apparently,  in  a  spirit  of  resignation.  When  Sandys 
and  Cranmer  visited  him  at  a  rectory  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  whidi  he  had 
been  presented  in  1684,  they  found  him  reading  Horace,  and  tending  sheep 
in  the  absence  of  his  servant.  In  his  house  they  received  litUe  entertain- 
ment, except  from  his  conversation ;  and  this  even,  Mrs.  Hooker  did  not 
fiiil  to  disturb,  by  calling  him  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  by  exhibiting 
such  other  examples  of  ill  manners,  as  made  them  glad  to  depart  on  the 
following  morning.  In  taking  leave  of  his  former  tutor,  Cranmer  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  smallness  of  his  income,  and  the  uncomfortable  state  of 
his  domestic  affairs ;  to  which  the  worthy  man  replied,  '  My  dear  George, 
if  saints  have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Creator  hath  appointed  for  me, 
but  labour  (as  indeed  1  do  daily)  to  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and  possess  my 
soul  in  patience  and  peace.' 

On  his  return  to  London,  Sandys  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  &ther  in 
behalf  of  Hooker,  the  result  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  the  meek  di- 
vine, in  1686,  to  the  office  of  master  of  the  Temple.  He,  accordingly,  re- 
moved to  London,  and  commenced  his  labors  as  forenoon  preacher.  At  the 
same  period  the  office  of  ailemoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  filled  by 
Walter  Travers,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence,  but  of  high  Calvin- 
istical  opinions,  while  the  views  of  Hooker,  both  in  church  government  and 
on  points  of  theology,  were  very  moderate.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit  varied  in  their  character,  according  to 
the  preacher  frt>m  whom  they  proceeded.  Indeed,  the  two  orators  some- 
times preached  avowedly  in  opposition  to  each  otiier — adrcumstance  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  remark,  that '  the  forenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbuiy, 
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and  the  afternoon,  Geneva.'  This  dispntation,  thongh  conducted  with  good 
temper,  excited  so  much  attention,  that  Archbishop  Whitgift  suspended 
Travers  from  preaching.  A  printed  controYersy  ensued  between  him  and 
Hooker,  which,  to  the  latter,  was  found  so  disagreeable,  that  he  expressed 
to  the  archbishop  an  earnest  desire  to  retire  into  the  country,  where  he 
might  be  permitted  to  live  in  peace,  and  might  have  leisure  to  finish  his 
treatise  Of  the  Laws  of  UocleMstieal  Folify,  already  begun.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  on  this  occasion  deserves  hese  to  be  introduced, 
as  it  shows,  not  only  the  peacefulness  of  temper  which  adhered  to  him 
through  life)  but  likewise  the  object  that  hia  great  woik  was  designed  to 
accomplish.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Hy  lord,— When  I  lost  the  flreedom  of  my  oeU,  which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found 
some  degree  of  it  id  my  quiet  country  parsonsge.  But  I  am  weaiy  of  the  noise  and 
oppositions  of  this  place ;  and,  indeed,  Qod  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  con- 
tentions, but  A>r  study  and  quietness.  And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here 
with  Mr.  Travers  haye  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  good  man;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience 
concerning  his  opinions.  And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  hdy  Bcriptores, 
and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him  and  others 
of  his  judgment  ought  to  be  so  fiu-  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our  flame  of 
church  government,  our  manner  of  God's  worship,  our  praising  and  praying  to  him, 
and  our  established  ceremonies,  as  often  ss  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a  treatise 
in  which  I  intend  the  satisfhction  of  others ;.  by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  our  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Bnt»  my  lord,  I  shaU  never  be  able  to  finish 
what  I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may 
see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace 
and  privacy  *,  a  place  where  I  may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching 
mortality,  and  that  great  account  which  aU  flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the 
Qod  of  aU  spirits. 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  Hooker  was  presented,  in  1501,  to  the 
rectory  of  Boecomb,  in  WiltE^ure,  where  he  socm  after  completed  four  books 
of  his  treatise,  which  were  published  in  1504.  Queen  Elizabeth  having,  in 
the  following  year,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's-Boume,  in 
Kent,  he  removed  to  that  place,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  foithfiil  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Here  he  wrote  the  fifth 
book,  i^hich  was  published  in  1597 ;  but  the  remaining  three  books  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  author's  death,  though  he  had  tiie  satasfoction  to  live 
long  enough  to  complete  them.  He  died  in  the  month  of  November,  1600, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-six.  A  fow  days  previous  to  his 
death,  his  house  was  robbed,  and  when  the  foct  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
anxiously  inquired  whether  his  books  and  papers  were  safe.  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  exdaimed, '  Then  it  matters  not,  for  no  other 
loss  can  trouble  me.' 

Hooker's  treatise  on  ^  Eodemastical  Polity,'  displays  an  astonishing  amount 
of  learning,  sagacity,  and  industary ;  and  is  bo  excellently  written,  that,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Louth, '  the  author  has,  in  correctneBS, 
propriety,  and  purity  of  English  style,  hardly  been  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled  by  any  of  his  successors.'  His  argument  against  the  Puritans  is 
conducted  with  rare  moderation  and  candor,  and  certainly  the  Church  of 
England  has  never  had  a  more  powerful  defender.  The  work  is  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise ;  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great 
authority  upon  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  political  principles.  It  also 
bears  a  value  as  the  first  pubUcation  in  the  English  language  that  observed 
a  strict  methodical  arrangement,  and  presented  a  train  of  clear  logical  rea- , 
Boning.  As  specimens  of  the  body  of  the  work,  we  present  the  following 
extracts: — 

BCRIPTUBE  AND  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

What  the  Scripture  proposeth,  the  same  in  all  points  it  doth  perform.  Howbeit, 
that  here  we  swerve  not  in  Judgment,  one  thing  especially  we  must  observe ;  namely, 
that  the  absolute  perfection  of  Scripture  is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto 
it  tendeth.  And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that,  first,  such  as  imagine  the  general 
and  main  drift  of  the  body  of  sacred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  lai^  as  it  is,  nor  that  Qod 
did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  be  doth,  a  ftdl  instruction  in  all  things  unto 
salvation  necessary,  the  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  could  not  otherwise  in 
tbis  life  attain  unto;  they  ore  by  this  very  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  for  new 
revelations  fVom  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add  to  the  word  of  Qod  uncertain 
tradition,  that  so  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete ;  which  doctrine 
we  constantly  hold  in  all  respects,  without  any  such  things  added  to  be  so  complete, 
that  we  utteriy  reAise  as  much  as  once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  any  thing  Airther. 
Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of 
the  Scripture's  insufficient^,  we  r^ect  it ;  Scripture,  purposing  this,  hath  perfectly 
and  Ailly  done  it.  Again,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  God  in  delivering  the  holy 
Scripture,  such  as  do  take  more  largely  than  behoveth,  they,  on  the  contrary,  sido- 
laddng  and  stretching  it  fiirther  than  by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry 
great  inconvenieni^.  They,  pretending  the  Scripture's  perfection,  infer  thereupon, 
that  in  Scripture  all  things  lawfVd  to  be  done  must  needs  be  contained.  We  coiuit 
those  things  perfect  which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were 
instituted.  As,  therefore,  Ood  created  every  part  and  particle  of  man  exactly  per- 
fect—that  is  to  say,  in  all  points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed  it — 
so  the  Scriptore,  yea,  every  sentence  thereof,  is  perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing  requi- 
site unto  that  purpose  for  which  God  delivered  the  same.  So  that,  if  hereupon  we 
oondude,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  perfect,  therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done 
are  comprehended  in  the  Scripture ;  we  may  even  as  well  conclude  so  of  every  sen- 
tence, as  if  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it  was 
the  drift,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in  holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all 
things  which  man  may  practice.  But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you,  what  would 
follow.  God,  in  delivering  Scripture  to  his  church,  should  dean  have  abrogated 
among  them  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  infkllible  knowledge  hnprinted  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  children  of  men,  whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of 
human  actions  ore  comprehended,  and  oondusiomi  derived  from  them ;  upon  which 
condusions  groweth  in  particularity  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affiiirs 
of  this  life.  Admit  this,  and  wliat  shall  the  Scripture  be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment 
to  weak  consciences,  filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities,  doubts 
Insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs  1  Not  that  the  Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such 
thing  (for  it  tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  ftuit  thereof  is  resolute  assurance 
and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth) ;  but  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do 
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that  which  the  light  of  D&ture,  coDim<m  diBcretSon,  and  judgment  of  itself  direeteth 
them  unto ;  on  the  other  side,  this  doctriDe  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to  sin 
against  their  own  souls,  and  that  they  put  forth  their  hands  to  iniquity,  whatsoever 
they  go  about,  and  have  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  God  for  direction;  how  can 
it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thousand  times  to  their  wit's  end.  How  can  ft 
choose  but>ex  and  amaze  them  1  For  in  every  action  of  common  life,  to  find  out 
some  sentence  clearly  and  infkllibly  setting  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do 
(seem  we  in  Scripture  never  to  expect),  would  trouble  us  more  than  we  are  aware. 
In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we  little  know  what  misery  this  strict  opinion  would 
breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole  course  of  men's  lives  and  ac- 
tions. Make  all  things  sin  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by  Uie 
rule  of  common  discretion,  without  thinking  at  aU  upcm  Scripture;  admit  the  por- 
tion, and  parents  shall  cause  their  children  to  sin,  as  oft  as  they  cause  them  to  do 
any  thing,  before  they  come  to  years  of  capacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the 
Scripture.  Admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  was  with  him  in  the 
gospel;  but  servants  being  oonmianded  to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  have  their 
errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which,  as  it  standeth  with  Christian  duty 
in  some  cases,  so  in  common  affairs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit 

ZEAL  AND  FEAR  IN  RELIGION. 

Two  affections  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they  bear  the  greater  or  leaser 
sway  in  man's  heart,  flame  accordingly  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  religion— 
the  one  zeal,  the  other  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  when  it  endeavoureth 
most  busily  to  please  God,  forcethupon  him  those  unseasonable  offices  which  please 
him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  this  way  swerve,  be  compared  with  such  sincere, 
sound,  and  discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the  service  of  the  one  is 
like  unto  flattery,  the  other  like  the  faithful  sedulity  of  flriendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict  with  all  things  either  indeed, 
or  but  imagined  to  be,  opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  times  with  such 
eagerness,  that  the  very  life  of  religion  itself  is  thereby  hazarded ;  through  hatred  of 
tares  the  com  in  the  field  of  God  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  needeth  both  ways  a 
sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have  not  the  light  of  true  understanding 
concerning  God,  wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedetb  likewise  superstition.  It  is 
therefore  dangerous,  that,  in  things  divine,  we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur 
either  of  zeal  or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit,  sith  fear  in 
this  kind  doth  grow  flx>m  an  apprehension  of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible  power 
to  hurt,  and  is,  of  all  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to  admit  any  confer- 
ence with  reason,  for  which  cause  the  wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer 
of  the  forces  of  reasonable  understanding;  therefore,  except  men  know  beforehand 
what  manner  of  service  pleaseth  God,  while  they  are  fearfhl  they  try  all  things 
which  fancy  ofibreth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on  God  but  when  they  are 
in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then,  because  what  to  think  or  what  to  do,  they  are  un- 
certain ;  perplexity  not  suffering,  them  to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do,  as  it  were  in  a 
phrensy,  they  know  not  what  Superstition  neither  knoweth  the  right  kind,  nor 
observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging  to  the  service  of  God,  but  is  always 
joined  with  a  wrong  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Superstition  is,  when  things 
are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with  a  zealous  or  fearAil,  but  erroneous  relation  to 
God.  By  means  whereof,  the  superstitions  do  sometimes  serve,  though  the  true 
God,  yet  with  needless  offices,  and  deflaud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometimes  load 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his. 
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DEFENCE  OF  REASON. 

But  BO  it  !b,  the  name  of  the  light  of  natare  is  made  hatefU  with  men ;  the  star  of 
reason  and  learning,  and  all  other  such  like  helps  beginneth  no  otherwise  to  be 
thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ;  or  as  if  Qod  had  so  accursed  it,  that 
it  should  never  shine  or  give  light  in  things  concerning  our  duty  any  way  toward 
him,  but  be  esteemed  as  that  star  in  the  revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  being 
fliUen  ft-om  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it  falleth  so  bitter,  that  men 
tasting  them  die  thereof.  A  number  there  are  who  think  they  can  not  admire  as  they 
ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of  Qod,  if  in  things  divine  they  should 
attribute  any  force  to  man's  reason ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use  reason  so 
willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason.  Their  usual  and  common  discourses  are  unto  this 
efibct  First, '  the  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  &c.  &c.  By  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an  opinion  hath  spread  itself 
very  far  in  the  world ;  as  if  the  way  to  be  ripe  in  fiuth,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judgment ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion,  childish  simplicity  the  mother 
of  ghostly  and  divine  wisdom. 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoever  doth  serve,  honour,  and  obey  God, 
whosoever  believeth  in  him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocents  and  in- 
ilmts  do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that  shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt 
to  apprehend  those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  grace  discovered,  are  effectual  to 
persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  none  other,  that  honour,  obedience,  and  credit, 
belong  aright  unto  God.  No  man  cometh  unto  God  to  offer  him  sacrifice,  to  pour 
out  supplication  and  prayers  before  him,  or  to  do  him  any  service,  which  doth  not 
first  beheve  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  rewarder  of  them  who  in  such  sort  seek  unto 
him.  Let  men  be  taught  this,  either  by  revelation  fh>m  heaven,  or  by  instruction 
upon  earth ;  by  labour,  study,  and  meditation,  or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  whatsoever  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if  the  knowledge  thereof  were 
possible  without  discourse  of  natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable 
thereof  but  only  men ;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they  come  unto  ripe  and  IVilt  ability 
to  work  by  reasonable  understanding  1  The  whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of  God, 
what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theology  1  Theology,  what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things 
divine  1  What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of  natural  discourse 
and  reason  1  Judge  you  of  that  which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In  vain  it  were  to 
speak  any  thing  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are  able  somewhat  to  judge  of  what 
they  hear,  and  by  discourse  to  disoein  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scripture,  indeed, 
teacheth  things  above  nature,  things  which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto. 
Yet  those  also  we  believe,  knowing  by  reason  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of 
God.  *  *  The  thing  we  have  handled  according  to  the  question  moved  about 
it,  which  question  is,  whether  the  light  of  reason  be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  divisbig 
laws  for  the  church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be  fit  and  convenient  1 
For  this  cause,  therefore,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  nature 
of  reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment^  but  that  the  self-same  spirit  which  revealeth 
the  things  that  God  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to  aid  and  direct 
men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  reason,  what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for 
the  guiding  of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in  Scripture. 


Ktxiuxt  i^t  hnntnnll^. 


aSL  FBAKCIS  BACON — ^RICHARD  GRAFTON — ^JOHK  STOW — ^RAFHAEL  HQLINSBED— 
JOHN  HOOKER-*-FRANCXS  BOTEVILLE — ^WILLIAM  HARRISON— RICHARD  HAKLUTT 
— rSAMUEL  FURCHAS — JOHN  DAVIS — GEORGE  SANDTS — ^WILLIAM  UTHGOW. 

OUR  remarks  in  the  last  lecture  embraced  a  sketch  and  illustrations  of 
four  very  eminent  and  distinguished  men  among  the  early  prose  wri- 
ters of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  But  great  as  they  unquestionably  were,  they 
were  immeasurably  surpassed  by  the  transcendant  genius  of  Bacon,  suc- 
cessively made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  Baron  Verulam,  and  Vis- 
count St.  Albans. 

Francis  Bacon  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  the  twenty-second  of  January  1561. 
In  his  childhood  he  had,  fiN>m  his  father's  position,  free  access  to  the  court, 
and  he  there  displayed  such  vivacity  of  intellect,  and  sedateness  of  conduct, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  call  him  her  young  lord-keeper. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  the 
rapidity  and  solidity  of  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  more  than 
realized  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  childhood.  Before  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  at  that 
time  held  unquestioned  sway  in  the  great  English  schools  of  learmng.  This 
dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  as  he  himself  declares,  ^  fell  into 
not  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all 
high  attributes,  but  for  the  uniruitfulness  of  the  way ;  being  a  philosophy 
only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production 
of  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man.' 

After  having  passed  about  four  yeara  at  Cambridge,  and  when  not  yet 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Bacon's  &ther  called  him  from  the  university  to  at- 
tend, into  France,  the  queen's  ambassador,  Sir  Amyas  Fawlei  The  esteem 
and  confidence  of  this  minister  he  so  thoroughly  gained,  that  he  soon  after 
charged  him  with  a  mission  to  the  queeB^  which  he  executed  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  both  parties,  and  then  returned  again  to  France  to  finish  his 
travels.    The  result  of  his  observation  abroad  aflerward  appeared  in  a  work 
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entitled,  Of  the  State  of  Europe^  and  which  was,  perhaps,  his  first  literary 
performance. 

The  sudden  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1579,  compelled  Bacon 
to  return  hastily  to  England,  and  engage  in  some  secular  employment  After 
in  vain  soliciting  his  uncle,  lord  Burleigh,  to  procure  for  him  such  a  provis- 
ion from  government  as  would  allow  him  to  devote  his  time  to  literature  and 
philosophy,  he  entered  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  the  study 
of  the  law.  While  engaged  in  practice  as  a  barrister,  however,  he  did  not 
forget  philosophy ;  as  it  appears  that  he  sketched,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
his  great  work  called  The  Inetauratian  of  the  Sciences.  In  1590,  Bacon  ob- 
tained the  post  of  Counsel  Extraordinary  to  the  queen ;  and  three  years  after 
sat  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  As  an  orator  he  is  spoken 
of  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  contemporaries  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
In  one  of  his  speeches,  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the  popular  side 
in  a  question  respecting  some  large  subsidies  demanded  by  the  court ;  but 
finding  that  he  had  given  great  offence  to  her  majesty,  he  at  once  altered  his 
tone,  and  condescended  to  apologize  with  that  servility  which  unhappily  ap- 
peared in  too  many  of  his  subsequent  actions.  To  lord  Burleigh  and  his  son 
Bobert  Cecil,  Bacon  continued  to  crouch  in  the  hope  of  advancement,  till  at 
length,  finding  himself  disappointed  in  that  quarter,  he  attached  himself  to 
Burleigh's  rival,  Essex,  who,  with  the  utmost  ardor  of  a  generous  finendship, 
endeavored  to  procure  for  him,  in  1594,  the  office  of  attorney  genend, 
which  was  then  vacant.  In  this  attempt  he  was,  however,  defeated  through 
the  influence  of  the  Cecils,  who  were  jealous  of  both  him  and  his  fiienda; 
but  he,  in  some  degree,  soothed  Bacon's  disappointment  by  presenting  to  him 
an  estate  at  Twickenham,. with  two  thousand  pounds.  It  is  painful  to  relate 
the  manner  in  which  Bacon  repaid  such  benefits.  When  Essex  was  brought 
to  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  the  friend  whom  he  had  so  largely 
obliged,  and  in  whom  he  had  entirely  confided,  not  only  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  need,  but  unnecessarily  appeared  as  counsel  against  him,  and  by 
every  art  and  distorting  ingenuity  of  a  pleader,  endeavored  to  magnify  his 
crimes.  He  complied,  moreover,  after  the  Earl's  execution  with  the  queen's 
request  that  he  would  write  A  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  At- 
tempted and  Committed  by  Eobert,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  which  was  published  by 
authority.  Into  such  conduct,  which  indicates  a  lamentable  want  of  high 
moral  principle,  courage  and  self-respect,  Bacon  was,  in  some  measure,  led 
by  pecuniar}^  difficulties,  into  which  his  improvident  and  ostentatious  hal»tB, 
coupled  with  the  relative  inadequacy  of  his  revenues,  had  plunged  him.  By 
maintaining  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  he  hoped  to  secure  that 
professional  advancement  which  would  not  only  fill  his  empty  coffers,  but 
gratify  those  ambitious  longings  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  But  temp- 
tations of  this  sort,  though  they  may  palliate,  can  never  excuse  such  immo- 
ralities as  those  which  Bacon,  on  this,  and  on  several  future  occasions,  showed 
himself  capable. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  f<MrtuneB 
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of  Baoon  began  to  improve.  He  was  knighted  in  Hhe  first  year  of  that  mon- 
arch's reign,  and,  in  subsequent  years,  obtained  suooessively  the  offices  of 
king's  counsel,  solicitor-general,  judge  of  the  Marshabea  oourt,  and  attorney- 
general,  the  last  of  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1613.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lend  himself  to  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court,  and  even  assisted  in  an  attempt  to  extort  from  an 
aged  clergyman  named  Peacham,  a  confession  of  treason,  by  torturing  him 
on  a  rack.  In  1619,  Bacon  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  by  being 
created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  Baron  Verulam,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Viscount  St.  Albans.  As  Chancellor,  it  can  not  be  concealed 
that,  both  in  his  pohticid  and  judicial  capacities,  he  grossly  deserted  his  duty. 
He  not  only  suffered  the  king's  &vorite,  YiUiers,  to  interfere  with  his  deci- 
sions as  a  judge,  but  by  accepting  numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  suitors, 
gave  occasion,  in  1621,  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  his  con- 
demnation and  disgrace.  He  fully  confessed  all  the  articles  of  corruption 
laid  to  his  charge — ^twenty-three  in  number ;  and  when  waited  upon  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  confes- 
non  was  subscribed  by  himself,  he  remarked,  *  It  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my 
heart :  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.' 

Banished  by  this  act  from  pubhc  life,  Bacon  had  now  ample  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  his  philosophical  aud  literary  pursuits ;  though  these,  even  while  he 
was  engaged  in  business,  had  by  no  means  been  neglected.  In  1597,  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  ^  Essays,'  which  were  afterward  greatly  en- 
larged. These,  as  he  himself  says  of  them, '  come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms ;  and  like  the  late  new  half-pence,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the 
silver  is  good.'  From  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  of  these  '  Essays,' 
and  the  excellence  of  their  style,  the  work  inunediately  acquired  great  popu- 
larity, and  to  the  present  day  continues  the  most  generally  read  of  all  th^ 
author's  productions.  '  It  is  also,'  to  use  the  language  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
*  one  of  those  where  the  superiority  of  his  genius  appeairs  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections  oHen  receivii^  a  strong  relief 
from  the  tntehess  ef  his  subject  It  may  be  read  from  be^ning  to  end  m 
a  few  hours,  and,  yet  aft»r  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  frdls  to  remark 
something  in  it  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  hf  the  inexhaustible  ali- 
ment they  furnish  to  our  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  activity  they  impart 
to  our  torpid  ikcnlties.' 

In  1605,  Bacon  published  another  work,  which  still  continues  to  be  ex- 
tensively perused,  under  the  title,  Of  the  Profi&ience  and  Advancement  of 
Leaminpj  Divine  and  Human.  This  volume  constitutes  the  first  part  of 
his  great  work,  called '  The  Instauration  of  the  Scienees;'  The  second  part,  en* 
tided  Kovum  Organum,  is  that  upon  which,  chiefly,  his  high  reputation,  as 
a  philosopher,  is  based,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  he  bestowed  most 
labor.  It  was  not  published  until  1620.  The  oonduding  part  of  the  vol- 
ume relates,  exclusively,  to  revealed  religion.    In  the  fint  part  of  the  Ad- 
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vaneemmt  cf  Learrnn^y  after  oonsideniig  the  excelkncaeB  of  knowledge, 
and  ibe  means  of  disseminating  it,  together  with  what  had  aheadj 
been  done  for  its  advanoementy  and  what  omitted,  Bao(Mi  proceeds  to 
divide  the  subject  into  the  three  branches  of  history,  poetiy,  and  philosophj.; 
these  having  reference  to  what  he  ccMisidera  'the  three  parts  <^  man's 
ondeistandii^ — ^memoij,  imagination,  and  reasoning.'  The  second,  and 
most  important  part  of  the  work,  consists  <^  aphorisms,  the  first  of  which 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  author's  leading  doctrines.  It  is  as  follows : — ^  Man, 
who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  hi- 
ther  than  he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  observed  of  the 
method  and  order  of  nature.'  This  new  method  of  employing  the  under- 
standing in  adding  to  human  knowledge  was  designed  to  eSkd  an  entire 
reformation  in  the  intellectual  operations. 

The  third  part  of  'The  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,' entitled  the  J7ittory<^ 
Nature^  b  devoted  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural  science,  including 
original  observations  made  by  Bacon  himself,  which,  though  sometimes  in- 
correct, are  useful  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  method  d  searching  for 
truth.  The  fourth,  is  called  Scala  Iniellectus,  because  it  points  out  a  succes- 
sion of  steps  by  which  the  understanding  may  ascend  in  such  investigatioDs. 
The  author  projected  two  other  parts  to  the  same  general  work,  but  did  not 
live  to  execute  them.  He  also  produced  another  celebrated  work  entitled, 
0/  the  Wisdom  cf  the  Ancients,  the  object  of  which  was  to  discover  secret 
meanings  in  the  mythological  fetbles  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  also  Felicitiei 
cf  Queen  Elizabeth^ s  Bei^n,  a  History  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth^  a  philo- 
sophical romance  called  the  New  Atlantis,  and  several  minor  productions. 

Though  ignominiously  driven  from  public  life.  Bacon  devoted  himself  still 
with  untiring  assiduity  to  philosophical  investigations ;  and  one  of  his  ex- 
periments was  the  inmiediate  cause  of  his  death.  While  travelling  in  his 
carriage  at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  upon  the  ground,  he  b^an  to  con- 
sider whether  flesh  might  not  be  preserved  by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt  In 
order  to  make  the  experiment,  he  alighted  at  a  cottage  near  Highgate, 
bought  a  hen,  and  stuffed  it  with  snow.  This  so  chilled  him  that  he  was 
unable  to  return  home,  but  went  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house,  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  his  illness  was  so  much  increased  by  the  dampness  of 
the  bed  into  which  he  was  put,  that  his  death  soon  followed — an  event 
that  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1626,  and  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  Thus  died  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who,  had  the  virtues  of  his  heart  been  equal 
to  lus  genius,  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  or  coun- 
try ever  produced.  His  vrill  contains  the  following  strikingly  prophetic 
passage : — *■  }A.j  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  naticHis,  and  to  mine 
own  country  after  some  time  has  passed  over.'  * 

Bacon,  like  Sidney,  was  ^  a  warbler  of  poetic  prose.'  No  English  writer 
has  surpassed  him  in  fervor  and  brilliancy  of  style,  in  force  of  expression,  or 
in  richness  and  magnificence  of  imagery.  Keen  in  discovering  anal<^;ieB 
where  no  resemblance  is  apparent  to  common  eyes,  he  has  sometimes  in- 
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dulgcd,  to  excess,  in  the  exercise  of  this  talent.  But  in  general  his  compari- 
sons are  not  less  dear  and  apposite  than  full  of  imagination  and  meaning. 
He  has  treated  of  philosophy  with  all  the  splendor,  yet  none  of  the  vague- 
ness, of  poetry.  Sometimes,  too,  his  style  possesses  a  degree  of  concise- 
ness very  rarely  to  he  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  ^zabethan  age. 
In  the  subjoined  extracts  we  are  aware  that  we  present  but  a  faint  view  of 
the  genius  of  this  wonderful  writer : — 

UNIVEBSITIES. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heayen  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter 
and  lose  itself  in  the  groond,  except  it  be  collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it 
may  by  union  comfort  and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  nun 
hath  fhimed  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  which  men  haye 
accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with  accomplishments  of  magnificeooe 
and  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and  necessity ;  so  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from 
diyine  inspiraUon  or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  yanish  to  ob- 
liyion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences,  and  places  ap- 
pointed, as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comforting  the 
same. 

USES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  barbarism,  and  fierceness  of  men's  minds, 
though  a  little  of  it  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  efibct .  It  taketh  away  all  levity, 
temerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  ac- 
quainting the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first  of- 
fers and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  examined  and 
tried.  It  taketh  away  all  vain  admiration  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weak- 
ness :  for  all  things  are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
great  *  *  If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  universal  Arame  of  nature,  the  earth  with 
men  upon  it  (the  divineness  of  souls  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 
where  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some  go  empty,  and 
all  to  and  fVo  a  little  heap  of  dust  It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
adverse  fortune ;  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfec- 
tion of  manners.  *  *  Vii^I  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge 
of  causes  and  the  conquest  of  all  fbars  together.  It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the 
particular  remedies  which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind — 
sometimes  purging  the  ill  humours,  sometimes  opening  the  ohstructions,  sometimes 
helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds 
and  ulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like ;  and  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  the  chief 
reason  of  all,  which  is,  that  it  disposetb  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  susceptible  of  reforma- 
tion. For  the  unlearned  man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself,  and 
call  himself  to  account;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists 
in  our  daily  feeling  ourselves  become  better.^  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  will  learn 
to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much  to  increase  them :  the 
fkults  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend 
them ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas, 
with  the  learned  man  it  fkres  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the  correction 
and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employment  thereof 

1  This  expression  is  given  in  the  original  in  Latia 
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The  ▼irtqe  of  twogpciltj  i»  tempenmce ;  the  ▼irtDc  of  •dreraltj  is  fortitiide.  Pras- 
peritj  is  tbe  Hearing  of  the  Old  TesUment;  adversity  is  tiie  Uesstn^  of  th«  Nev. 
whieh  csnieth  tlie  gnmter  benedictioo  sod  the  deirer  tevdstion  of  Sod's  &Toar. 
Yet  eren  m  the  OU^Testaiikeni,  if  joa  listen  to  Dmvid^s  hup.  jim  shaD  Iwar  as  maaj 
hearselike  airs  as  carols;  and  the  penefl  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  kboored  idgr  is 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  Uum  the  felicities  of  Solomoo.  Prosperity  is  not 
vitboat  many  fean  and  dlnfawtps ;  and  adrenity  is  not  withoat  comforts  and  hopes. 
We  see  in  needle-works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  hare  a  liTely  work 
upon  a  sad  and  solemn  groond,  than  to  hare  a  daik  and  melancholy  work  upon  a 
lightsome  groond ;  judge,  therefore,  of  ttie  pleasnre  of  ttie  heart  by  ttie  pleasore  of 
the  eye.  Certahdy  Tiitne  is  fike  precions  odours,  most  fragrsnt  where  they  are 
Incensed  or  crashed :  for  prosperity  doth  best  diaoorer  riee,  but  adversity  doth  best 
discoTer  Tirtue. 

niENDBHIP. 

It  bad  been  bard  for  him  thai  spake  H^  to  have  pot  more  troth  and  ontnith 
together  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech,  *  Whoerer  Is  delighted  In  aoKtode,  is 
either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god ;'  for  it  is  most  troe,  that  a  natoral  and  aecret  hatred 
and  arersion  towards  society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast ;  bot 
it  is  most  ontme,  that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of  the  divine  natore, 
except  it  proceed,  not  oot  of  a  pleasore  in  sotttode,  hot  oot  of  a  love  and  desire  to 
sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation :  such  as  is  found  to  have  been 
falsely  and  feignedly  in  sooie  of  the  heathens— as  Epimenides,  flie  Caadian;  Noma, 
tbe  Roman;  Bmpedodes,  the  Siciliaa;  and  ApoUonias,  of  Tyaaa;  and  tioly,  and 
really,  in  divers  of  the  ancieni  hennits  and  holy  fiithers  of  the  chorch.  Boi  little 
do  men  perceive  what  solitode  is,  and  how  fiur  it  extendeth;  for  a  crofwd  is  not 
company,  and  ihces  are  bot  a  gallery  of  pictorea,  and  talk  hot  a  tinkling  cymbal 
where  there  Is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little :  '  Magna  civitas, 
magna  soUtodo,'— [*  Great  dty,  great  solitode;']  becaose  in  a  great  town  friends  are 
scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part»  which  is  in  lea 
neighbourhoods ;  but  we  may  go  farther,  and  affinn  most  troly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  wa«t  troe  friends,  withoat  which  tbe  world  is  bat  a  wildeness; 
and,  even  in  this  scene  also  of  solitude,  whosoever,  in  the  frame  of  his  natore  and 
affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and  not  from  homanity. 

A  principal  froit  of  friendship  is  the  eaae  and  discharge  of  the  frillneas  of  the 
heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  canse  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stop- 
pings and  suffocations  are  the  moat  dangeroos  in  the  body,  and  it  is  not  much 
otherwise  in  tbe  mind:  yon  may  take  ssrza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  opiai  the 
spleen,  floor  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  caatoreum  for  the  brain ;  but  no  receq>t  openeth 
the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  mxy  impart  giieft,  joys,  ftars,  hopes,  sos- 
I)icions,  coiiQsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  dvU 
ahrifl  or  confession. 

It  is  a  BtraQfi»  thing  i»  observe  how  high  a  lala  great  kbga.  aod  mooardiado  sot 
upon  this  fruit  of  friendship  whereof  we  ^>eak— so  great,  as  they  porchase  it  mai^ 
times  at  the  baasard  of  their  own  safety  and  greatness:  for  prinoea,  in  regard  of  the 
distance  of  their  fortune,  from  that  of  their  suluects  and  servants,  can  not  gather  this 
fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves  capable  thereof;  they  raise  some  peraonsto  be,  as 
it  were,  companions,  and  ahnost  equals  to  themseLves,  which  many  times  sorteth  to 
inconvenience.  The-  si^em  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name  of  &vour- 
ites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman 
name  attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  '  participes  curarum,' 
[participators  in  cares ;]  for  it  is  that  which  tieth  the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that 
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tiiis  hath  heen  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  hot  by  the  wisest  and 
most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who  have  oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  fHends,  and  allowed  others  likewise  to 
call  them  in  the  same  manner,nflingthe  word  which  is  received  between  private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Cominens  observeth  of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charlea 
the  Hardy — ^namely,  that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none;  and,  least 
of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him  most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith, 
that  towards  his  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little  perish  his  under- 
standing. Surely  Cominens  might  have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had 
pleased  him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XL,  whose  closeness  was  indeed  his  tor- 
mentor. The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true,  '  Cor  ne  edito,'— {'  Eat  not 
the  heart']  Certainly  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those  that  want  fKends 
to  open  themselves  unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts ;  but  one  thing  is  moiC 
admirable,  (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fhiit  of  ftiendship,)  which  is,  that 
this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary  efiects,  for  it 
redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  grlefii  in  halves ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  impartetk 
his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  gifel^ 
to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that  it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  upon  H 
n  ^'s  mind  of  like  virtue  as  the  alchymists  used  to  attribute  to  their  stone  for  man'* 
body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary  eff)ects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature; 
bvt  yet,  without  prajring  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in 
^e  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherishefb 
any  natural  action,  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and  dulleth  any  violent  bth 
pression— and  even  so  is  it  of  mhids. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthfVd  and  sovereign  for  the  understanding, 
as  the  first  is  for  the  affections ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fkir  day  in  tiie 
affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding, 
out  of  darkness  and  confrision  of  thoughts.  Neither  is  this  to  be  understood  onl3F 
of  faithful  counsel,  whicli  a  man  receiveth  firom  bis  friend ;  but  befbre  you  comtf 
to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his 
wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  communicatfaag  and  dis* 
coursing  with  another;  he  toeseth  his  thoughts  more  earily— he  marshalleth  thett 
more  orderly— he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words— final^, 
he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's 
meditation.  It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the  king  of  Persia,  *  That  speech  wu 
like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put  abroad'— whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  fig^ 
ure,  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Neither  is  this  second  tnat  of  fHetiA- 
ship,  in  opening  the  understanding,  restrained  only  to  such  fHends  as  are  able  to  give 
a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  are  best,)  but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of  him- 
self, and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his  wits  as  against  a  stone, 
which  itself  cuts  not.  In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himsfdf  to-  a  statue  ov 
picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fhiit  of  friendship  complete,  that  other  point  which 
lieth  more  open,  and  fiilleth  within  vulgar  observation— which  is  fiiithfU  counsel 
ttxmk  a  friend.  Heraditus  saith  well,  in  one  of  his  enigmas,  *  Ihy  light  is  ever  tlM 
best ;'  and  certafai  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  hy  ooimset  from  anetter, 
is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which  cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  jud^* 
ment,  which  is  ever  inf\ised  and  drenched  in  his  aflbc^dB  and  customs.  80  as  tharS 
is  as  much  difl^rence  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  givetb,  and  that  a  man  gi^ 
eth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer ;  for 
there  is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  agaiul 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one 
concerning  manners,  the  other  concerning  business:  for  the  flrst,  the  best  preserva- 
tive to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.    The  calling 
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of  a  man's  self  to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  too  piercing  and  corro- 
sive ;  reading  good  books  of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  observing  our  fiiults  in 
others  is  sometimes  improper  for  onr  case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best,  I  say,  to 
work,  and  best  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
behold  what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the  greater 
sort)  do  commit,  for  want  of  a  fHend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage 
both  of  their  flune  and  fortune:  for,  as  8t  James  saith,  they  are  as  men  'that 
look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  fkyour :'  as 
for  business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one ;  or 
that  a  gamester  seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  is  as 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-twenty  letters ;  or,  that  a  musket  may 
be  shot  off  as  weU  upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  such  other  fond  and  high 
imaginations  to  thmk  himself  aU  in  all :  but  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good 
counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business  straight;  and  if  any  man  think  that  he 
will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces,  asking  counsel  in  one  business  of  one 
man,  and  in  another  business  of  another  msn ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  say,  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all,)  but  he  runneth  two  dangers ;  one,  that  he 
■hall  not  be  fiiithfuUy  counselled— for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  firom  a  per- 
fect and  entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and 
crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth  it;  the  other,  that  he  shall  have 
counsel  given,  hurtfU  and  unsafe  (though  with  good  meaning,)  and  mixed  partly 
of  mischief  and  partly  of  remedy— even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physician,  that  )e 
thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted 
with  your  body— and,  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  present  cure,  but  over- 
throweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind,  and  so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  pa- 
tient :  but  a  friend,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate,  will  beware,  by 
fiirthering  any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  inconvenience— and, 
therefore,  rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will  rather  distract  and  mis- 
lead, than  settle  and  direct.  After  these  two  noble  fhiits  of  fViendsh^)  (peace  in 
the  affections,  and  support  of  the  Judgment,)  followeth  the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like 
the  pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels— I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all  ac- 
tions and  occasions.  Here,  the  best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of 
friendship,  is  to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can  not  do 
himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech  of  the  andente  to  say 
*  that  a  friend  is  another  himself.'  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  tunes  in  desire 
of  some  things  which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  fin- 
ishing of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  true  Mend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after  him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were, 
two  lives  in  his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ; 
but  where  fViendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and  his  dep- 
uty ;  fbr  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  fViend.  How  many  things  are  there  which 
a  man  can  not,  with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself?  A  man  can  scarce 
allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them ;  a  man  can  not  some- 
times brook  to  supplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like,  but  all  these  things 
are  gracefU  in  a  fViend's  mouth,  which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a 
man's  person  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  can  not  put  off.  A  man  can 
not  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  enemy 
but  upon  terms :  whereas  a  A*iend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it 
■orteth  with  the  person.  But  to  enumerate  these  things  were  endless :  I  have  given 
the  rule,  where  a  man  can  not  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if  he  have  not  a  friend,  he 
may  quit  the  stage. 

From  the  eminent  and  distinguished  prose  writers  whom  we  have  just 
noticed,  we  now  revert  to  a  useful,  though  less  brilliant,  class  of  aathora — 
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The  English  Chroniclers — a  contmuous  succession  of  whom  was  kept  up 
during  the  entire  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Of  these  writers, 
Grafton,  Stow,  Holinshed,  Hooker,  Boteville,  Harrison,  Hakluyt,  and  Pur- 
chas  first  claim  our  attention. 

Richard  Grafton,  the  first  of  these  writers  mentioned,  was  by  trade  a 
printer,  and  practiced  the  typographical  art  in  the  city  of  London  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  through  the  reigns  of  that 
monarch's  two  uumediate  successors,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after  Elizar 
beth  ascended  the  throne.  Being  printer  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  Grafton  was 
employed,  after  the  death  of  that  young  king,  to  prepare  the  proclamation 
which  declared  the  succession  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  crown.  For  this 
simple  professional  act,  he  was  deprived  of  his  patent,  and  afterward, 
ostensibly  for  the  same  reason,  committed  to  prison.  While  thus  removed 
firom  his  regular  calling,  he  compiled  An  Abridgment  of  the  Chronicles  of 
England,  which  was  published  in  1562.  The  work  possesses  httle  merit  for 
originaUty,  and  the  author,  though  sometimes  referred  to  as  authority  by 
modem  compilers,  holds  but  a  low  rank  among  English  historians.  It  does 
not  afiford  any  passage  that  oxa  design  requires  us  to  introduce. 

John  Stow  was  contemporary  with  Grafton,  and  enjoyed  a  much  higher 
reputation  as  an  accurate  and  impartial  recorder  of  public  events.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  respectable  tailor,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1 5  2 5.  Of  his  youth 
nothing  is  &rther  known  than  that  he  was  brought  up  to  his  Other's  trade, 
and  early  exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for  antiquarian  research.  By  Indus* 
try  and  perseverance  he  acquired,  while  still  following  his  business,  a  vast 
amount  of  historical  information ;  and,  in  1560,  he  formed  the  design  of 
composing  annals  of  English  history.  To  prepare  himself  to  execute  this 
design  successfully,  he  abandoned  his  trade,  and  travelled  on  foot  through  a 
considerable  part  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  historical 
manuscripts  preserved  in  cathedrals  and  other  public  establishments.  He 
also  enlarged,  as  far  as  his  pecuniary  means  would  allow  him,  his  collection 
of  old  books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  there  were,  at  that  time,  many  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  suppression  of 
monasteries  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was,  however,  compelled,  through 
necessity,  to  resume  his  trade,  and  his  studies  were  suspended,  till,  by  the 
bounty  of  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  enabled  again  to  prose- 
cate  them. 

In  1565,  Stow  published  his  Summary  of  English  Chronicles,  embracing 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  coming  in  of  Brutus,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  was  founded  on  a  curious  tract  written  by  that  nobleman's 
grandfather  while  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  The  original  chronicle  was 
entitled  The  Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henry  the 
Ijghth,  but  it  never  came  into  that  monarch's  hands. 
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The  death  of  bishop  Parker  in  1575,  maienally  lednoed  Stow's  income, 
though  he  still  managed  to  continue  his  researches,  to  which  his  whole  time 
and  energies  were  now  devoted.  After  many  years  of  laborious  research 
and  severe  study,  appeared,  in  1598,  his  Survey  of  Lcfndon^  the  best  known 
of  his  writings,  and  the  work  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
histories  of  that  metropolis.  He  wrote  another  work,  his  large  Chronicle^  or 
History  of  England^  on  which  he  bestowed  forty  years'  labor,  and  which  he 
was  veiy  anxious  to  publish  ;  but  no  part  of  it,  excepting  an  extract  under 
the  title  of  AnnaU  of  England^  ever  appeared. 

In  his  old  age  Stow's  poverty  was  such  as  to  compel  him  to  solicit  public 
charity.  With  this  view  he  made  two  appfications  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  but  with  little  success.  He  at  length  appealed  to  James 
the  First,  and  received  the  royal  license  *  to  repair  to  churches,  or  other 
places,  to  receive  the  gratuitaes  acnd  charitable  benevolence  of  well-disposed 
people.'  It  is  little  to  the  honor  of  the  contemporaries  of  this  worthy  and 
industrious  man,  that  he  should  have  been  thus  literally  reduced  to  beggary. 
Under  the  pressure  of  want  and  disease  Stow  died  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1605, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Andrew  Under  Shaft,  London,  where  a  suitable  monument  was  afterward 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow. 

The  works  of  this  interesting  author,  though  possessing  few  graces  of  style, 
have  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  accuracy  and  research.  He  used 
often  to  declare  that,  in  composing  them  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  either  by  fear,  favor,  or  malice ;  but  that  he  had  impartially,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  delivered  the  truth.  So  highly  was  his  acciu*a<y 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  even  Bacon  and  Camden  were 
accustomed  to  take  statements  upon  his  sole  authority.  We  shall  conclude 
these  remarks  with  the  following  extract,  taken  from  the  '  Survey  of  London.' 

SPORTS  UPON  THE  ICE  IN  ELIZABETH'S  BEIGN. 

When  that  great  moor  which  washeth  Moorflelds,  at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is 
fh>zen  over,  great  companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice  \  then  fetching 
a  nm,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance,  and  placing  thdr  bodies  sidewise,  they 
slide  a  great  way.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great  mill-stones,  and 
make  seats ;  many  going  before,  draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their  feet,  all  fall  down  together  \  some 
are  better  practiced  to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs  of  some  beasts, 
and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed  with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike 
against  the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a  bird  in  the  air,  or  darts 
shots  f^om  some  warlike  engine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with  these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or 
both  parties  are  thrown  down,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after  theh* 
ihll,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried  a  good  distance  fh>m  one  another; 
and  wheresoever  the  ice  doth  touch  their  head  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and  lays  it 
bare ;  and  if  one  Dull  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it  is  usually  broken ;  but  yonng  men, 
greedy  of  honour,  and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in  counter- 
feit battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more  strongly  when  they  come  to  it  in 
good  earnest 
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Raphael  Holinshed,  to  whom  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion 
to  refer,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  early  chroniclers,  though 
of  his  history,  nothing  is  known  farther  than  that  he  died  about  1580. 
Toward  The  Chronicles  to  which  Holinshed^s  name  is  attached,  John 
Hooker,  an  uncle  of  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Francis  Bote- 
ville,  an  individual  of  whom  nothing  has  been  recorded,  farther  than  that 
he  was  *  a  man  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderfnl  lover  of 
antiquities,'  and  William  Harrison,  contributed.  Prefixed  to  the  historical 
portion  of  the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants,  by  Harri- 
tx>n,  which  is  still  highly  valued,  as  affording  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
by  Hohnshed ;  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  by  one  Kichard  Stani- 
hunt,  of  whom  nothing  more  b  known ;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
translated  or  written  by  Holinshed  and  Hooker ;  a  description  and  history 
of  Scotland  mostly  translated  from  Hector  Boece,  by  Holinshed  and  Harri- 
son ;  and  a  History  of  England,  by  Holinshed,  fi-om  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  1577,  when  the  ^  Chronicles'  were  pubhshed  It  was  from  the  translation 
of  Boece  that  Shakspeare,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  derived  the  ground- 
work of  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

Among  the  authors  who  combined  their  researches  and  learning  to  pro- 
duce these  ^  Chronicles,'  William  Harrison  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable ; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  '  The  Chronicles,'  some  of  his  sarcK^tic  re- 
marks on  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries,  their  extravagance  in  dress, 
and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  them.  But  his  account  of  the  langu^es 
of  Britain,  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  object  we  have  before  us  in  these 
lectures,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the 
style,  highly  amusing,  is  here  given  in  preference  to  any  other  extract: — 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  British  tong:ae  called  Cymric  doth  yet  remain  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
is  now  called  Wales,  whither  the  Britons  were  driven  after  the  Saxons  had  made  & 
f\ill  conquest  of  the  other,  which  we  now  call  England,  although  the  pristine  inter- 
course thereof  be  not  a  little  diminished  by  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Saxon  speechea 
withal.  Howbeit,  many  poesies  and  writings  (in  making  whereof  that  nation  hath 
evermore  delighted)  are  yet  extant  in  my  time,  whereby  some  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  present  language  may  easily  be  discerned,  notwithstanding  that 
among  all  these  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  which  can  set  down  any  sound  and  ftill 
testimony  of  their  own  original,  in  remembrance  whereof  their  bards  and  cunning, 
men  have  been  most  slack  and  negligent    *    * 

Next  unto  the  British  speeoh,  the  Latin  tongue  was  brought  in  by  the  BomanSi, 
and  in  mamier  generally  planted  through  the  whole  region,  as  the  French  was  after 
by  the  Normans.  Of  this  tongue  I  will  not  say  much,  because  there  ace  few  which 
be  not  skillful  in  the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  easy  and  delectable,  so 
hath  it  perverted  the  names  of  the  ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  in 
such  wise,  that  ia  these  our  days  their  old  British  denominations  are  qaite  grown 
out  of  memory,  and  yet  those  of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.    This  ra> 
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maineth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  that  all  onr  deeds,  evi- 
dences, charters,  and  writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tongue,  though 
now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  copies  and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courts 
and  leets  registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is  the  Scythian,^  or  High  Dutch,  induced  at 
first  by  the  Saxons  (which  the  Britons  call  8aysonaec,>  as  they  do  the  speakers 
Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind  of  speech,  Ood  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought 
first  into  acquaintance  withal,  but  now  changed  with  us  into  a  far  more  fine  and  easy 
kind  of  utterance,  and  so  polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  words,  that  it  is 
to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  under  the  sun  spoken  in  our  time,  that 
hath  or  can  have  more  variety  of  words,  copiousness  of  phrases,  or.  figures  and  flow- 
ers of  eloquence,  than  hath  our  English  tongue,  although  some  have  affirmed  us 
rather  to  bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of  our  words  (as  they 
do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  syllable.  This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimony  re- 
maining still  of  our  language,  derived  from  the  Saxons,  that  the  general  name,  for 
the  most  part,  of  every  skillM  artificer  in  his  trade  endeth  in  here  with  us,  albeit  the 
h  be  left  out,  and  er  only  inserted,  as  scrivenhere,  writehere,  shiphere,  &c.— for  scriv- 
ener, writer,  and  shipper,  6ui. ;  beside  nuiny  other  relics  of  that  speech  never  to  be 
abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman  or  French  language  over  into  our  coun- 
tiy,  and  therein  were  our  laws  written  for  a  long  time.  Our  children,  also,  were,  by 
an  especial  decree,  taught  first  to  speak  the  same,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  learn 
their  constructions  in  the  French,  whensoever  they  were  set  to  the  grammar-school. 
In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or  other  dei^gymen,  were  admitted  unto  any  eccle- 
siastical function  here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of  religious  houses  from  be- 
yond the  seas,  to  the  end  they  should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons 
to  the  people.  In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  contempt,  that  most  men  thought 
it  no  small  dishonour  to  speak  any  English  there ;  which  bravery  took  its  hold  at 
the  last  likewise  in  the  country  with  every  ploughman,  that  even  the  very  carters 
began  to  wax  weary  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  laboured  to  speak  French,  which 
as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of  gentility.  And  no  marvel;  for  eveiy  French 
rascal,  when  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman,  only  because  he  was 
proud,  and  could  use  his  own  language.  And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English 
and  British  leeches  quite  out  of  the  country.  But  in  vain  -,  for  in  the  lime  of  King 
Edward  I.,  to  wit,  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself  ceased  to  be 
spoken  generally,  bpt  most  of  all  and  by  law  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III.,  and  then 
began  the  English  to  recover  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than  befbre ;  notwith- 
standing that,  among  our  artificers,  the  most  part  of  their  implements,  tools,  and 
words  of  art,  retain  still  their  French  denominations  even  to  these  our  days,  as  the 
language  itself  is  used  likewise  in  sundry  courts,  books  of  record,  and  matters  of 
law;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  make  any  particular  rehearsal.  Afterward,  also, 
by  diligent  travail  of  QeoffVey  Chaucer  and  John  Qower,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  our  said  tongue 
was  brought  to  an  excellent'pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  never  came  unto  the  typo 
of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wherein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sa- 
mm,  John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers,  have  ftilly  accomplished 
the  omature  of  the  same,  to  their  great  praise  and  immortal  commendation ;  al- 
though not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  strain  the  same,  by  fond  aff*ectation  of 
foreign  and  strange  words,  presuming  that  to  be  the  best  English  which  is  most  cor- 
rupted with  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound  of  many  syllables.  But  as  this 
excellency  of  the  English  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part  of  this  island, 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  term  is  here  misapplied. 
*  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  still  speak  of  the  English  as  Sassenach  (meaning 
Saxons). 
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00  in  Wales  the  greatest  number  (as  I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language, 
that  of  the  north  part  of  the  said  country  being  less  corrupted  than  the  other,  and 
therefore  reputed  for  the  better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judgment.  This,  also,  Is 
proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  ours  is  a  middle  or  intermediate  language,  and 
neither  too  rough  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  may  with  much  facility  learn  any 
other  language,  beside  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  as  if  we  were 
home-bom  in  those  countries ;  and  yet  on  the  other  side  it  falleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what 
other  means,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce  ours,  without  some  and 
that  great  note  of  imperfbction,  especially  the  Frenchmen,  who  also  seldom  write  any 
thing  that  saroureth  of  English  truly.  But  this  of  all  the  rest  doth  breed  most  ad- 
miration with  me,  that  if  any  stranger  doth  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation  of  our 
tongue,  yet  in  age  he  swer^eth  so  much  from  the  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than 
ever  he  was,  and  thereto,  peradventure,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in  his  own,  as  I  haye 
seen  by  experience  in  Reginald  Wolfe,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marvelled. 

The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose  country  the  Britons  call  Cemiw,  have  a 
speech  in  like  sort  of  their  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with  the 
Armorican  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  of.  Yet  in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both 
but  a  corrupted  kind  of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  these  days  from  the 
old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a  Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first 
to  understand  one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words,  without  the 
help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in  mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall 
is  thus  corrupted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in  the  north  and  south  part 
of  Wales  doth  differ  so  much  in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  from 
that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  of  the  island,  as  I  have  said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and  less  pleasant  in  utterance  than 
ours,  because  that  nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  same  to  any 
perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in  manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for 
the  most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any  great  amendment  of  our  language  had 
not,  as  then,  extended  itself  Howbeit.  in  our  time  the  Scottish  language  endeavoureth 
to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  match,  our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copious- 
nte  of  words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  history  of  the  Apocrypha  translated 
into  Scottish  verse  by  Hudson,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  containing 
six  books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  me. 

Haklujt  is  another  of  the  laborious  compDers  of  this  period,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation,  in  an  acceptable  form,  of  narratives 
which  would  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 
The  department  of  history  he  chose  for  his  labors  was  that  which  is  descrip- 
tiye  of  the  naval  adventures  and  discoveries  of  his  countrymen. 

Richard  Hakluyt  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  in  1553,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Westminster  school.  From  Westminster  he 
entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where,  besides  the  regular  studies  of 
the  university,  he  engaged  in  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  various  lan- 
guages, on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  toward  which  he  had  early 
evinced  a  strong  inclination.  He  soon  acquired,  in  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  such  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  at  Oxford  on 
cosmography  and  the  collateral  sciences ;  and  he  carried  on,  at  the  same 
time,  a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  continental  geographers,  Ortelius 
and  Mercator.  Having  taken  orders  he  obtained  a  desirable  parish  in  Suf- 
folk, but  resigned  it  for  the  chaplaincy  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  cultivated 
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tlie  acquaintance  of  all  persons  there,  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy and  maritinie  history. 

On  his  return  from  France,  in  1588,  Hakluyt  was  appointed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  one  of  the  society  of  oounsellors,  assistants,  and  adventmeiB,  to  whom 
he  assigned  his  patent  for  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.  He 
had,  a  few  years  previously  to  this  appointment,  published  two  small  vol- 
umes of  voyages  to  America;  but  these  are  now  included  in  a  much  larger 
work  in  three  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1600,  and  the 
other  two  during  the  two  previous  years.  The  title  which  the  whole  bean 
is,  The  Principal  Navigatkmiy  Voyages^  TraffiqutZy  and  Dizeoveries  of  the 
English  Naiion^  made  hy  Sea  or  Over  Landy  to  the  Remote  and  Farthest 
Distant  Quarters  of  the  Earthy  within  ike  compass  of  these  1500  years.  In 
the  first  volume  are  contained  accounts  of'  voyages  to  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  the  true  state  of  Iceland ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  and  the 
expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz.  In  the  second,  the  author  relates 
accounts  of  voyages  to  the  south  and  south-east ;  and  in  the  third  he  ^ves 
the  particulars  connected  with  expeditions  to  North  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  round  the  world.  The  work  contains  narratives  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  voyages,  beside  many  relative  documents,  such  as  patents, 
instructions,  and  letters.  To  this  collection  aU  the  subsequent  compilers  in 
this  department  of  history  have  been  largely  indebted.  In  his  preface,  the 
author  strongly  evinces  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  and  presents  the  following 
interesting  summary  of  the  foreign  relations  of  England  at  that  period. 
'  Which  of  the  kings  of  England  before  Her  Majesty,'  he  remarks,  *•  displayed 
their  banners  in  the  Caspian  Sea  ?  Which  of  them  have  traded  with  tbe 
emperor  of  Persia,  and  obtained  for  her  merchants  numerous  and  important 
privileges  9  Who,  at  any  time  before,  beheld  an  English  regiment  in  the 
stately  porch  of  the  Grand  Signior  at  Constantinople  ?  Who  ever  found 
English  consuls  and  commercial  agents  at  Tripolis  in  Syria ;  at  Aleppo,  at 
Babylon,  at  Balsara :  and  still  more,  who,  before  this  period,  ever  heard  of 
Englishmen  at  Goa  ?  What  English  ships  did  heretofore  anchor  in  the  great 
river  Plate,  pass  and  repass  the  straits  of  Magellan,  range  along  the  coasts 
of  Chili,  Peru,  and  all  the  western  side  of  New  Spain,  farther  indeed  than  the 
vessels  of  any  other  nation  had  ever  ventured ;  traverse  the  immense  sur&ce 
of  the  South  Sea,  land  upon  the  Lazones,  in  despite  of  the  enemy ;  enter  into 
alliances,  amity,  and  traffic  with  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Isle  of 
Java ;  double  the  &mous  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrive  at  the  isle  of  St  He- 
lena, and  last  of  all,  return  home  richly  laden  with  the  commodities  of  China.* 
This  work,  however,  as  a  whole,  embracing  five  quarto  volumes,  is  too  prolix 
to  be  interesting. 

Hakluyt  was  the  author,  also,  of  translations  of  two  foreign  works  on  Flor- 
ida ;  and,  when  in  Paris,  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  histoiy  in  the 
Latin  language,  entitled  De  JRdfUS  Oceanids  et  Orbe  Nevo,  by  Martyr,  an 
Italian  author.  This  work  was  afterward  translated  mto  English  by  one 
Lok,  a  person  of  whom  no  fiurther  mention  is  made.    In  1601,  Hakluyt 
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published  the  Discoveries  of  ike  World,  frwa  the  First  Original  to  the  Year 
of  cur  Lord  1556,  translated,  with  additions,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Anto- 
nio Galvano,  governor  of  Temate,  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1605,  he  was 
made  prebendary  of  W€|tminster,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  Wetheringset 
in  Suffolk,  already  allwi^a  to,  was  the  only  eoclesiastical  promotion  that  he 
ever  received.  HaklUyt^  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1616,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  amid  the  tombs  of  other  illustrious  dead. 
At  his  death,  his  manuscript  remains,  which  were  veiy  numerous,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Purchas,  a  brother  clergyman,  by  whom  they  were  afterward 
dispersed  through  his  own  four  volumes  of  voyages  and  discoveries. 

Samuel  Purohas  was  bom  at  Thazstead,  Essex,  in  15*77,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge ;  but  in  what  college  does  not  appear.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  univeisity  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and,  in  1604,  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  Eastwood  in  Essex.  This,  however,  he  soon  resigned  in  favor  of 
his  brother,  and  removed  to  London,  the  better  to  prosecute  his  studies.  In 
1615,  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  bachelor  of  divinity,  having  previously 
received  the  same  honor  from  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was,  at 
about  the  same  period,  made  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  London, 
and  chaplain  to  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Though  Purchas,  during  his  whole  clerical  life,  strictly  fulfilled  the  sacred 
functions  of  his  ministry,  yet  he  still  devoted  much  time  to  the  reading  of 
accounts  of  voyages,  and  travels,  and  to  the  study  of  the  geography  of 
foreign  countries.  In  1613,  before  Hakluyt's  death,  he  published  a  volume 
under  the  title  of  Purchas  his  Pilgrinuige  ;  or  Relations  of  the  World  and 
the  .Religions  Observed  in  all  Ages  and  Places  Discovered  from  the  Creation 
unt,  this  Present ;  and,  in  1625,  appeared  his  great  work,  a  history  of 
voyages  in  four  volumes,  entitled  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,  These  two  works 
form  a  continuation  of  Hakluyt's  collection,  but  on  a  more  extended  plan, 
and  in  point  of  merit  they  are  strikingly  similar.  Purchas  has,  however, 
one  trait  peculiar  to  himself, — ^that  of  interlarding  theological  reflections  and 
discussions  with  his  narratives.  Hjs  death  occurred  in  1628,  not  in  prison, 
as  has  often  been  asserted,  but  at  his  own  residence  in  London,  and  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Purchas  wrote  JHficrocosmus,  or  the  History  of 
Man,  and  a  Funeral  Sermon,  both  of  which  were  published  in  1619  :  he 
also  produced  the  King's  Tower  and  Triumphant  Arch  of  LoTidon,  which 
appeared  in  1623.  He  was  a  writer  of  much  ingenuity,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  analogy  of  the  sea  firom  his  *  Pilgrimage'  is  certain  proof: — 

THE  SEA. 

As  God  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  into  one  globe,  so  their  joint  combination 
and  mutual  assistance  is  necessaiy  to  secular  happiness  and  glory.  The  sea  covereth 
one  half  of  this  patrimony  of  man,  whereof  God  set  him  in  possession  when  he  said, 
*  Replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it^  and  have  dominion  over  theTfish  of  the  sea, 
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and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  erery  liriiig  thing  that  moreth  upon  the 
earth.'  Thna  should  man  at  once  lose  half  his  inheritance,  if  the  art  of  navigation 
did  not  enable  him  to  manage  this  untamed  beast,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds 
and  saddle  of  his  shipping,  to  make  him  senriceable.  Now,  for  the  services  of  the 
sea,  they  are  innumerable :  it  is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world's  commodities  to  our 
use ;  conveyor  of  the  excess  of  rivers ;  unlter,  by  traflSc,  of  all  nations :  it  presents 
the  eye  with  diversified  colours  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it  were,  with  rich  brooches, 
adorned  with  various  islands.  It  is  an  open  field  for  merchandise  in  peace ;  a  pitched 
field  for  the  most  dreadAil  fights  of  war ;  yields  diversity  of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet; 
materials  for  wealth,  medicine  for  health,  simples  for  medicines,  pearls,  and  other 
jewels  for  ornament;  amber  and  ambergrise  for  delight;  'the  wonders  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deep'  for  instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use,  multiplicity  of 
natures  for  contemplation,  diversity  of  accidents  for  admiration,  compendiousness 
to  the  way,  to  full  bodies  healthful  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth  fertile  moisture, 
to  distant  fViends  pleasant  meeting,  to  weary  persons  delightfhl  relishing,  to  studious 
and  religious  minds  a  map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  temperance,  exercise  of  con- 
tinence ;  school  of  prayer,  meditation,  devotion,  and  sobriety ;  refhge  to  the  dis- 
tressed, portage  to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveller,  customs  to  the  prince; 
springs,  lakes,  rivers  to  the  earth ;  it  hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  to  chastise  the 
sins,  to  exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen ;  manifold  afiections  in  itself,  to  afiect  and 
stupify  the  subtlest  philosopher;  sustaineth  movable  fortresses  for  the  soldier; 
maintaineth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence  and  watery  garrison  to  guard  the 
state ;  entertains  the  sun  with  vapours,  the  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the  stars  also 
with  a  natural  looking-glass ;  the  sky  with  clouds,  the  air  with  temperateness,  the 
soil  with  suppleness,  the  rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with  moisture,  the  valleys  with 
fertility ;  containeth  most  diversified  matter  for  meteors,  most  multiform  shapes, 
most  various,  numerous  kinds,  most  immense,  difibrmed,  deformed,  unformed  mon- 
sters ;  once  (for  why  should  I  longer  detain  yon  1)  the  sea  yields  action  to  the  body, 
meditation  to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  world,  all  parts  thereof  to  each  part,  by 
this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  briefly,  before  we  conclude  our  present  remarks, 
two  very  remarkable  travellers,  the  one  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land — 
Davis  and  Sandys — ^the  former  being  one  of  those  intrepid  navigatoiB  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  whose  adventures  are  recorded  by  Hakluyt,  and  Uie  latter 
a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well-known  metrical 
translation  of  *  Ovid's  Metamorphosis.'  We  shall  allude  to  Lithgow  also, 
a  Scottish  contemporary  adventurer. 

John  Davis  was  born  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  what  parentage  is  unknown.  In  1585,  and 
during  the  two  following  years,  he  made  three  voyages  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage  to  China,  and  discovered  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  to  which  his  name  still  remains  attached.  In  1595,  he  himself  pub- 
lished a  small  and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  The  WorUTs 
Hydrographical  Description,  *  wherein,'  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  *  is 
proued  not  onely  by  aucthoritie  of  writers,  but  also  by  late  experience  of 
trauellers,  and  reasons  of  substantiall  probabiUtie,  that  the  worlde  in  all  his 
zones,  clymates,  and  places,  is  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  Kke- 
wise  universally  nauigable,  without  any  naturall  anoyance  to  hinder  the 
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aame ;  whereby  appeaiBS  thai  from  Bngknd  there  k  a  Bbort  and  speedie 
passage  into  Ihe  South  Seas  to  China,  Molacca,  IHuUipina,  and  India^  by 
northerly  navigation,  to  the  renowne^  honour,  and  benefit  of  her  maiestiee 
state  and  oonunttnalty.'  In  oorroboratbn  of  these  positbns,  he  gives  a  short 
narrative  of  his  voyages,  vhich,  notwithstanding  the  unanccessfiil  termination 
of  them  all,  he  considers  to  afford  very  strong  arguments  in  £ftvor  of  the 
north-west  passage.  The  extract  from  this  narrative,  which  fbUows,  with 
its  oiiginal  spelHng,  forms  an  interesting  spedmen  of  the  style  in  which  such 
relations,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  were  written.  Davii  afterward  made  five 
voyages  as  a  pilot  to  the  East  Indies,  and  waa  killed  in  1606,  m  a  skirmiBh 
with  some  Japanese,  off  the  coast  of  Molucca. 

FBOM  ONE  OF  DAVIS'S  YOTAGES. 

Departing  from  Dartmonthi  through  God's  merciAil  fikuour  I  ariued  to  the  plaop 
of  fishing  and  there  according  to  my  direction  I  left  the  2  shipps  to  follow  thathusi- 
nes,  taking  their  fluthfbl  promise  not  to  depart  viHlll  my  retume  vnto  them,  which 
shoalde  bee  in  the  ^a»  of  August,  anid  so  in  the  harke  I  proceeded  fi>r  the  discouerj^ 
but  after  my  departure  in  sixteen  dayes  the  shippes  had  finished  their  voyage,  an^ 
so  presentiy  departed  for  England,  without  regard  of  their  promise.  My  selft,  not 
distrusting  any  such  hard  measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerie  and  followed  my 
eourse  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and  Nor  west,  to  the  latitude  of 
sixtie  seuen  degrees,  and  there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Desolation 
east ;  then  when  I  saw  the  land  of  both  sides,  I  began  to  distrust  that  it  Would  proouo 
but  a  gulfe.  Notwitiistanding,  desirous  to  knowe  the  fUll  certaintye,  I  proceeded, 
and  in*8ixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage  enlarged,  so  that  I  could  no.t  seethe  westeme 
shore;  thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuentie  flue  degrees,  in  a  great  sea,  flree 
firom  yse,  roasting  the  western  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  continually 
rowing  out  vnto  me  in  their  Canoas,  twenty,  forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and 
would  giue  me  flshe  dried,  Samoa,  Samoa  peale,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe,  stone  base,  and 
such  like,  besides  diners  kindes  oC  birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Oolls,  sea  birdes,  an4 
other  kindes  of  fleshe.  I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe  from  them  what  thej 
knew  of  any  sea  towards  the  North.  They  stiU  made  s^nes  of  a  great  sea  as  wa. 
vaderstood  them  i  then  I  departed  from  that  coast,  thiaking  to  dascouer  the  North 
parts  of  America,  and  after  I  had  sayled  towards  the  west  neere  fiMrtie  leages  I  fisU 
upon  a  great  banl^e  of  yse ;  the  wind  being  North  and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrafaifld 
to  coast  the  same  towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  from  me,  neither 
was  there  aaj  yse  towards  the  Nort^,  but  a  great  sea,  free,  large,  very  salt  and  blue, 
and  of  an  unsearchable  depth.  So  coasting  towardes  the  South,  I  came  to  the  place 
wher  I  left  the  shippes  to  fishe,  but  found  them  not  Then  being  f<Nnaken  and  left 
in  this  distresse  ref^rrii^  my  selfe  to  the  merciAUl  prooidenoe  of  God,  shaped  my 
eourse  for  J^land,  and  vuhosne^  for  of  aaj)  God  alone  releuing  me,  I  ariued  at 
DartmoutlL  By  tt^  last  d^scotieri^  it  seemed  most  maoiftst  that  the  passage  waji 
free  and  without  impedimeat  towards  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  spsalsh  fieete. 
and  unfortunate  time  of  nuister  Secretoryes  death,  the  voyage  was  omitted  and  neuer 
sithens  attempted. 

Gkobob  Sandys  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sandvs,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  was  bom  at  Bishops-Thorpe,  Yorkshire,  in  1578.  His  mind  de- 
veloped at  so  early  a  period,  that  he  ent^ed  Hart-Hall  College,  Oxford, 
when  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.    He  afterward  removed  to  Cor- 
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piu-Chnsti  College,  but  whether  he  took  a  imivemitj  degree  or  not  is  nn- 
oertain.  A  restless  cariosity  to  visit  foreign  countries  induced  him  to  leave 
Ekigland  for  this  purpose,  and  in  August,  1610,  he  embaiked  for  the  con- 
tinent He  travdled  through  the  northern  European  states,  thence  down 
to  Constantinople  and  Greece,  and  from  the  latter  he  visited  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Returning  by  the  way  of  Italy,  he  passed  thence  through 
France  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  rec^ved  with  strong  demonstra- 
tions of  approbation.  Eang  James  soon  after  took  him  into  his  confidence, 
and  Charles  the  fust  made  him  one  of  the  members  of  his  privy  chamber. 
Sandys  died  in  March,  1643,  at  Boxley-Abbey,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  his 
niece,  Lady  Margaret  Wyat 

In  1615,  Sandys  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  A  Relation 
of  a  Journey  began  Anno  DominOy  1610,  Four  Books  Contawing  a  De- 
scription of  the  Turkish  Empire  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Remote 
Parts  of  Italy,  and  Islands  adjoining.  This  work  was  so  popular  as  to  reach 
a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — ^a*  distinction  not  undeserved,  since  as  Kerr  in 
his  Catalogue  <f  Voyages  and  Travels,  has  remarked, '  Sandys  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  well  prepared  by  previous  study,  for  his  travels ;  which 
are  distinguished  by  erudition,  sagacity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  and  are  written 
in  a  pleasant  style.'  He  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  allusions  of  the 
ancient  poets  to  the  various  locahties  through  which  he  passed ;  and  in  his 
dedication  to  Prince  Charles  he  thus  refers  to  this  subject : — 

MODERN  STATE  OF  ANCIENT  COUNTRIES. 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  countries  and  kingdoms :  once  the 
seats  of  most  glorious  and  triumphant  empires ;  the  theatres  of  valour  and  heroics] 
actions;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly  felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  hatli 
prodnced  her  wonderAil  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been  invented  and 
perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility,  have  been  planted,  have  flour* 
ished;  and,  lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  laws 
and  oracles,  inspired  his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  aB, 
where  the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he  honored  the  earth  with 
his  beantlfiil  steps,  wrong^ht  the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  over  death, 
and  ascended  into  gloiy :  which  countries,  once  so  glorious  and  thmous  for  tbeir 
happy  estate,  are  now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery ;  the  wild  beasts  of  mankind  having  broken  in  upon 
them,  and  rooted  out  all  civility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  barbarous  tyrant  pos- 
sessing the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  dominions.  Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height 
of  greatness  and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced  so  great  and  goodly  a  part 
of  the  world  to  that  lamentable  distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  understanding  beholder  )  it  nowfkints  and  groaneth.  Those  rich  lands, 
at  this  present  remain  waste  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts, 
of  thieves  and  murderers ;  large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodly 
cities  made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins ;  glorious  temples  either 
subverted,  or  prostituted  to  impiety;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  oppressed; 
all  nobility  extinguished;  no  light  of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished;  vio- 
lence and  rapine  insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  except  to  an  abject  mind, 
and  unlooked-on  poverty;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  are  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.    For  assistance  wherein,  I  have 
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not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  their  present  condition,  but  so  ftr  as  oonrenieiioo 
might  permit)  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities  of 
those  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the  firailty  of  man,  the 
mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly,  and  assurance  that,  as  there  is  nothing  un- 
changeable saving  God,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  iiis  grace  and  protection. 

William  Lithgow,  a  Scotchman,  and  contemorary  with  Saadys,  tray- 
ersed  on  foot,  many  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  He  was 
one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  numerous,  who  travel  from  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, without  having  any  scientific  or  literary  object  in  view.  According  to 
his  own  statements,  he  walked  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  miles ;  and  so 
decidedly  did  he  prefer  this  mode  of  travelling,  that,  even  when  the  use  of  a 
carriage  was  offered  to  him,  he  declmed  to  avail  himself  of  the  accommoda- 
tion. His  narrative  was  published  in  London,  in  1640,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal adventures  which  it  contains,  occurred  at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  where  he 
was  arrested  as  an  English  spy,  and  committed  to  prison.  The  details 
which  he  gives  of  his  sufferings  while  in  confinement,  and  the  tortures  ap- 
plied to  him  in  view  of  exacting  a  confession,  are  such  as  to  cause  humanity 
to  sicken.  Having  been  at  length  released  by  some  English  residents  at 
MaJaga,  to  whom  his  situation  accidentally  became  known,  he  was  sent  to 
London  by  sea,  and  afterward  sent,  at  the  expense  of  king  James,  to  Bath, 
where  he  remained,  for  more  than  six  months,  endeavoring  to  recruit  his 
shattered  frame.  Lithgow  died  in  1640,  having  previously  made  several 
fruitless  attempts,  through  the  House  of  Lords,  to  obtain  redress  for  his 
sufferings.  As  an  extract  from  this  writer's  travels  would  not  present^  in  a 
literaiy  view,  any  variety,  we  shall  not  offer  one. 


Xttinxt  tjrt  «ig!it«ittt» 

Jjaa»  HOWBLL-^TaOMAS  SESBfiHlS— WItLIAH  OAMbtV-WOfiir  flPSSD— BA  KKMVT 
iFBLHAN — ^ROBERT  COLTOH— THOMAS  BIAT— aORR  HSTWABll— BICBABID  XB0LUS 
— ABTHUB  WILSOK— BICHABD  BAKXR--<E!BDMA8  BQBBB»— XDVARD  BEBSSET. 

f  I  ikAYELLERS'  namttives,  and  descriptions  of  royages  and  other  adv«ii- 
JL  tores,  fonn  so  important  a  part  of  theliteratore  of  the  period  at  present 
mder  consideration,  that  to  tbem  we  devoted  most  of  the  last  lecture.  To' 
Hub  dass  of  writers  Howell  and  Herbert  also,  the  next  authors  to  be  noticed, 
bebng. 

Jahbs  Howbll,  one  of  the  most  intell^nt  travellers  and  pleasing 
miscellaneous  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Howell,  and  was  bom  at  Abemaut,  Carmar- 
thenshire, in  1596.  He  commenced  his  education  at  the  free  school  in  Here^ 
ford,  and  after  thorough  preparation,  passed  thence  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  untQ  1613,  when  he  took  his  bacheloi's  degree. 
Howell's  circumstances  being  now  such  as  to  requite  him  to  depend  up<»i 
his  own  future  exertions  for  success  in  life,  he  repaired  to  London  in  aesrdb. 
of  employment  He  had  not  been  in  London  long  before  Sir  Robert  Mansel 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  steward  to  a  patent-glass  manu&ctory, 
in  which  capacity  he  went  abroad  in  1619,  to  procure  materials,  and  engage 
new  and  skHlfiil  workmen.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  which  lasted  tiB 
162.1,  he  visited  many  commercial  towns  in  Holland,  flanders,  France,  iSpain,. 
and  Italy ;  and,  being  of  an  acute  and  inquiring  mind,  laid  up  a  great  store 
of  useful  observations  on  men  and  manners,  besides  acquiring  so  extensive  a 
knowledge  of  modem  languages  that  it  was  henceforth  his  boast^  ^thatlle 
codd  offer  each  successive  daily  prayer  during  the  week  in  a  difTerent 
language,  and  on  Sunday,  pray  in  seven.'  EQs  Connection  with  the  glass 
company  ceased  soon  aflier  his  return  to  England,  and  he  visited  France 
i^psin,  in  the  following  year,  as  travelling  companion  of  a  young  nobleman. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1622,  Howell  was  sent  to  Spain,  as  agesl 
for  the  recovery  of  an  English  vessel  which  had  been  seized  at  Sardinia,  on  a 
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charge  of  smnggliiig ;  but  all  hope  of  obtaining  redress  being  destroyed  bj 
the  breaking  off  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Prince  Chailes  with  the  In£uita» 
he,  after  two  years*  absence,  returned  to  England.  In  1623,  while  Howell 
was  abroad  on  this  mission,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
upon  the  new  foundation  of  Sir  Eubule  Theloal ;  and  in  his  letter  of  thanks 
to  that  gentleman,  he  remarks  that  he  ^  will  reserve  his  feUowship,  and  lay 
it  by  as  a  good  warm  garment  against  rough  weather,  if  any  Ml  on  him.' 
Howell's  next  appointment  was  that  of  secretary  to  lord  Scrope,  afterward 
earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  been  made  president  of  the  north.  This  posi- 
tion brought  him  to  York ;  and  while  he  resided  there,  the  corporation  of 
Richmond,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  against  several  com- 
petitors, chose  him  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  parliament  of  1627. 
He  next  attached  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  when  that  nobleman 
was  sent,  in  1632,  as  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  ac- 
companied him  to  CJopenhagen  as  his  secretary.  After  this,  Howell's 
situation  was,  for  some  years,  uncertain  and  embarrassed.  At  length, 
however,  having  meantime  complimented  Charles  the  First  in  two  small 
poems,  he  obtained,  in  1640,  the  clerkship  of  the  council — an  important  s^ 
pointment^  but  of  brief  continuance,  as,  three  years  afterward,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Fleet,  by  order  of  a  conunittee  of  parliament  Here  he 
remained  till  after  the  king's  death,  supporting  himself  by  translating  some 
works,  and  composing  others.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  historiographer- 
royal,  being  the  first  who  ever  enjoyed  that  titie ;  and  continued  his  literary 
avocations  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  November,  1666. 
This  lively  and  sensible  writer  was  the  author  of  more  than  forty  pubhca 
tions;  none  of  which,  however,  are  now  generally  read,  excepting  his 
Familiar  Letters,  first  published  in  1643,  and  considered  to  be  the  earliest 
specimen  of  epistolary  literature  in  the  Unguage.  The  letters  are  dated 
from  various  places  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  from  memory  while  the  author  was  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  yet  the  greater  number  seem  to  bear  sufficient  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  at  the  times  and  places  indicated.  His  remarks 
upon  the  leading  events  and  characters  of  that  period,  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mating accounts  given  of  what  he  saw  in  foreign  countries,  contribute  to 
reuder  the  work  one  of  permanent  interest  and  value.  Of  these  letters  we 
present  the  following  specimen : — 

TO  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  B. 

Noble  Ci^tain,— Totmi  of  the  Istof  March  was  delivered  me  by  Sir  Richard  Scot» 
and  I  hold  it  no  profanation  of  this  Sunday  evening,  consideriDg  the  quality  of  my 
sulject,  and  having  (I  thank  Ood  for  it)  performed  all  church  duties,  to  employ 
some  hours  to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  fViendly  salnte,  though  I  conf^ 
in  an  unusual  monitory  way.  My  dear  Captain,  I  love  you  perfectly  well ;  I  love  both 
your  person  and  parts,  which  are  not  vulgar;  I  am  in  love  with  your  disposition, 
which  is  generous,  and  I  verily  think  that  you  were  never  guilty  of  any  pusillanimous 
act  in  your  life.    Nor  is  this  love  of  mine  conferred  upon  you  gratis,  but  you  may 
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challenge  it  as  your  due,  and  by  way  of  oorreapondenoe,  in  regard  of  tbose  tfaonsand 
convincing  evidences  yon  have  given  me  of  youn  to  me,  which  ascertain  me  that 
yon  talce  me  for  a  true  friend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  nnmber  of  those  that  had  rather 
conmiend  the  vuiue  of  an  enemy  than  soothe  the  vices  of  a  ftiend;  for  yonr  own 
particular,  if  yonr  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities  were  cast  into  a  balance,  I 
know  the  first  would  much  outpoise  the  other ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  thai 
there  is  one  ftiulty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that  reigns  in  you,  which  weighs 
much ;  it  is  a  humour  of  swearing  in  all  your  discourses,  and  ^ey  are  not  slight  but 
deep  fiir-f^tched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  rap  out,  which  you  use  as  flowers  of 
rhetoric  to  enforce  a  faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more ;  and 
you  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  yon  are  not  provoked,  which  makes  the  humour  ftr 
more  dangerous.  I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  fVee  fVom  it,  Qod 
forgive  me),  that,  being  transported  with  choler,  and  as  it  were,  made  drunk  with 
passion  by  some  sudden  provoking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  at  play,  will  let 
Ikll  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to  belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole 
volleys  of  oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  verify  every  trivial  discourse,  is  a 
thing  of  horror.  I  knew  a  king  that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  his 
oaths  fkU  on  the  ground,  and  bite  the  very  earth  in  the  rough  of  his  passion ;  I 
heard  of  another  kkig,  (Henry  lY.  of  France,)  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 
swear  but  '  Ventre  de  Saint  Oris,'  ['  By  the  belly  of  St.  Oris ;']  I  heard  of  an  Italian, 
that,  havmg  been  much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  fW>m  it  by  a  pretty 
wile,  for,  having  been  one  night  at  play,  and  lost  all  his  money,  after  many  execraUe 
oaths,  and  having  offbred  money  to  another  to  go  out  to  fiuse  heaven  and  defy  Qod, 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed  hard  by,  and  there  fbll  asleep.  The  other  gamesters 
played  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep,  they  put  out  the  candles,  and 
made  semblance  to  play  on  still ;  they  fell  a  wrangling,  and  spoke  so  loud  that  he 
awaked ;  he  hearing  them  play  on  still,  fell  a  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  his  conscience 
presently  prompted  him  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  that  God's  judgment  had 
deservedly  fiUlen  down  upon  him  for  his  blasphemies,  and  so  he  fell  to  sigh  and 
weep  pitif\illy ;  a  ghostly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do  some  acts  of 
penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  vow  never  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which 
he  did ;  and  so  the  candles  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought  were  burning  all 
the  while ;  so  he  became  a  perfect  convert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produce 
the  same  efibct  in  you.  There  is  a  strong  test,  that  the  curse  of  heaven  hangs 
always  over  the  dwelling  of  the  swearer,  and  you  have  more  fearful  examples  of 
miraculous  Judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other  sin. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that  hath  a  multitude  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  Mary  up  and  down ;  but  she  is  made  to  carry  Christ  in  her  right 
arm,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the  reason  they  told  me  was  this,  that  two 
gamesters  being  at  play,  and  one  having  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted  out  many 
blasphemies,  he  gave  a  deep  oath,  that  that  jade  upon  the  wall,  meaning  the  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck ;  hereupon  the  child  removed  inir 
perceptibly  from  the  left  arm  to  the  right,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  ever  after ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.  This  makes  me  think  upon  the  Lady  Southwell's 
news  from  Utopia,  that  he  who  sweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  challenge 
his  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.  This  infandoua  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe, 
reigns  in  England  lately,  more  than  anywhere  else ;  though  a  Qerman  in  his  highest 
pufi*  of  passion  swear  a  hundred  thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian,  by  *  *  *,  the 
French  by  Qod's  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his  flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  the 
Irishman  by  his  five  wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids  the  devil  ha'e  his  soul, 
yet,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English  roarers  put  down  all.  Consider  well  what  a 
dangerous  thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which  makes  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that  holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
doth  triumph,  that  bllssfhl  name,  wherein  consists  the  fhllness  of  all  felicity.    I  know 
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thlieailoiiiiDfoaTetitbiitftligliidl^NMilioo;  lisBolaMt.Iliope;  letme^tfacn- 
fore,  coi\|iii«  yim  by  that  power  of  IHenddripc  by  tiiBt  boty  ktgve  oriore  wVUk  Is 
betireen  us,  that  yoa  ironld  soiipren  it^  before  it  come  to  that;  fix- 1  nrast  tell  yiv 
tbet  thoiK  who  ooidd  ftid  it  in  thefr  bearta  to  lore  yoa  Ibr  many  otiier  tbioga^  de 
difrapectyoafbrthia;  tbey  bate  yooroonpaiiyi  and  give  no  credit  to  wliataoerer  yoa 
aay,  it  being  one  of  the  pmrialiiiieiifta  of  a  awearar,  aa  ipdl  aa  of  a  liar,  not  to  be  ba- 
Xeved  wbea  he  ipeaka  the  tmth. 

Sxciiae  me  that  I  am  ao  free  with  yoa ;  wliat  I  write  prooeeda  from  the  dear  cor- 
rent  of  a  pore  aflbctioii,  an!  I  aliafl  lieartfly  tliaak  yoa,  and  take  it  f^  an  aignmcnt 
ofloire,  if  yoateO  me  of  my  weaknenea,  which  are  (God  wot)  too,  too  maay ;  ftrmy 
body  is  bot  a  Cargaaon  of  ooimpi  bnmoon,  and  being  not  a1>ie  to  otereome  tliem 
all  at  oaoe,  I  do  endeayoor  to  do  it  by  degreea,  like  Sertorioa  hia  soldier,  who,  wliea 
he  coold  not  cat  off  the  hone's  tail  at  one  Mow  with  hia  aword,  fell  lo  poll  oat  the 
hair  one  by  one.  And  toachiqg  tliis  particalar  bomoor  from  which  I  disaoade  yov, 
it  bath  raged  fai  me  too  often  by  contingent  fits,  bat  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  ibid  it 
moch  abated  and  porged.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  osed  was  a  precedent  Cmt,  and 
recoarse  to  the  holy  sacrament  the  next  day,  of  pnrpoae  to  implore  pardon  for  what 
bad  paased,  and  power  for  the  ibtare  to  qaell  those  exorbitant  motions,  those  ravings 
and  feyeriah  fits  of  the  soal ;  in  regard  there  are  no  inflrmitiea  more  dangerooa,  Ibr 
at  the  same  instant  they  baye  being,  they  beoome  impieties.  And  the  gitMtteat 
symptom  of  amendment  I  find  in  me  is,  becanse  whensoever  I  hear  the  holy  name 
of  God  blaaphemed  by  any  other,  It  makes  my  heart  to  tremble  within  my  fareaa*, 
now,  it  is  a  penitential  rok,  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee,  sins  past  will  not 
hatt  thee.  All  other  sins  baye  for  their  object  either  pleaaore  or  proAt^  or  some  aim 
or  satisfkctloa  to  body  or  mind,  bat  this  bath  none  at  all ;  therefore  fie  npon  't,  my 
dear  Captain ;  try  whether  yoa  can  make  a  conqaest  of  yoorself  in  sabdaing  this 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  sabdaed  the  world,  Cesar  his  enemies,  Hercolea  moB- 
Bters,  bnt  he  that  overcomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  taptain. 

From  another  of  Howell's  works,  entitled  Instructions  Jbr  Foreign  Travel, 
publiahed  in  1642,  and  which,  like  his  letters,  contains  many  acute  and  faa- 
moTooB  obaervations  on  men  and  things,  we  extract  the  following  passage 
on  the — 

TALES  OF  TBAVELLERS. 

Others  have  a  custom  to  be  atways  relating  strange  things  and  wonders  (of  the 
bamonr  of  Sir  John  Mandeville),  and  they  usually  present  them  to  the  hearers 
through  multiplying-glassics,  and  thereby  cause  the  thing  to  appear  &r  greater  than 
it  is  in  itself;  they  make  mountains  of  mole-hills,  like  Cbarenton-Bridge-Echo,  which 
doubles  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a  traveller  was  he  that  reported  the  Indian  fly 
to  be  as  big  as  a  fox ;  China  birds  to  be  as  big  as  some  horses,  and  their  mice  to  be 
as  big  as  monkeys ;  but  they  have  the  wit  to  fbtch  this  fkr  enough  off,  because  the 
hearer  may  rather  believe  it  than  make  a  voyage  so  far  to  disprove  it. 

Every  one  knows  the  tale  of  him  who  reported  he  had  seen  a  cabbage,  under 
whose  leaves  a  regiment  of  soldiers  were  sheltered  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another, 
who  was  no  traveller  (yet  the  wiser  man)  said,  he  had  passed  by  a  place  where  there 
were  400  braziers  making  of  a  cauldron— >200  within,  and  200  without,  beating  the 
nails  in ;  the  traveller  asking  for  what  use  that  huge  cauldron  was  1  he  told  him— 
•  Sir,  it  was  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Such  another  was  the  Spanish  traveller,  who  was  so  habituated  to  hyperboBie, 
and  relate  wonders,  that  he  became  ridiculous  in  all  companies,  so  that  he  was 
forced  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  ftU  into  any  excess  this  way,  and 
report  any  thhig  improbable,  he  should  pull  hhn  by  the  sleeve.    The  master  lUling 
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into  h!fl  wonted  hyperboles,  ispoke  of  •  chiiTCh  in  China  fhat  was  ten  thousand  yatds 
kmg ;  his  man,  standing  behind,  and  polling  him  by  the  deere,  made  him  stop  snd- 
denly.  The  company  asking,  *  I  pray,  sir,  how  broad  might  that  church  beV  he 
replied, '  But  a  yard  broad,  and  yon  may  thank  Iny  man  fbr  pulling  me  by  the 
sleeye,  else  I  had  made  it  four-square  for  you.' 

Thomas  Herbert,  the  only  other  traveDeir  of  tmicb  celebrity  of  this  pe- 
riod, was  bom  at  York  about  the  beginniDg  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
oommenced  his  collegiate  studies  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford ;  but  before  he 
lode  his  d^ee  he  removed  to  Trinity  OoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
mamed,  however,  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  Immediately  after  he 
left  the  university,  he  applied  to  his  kinsman,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  for  aid  to  enable  him  to  travel  abroad  to  acquire  those  accom- 
plishments of  mind  and  manners  which  were  then  an  indispensable  part  of 
a  gentleman's  education.  The  Earl,  being  much  pleased  with  his  yotmg 
relative,  sent  him,  in  1626,  to  the  continent,  and  having  hastened  to, the 
East,  he  there  spent  four  years,  chiefly  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  after  which,  re- 
turning to  England,  he  waited  on  his  patron  at  Baynard's  castle  in  London, 
and  communicated  to  him  the  result  of  his  travels.  From  his  reception  by 
the  Earl  his  expectations  of  preferment  were  of  the  liveliest  kind;  but  the 
sudden  death  of  his  noble  friend  blasted  all  his  hopes,  alid  he  again  left 
England  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  those  parts  of  Europe  which,  in  his  first 
tour,  he  had  not  seen. 

On  his  second  return  Herbert  published,  in  1684,  A  Relatitm  of  same 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Greater  Asia,  especially  the  Territory 
of  the  Persian  Monarchy,  a/nd  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and 
Isles  Adjacent.  These  travels  liad  a  great  reputation  at  the  time  at  which 
they  were  published,  and  have  since  been  considered  the  best  that  appeared 
in  England  previous  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  tiie  civil 
wars  Herbert  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  when  the  king  was  required 
to  dismiss  his  own  servants,  was  chosen,  by  his  majesty,  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  bed-chamber.  He  then  became  much  attached  to  the  king,  served 
him  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  was  on  the  scaffold  when  that  ill- 
fated  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block.  Afl»r  the  Restoration,  Herbert 
was  rewarded  by  Charles  the  Second  with  a  baronetcy,  and  subsequently 
devoted  much  of  his  tune  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1678,  he  wrote  Thre* 
nodia  Carolina,  containing  cm  Historical  Account  of  the  Two  Last  Years  of 
the  Life  of  King  Charles  II.,  whidh  was  afterward  reprinted  in  a  collection 
of  'Memoirs*  of  the  same  period  of  that  unfortunate  monarch's  life. 

Sff  Thom^te  Herbert  died  at  Y(H*k  on  the  first  of  March,  1682.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  extract  from  his  travels : — 

DESCBIPTION  OF  ST.  HBLENA. 

St.  Helena  was  so  denominated  by  Juan  de  Nova,  the  Portugal,  in  regard  he  first 
discovered  it  on  that  saint's  day.  It  is  doubtftd  whether  it  adhere  to  America  or 
Afric,  the  vast  ocean  bellowing  on  both  flidea,  and  afaMBt  equally;  yet  I  imagine 
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she  inclines  more  to  Afer  than  Yespiuiiis.  'Tie  in  circnit  thirty  English  miles,  of 
that  ascent  and  height  that  'tis  often  enveloped  with  dondes,  froin  whom  she  re- 
ceives moisture  to  fatten  her ;  and  as  the  land  is  very  high,  so  the  sea  at  the  brink 
of  this  isle  is  excessire  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  that  though  the  sea  heat 
fiercely  on  her,  yet  can  no  ebb  nor  flow  be  well  perceiyed  there. 

The  water  is  sweet  above,  but,  running  down  and  participating  with  the  salt  hills, 
tastes  brackish  at  his  fkll  into  the  valleys,  which  are  but  two,  and  those  very  small, 
having  their  appellations  fVom  a  lemon-tree  above,  and  a  ruined  chapel  placed  be- 
neath, built  by  the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  by  the  Dutch.  There  has  been  a  vil- 
lage about  it,  lately  depopulated  fh>m  her  inhabitants  by  command  Onm  the  Spanish 
king ;  for  that  it  became  an  unlawAil  magazine  of  seaman's  treasure,  hi  turning  and 
returning  out  of  both  the  Indies,  whereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogative  in 
apparent  measure. 

Monuments  of  antique  beings  nor  other  rarities  can  be  found  here.  Ton  see  all,  if 
you  view  the  ribs  of  an  old  carrick,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  her  ordnance  left 
there  against  the  owner's  good  will  or  approbation.  Qoats  and  hogs  are  the  now 
dwellers,  who  multiply  in  great  abundanco,  and  (though  unwillingly)  afford  them- 
selves to  hungry  and  sea-beaten  passengers.  It  has  stores  of  partridge  and  guinea- 
hens*  all  which  were  brought  thither  by  the  honest  Portugal ;  who  now  dare  neither 
anchor  there,  nor  own  their  labours,  lest  the  English  or  Flemings  question  them. 

The  isle  is  very  even  and  delightfiil  above,  and  gives  a  large  prospect  into  the 
ocean.  'Tis  a  saying  with  the  seaman,  a  man  there  has  his  choice,  whether  he  will 
break  his  heart  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming  down;  either  wish  bestowing  more 
Jocundity  than  comfort. 

From  these  writers  of  voyages  and  travels  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  a 
very  different  class  of  authors — ^those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  to  discover  and  preserve  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  had  come 
down  to  their  times.  Of  these  Camden,  Speed,  Spelman,  and  Colton  pre- 
sent the  first  claim  to  our  notice. 

WiLUAM  Camden,  who,  besides  being  an  eminent  antiquarian,  was  one 
of  the  best  historians  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  second  of  May 
1551.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  lus  education  at  Christ's  hospital  and 
St  Paul's  school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  removed  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford ;  but  completed  his  studies  at  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  same  univereity. 
In  1575,  he  became  second  master  of  Westminster  school;  and  while  per- 
forming the  duties  of  that  arduous  office,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  Britain — a  subject  to  which,  from  early  years,  he 
had  strongly  inclined.  In  order  personally  to  examine  ancient  remains,  he 
travelled,  in  1582,  through  some  of  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  of 
England ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  researches  appeared  in  his  most  celebrated  work 
entitled,  Britain;  or  a  Chorographical  Description  of  ike  Most  Flourish- 
ing  Kingdom  of  England^  Scotland^  Ireland^  and  the  Adjacent  Islands,  fn»n 
Remote  Antiquity.  This  work,  originally  written  in  Latin,  was  published 
in  1586,  and  immediately  brought  the  author  into  high  repute  as  an  anti- 
quarian and  man  of  learning.  Anxious  to  improve  and  enlarge  it,  he 
journeyed  at  several  times  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  exanoined 
archives  and  relics  of  antiquity,  and  collected,  with  indefiitigable  industry, 
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whatever  mformation  might  contribute  to  render  it  more  complete.  The 
sixth  edition,  published  in  1607,  was  that  which  received  Camden's  finishing 
touches ;  and  of  this  edition  an  English  translation  executed,  probably  with 
the  author's  assistance,  by  Holland,  appeared  in  1610. 

The  ^  Britannia'  has  gone  through  many  subsequent  editions,  and  has  proved 
so  useful  a  repository  of  antiquarian  and  topographical  knowledge,  that  it 
was  styled,  by  Bishop  Nicholson,  *  the  common  sun,  whereat  our  modern 
writers  have  aU  lighted  their  little  torches.'  The  last  edition  of  this  great 
work  is  that  of  1789,  in  two  volumes  folio,  largely  augmented  by  Gough. 

In  1593,  Camden  became  head  master  of  Westminster  school,  and,  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils  published,  four  years  after,  a  Greek  grammar.  This 
work  soon  became  so  popular  as  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  principal  grammar- 
schools  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  year,  1597,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Clarencieux  king-of-arms,  an  office  which  allowed  him  more  leisure 
for  his  favorite  pursuits;  and  his  connection  with  Westminster  school  conse- 
quently then  terminated.  The  principal  works  which  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished are,  An  Account  of  the  Monuments  and  Inscriptions  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  A  Collection  of  An^dent  English  Histories  ;  A  Narrative^  in  Latin, 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  also 
in  Latin.  The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good  composition, 
with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter,  and  as  being  *  written  with  simplicity 
of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  strict  regard  to  truth.'  Cam- 
den died  at  his  own  home  in  Chesselhurst,  Kent,  on  the  ninth  of  November 
1623,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Through  his  long  life  he  was  not  less  illustrious  for  his  virtues  than  for  his 
learning.  In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modest,  in  his  conversation,  easy 
and  innocent,  and  under  every  change  of  fortune,  even  and  exemplary. 
From  the  preface  to  Holland's  translation  of  the  '  Britannia,'  we  extract  the 
account  which  Camden  gives  of  his  own  labors : — 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  BRITANNU. 

I  hope  it  shall  be  no  discredit  if  I  now  use  agjun,  by  way  of  preface,  the  same 
words,  with  a  few  more,  that  I  used  twenty-four  years  since  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work.  Abraham  Orteliua,  the  worthy  restorer  of  ancient  geography,  arriving 
here  in  England  about  thirty-four  years  past,  dealt  earnestly  with  mc  that  I  would 
illustrate  this  isle  of  Britain,  or,  as  he  said,  that  I  would  restore  antiquity  to  Britain, 
and  Britain  to  antiquity ;  which  was,  (I  understood,)  that  I  would  renew  anciently, 
enlighten  obscurity,  clear  doubts,  and  recall  home  verity,  by  way  of  recovery,  which 
the  negligence  of  writers,  and  credulity  of  the  common  sort,  had  in  a  manner  pro- 
scribed and  utterly  banished  from  among  us.  A  painful  matter,  I  assure  you,  and 
more  than  difficult ;  wherein  what  toil  is  to  bo  taken,  as  no  man  thinkcth,  so  no  man 
bclieveth  but  he  who  hath  made  the  trial.  Nevertheless,  how  much  the  difficulty 
discouraged  me  from  it,  so  much  the  glory  of  my  country  encouraged  me  to  under- 
take it.  So,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time  I  was  fearAil  to  undergo  the  burden, 
and  yet  desirous  to  do  some  service  to  my  country,  I  found  two  different  affections, 
fear  and  boldness,  I  know  not  how,  conjoined  in  one.  Notwithstanding,  by  the  most 
gracious  direction  of  the  Almighty,  taking  industry  for  my  consort,  I  adventured 
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upon  it^  and,  with  all  my  atody,  cue,  cogitatioii,  ooothiial  lAediUtioii,  pain,  and 
trmvaU,  I  employed  myself  thereonto  when  I  bad  any  spare  time.  I  made  seaidi 
after  the  etymology  of  Britain  and  the  first  inhabitants  timorously ;  neither  in  so 
doubtAil  a  matter  hare  I  affirmed  ought  confidently.  For  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
the  first  originals  of  natloBs  are  obscure,  by  reason  of  their  profoond  antiquity,  as 
things  which  are  seen  t^cy  deep  and  ikr  remote ;  like  as  the  courses,  the  reaches,  the 
confluences,  and  the  outlets  of  great  rivers  are  well-known,  yet  their  first  fountains 
and  heads  lie  commonly  unknown.  I  have  succinctly  run  orer  the  Romans'  goTem- 
ment  in  Britain,  and  the  inundation  of  forcing  people  thereinto,  what  they  were,  and 
ftom  whence  they  came.  I  hare  traced  out  the  ancient  diyisions  of  these  kingdoms ; 
I  have  summarily  specified  ^e  states  and  Judicial  oocuts  of  the  same.  In  the 
several  counties  I  have  compendiously  set  down  the  limits,  (and  yet  not  exactly  by 
perch  and  pole,  to  breed  question,)  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  were  places 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  who  have  been  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts,  barons, 
and  some  of  the  most  signa!  and  ancient  fiunilies  therein,  (for  who  can  particulate 
all?)  What  I  have  performed,  I  leave  to  men  of  judgment.  But  time,  the  most 
sound  and  sincere  witness,  will  give  the  truest  information,  when  envy  (which  perse* 
cnteth  the  living)  shall  have  her  mouth  stopped.  Thus  much  give  me  leave  to  say— 
that  I  have  in  no  wise  neglected  such  things  as  are  material  to  search  and  sift  out 
the  truth.  I  have  attained  to  some  skill  of  the  most  ancient  British  and  Saxon 
tongues.  I  have  travelled  over  all  England  for  the  most  part ;  I  have  conferred  with 
most  skillful  observers  in  each  country ;  I  have  studiously  read  over  our  own  countiy 
writen,,  (okl  and  new,)  all  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  have  once  made  mention 
of  Britain ;  I  have  had  conference  with  learned  men  in  the  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom ;  I  have  been  diligent  in  the  records  of  this  realm ;  I  have  looked  into  most 
libraries,  registers,  and  memorials  of  churches,  cities,  and  corporations ;  I  have 
pored  over  many  an  old  roll  and  evidence,  and  produced  their  testimony  (as  beyond 
aU  exception)  when  the  cause  required  in  their  very  own  words  (although  barbarous 
they  be)  that  the  honour  of  verity  might  in  no  wise  be  impeached. 

For  dll  this  I  may  be  censured  as  unadvised,  and  scant  modest,  who,  being  but  of 
the  lowest  form  in  the  school  of  antiquity,  where  I  might  well  have  lurked  in  ob- 
scurity, have  adventured  as  a  scribbler  upon  the  stage  in  this  learned  age,  amidst 
the  diversities  of  relishes  both  in  wit  and  judgment  But  to  teH  the  truth  unfelgn- 
odly,  tiie  love  of  my  country,  which  oompriseth  all  love  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  me 
to  it,  the  glory  of  the  British  name,  the  advice  of  some  Judicious  friends,  bath  over* 
mastered  my  modesty,  and  (wilPd  I,  nill'd  I)  hath  enforced  me,  against  mine  own 
judgment,  to  undergo  this  burden  too  heavy  for  me,  and  so  thrust  me  forth  into  the 
world's  view.  For  I  see  judgment,  prejudices,  censures,  aspersions,  obstructions,  de- 
tractions, affhmts,  and  confronts  as  it  were,  in  battle  array  to  environ  me  on  eveiy 
side ;  some  there  are  which  wholly  contemn  and  avile  this  study  of  antiquity  as  a 
back-looking  curiosity ;  whose  authority  as  I  do  not  utterly  vilify,  so  I  do  not  over- 
prize or  admire  their  judgment,  neither  am  I  destitute  of  reason  whereby  I  might 
approve  this  my  purpose  to  well-bred,  well-meaning  men,  which  tender  the  gloiy  of 
their  native  country,  and  moreover,  could  give  them  to  understand  that,  in  the  study, 
of  antiquity,  (which  is  always  accompanied  with  dignity,  and  hath  a  certain  resem- 
blance with  eternity,)  there  is  a  sweet  food  of  the  mind  well  befitting  such  as  are  of 
honest  and  noble  disposition.  If  any  there  be  which  are  desirous  to  be  strangers  in 
their  own  soil,  and  foreigners  in  their  own  city,  they  may  so  continue,  and  therein 
fiatter  themselves.    For  such  I  have  not  written  these  lines,  nor  taken  these  pains. 

John  Spekd  was  bom  at  Farington,  Ohesbire,  in  1555.  He  was  brouglil 
Tip  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  and  followed  tbat  trade  until  be  rose  to  such 
emimcnce  in  it  as  to  become  one  of  the  principal  merchant-tailors  in  London. 
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Under  what  circnnwtanoeB  lie  abandoQed  the  needle  for  the  pen,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  in  1596,  he  published  his  fiist  important  work  under  the  title  of 
The  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  greatly  im^ 
proved.  In  1606,  he  published  maps  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
the  English  shires,  hundreds,  cities,  and  ahire-towns.  This  work  was  much 
superior  to  any  other  of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared.  Speed's  great 
work,  the  Hiitory  cf  Great  Briiainy  was  not  published  till  1614.  Though 
the  author  enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  of  eduoationt  yet  his  history  is  a 
highly  creditable  per^vwmanoe,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  best  in  existence. 
He  was  the  first  to  reject  the  &bleB  of  preceding  chroniolers  eonoeming  the 
origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise  a  just  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  authorities.  His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  tha 
island,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scothmd  under  James  the 
First,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  Bishop  Nicholsan  dharacteiixes 
Speed  as  '  a  person  of  extraordinary  industry  and  attainments  in  the  study 
of  antiquities.'  Besides  his  histories,  Speed  published,  in  1616,  The  Chud 
cf  Witnesiesy  or  GtmalogieB  of  Scriptures,  a  valuable  book  of  divinity,  and 
often  bound  up  with  the  Bible.  His  death  occurred  on  the  twenty-ei^^ih 
of  July,  1629,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  dhurch  of  St  Giles,  Orippl^le, 
London,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Hbnrt  Spslman  was  of  a  respectable  fionily,  and  was  bom  at  CangboD, 
Norfolk,  m  1561.  Ha  passed  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1604,  he  was 
made  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  became  so  well  known  for  his  abihtiea, 
that  the  king  sent  him  on  three  different  occasions  into  Ireland  on  public 
buriness,  and  afterward  appointed  him  one  of  the  oommiasioners  to  inquire 
into  the  fees  exacted  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  in  EngUind.  He  receiyed, 
soon  after,  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  king,  and  removing,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  to  London,  he  devoted  lus  life  henceforth  to  historical  and  antiqiui- 
rian  researohea. 

Spehnan  was  the  intunate  fiiend  of  Camden,  and  was  a  man  of  remarkar 
bly  similar  tastes.  His  works  are  almost  exclusively  upon  legal  and  ecde- 
fiiastical  antiquities.  Having,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  found  it 
niecessary  to  study  the  Saxon  language,  he  embodied  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
in  his  great  work  called  The  Gloemry,  the  object  of  which  is  the  explanation 
i)f  obsolete  words  occurring  in  the  laws  of  Enghuid.  Another  of  his  pro- 
ductions is  A  History  of  the  JBhkglieh  OowmU,  in  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  1639,  and  the  remaining  two  after  the  author's 
death.  This  is  a  performance  of  great  learning  and  research,  and  em- 
braces an  entire  history  of  the  church  from  its  first  establishment  in  Bri- 
tain until  the  author's  own  time.  Spelman  died  in  Lopdon,  m  1641,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty  yean,  and  was  burled  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
Camden's  monument 

The  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  have  furnished  valuable  materials  to 
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English  historians,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  Saxon  literature, 
hoth  by  means  of  his  own  studies,  and  by  founding  a  Saxon  professorship 
at  Cambridge, 

Robert  Colton  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  &mily,  and  bom  at 
Denton,  Huntingdonshire,  in  ISYO.  His  mind  very  early  developed,  and 
ha\irig  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  there  took  the  degree 
of  biicholor  of  arts  before  he  had  passed  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  From 
the  university  he  went  to  London,  where,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  soon  after  an  industrious  collector 
of  records,  charters,  and  writings  of  every  kind  relative  to  the  ancient  history 
of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  object  he  enjoyed  unusual  facilities, 
the  recA'nt  suppression  of  monasteries  having  thrown  many  valuable  books 
and  written  documents  into  private  hands.  In  1600,  he  accompanied 
Camden  on  an  excursion  to  Carlisle  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Picts' 
wall  and  other  relics  of  former  times.  On  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
Colton  was  knighted,  and  at  his  suggestion  that  monarch,  in  1611,  resorted 
to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  treasury. 
He  died  of  a  fever  at  Westminster,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1631,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year. 

Sir  Robert  Colton  was  the  author  of  various  historical,  political,  and  anti- 
quarian works,  which  are  now  of  littie  interest  except  to  men  of  kindred 
tastes.  His  name  is  remembered  chiefly  for  the  benefit  which  he  conferred 
upon  literature,  by  saving  his  valuable  library  of  manuscripts  from  (^per- 
sion.  After  being  considerably  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson,  it 
became,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  pubhc,  and  in  1*757,  was  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  One  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  manuscripts, 
many  of  them  highly  valuable,  had  before  this  time  been  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  fire.  From  those  which  remain,  historians  still  continue 
to  extract  large  stores  of  information.  During  his  lifetime,  materials  were 
drawn  from  his  library  by  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and  Herbert ;  and  he  funushed 
literary  assistance  to  Camden,  Speed,  and  many  other  contemporary  authors. 
Colton  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  literary  men  of  eminence  of 
his  own  country,  and  held  frequent  correspondence  with  distinguished  for- 
eign scholars.  The  historical  writings  of  the  authors  last  mentioned,  do 
not  fumbh  any  examples  sufficiently  characteristic  to  require  quotation. 

Besides  the  eminent  antiquarians  and  historical  writers  whom  we  have 
already  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  period,  we  have  still  to  glance  at  May, 
Hayward,  Ejiolles,  Wilson,  and  Baker — authors  though  of  less  celebrity,  yei 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  our  attention. 

Thomas  Mat  was  descended  from  an  ancient  but  declining  family  of 
Sussex,  and  was  bom  at  Mayfield,  in  that  county,  in  1594.  He  was  early 
instructed  in  classical  learning  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  and  after- 
wards entered  a  commoner  in  Sidney  Sussex-College,  Cambridge,  where,  in 
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1612,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  never  proceeded  any  far- 
ther in  academical  advancement.  In  1015,  he  removed  to  London,  and  en- 
tered Gray's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  his  taste  for  belles-lettres  studies 
prevailing  over  all  considerations  of  permanent  advantage  iirom  a  regular 
profebsioii,  he  abandoned  his  legal  pursuits  to  devote  himself  to  those  which 
were  more  congenial  to  his  mind.  Through  association  with  eminent  wits 
and  courtiers,  he  soon  acquired  such  reputation  as  to  obtain  the  countenance 
of  Charles  the  First  and  his  royal  consort,  under  whose  particular  patronage 
he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems.  From  the  period  of  this  publication 
he  became  a  resident  at  court ;  and  under  the  same  royal  fietvor  which  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  his  first  literary  performance,  he  produced,  in  suc- 
cession, ^ve  plays;  two  of  which.  The  Heir ^  and  The  Old  Couple,  are 
comedies,  and  the  other  three,  Cleopatra^  Antigtme,  and  Agrippiana^  trage- 
dies. May  was,  however,  more  successful  as  a  translator  of  Latin  poetry, 
than  as  an  original  writer,  and  his  version  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  is  really  a 
meritorious  performance.  He  added  to  the  original  poem  two  books  in 
order  to  bring  the  events  down  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  These  were 
written  in  both  the  Latin  and  the  English  languages. 

As  most  of  May's  poems  were  produced  at  the  command  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  were  dedicated  to  that  monarch,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  a  pretty 
dose  intimacy  must  have  existed  between  the  king  and  the  poet ;  yet  when 
the  civil  wars  broke  out,  the  latter  joined  the  parliament,  and  soon  after 
became  their  secretaiy  and  historiographer.  This  position  imposed  upon 
him  the  duty  of  writing  The  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  which 
began  November  the  third,  1640.  The  work  is,  in  reality,  a  history  of  the 
civil  war  which  arose  while  that  parliament  was  sitting,  rather  than  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  itself.  It  gave  great  offence  to  the  royalists, 
by  whom  both  the  author  and  his  performance  were  loudly  abused.  As  a 
composition,  it  is  inelegant,  but  the  candor  displayed  in  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced much  greater  than  the  royalists  were  willing  to  allow ;  it,  there- 
fore, still  holds  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the  times.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  1650,  May  retired  to  rest  in  his  usual  health,  and  was 
found,  the  next  morning,  dead  in  his  bed.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  the  tomb  of  Camden,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

John  Hatward  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  but  his  birth-place  is  not  known,  nor  has 
the  time  when  his  birth  occurred  been  preserved.  He  early  became  an  histo- 
rian, and  in  1599,  published  The  First  Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Some  passages  in  this 
work  gave  such  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  caused  the  author  to 
imdergo  a  severe  and  very  tedious  imprisonment  He  was,  however,  pat- 
ronized by  James  the  First,  and  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Henry  he  wrote, 
and  in  1613,  published,  The  Lives  of  the  Three  Norman  Kings  of  England. 
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TVUlUm  tlie  Ffant»  WiUiam  tbe  Second,  aad  Heniy  the  Fint  In  1619, 
Hayward  was  knighted  by  James  the  First,  having  previously  been  made 
historiographer  of  Chelsea  College.  At  his  death,  which  oocarred  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  1627,  he  left  in  numuscript  a  history  of  The  lAfr 
and  B&ign  of  King  JEdigard  F/1,  with  The  Beginning  af  the  Reign  nf 
Queen  Blixabeth^  which  was  published  in  1630. 

Sir  John  Hayward  wrote  with  considerable  smoothness,  but  in  too  dra- 
matic a  style,  imitating  livy  and  other  ancient  historians  in  the  practice  of 
putting  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters.  Besides  his  historical 
works,  he  wrote  several  pieces  on  rel^;ious  subjects,  which  possess  very  ooih 
nderable  merit. 

RiOHABO  Kkollbs  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, but  at  what  college  is  uncertain.  After  having  taken  his  degrees  he 
was  chosen  lellow  of  Liooola  College,  and  thence  elected  msster  of  a  free 
school  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent^  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
oocurred  in  1610. 

As  a  public  teacher  KnoUes  was  very  celebrated,  and  Irom  year  to  year 
sent  many  pupils  to  the  universities  who  afterward  became  eminent  scholars ; 
but  his  genius  and  literary  efforts  were  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  r^on 
of  his  school  Besides  producing  Gframmatiae  Latina^  Ongce^  and  Hebrakm^ 
for  the  especial  use  of  his  pupils,  he  wrote  a  Hietory  <^  the  Turke^  which 
Johnson,  in  the  '  Bambler,*  praises  as  exhibiting  all  the  exoellendes  thai 
narration  can  admit  ^  His  style,'  says  the  learned  critic,  *  though  somewhat 
obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  vitiated  by  fiilse  wit,  is  pure,  nervous, 
elevated,  and  clear.  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obscurity 
but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose  story  he  relates.'  In 
addition  to  bis  histoiy,  KnoUes  wrote  the  Lives  and  Conqwets  of  the  Otto- 
man  Kinge  and  EmperotBy  to  the  year  1610,  and  a  brief  Discourse  of  the 
Oreatness  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  From  the  History  of  the  Turks  we  select 
the  following  passage : — 

THK  TAKING  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE  TUBKS. 

A  Uttle  before  day,  the  Turks  approached  the  walls  and  begun  the  aasaqlt,  where 
shot  and  stones  were  delivered  upon  them  fh>m  the  walla  as  thick  as  hail,  whereof 
little  fell  in  vain,  by  reason  of  the  mnltitude  of  the  Turks,  who,  pressing  fast  unto 
the  walls,  could  not  see  in  the  dark  how  to  defend  themselves,  bat  were  without 
number  wounded  or  slain ;  but  these  were  of  the  common  and  worst  soldiers,  of 
whom  tbe  Turkish  king  made  no  more  reckoning  than  to  abate  tbe  first  force  of  the 
defendants.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  day,  Mahomet  gave  the  sign  appointed 
for  the  general  assault,  whereupon  the  city  was  in  a  moment,  and  at  one  instant,  on 
every  side  most  ftarioualy  assaulted  by  the  Turks ;  fbr  Mahomet,  the  more  to  distress 
the  defendants,  and  the  better  to  see  the  fbrwardness  of  the  soldiers,  had  beftve 
appointed  which  part  of  the  city  every  colonel  with  his  regiment  should  assail  i 
vbioh  they  valiantly  peribrmed,  delivering  their  arrows  snd  shot  upon  the  defendants 
so  thick,  that  the  light  of  day  was  therewith  darkened ;  others  in  the  meantime 
Qonrageously  mounting  the  scaling-ladders,  and  coming  even  to  handy-atrokcs  with 
the  defendants  upon  the  wall,  where  the  fbremost  were  for  the  most  part  violently 
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borne  forward  by  tbem  which  followed  after.  On  the  other  side,  the  Christians  with 
no  less  coura^  withstood  the  Turkish  fViry,  beating  them  down  again  with  great 
atones  and  weighty  pieces  of  timber,  and  so  overwhelmed  them  with  shot,  darts,  and 
arrows,  and  other  hurtful  devices  fVom  above,  that  the  Turks  dismayed  with  terror 
thereof,  were  ready  to  retire. 

Mahomet,  seeing  the  great  slaughter  and  discomfiture  of  his  men,  sent  in  fVesh 
supplies  of  his  janizaries  and  best  men  of  war,  whom  he  had  for  that  purpose  reserved 
as  his  last  hope  and  refuge ;  by  whose  coming  on  his  fainting  soldiers  were  again 
encouraged,  and  the  terrible  assault  began  afresh.  At  which  time  the  barbarous 
king  ceased  not  to  use  all  possible  means  to  maintain  the  assault ;  by  name  calling 
upon  this  and  that  captain,  promising  unto  some  whom  he  saw  forward  golden 
mountains,  and  unto  others  in  whom  he  saw  any  sign  of  cowardice,  threatening  most 
terrible  death ;  by  which  means  the  assault  became  most  dreadful,  death  there  raging 
in  the  midst  of  many  thousands.  And  albeit  that  the  Turks  lay  dead  by  heaps  upon 
the  ground,  yet  other  fresh  men  pressed  on  still  in  their  places  over  their  dead 
bodies,  and  with  divers' event  either  slew  or  were  slain  by  their  enemies. 

In  this  so  terrible  a  conflict,  it  chanced  Justinianus  the  general  to  be  wounded  in 
the  arm,  who,  losing  much  blood,  cowardly  withdrew  himself  fVom  the  plaoe  of  his 
charge,  not  leaving  any  to  supply  his  room,  and  so  got  into  the  city  by  the  gate  called 
Romana,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  opened  in  the  inner  walls ;  pretending  the  cause 
'of  his  departure  to  be  fbr  the  binding  up  of  bis  wound,  but  being,  indeed,  a  man 
now  altogether  discouraged. 

The  soldiers  there  present,  dismayed  with  the  departure  of  their  general,  and  sort 
charged  by  the  janizaries,  forsook  their  stations,  and  in  haste  fled  to  the  same  gate 
whereby  Justinianus  was  entered ;  with  the  sight  whereof  the  other  soldiers,  dis- 
mayed, ran  thither  by  heaps  also.  But  whilst  they  violently  strive  all  together  to  get 
In  at  once,  they  so  wedged  one  another  In  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  that  few  of  so 
great  a  multitude  got  in ;  in  which  so  great  a  press  and  eonf\iaion  of  jmindfl,  eight 
hundred  persons  were  there  by  them  that  followed  trodden  under  foot,  or  thrust  to 
death.  The  emperor  himself,  for  safeguard  of  his  life,  flying  with  the  rest  in  that 
press  as  a  man  not  regarded,  miserably  ended  his  days,  together  w^ith  the  Greek 
empire.  His  dead  body  was  shortly  after  found  by  the  Turks  among  the  slain,  and 
known  by  his  rich  apparel,  whose  head  being  cut  off,  was  ibrthwith  presented  to  the 
TurUsh  tyrant,  by  whose  commandment  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the  point  of  a 
lance,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  first  in  thecan^p, 
and  afterward  up  and  down  the  city. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Christians,  presently  advanced  their 
ensigns  upon  the  top  of  the  uttermost  wall,  crying  Victory ;  and  by  the  breach  entered 
as  if  it  had  been  a  great  flood,  which,  having  once  found  a  breach  in  the  bank,  over- 
floweth,  and  beareth  down  all  before  it;  so  the  Turks,  when  they  had  woo  the  utter 
wall,  entered  the  city  by  the  same  gate  that  was  opened  for  Justinianus,  and  by  a 
breach  which  they  had  before  made  with  their  great  artillery,  and  without  mercy 
cutting  in  pieces  all  that  came  in  their  way,  without  farther  resistance  became  lords 

of  that  most  famous  and  imperial  city In  this  fury  of  the  barbarians  perished 

many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  without  respect  of  age,  sex  or  con<H- 
tion.  Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  lives,  fied  into  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  thej 
were  all  without  pity  slain,  except  some  few  reserved  by  the  barbarous  victors  to 
purposes  more  grievous  than  death  itself.  The  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments  and 
jewels  of  that  most  sumptuous  and  magniflcent  church  (the  stately  building  of 
Justinianus  the  emperor)  were,  in  the  turning  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried 
away  by  the  Turks;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  God  to-be  honoured  in,  for  the 
present  converted  into  a  stable  for  thdr  horses,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
abominable  and  unspeakable  filthineas ;  the  image  of  the  crucifix  wsa  also  by  them 
taken  down,  and  a  Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up  and  shot  at 
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with  their  arrows,  aud  afterward,  in  g^reat  derision,  carried  about  in  their  camp,  as  St 
had  been  in  procession,  with  drums  playing  before  it,  railing  and  spitting  at  it,  and 
calling  it  the  Qod  of  the  Christians,  which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of  the 
Image,  as  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion. 

Arthur  Wilson  was  bom  at  YannoutJi,  Norfolk,  of  a  genteel  fiwnily,  in 
1596.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  age  he  was  sent  to  France  to  pursue 
his  studies,  and  after  having  remained  in  that  country  two  years  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  placed  with  Sir  Henry  SpiUer,  as  one  of  his  clerks  in 
the  Exchequer  office.  In  Sir  Henry^s  family  he  remained  for  some  time,  but 
was  at  length  dismissed  thence  for  having  written  some  satirical  verses  on 
one  of  the  maid-servants.  After  his  dismissal  he  devoted  a  year  to  reading 
and  poetry,  and  then,  in  1613,  entered,  as  secretary,  into  the  service  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  whom  he  attended  in  various  missions  upon  the  ochh 
tinent  for  many  years.  Having,  through  some  misigiderstanding  with  the 
Earl's  lady,  been  dismissed  from  his  services  also,  he  retired,  in  1631,  to 
Oxford,  and  became  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  CJollege,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  two  years,  during  which  he  was  scrupulously  observant  of 
the  orders  of  the  university.  He  next  became  steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  whose  service  he  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1652.  Wilson's 
only  literary  performance  of  importance  is,  I%e  Life  and  Reign  of  James  the 
First,  which  he  left  in  manuscript,  and  which  was  published  in  1653,  the 
year  after  the  author's  death.  He  also  left^  in  manuscript,  a  comedy  of  some 
merit,  entitled  The  Inconstant  Lady. 

Richard  Baker,  with  whom  we  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  histor- 
ical writers  of  this  period,  was  bom  at  Sissingherst,  Kent,  in  1568.  When 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  Hart-hall  College,  Oxford, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  left  the  university,  went  to  London,  and  en- 
tered the  Inns  of  Court  to  study  law.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  too 
eonsiderable  quality  to  follow  a  profession,  and  he  therefore  relinquished  his 
studies  in  order  to  travel  upon  the  continent  for  the  improvement  of  hia 
education.  In  1594,  he  was  created  master  of  arts  at  Oxford,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  knighted.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Manwaring  of  Ightfield,  in  Shropshire ;  and  having 
imprudently  become  security  for  some  of  that  family's  debts,  his  property, 
though  very  considerable,  was  stripped  from  him,  and  to  satisfy  the  balance 
of  the  obhgatjon,  he  was  thrown  into  fleet  prison,  where,  after  lingering 
for  several  years,  he  finally  died,  on  the  Eighteenth  of  February,  1645. 

While  in  prison.  Sir  Richard  Baker  wrote  Meditations  and  Disquisitions 
on  portions  of  Scripture,  translated  Balzac's  Letters  and  Malvezzi's  Discour- 
ses on  Tacitus,  and  composed  two  pieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre. '  His 
principal  work,  however,  is  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans^  Government  unto  the  Death  of  King  James,  This 
work,  which  appeared  in  1641,  the  author  complacently  declares  to  be  *  col- 
lected with  so  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  chronicles  were  lost, 
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this  only  would  be  suffident  to  inform  posterity  of  all  pasBagei  memoiable 
or  worthy  to  be  known.'  Notwithstanding  such  high  pretensions,  the 
'  Chronicle,'  in  matter,  must  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  performance,  and 
not  worthy  of  much  reliance.  The  BtyU,  however,  is  very  superior,  and  is 
described  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college  friend,  Sir  Heniy 
Wotton,  as  ^  fiill  of  sweet  raptures  and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing 
borrowed,  nothing  vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know  not  how, 
with  a  certain  equal  fiicility.' 

With  Hobbes  the  metaphysician,  and  Lord  Herbert^  our  present  remarka 
will  close. 

Thomas  Hobbbs  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Malmer»- 
bury,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1588.  His  mother's  alann  at  the 
approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  then  near  the  coast,  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  birth,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  a  constitutional 
timidity  with  which  he  was  affected  through  life.  Having  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  learned  languages  at  school,  he  entered,  in  1603,  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  spent,  in  diligent  application,  five  years ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  William 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire.  In  1610,  Hobbes  attended  Lord  Cavendish 
in  his  travels  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  after  their  return  to 
England  he  continued  to  reside  with  him  as  his  secretary.  It  was  during 
lus  residence  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  that  he  became  intimate  with 
Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Ben  Jonson.  His  patron  and 
his  pupil  both  dying,  the  former,  in  1626,  and  the  hitter  two  years  after, 
Hobbes  again  visited  Paris,  but  in  1681,  he  undertook  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  young  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  set  off^  three 
years  after,  on  a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy.  At  Fisa  he  became 
intimate  with  Galileo,  the  astronomer,  and  elsewhere  held  communication 
with  other  celebrated  characters. 

After  his  return  to  England  in  1637,  Hobbes  resided  in  the  EarFs 
fiunily  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire.  He  now  designed  to  devote  himself 
to  study,  but  he  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  poHtical  contentions  of  the 
times.  Being  a  zealous  royalist,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1640,  to  re- 
tire to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Descates,  and  other 
learned  men,  whom  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Eichelieu  had,  at  that 
time,  drawn  together.  While  at  Paris,  he  engaged  in  a  controveny  about 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  in  1 647,  he  was  appcanted  madiematical 
instructor  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  resided  in  the  Frendi 
capital 

Previously  to  this  time  Hobbes  had  commenced  the  publication  of  those 
works  which  he  sent  forth  in  succession,  with  the  view  of  curbing  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  England,  by  showing  the  philosophical  foundation  of  despotic 
monarchy.    The  first  of  them  was  originally  printed  in  Latin  at  PariS|  in 
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1642,  under  the  title  of  Elementa  Pkilosophica  de  Give  ;  wludi  when  after 
vard  transhited  into  English  was  entitled  Philosophical  Rudiments  Coti- 
eertUng  Government  and  Society,  This  treatise  is  regarded  as  containing 
the  most  exact  account  of  the  author's  political  system.  With  nuinj  pro- 
found views,  it  IS  disfigured  by  fundamental  and  dangerous  errors.  The 
principles  maintained  in  it  were  more  fully  discussed  in  his  laiger  work, 
published  in  1651,  under  the  title  of  Leviathan :  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and 
Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  Man  is  here  repre- 
sented as  a  selfish  and  ferocious  animal,  requiring  the  strong  hand  of  despot- 
ism to  keep  him  in  check ;  and  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  made  to 
depend  upon  views  of  self-interest  alone.  Of  this  latter  doctrine,  commonly 
known  as  the  Selfish  System  of  moral  philosophy,  Hobbes  was,  indeed,  the 
great  diampion,  both  in  the  *  Leviathan'  and  more  particularly  in  his  small 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  published  in  16d0. 

In  the  same  year  another  work  from  his  pen  appeared,  entitled  De  Cor- 
.  pore  Politico  ;  or  Of  the  Body  Politic.  The  freedom  with  which  theological 
subjects  wa«  handled  in  the  '  Leviathan,'  as  well  as  the  offensive  political 
views  there  maintained,  occasioned  great  outcry  against  the  author,  particu- 
larly among  the  clergy.  This  led  Charles  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  the 
philosopher,  who,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  *  was  compelled  secretly  to 
fiy  out  of  Paris,  the  justice  having  endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  and  soon 
after  escaped  into  England,  where  he  never  received  any  disturbance.'  He 
again  took  up  his  abode  with  the  Devonshire  family,  and  became  intimate 
with  Seldon,  Cowley,  and  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  In  1654,  he  published  a  short  but  admirably  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive Letter  upon  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;  where  the  doctrine  of  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will  is  opposed  with  a  subUety  and  profundity  unsur- 
passed in  any  subsequent  writer  on  that  much  agitated  question.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  understood  and  expounded  dearly  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.  On  this  subject,  a  long  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Bishop  Bramhall  of  Londonderry  took  place.  Here  he  fought 
with  the  skill  of  a  master ;  but  in  a  mathematical  dispute  with  Dr.  Wallis, 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which  lasted  twenty  years,  he  fiurly  went 
beyond  his  depths  and  obtained  no  increase  of  reputation.  The  fiict  is,  that 
Hobbes  did  not  begin  to  study  mathematics  until  the  age  of  forty,  and,  like 
most  late  leamen,  greatly  overrated  his  knowledge.  When  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond came  to  the  throne,  he  conferred  upon  Hobbes  an  annual  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  marks  of  royal  &vor, 
much  odium  continued  to  rest  both  upon  him  and  upon  his  doctrines.  The 
/Leviathan'  and  *De Cive'  were  censured  in  Parliament  in  1666,  and  also 
drew  forth  many  printed  replies. 

In  1674,  Hobbes  entered  a  new  field  of  literature,  and  published  a  metri- 
'cal  version  of  ^our  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  was  so  well  received, 
that  in  1675,  when  he  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  he  sent  forth  a  trans- 
Jalaon  of  the  xenudnder  of  that  poem,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  Iliad.   These 
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translations,  though  very  defective,  became,  nevertheless,  so  popukr,  that 
three  large  editions  of  them  were  required  in  less  than  ten  years.  As  a 
translator  in  prose  he  was  more  successful  than  in  poetry ;  and  his  version  of 
the  Greek  historian  Thucydides,  one  of  his  early  literary  performances,  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  translations  of  that  author  ever  produced  in  the 
English  language.  Hobbes  passed  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  Ufe  at 
Chatsworth,  and  continued  to  write  till  his  death.  His  last  performance 
was  Behemoth^  or  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  4th  of  December,  1679,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of 
hb  age. 

In  his  latter  years,  Hobbes's  growing  infirmities  and  habits  of  solitude  ren- 
dered him  morose  and  impatient  of  contradiction.  He  was  never  much 
inclined  to  read,  and  was,  consequently,  familiar  with  few  books.  Homer, 
Virgil,  Thucydides  and  Euclid,  were  his  favorite  authors ;  and  he  used  to 
say,  that '  if  he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men,  he  should  have  been  as 
ignorant  as  they.'  In  consequence  of  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  he  was 
continually  apprehensive  about  his  personal  safety,  insomuch  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  be  left  alone  in  a  house.  From  the  same  motive,  probably, 
it  was  that,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  heterodoxy,  he  mfunt^dned  an 
external  adherence  to  the  established  church.  Though  he  has  often  been 
stigmatized  as  an  atheist,  yet  the  following  passages,  particularly  the  first, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  charge  is  groundless : — 

GOD. 

Forasmuch  as  God  Almighty  is  iDComprebensible,  it  foUoweth  that  we  can  have 
no  conception  or  image  of  the  I>eity ;  and,  consequently,  all  .his  attributes  signify 
our  inability  and  defect  of  power  to  conceive  any  thing  concerning  his  nature,  and 
not  any  conception  of  the  same,  except  only  this,  That  there  is  a  God.  For  the 
effects,  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do  include  a  power  of  their  producing,  before 
they  were  produced;  and  that  power  presupposeth  something  existent  that  hath 
such  power :  and  the  thing  so  existing  with  power  to  produce,  if  it  were  not  eternal 
must  needs  have  been  produced  by  somewhat  before  it,  and  that,  again,  by  some- 
thing else  before  that,  till  we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say,  the  first)  Power  of 
all  Powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  Causes :  and  this  is  it  which  all  men  conceive  by 
the  name  of  GOD,  implying  eternity,  incomprehensibility,  and  omnipotency.  And 
thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know  that  God  is,  though  not  what  he  is :  even  a 
man  that  is  bom  blind,  though  it  be  not  possible  for  him  to  have  any  imagination 
what  kind  of  thing  fire  is,  yet  he  can  not  but  know  that  something  there  is  that  men 
call  fire,  because  it  warmeth  him. 

PITT  AND  INDIGNATION. 

Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  ftiture  calamity  to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the 
tense  of  another  man's  calamity.  But  when  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we  tiiink  have 
not  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is  greater,  because  then  there  appeareth 
more  probability  that  the  same  may  happen  to  ns ;  for  the  evil  that  happeneth  to 
an  innocent  man  may  happen  to  every  man.  But  when  we  see  a  man  suffer  for 
great  crimes,  which  we  can  not  easily  think  will  fkD  upon  ourselves,  the  pity  is  the 
less.  And,  therefore,  men  are  apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love;  for  whom  they 
lo7e  they  think  worthy  of  good,  and  therefbre  not  worthy  of  cakmHy.    Tbenoe  it  la 
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also,  that  men  pity  the  Tioes  of  some  persona  at  the  sight  only,  ont  of  loTe  to  their 
aspect.  The  contrary  of  pity  is  hardness  of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slownesi 
of  imagination,  or  some  extreme  great  opinion  of  their  own  exemption  from  the  like 
calamity,  or  fVom  hatred  of  all  or  most  men. 

Indignation  is  that  grief  which  consisteth  in  the  conception  of  good  success  hap- 
pening to  them  whom  they  think  nnworthy  thereof  Seeing,  therefore,  men  thmk 
all  those  unworthy  whom  they  hate,  they  think  them  not  only  unworthy  of  the  good 
fortune  they  have,  hut  also  of  their  own  virtues.  And  of  all  the  passions  of  the 
mind,  these  two,  indignation  and  pity,  are  the  most  raised  and  increased  hy  elo- 
quence ;  for  the  aggravation  of  the  calamity,  and  extenuation  of  the  fault,  aog- 
menteth  pity ;  and  the  extenuation  of  the  worth  of  the  person,  together  with  the 
magnifying  of  his  success,  which  are  the  parts  of  an  orator,  are  able  to  turn  then 
two  passions  into  Airy. 

LOVE  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginneth  from  experience,  therefore  also  new  ex- 
perience  is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  experience  the  be- 
ginning of  the  increase  of  knowledge.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  happeneth  new  to 
man,  giveth  him  matter  of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat  that  he  knew  not  befbre. 
And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  future  knowledge  iVom  any  thing  that  hai^neth 
new  and  strange  is  that  passicm  which  we  commonly  call  admiration ;  and  the  same 
considered  as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity,  which  is  appetite  of  knowledge.  As  in 
the  discerning  of  faculties,  man  leaveth  all  community  with  beasts  at  the  faculty  of 
imposing  names,  so  also  doth  he  surmount  their  nature  at  this  passion  of  curiosity. 

For  when  a  beast  seeth  any  thing  new  and  strange  to  him,  he  considereth  it  so  fiu* 
only  as  to  discern  whether  it  be  likely  to  serve  his  turn  or  hurt  him,  and  accordingly 
approacheth  nearer  to  it,  or  fleeth  ft'om  it :  whereas  man,  who  in  most  events  re- 
membereth  in  what  manner  they  were  caused  and  begun,  looketh  for  the  cause  and 
beginning  of  every  thing  that  ariseth  new  unto  him.  And  fVom  this  passion  of  ad- 
miration and  curiosity,  have  arisen  not  only  the  invention  of  names,  but  also  supposi- 
tions of  such  causes  of  all  things  as  they  th ought  might  produce  them.  And  from  this 
beginning  is  derived  all  philosophy,  as  astronomy  fh>m  the  admiration  of  the  course 
of  heaven ;  natural  philosophy  from  the  strange  effects  of  the  elements  and  other 
bodies.  And  fVom  the  degrees  of  curiosity  proceed  also  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
amongst  men ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  chase  of  riches  or  authority  (which  in  respect 
of  knowledge  are  but  sensuality),  it  is  a  diversity  of  little  pleasure,  whether  it  be 
the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  maketh  the  day ;  or  to  enter  into  other  con- 
templations of  any  strange  accident,  otherwise  than  whether  it  conduce  or  not  to  the 
end  he  pursueth.  Because  curiosity  is  delight,  therefore  also  novelty  is  so ;  but 
especially  that  novelty  fVom  which  a  man  conceiveth  an  opinion,  true  or  &Ise,  of 
bettering  his  own  estate ;  for,  in  such  case,  they  stand  affected  with  the  hope  that 
all  gamesters  have  while  the  cards  are  shu£9ing. 

'  The  style  of  Hobbes,'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, '  is  the  very  perfection 
of  didactic  writing.  Shorty  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  has 
more  than  one  meaning,  which  never  requires  a  second  thought  to  find.  By 
the  help  of  his  exdct  method,  it  takes  so  firm  hold  on  the  mind,  that  it  will 
not  allow  attention  to  slacken.  His  little  tract  on  *  Human  Nature'  haa 
scarcely  an  ambiguous  or  needless  word.  He  has  so  great  a  power  of  al- 
ways choosing  the  most  significant  term,  that  he  never  is  reduced  to  the 
poor  expedient  of  using  many  in  its  stead.  He  had  so  thoroughly  studied 
the  genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well  to  steer  between  pedantry  and 
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vulgarity,  that  two  centuries  have  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a 
dozen  of  his  words.' 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hobbes,  and  a 
brave  and  high-spirited  man,  at  a  time  when  honorable  feeling  was  rare  at 
the  English  Court.  Like  Hobbes  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  free-thinker; 
and,  according  to  Leland,  *  as  he  was  one  of  the  first^  so  he  was  confessedly 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared  among  us  in  the  deistical 
cause.' 

Edward  Herbert  was  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  Wales,  in  1581.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  University  College^ 
Oxford,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  admirable  learning  for  which 
he  was  afterward  so  distinguished.  From  the  university  he  travelled  abroad, 
and  applied  himself  to  military  exercises  in  foreign  countries,  by  which  ho 
became  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1603, 
he  was  knighted  by  King  James,  and  soon  after  made  one  of  the  counsellors 
of  that  king  for  military  affairs.  Li  1616  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris, 
and  there  published,  in  1624,  his  celebrated  deistical  work,  Of  Truths  as  it 
is  distinguished  from  Probable^  Possible^  and  False  Revelation.  In  this 
work,  the  first  in  which  deism  was  ever  reduced  to  a  system,  the  author 
maintains  the  sufficiency,  universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of  natural 
religion,  and  the  consequent  uselessness  of  supernatural  revelation.  In  re- 
printing the  work  in  London,  in  1645,  he  added  two  tracts,  the  one,  Of  the 
Causes  of  Error ^  and  the  other.  Of  the  Religion  of  a  Layman  ;  and  soon 
afterward  he  published  another  book,  entitled,  The  Ancient  JReligion  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  Cause  of  their  Errors  Considered, 

Lord  Herbert  died  in  London  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1648;  and  the 
next  year  after  his  death,  appeared  his  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  This  work  is  termed  by  Lord  Orford  '  a  master- 
piece of  historic  biography ;'  and  in  Bishop  Nicholson's  opinion  *  the  author 
has  acquitted  himself  with  the  like  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon 
gained  by  the  life  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  having  in  the  polite  and  martial 
part,  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  best  jecords  that  remain.'  In  its  style, 
the  work  is  considered  one  of  the  best  old  specimens  of  historical  composi- 
tion in  the  language,  being  manly  and  vigorous,  and  unsullied  by  the  quaint- 
ness  and  pedantry  of  the  age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  ear- 
liest of  English  autobiographers.  The  memoirs  which  he  kept  of  his  own 
life  were  first  printed  in  1764,  and  have  ever  since  been  popular.  As  a 
spedmen  of  his  historical  writing,  we  present  the  following  passage  fix>m  hia 
*  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth :' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  after  divers  suits  to  be  discharged 
of  bis  place,  (which  he  had  held  two  years  and  a-balf,)  did  at  length  by  the  king's 
good  leave  resign  it.  The  example  whereof  being  rare,  will  give  me  occasion  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  him.    Sir  Thomas  More,  a  person  of  sharp  wit^  and  en- 
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4a<d  besideft  with  ezoeUeat  parta  of  leaming,  (as  hit  works  may  testily,)  was  j^ 
(out  of  I  know  not  what  nataral  fkcetioosneas)  given  so  much  to  jesting,  that  it  de- 
tracted no  little  from  the  gnyity  and  importance  of  his  place,  which,  though 
generally  noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  enough  to  make  him  give  it  over  in 
that  merriment  we  shall  find  anon,  or  retire  to  a  private  life.  Neither  can  I  believe 
him  so  much  addicted  to  his  private  opinions  as  to  detest  all  other  governments  bat 
his  own  Utopia,  so  that  it  is  probable  some  vehement  desire  to  foUow  his  book,  or 
•sersi  offience  taken  against  some  person  or  matter,  (among  which  perchance  the 
king's  new  intended  manriage,  or  the  like  might  be  accounted,)  occasioned  this 
strange  counsel ;  though,  yet,  I  find  no  reason  pretended  for  it,  but  infirmity  and 
want  of  health.  Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal  and  giving  it,  together  with  the 
Mder  of  knighthood,  to  Thomas  Audeley,  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir  Thomas 
Miors,  without  acquainting  any  bod j  wiUi  what  he  had  done,  lepaits  to  his  fkmily  at 
Chelsea,  where,  after  a  ntass  celebrated  the  next  day  in  the  church,  he  comes  to 
his  lady's  pew,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  (an  office  formerly  done  by  one  of  bis 
gentlemen,)  and  says,  *  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.'  But  she  thinking  this  at  first  to 
be  but  one  of  his  Jests,  was  little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly,  he  had  given  up  the 
great  seal ;  whereupon  she  speaking  some  passionate  words,  he  called  his  danghteis 
flMn  present  to  see  if  they  could  not  spy  some  ikult  about  their  mother's  dressing; 
iMt  they  after  searching  saying  they  could  find  none,  he  replied,  *  0o  you  not  per- 
ceive that  your  mother's  nose  standcth  somewhat  awry  V — of  which  jeer  the  provoked 
lady  was  so  sensible,  that  she  went  fh>m  him  in  a  rsge.  Shortly  after,  he  acquainted 
his  servantB  with  what  he  had  done,  dismissing  them  also  to  the  attendance  of  some 
cCher  great  personages,  to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.  For  his  fool,  he  be- 
■lAwed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  his  office,  and  afterward  on  his  successors  in 
that  charge.  And  now  coming  to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  how  much  he  had 
left,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  above  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  in  lands,  besides 
some  money,  he  advised  with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together.  But  the  grieved 
gentlewomen,  (who  knew  not  what  to  reply,  or  indeed  how  to  take  these  Jests,)  re- 
mainmg  astonished,  he  says,  *  We  will  begin  with  the  slender  diet  of  the  students 
of  the  law,  and  if  that  will  not  hold  out,  we  will  take  such  commons  as  they  have  at 
Ozfbrdj  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  not  stretch  to  maintain,  for  our  last  refuge  we 
vill  go  a-begging,  and  at  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  Salve  Regina  to  get  alms.' 
But  these  jests  were  thought  to  have  in  them  more  levity,  than  to  be  taken  every- 
where for  current ;  he  might  have  quitted  his  dignity  without  using  such  sarcasms, 
and  betaken  himself  to  a  more  retired  and  quiet  life,  without  making  them  or  him- 
self contemptible.  And  certainly  whatsoever  he  intended  hereby,  his  family  so 
ttltle  understood  his  meaning,  that  they  needed  some  more  serious  instructions.  So 
that  I  can  not  persuade  myself  for  all  this  talk,  that  so  excellent  a  person  should 
omit  at  fit  times  to  give  his  family  that  sober  account  of  his  relinquishing  this  place, 
which  I  find  he  did  to  the  Archbishop  Warham,  Erasmus,  and  others. 


tnhxt  tjje  j^ineteentjr. 


TKAHSLATIOH  OF   THB  BIBLI — ROBERT   BURTON — ^TOSBFH    HAIX — tHOUAS    OVER- 
BURT — JOHR  SELDRN — JAMES  USHER — JOHR  HALES— OWEK  FELTHAM. 

THE  remarkable  influence  which  has  resulted  to  the  English  language 
and  literature  from  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  executed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  which  has  now  {or  more 
than  two  centuries  been  the  cherished  version  of  the  sacred  Word  with  the 
millions  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  seems  to  require  that,  at  this  period 
in  our  remarks,  we  should  notice  the  circumstances  under  which  that  great 
work  was  performed.  Hazlitt,  the  accomplished  critic,  in  mentioning  the 
several  causes  which  made  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  so  distinguished 
for  its  great  names  in  literature,  assigns  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  the 
first  place.  In  reference  to  this  subject  he  observes,  in  his  *  Lectures  on  the 
Literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,'  that  ^  The  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
the  chief  engine  in  this  great  work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  the 
rich  treasures  of  religion  and  morality,  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as 
in  a  shrine.  It  revealed  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed  the  les- 
sons of  inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  It  gave  them  a 
conunon  interest  in  a  common  cause.  Their  hearts  burnt  within  them  as 
they  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  by  giving  them  common  subjects 
of  thought  and  feeling.  It  cemented  their  union  of  character  and  senti- 
ment ;  it  created  endless  diversity  and  collision  of  opinion.  They  found 
objects  to  employ  their  Acuities,  and  a  motive  in  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
sequences attached  to  them,  to  exert  the  utmost  eagemees  in  the  pursuit  of 
troth,  and  the  most  daring  intrepidity  in  maintaining  it'  With  such  testi- 
mony before  us  respecting  the  influence  whi^h  the  Bible  then  exerted,  we 
shall  proceed  to  mention  the  circumstances  under  which  the  present  English 
version  was  produced ;  but  to  do  this  the  more  successfully  we  must  notice, 
briefly,  the  translations  from  the  sacred  volume  which  were  previously  made 
in  both  the  Saxon  and  the  English  languages. 

The  first  version  of  any  portion  of  the  Bible  into  a  British  tongue,  ap- 
peared about  727,  and  waa  executed  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who,  lor  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  was  a  miracle  of  learning.    His  translation  is  sup- 
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y/¥^  Xt>  bave  bt:en  made  from  Uie  Latin  Valgale,  and  tboagli  il  embraeed 
odIv  th«^  ij*r-\*A  of  Su  John,  he  hims^rlf  regarded  il  as  hk  most  impoftnt 
literary  i^jiorm^tjce.  From  the  death  of  Bede  a  period  of  more  than  oo6 
fauD'ir<fd  and  tifij  jeais  elapsed  before  any  other  attempt  Beems  u>  hafe 
been  made  to  render  any  portion  of  the  Scriptmes  into  the  Teraacokr 
ton^ '.  Alfred  the  Great,  alter  ha%ing  succeeded  in  diifii^  the  Danes  out 
of  bU  djiiiini'^iLH,  and  in  inducing  a  state  of  general  peace  and  pro^terity 
throii:^hout  faift  kingdom,  turned  his  attention  toward  the  moral  and  sj4ritail 
condition  of  hi^  subjects.  For  their  benefit  he,  about  895,  produced,  and 
renden  d  |y>pular  among  them,  a  translation  of  the  Psafana  of  I>a\id.  About 
a  century  afti.T,  Aifric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  similar  views  with 
those  which  influenced  the  mind  of  the  great  monarch  himself  toward  the 
eommon  j«eo]ile,  translated,  for  their  particular  benefit,  the  first  aeren  hooka 
of  the  Old  Te>tament  The  foregoing  transladoDs  were  all  made  from  the 
Latin  into  the  Saxon  language,  and  were  in  common  use  until  the  Saxon 
began  to  give  place  to  the  Norman  French.  This  diange  was  gradual,  but 
eventuated,  in  the  couree  of  about  three  coitones,  in  forming  the  basis  of 
the  pn-sent  Etigli>h  tongue. 

In  1375,  Wicklifi^  in  order  to  oppose  the  m<»e  effectually  the  encroach- 
ments and  impositions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  produced  an  entire  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  English^ 
the  English  language  having,  at  this  time,  assumed  a  comparatively  perma- 
nent form.  Nearly  two  long  and  dreary  centuries,  however,  followed,  during 
the  whole  of  which  the  Romish  Church  waved  its  iron  soeptie  over  Britain 
with  increasing  power,  sealing,  as  it  had  done  from  the  beginning,  for  the 
better  effecting  of  its  own  wicked  purposes,  the  sacred  volume  from  the  com- 
mon eye.  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fjghth,  this 
power  reached  its  very  climax ;  but  a  succession  of  events  rapidly  followed, 
which  separated  the  Church  of  England  firom  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  general  reception  of  the  ScriptmeB  in  the  veraacu- 
lar  /ongue. 

Ten  years  previously,  however,  to  the  withdrawal  of  Hemy  the  ESghth 
from  the  Romish  Church,  Tyndale,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution,  had  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  and  there  prepared,  and  in  1526,  published  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  New  Testament  out  of  the  original  Greek  text  This 
was  followed  by  the  publication,  in  1530,  of  a  version  fiom  the  original 
language,  of  the  first  ^ve  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Coverdale.  The  translation  of  Tyndale,  when  we 
remember  the  embarrassing  disadvantages  under  which  it  was  made,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  wonderful  performance. 

In  1535,  Coverdale,  having  also  previously  retired  from  Yorkshire  to  the 
continent,  produced  a  translation  into  English  of  the  entire  Bible.  The 
copies  of  his  first  edition  bear  upon  their  title-page  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — '  Biblia  the  Bible ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  faithfully  and  newly  translated  out  of  the  Deutche  and  Latin.' 
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To  Coverdale,  therefore,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  given  to  the  English 
nation  the  fir&t  translation  of  the  whoU  Bible  into  their  native  tongue. 
Four  years  after  Coverdale's  Bible  was  published,  appeared  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  purporting  to  be  by  Thomas  Matthewe.  The  name  is  gene- 
rallj  supposed  to  be  fictitious,  and  of  Matthewe^s  Bible,  John  Rogers,  who 
was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  was  the  real  author. 

Cranmer's,  or  the  *  (Treat  Bible,'  as  it  was  called,  being  printed  in  a  large 
double  folio  volume  form,  appeared  in  1539.  This  was  a  revision  and  re- 
pubUcation  from  former  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  by  a  number  of  schol- 
ars, but  Bishop  Cranmer  had  no  farther  connection  with  the  work  than  to 
write  the  preface.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Tavemer's  Bible,  the  text  of 
which  was  formed  upon  Matthewe's,  or  Rogers's  translation,  already  men- 
tioned. 

Cranmer's  Bible  was  now  the  favorite,  and,  accordingly,  in  1541,  Henry 
the  Eighth  issued  a  decree  that  the  ^  Great  Bible'  should  be  placed  in  every 
parish  church  in  England,  and  all  curates  not  already  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  it,  were  conunanded  to  procure  one,  and  place  it  in  a  situation  convenient 
for  consultation  in  their  respective  churches,  and  all  bishops  were  required 
to  see  that  this  command  was  strictly  enforced.  *  It  was  wonderful,'  says 
the  historian  Stripe,  *  to  see  with  what  joy  this  book  of  God  was  received, 
not  only  among  the  leameder  sort,  but  generally  all  England  over,  among 
all  the  people ;  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  was  read,  and  what 
resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was.'  During  the  short  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  eleven  different  impressions  of  the  English  Bible  was 
made,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  some  one  of  the  former  versions. 

In  1560,  the  ^  Geneva  Bible'  was  published.  This  was  a  translation,  with 
notes,  by  Coverdale  and  others,  who,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  had 
fled  for  safety  from  England  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  and  while  they  resi- 
ded there  they  e£fected  this  important  work.  This  was  long  the  favorite 
Bible  of  the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not  less  than  fifty  editions  were 
published.  The  *  Douay  Bible'  is  the  only  other  version  of  the  Scriptures  of 
any  note  that  preceded  the  present  standard  translation.  Of  this  translation 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rheims,  in  1582,  and  the  Old,  at  Douay, 
from  which  the  whole  receives  its  name,  in  1609. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  English  crown,  com- 
l^aintB  of  discrepancies  in  the  various  translations  of  the  English  Scriptures 
then  in  use,  becanqe  so  common,  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1603, 
that  monarch  issued  a  proclamation,  *  Touching  a  meeting  for  the  hearing 
and  for  the  determining  things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  church.'  This 
meeting,  known  as  the  '  Conference  of  the  Hampton  Courts'  was  held  at  that 
place  in  the  middle  of  January,  1604,  and  on  the  third  and  last  day  of  the 
session.  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  a  man  of 
high  and  unblemished  character,  and  at  that  time  esteemed  the  most  emi- 
nent scholar  in  the  kingdom, '  moved,'  according  to  Dr.  Barlow,  *  his  majeslj 
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tint  there  might  be  a  new  truslatioD  of  tlie  BiUe :  beenne  tiMK  allowed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth  were  eormpt,  and 
not  answerable  to  the  tanth  of  the  originaL'  As  the  result  of  the  Coofereiiod 
at  Hampton,  whidi  was  composed  of  the  dergj  of  both  the  Pimtan  and  the 
Established  Chnrd^  fift j-^Mir  of  the  best  schfJars  of  the  kingdom  were  desi^ 
nated  to  carry  oat  the  design  contempUited  Of  the^  howerer,  seren  either 
died.  Of  declined  to  serre  before  the  translation  commeBced ;  and  the  re- 
maining forty-seven  were  fofmed  into  five  separate  divinook 

Hie  first  division  met  at  Westminster,  and  to  them,  with  Dr.  Lanoeloi 
Andrews  at  their  head,  was  assigned  that  part  of  the  Old  Testamrat  whidi 
extends  from  Gene»s  to  the  second  book  of  Kings,  iadnsive. 

Hie  second  division  met  at  Cambridge,  and  at  their  head  was  placed  Dr. 
Edward  livlie,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  in  Cambridge  University.  The  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  as- 
signed to  this  division  extended  from  First  Chronides  to  EodesiasteB,  indo- 
nve. 

the  third  division  met  at  Oxford,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
Harding,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university,  and  afterward 
President  of  Magdelen  College,  had  assigned  to  them  that  part  of  the  (Hd 
Testament  which  extends  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi,  inclusive. 

The  fourth  division  also  met  at  Oxford,  and  with  Dr.  Thomas  Ravis,  Dean 
of  Christ*8  Church,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  London,  at  their  head,  under- 
took the  translation  of  that  part  of  the  New  Testament  which  extends  from 
Matthew  to  the  Acts,  indusive,  and  the  Revelation. 

The  fifth  division,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  AfViUiam  Barlow,  Dean  of 
Chester,  held  their  sessions  at  Westminster,  and  to  them  was  assigned  ihe 
remaining  part  of  the  New  Testament,  extending  from  Romans  to  Jude,  in- 
dusive. 

In  executing  their  important  task,  each  individual  translator  was  required 
to  translate  the  entire  portion  assigned  to  his  division,  and  when  all  in  any 
one  division  had  finished,  they  met  together  and  compared  their  several 
translations,  decided  all  differences,  and  settled  upon  what  they  oonsidered 
the  best  translation.  When  the  several  divisions  had  finished  their  labor, 
they  all  met  together  and  appointed  twelve  of  their  number  to  revise  the 
whole  work.  This  being  done,  the  new  translation  was  published  in  1611, 
under  the  following  title : — The  Holy  Bible  contmning  ih$  Old  TeitameiU 
and  the  New,  newly  translated  out  cf  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with  Hhe 
former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised  by  his  Me^ssty*s 
Special  Commandment, 

As  a  specimen  of  the  English  language,  this  great  work  is,  in  the  words 
of  Spenser,  emphatically,  *•  A  well  of  English  undefiled ;'  and  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks  : — *•  The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and 
aoul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  this  almost  everywhere  with  pathos  and 
energy :  they  have  not  only  made  a  standard  translation,  but  have  made 
this  translation  the  standard  of  our  language.'     We  have  little  to  fear,  there- 
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fore,  from  tHe  weak  attempts  of  ephemeral  minds  to  mar  its  accuracy  ana 
beauty. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  view  of  the  English  standard  translation  of 
the  Bible,  has  led  us  into  a  more  extended  detail  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  came  into  possession  of  that  invaluable  treasure,  than  the  range 
of  these  lectures  would  otherwise  have  justified.  We  now  proceed  to  notice 
those  clerical  and  other  writers  of  the  period  at  present  under  consideration, 
to  whom  we  have  not  hitherto  referred.  Of  these  the  names  of  Burton^ 
Hall,  Overbury,  Selden,  Usher,  Hales,  and  Felltham  are  the  first  that  occur. 

Robert  Burton  was  of  an  ancient  &mily  of  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom 
at  lindley,  in  that  county,  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1576.  After  pursuing 
the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  a  grammar-school  in  Warwickshire,  he,  in 
1593,  entered  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  and  six  years  after  w^  elected 
student  of  Christ's  Church  College,  in  the  same  university.  Having  gradua- 
ted and  taken  orders.  Burton,  in  1616,  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  and  received  also,  a  few  years  after, 
the  rectory  of  Segrave  in  Leicestershire,  both  of  which  he  held,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  January,  1639. 

Burton  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  learning,  but  of  whimsical 
and  melancholy  disposition.  Though  at  certain  times  he  was  a  facetious 
companion,  yet  at  others,  his  spirits  were  very  low ;  and  when  in  this  latter 
condition  he  would  go  down  to  the  river  near  Oxford,  and  dispel  his  gloom 
by  listening  to  the  coarse  jests  and  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  excited 
him  to  violent  laughter.  To  alleviate  his  mental  distress,  he  wrote  a  work, 
entitled  The  AnaUmiy  of  Melamholy^  which  appeared  in  1651,  and  presents, 
in  quaint  language,  and  with  many  shrewd  and  amusing  remarks,  a  view  of 
all  the  modifications  of  that  disease,  and  the  manner  of  curing  it.  The 
erudition  displayed  in  this  work  is  extraordinary,  every  page  abounding  with 
quotations  from  Latin  authors.  Its  publication  was  so  successful  that  the 
publisher  realized  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  it  delighted  Dr.  Johnson  so  much, 
that  he  said  '  it  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
before  he  wished  to  rise.' 

Prefixed  to  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  is  a  poem  from  which  Milton 
borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of  *  H  Penseroso.*  Of  this  poem  the  follow- 
ing are  the  first  six  stanzas  : — 

ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

When  I  go  mosing  all  alone, 
ThiDking  of  divers  things  foreknown, 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Hethlnks  the  time  rans  very  fleet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly; 

Kooght  80  sweet  as  melancholy. 
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When  I  go  walking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill- done, 
My  thoughta  on  me  then  tyrannise, 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise ; 
Whether  I  tarry  still,  or  gq^ 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  Jolly; 

Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  besides  are  folly, 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan; 

In  a  dark  grove  or  irksome  den. 

With  discontent  and  fliries  then, 

A  thousand  miseries  at  once 

Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  esconce. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly ; 

Nought  so  sour  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  fine; 
Here  now,  then  there,  the  world  is  mina. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  is  divine. 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  foOy; 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends :  my  phantaaie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes; 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes; 
BolefUl  outcries  and  fearftil  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  afiVights. 

AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  JoHy; 

None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 

Of  Burton^s  prose  the  following  brief  extract  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen : — 

MELANCHOLY  AND  CONTEMPLATION. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently  brings 
on,  like  a  Siren,  a  shooing-hom,  or  some  sphinx,  to  this  irrevocable  gulf;  a  primary 
cause  Piso  calls  it:  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melaocholy  given,  to 
lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers;  to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove, 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shaU  affect  them  most;  *amabilii  insaDla,'  and  'mentis 
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gratissiraus  error.'  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  to  melancbolize,  and  bnild 
castles  in  the  air;  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts, 
which  they  suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or 
done.  '  Blanda  quidem  ab  initio,'  ('  pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first,')  saith  Lemnius,  to 
conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things  sometimes,  present^  past,  or  to  come,  as 
Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days 
and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fkn- 
tastical  meditations  which  are  like  unto  dreams ;  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn 
from  them,  or  willingly  interrupt.  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  Xhat  they 
hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  business ;  they  can  not  address  themselves 
to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or  employment:  these  fantastical  and  bewitching 
thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  in- 
sinuate, possess,  overcome,  distract  and  detain  them ;  they  can  not,  I  say,  go  about 
their  more  necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath 
with  a  puck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and 
solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  can  not  well  or  willingly  refVain,  or  easily 
leave  off  winding  and  unwinding  themselves  as  so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing 
their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  olject ; 
and  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditation  and  solitary  places,  can 
endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects. 
Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  '  subnisticus  pudor,*— ['  clownish  bashfulness,']  discontent 
cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them,  in  a  moment ;  and  they  can  think  of 
nothing  else ;  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal 
plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  upon  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some 
dismal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions, 
they  can  avoid. 

Joseph  Hall,  whom  we  have  briefij  noticed  as  a  poetical  satirist,  was 
bom  in  Bristow  Park,  Leicestershire,  on  the  first  of  July,  1574.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  after  taking 
his  degrees,  he  became  a  fellow.  After  remaining  six  years  at  College,  Hall 
took  orders,  and  was  soon  after  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Halsted,  in  Suf- 
folk. In  1605  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Bacon  to  the  Spa,  and  while 
residing  there  composed  his  Century  MeditationSj  the  most  popular  of  his 
works.  Hallos  *  Meditations'  greatly  pleased  Prince  Henry,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  selected  him  for  his  chaplain,  and,  in  1612,  caused  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  Divinity  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  The  Prince  would  have  re- 
tained his  chaplain  near  his  person,  but  about  this  time  Hall  received,  fi-om 
the  Earl  of  Norwich,  the  vicarage  of  Waltham,  in  Essex,  with  the  quiet  re- 
tirement of  which  he  was  so  much  delighted  that  no  prospect  of  preferment 
had  any  influence  with  him.  In  the  delightful  relations  of  a  country  parson 
he  remained  at  Waltham  for  many  years.  In  1618  he  was  sent,  by  King 
James,  to  synod  of  Dordt.  Indisposition,  however,  soon  compelled  him  to 
return  to  England  ;  but  before  his  departure  he  preached  a  Latin  sermon  to 
that  famous  assembly,  with  which  they  were  so  much  pleased  that  they  soon 
after  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  having  upon  it  a  portraiture  of  the  synod. 

In  1624  Hall  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which  he  declined ; 
but  three  years  after  he  accepted  that  of  Exeter,  from  which,  in  1641,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Norwich.    In  December  of  the  same  year,  hay- 
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ing  joined  with  other  bishops  in  protesting  against  the  yahditj  of  all  laws 
made  during  their  compulsory  absence  from  the  parliament,  he  was,  with 
others,  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  January,  1642.  In  the  following  June, 
having  obtained  his  release,  he  returned  to  Norwich,  where  he  passed  a  few 
months  without  molestation ;  but  the  sequestration  of  his  revenues  by  par- 
hament,  in  April,  1643,  so  embarrassed  his  relations  to  his  see,  that  a  few 
years  after  he  retired  to  a  small  estate,  which  he  rented  at  Higham,  near 
Norwich,  where  he  died,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1656. 

Bishop  Hall  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
learning,  and  of  equal  meekness,  modesty,  and  piety.  He  was  a  very  zeal- 
ous opposer  of  popery,  and  was  equally  severe  upon  those  protestants  who 
separated  from  the  Established  Church  without  extreme  necessity.  His 
writings  are  voluminous ;  and  from  the  pithy  and  sententious  quality  of  his 
style,  he  has  been  called  '  the  English  Seneca.'  Many  parts  of  his  prose 
writings  have  the  thought,  feeling,  and  melody  of  the  finest  poetry.  The 
moat  popular  of  his  works  is  his  '  Meditations,'  a  few  extracts  from  which  fol- 
low:— 

UPON  THE  SIGHT  OP  A  TREE  FULL-BLOSSOMED. 

Here  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not  possible  that  all  these  should  pros- 
per; one  of  them  must  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth ;  I  do  not  love 
to  see  an  infancy  over-hopcfUl ;  in  these  pregnant  beginnings  one  faculty  starves  an- 
other, and  at  last  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren :  as,  therefore,  we  are  wont  to 
pull  off  some  of  the  too  frequent  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive,  so,  it  is  good 
wisdom  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the  parts,  or  progress  of  over-forward  child- 
hood. Neither  is  it  otherwise  in  our  Christian  profession ;  a  sudden  and  lavish  os- 
tentation of  grace  may  fill  the  eye  with  wonder,  and  the  mouth  with  talk,  but  will 
not  at  the  last  fill  the  lap  with  fruit. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high  expectations  of  my  nndertakings ; 
I  had  rather  men  should  complain  of  my  small  hopes  than  of  my  short  perform- 
ances. 

UPON  OCCASION  OF  A  RED-BREAST  COMING  INTO  HIS  CHAMBER. 

Pretty  bird,  how  cheerflilly  dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet  knowest  not  where 
thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shroud  thy- 
self in  a  bush  for  lodging!  What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  lib- 
eral provisions  of  my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankful  dullness.  Had  I  so  little  certainty 
of  my  harbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be,  how  care(\il  ■,  how  little 
should  I  have  to  make  music  to  thee  or  myself!  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  with- 
out a  providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in 
a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheer- 
ttiX  and  confident ;  reason  and  faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere 
instinct  of  nature;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry  if  not  more  happy 
here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 

0  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou  hast  given  me  above 
these  brute  things;  let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  security,  and 
comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 
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UPON  HEARING  OF  MUSIC  BT  NIGHT. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  seascHi  1  In  the  day-time  it  would  not, 
it  could  not,  so  much  affect  the  ear.  AH  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent 
darkness;  thus  it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation;  the  gospel  never  sounds  sa 
sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private  affliction ;  it  is  ever  thft 
same,  the  diiRsrenoe  is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it  0  God,  whose  praise  it  is  t» 
give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheeiAd. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Hall  display  an  uncommonly  rapid  and  vehe- 
ment species  of  eloquence,  well  fitted  to  arouse  and  impress  even  the  most 
listless  audience.  Aa  a  specimen,  we  present  the  following  extract  from  a 
discourse  on  the  text,  ^  It  is  finished :' — 

CHKIST  CRUCIFIED  AFBESH  BT  8INNSBS. 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  of  the  world  were  shaken,  is  now 
over.  The  elders,  Pharisees,  Judas,  the  soldiers,  priests,  witnesses,  judges,  thieves, 
ezecutionerB,  devils,  have  all  tired  tbemaelveB  in  vain  with  their  own  malice ;  and 
he  triumphs  over  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross :  his  enemies  are  vanquished,  his 
Father  satisfied,  his  soul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  glory ;  '  It  is  finished.'  Now 
there  is  no  more  betraying,  agonies,  arraignments,  scourgings,  scofflngs,  cruciiying, 
conflicts,  terrors ;  all '  is  finished.'  Alas !  beloved,  and  will  we  not  let  the  Son  of 
God  be  at  rest  1  Do  we  now  again  go  about  to  fetch  him  out  of  his  glory,  to  sooim 
and  crucify  him  t  I  fear  to  say  it :  God's  spirit  dare  and  doth ;  '  They  crucify  again 
to  themselves  the  Bon  of  God,  and  make  a  mock  of  hhn :'  to  themselves,  not  in  him- 
self; that  they  can  not,  it  is  no  thanks  to  them ;  they  would  do  it.  See  and  consider : 
the  notoriously  sinftd  conversations  of  those  that  should  be  Christians,  offer  violence 
unto  our  glorified  Saviour;  they  stretch  their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down 
from  his  throne  to  his  cross ;  they  tear  him  with  thorns,  pierce  him  with  nails,  load 
him  with  reproaches.  Thou  hatest  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  railest 
on  Pilate,  condemnest  the  cruel  butchers  of  Christ;  yet  thou  canst  blaspheme, 
swear  him  quite  over,  curse,  swagger,  lie,  oppress,  boll  with  lust,  scoff,  riot,  and 
livest  like  a  debauched  man ;  yea,  like  a  human  beast,  yea,  like  an  unclean  devil  Cry 
Hosanna  as  long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judas,  an  executioner  of  the 
Lord  of  lif^ ;  and  so  much  greater  shall  thy  Judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light  and 
his  gl<Mry  is  more.  Oh,  beloved,  is  It  not  enough  that  he  died  once  for  us  1  Were  those 
pains  so  light  that  we  should  every  day  redouble  them  1  Is  this  the  entertainment  that 
so  gracious  a  Saviour  hath  deserved  of  us  by  dying  1  Is  this  the  recompense  of 
that  infinite  love  of  his  that  thou  shouldest  thus  cruelly  vex  and  wound  him  with 
thy  sins  1  Every  of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to  him;  while  thoa 
pourest  down  thy  drunken  carouses,  thou  givest  thy  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall ;  white 
thou  despisest  his  poor  servants,  thou  spittest  on  thy  proud  dresses,  and  liflest  up 
thy  vain  heart  with  high  oonceiti,  thou  settest  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  while 
thou  wringest  and  oppressest  his  poor  children,  thou  whippest  him,  and  drawesk 
blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.  Thou  hypocrite,  how  darest  thou  oflbr  to  receive  tlw 
sacrament  of  God  with  that  hand  which  is  thus  imbrued  with  the  bk>od  of  him 
whom  thou  receivest  %  In  every  ordinary  thy  profkne  tongue  walks,  in  the  disgrace 
•f  the  religious  and  consdonable.  Thou  makest  no  scruple  of  thine  own  sins,  and 
scomest  those  that  do :  not  to  be  wicked,  is  crime  enough.  Hear  him  that  saith, 
'  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  meV  Saul  strikes  at  Damascus ;  Christ  suflbrs 
in  heaven.  Thou  strikest ;  Christ  Jesus  smarteth,  and  will  revenge.  These  are  the 
afterings  of  Christ's  sufferings.  In  himself  it  is  '  finished ;'  in  his  members  it  is  nol^ 
till  the  world  be  finished.    We  must  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  may  reign ; 

2£ 
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if  he  had  not  done  wo,  *It  had  not  heen  flniahed.*  Thk  ia  our  waiftre;  thia  la  the 
religion  of  our  aorrow  and  death.  Now  are  we  aet  upon  the  aandy  pavement  of  our 
tiieatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  aorta  of  evila ;  evil  men,  evil  ainrita,  evil  aoddenta, 
gad,  which  ia  wont^  onr  own  evil  hearta;  temptationa,  croaaea,  persecationa,  sick- 
neaaea,  wanta,  inAoniea,  death ;  all  theae  moat  in  onr  oonraea  be  encountered  by  the 
law  of  our  profeaiion.  What  ahonld  we  do  but  atrive  and  Buffer,  aa  our  g&aenX 
hath  done,  that  we  may  reign  aa  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  oonaummatnm 
eat  1^  God  and  hia  angela  ait  upon  the  Mairolda  of  heaven,  and  beh<dd  ua :  our  crown 
la  ready,  our  day  of  deliverance  shall  come;  yea,  our  redemption  ia  near,  when  aU 
team  shall  be  wiped  ftom  our  eye8,and  we  that  have  sown  in  tears  shall  tmp  injoj. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  ua  poaaess  our  aoula  not  in  patience  only,  but  in  comfort ;  let 
ua  adore  and  magnify  our  Saviour  in  hia  sufierings,  and  imitate  him  in  our  own. 
Our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end ;  our  Joys  shall  not :  our  pains  ahall  soon  be  finished ; 
our  glory  shall  be  finished,  but  never  ended. 

Thomas  Ovxrbttrt,  memorable  chiefly  for  hn  tragical  end,  was  of  an 
ancient  fiunily,  and  bom  in  Warwickshire,  in  1581.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
be  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where 
be  applied  himself  to  bis  studies  with  such  diligence,  that  when  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  I£s  frtber 
designing  him  for  the  legal  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  as  a 
student  of  law ;  but  his  genius  most  inclined  him  to  polite  literature,  and 
the  elegancies  of  a  court  life  impelled  him  to  push  his  fortunes  in  that 
direction.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  coronation  of  James  the  first,  he 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  &mous  Robert  Car,  afterward  Earl 
of  Somerset ;  and  that  gentleman,  finding  that  Overbury's  accomplishments 
would  be  very  serviceable  to  him  in  furthering  his  ambitious  views,  entered 
into  the  moot  intimate  connection  with  him.  Car  becoming,  in  a  few  yeais, 
a  very  great  favorite  of  the  king,  used  his  influence,  in  1608,  to  obtam 
for  Overbury  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  at  the  same  time  had  his  father 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  for  Wales.  The  year  following,  Sir  Thomas 
made  a  tour  through  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
Bugland,  published  his  observations  abroad  in  a  huge  quarto  volume. 

In  1 6 1 2,  Overbury  assisted  his  friend,  who  had  meantime  become  Viscount 
Bochester,  in  an  amour  with  the  notorious  Countess  of  Essex;  but  being 
afterward  displeased  with  his  lordship's  design  of  marrying  that  worthless 
lady,  he  remonstrated  with  him  with  the  same  liberty  that  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  use  on  other  subjects.  The  courtier  was  oflfended,  and  made  no 
scmple  of  sacrificing  his  friend  to  his  purpose.  Disclosing,  therefore,  the 
interview  with  Sir  Thomas,  to  Lady  Essex,  it  was  immediately  resolved,  that 
the  successful  issue  of  their  intrigue  necessarily  required  the  removal  of 
Overbury  out  of  the  way.  With  this  view,  the  minion  first  obtained  for 
him  from  his  majesty,  the  o£fer  of  an  embassy  to  Russia ;  and  then  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  refuse  it,  easily  procured  his  imprisonment  ht  a  contempt 
of  the  king's  command.  He  was,  accordingly,  apprehended,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  August,  1613,  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  his  death  was  soon 
after  compassed  by  poison. 

1  It  ia  finished. 
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Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy  was  a  witfcy  and  ingenious  describer  of  diaracten. 
He  had  also  some  pretensions  to  poetry,  and  early  wrote  two  didactic  poems, 
called  The  Wife  and  The  Choice  of  a  Wife  ;  but  thougb  popular  at  the 
time,  they  are  now  held  in  little  estimation.  8ome  of  his  prose  Characters^ 
or  Witty  Deecriptione  of  the  Propertiee  of  Sundry  Pereone^  are,  however, 
excellent,  though,  like  many  other  productions  of  James's  reign,  disfigured 
by  fiir-fetched  conceits.    Of  these,  the  foUowing  is  a  fiiir  specimen  *— 

THE  FAIR  AND  HAPPT  MILKMAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  iVom  making  herself  beautiftd  by  art,  that  cms 
look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  out  of  countenance.  She  knows  a  fldr 
look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  comnumd  virtue,  therefore  minds  It  not  All  her  ex- 
cellenoes  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  &r  better  than  outsides 
of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  the  silk-worm,  she  is  decked 
in  innocence,  a  fkr  better  wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  hi  bed,  sp<^  both 
her  complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her,  too  immoderate  sleep  is 
rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises,  therefore,  with  Chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  and  at 
night  makes  the  lamb  her  curAie.  In  milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through 
her  flngerB,  it  seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter; 
for  never  came  almond-^ore  or  aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to  taint  it  The 
golden  ears  of  com  fUl  and  kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to 
be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.  She  makes 
her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings 
HUl  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of 
fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorsnce  will  not  sufi^ 
her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  next 
ikir,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The 
garden  and  bee-hive  are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it 
She  dares  go  alone,  and  unfold  sheep  hi  the  night,  and  fears  no  manner  of  ill,  because 
she  means  none ;  yet  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones;  yet  they  have  their  efficacy, 
in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuhig  idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so 
chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a  Friday's  dream  is  aU  her  superstition;  that 
she  conceals  fbr  fear  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in 
the  spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding^heet 

John  Sbiobn,  a  man  of  eactensive  knowledge  and  vast  learning,  was  of  a 
respectable  fiunily,  and  was  bom  at  Salvington,  in  Sussex,  mi  the  sixteenth 
of  December,  1684.  He  commenced  his  classical  education  at  the  free- 
school  in  Chichester,  and  at  sixteen  yean  of  age  was  sent  to  HartrHall  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He  then  went  to  London  and 
entered  Clifford's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  two 
jean  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  soon  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  his  learning.  Though  he  designed  to  make  the  kw  his  profession, 
yet  he  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  its  dry  details,  but  gave  much  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  subjects  more  purely  literary.  Between  1607,  and 
1610,  he  pubhshed,  in  the  Latin  language,  several  historical  and  antiquaiian 
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works  lektive  to  bis  native  oountiy.  These  acquired  for  him,  bende  con- 
siderable reputation,  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Camden,  Spelman,  Colton, 
Browne,  and  also  of  Drayton,  to  whose  '  Poljolbion'  he  furnished  notes.  Bj 
Milton  he  is  afterward  mentioned  as  '  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  thk 
land.' 

Selden's  laigest  English  work,  A  Treatiie  on  Titles  of  Honour,  was  pub- 
lished in  1614,  and  still  continues  to  be  a  standard  authority  respecting  tlie 
degrees  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  such  distinctions 
in  other  countries.  In  1617  his  fiune  was  greatly  extended,  both  at  home 
and  on  the  continent,  by  the  publication  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  idolatry  of 
the  Syrians,  and  more  especially  on  the  heathen  deities  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  his  next  performance,  A  History  of  THthes,  published  in 
1618,  he,  by  leaning  to  the  side  of  those  who  question  the  divine  right  of  the 
church  to  that  fund,  gave  great  o£fence  to  the  clergy,  at  whose  iustigaticm 
the  king  summoned  the  author  to  his  presence,  and  reprimanded  him.  He 
was  also  called  before  several  members  of  the  formidable  high  commission 
court,  who  extracted  from  him  a  written  declaration  of  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done,  without,  however,  any  retraction  of  his  opinions.  To  this  great 
work  several  replies  appeared,  but  to  these  he  was  not  allowed  to  publish  a 
rejoinder. 

During  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  Selden  showed  but  littie  respect 
for  his  clerical  contemporaries,  whose  conduct  he  deemed  arrogant  and  op- 
pressive. Nor  did  he  long  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  civil  tyranny 
was  as  littie  to  his  taste  as  ecclesiastical ;  for  being  consulted  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  1621,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dispute  with  James  conceniing  thdr 
powers  and  privileges,  he  spoke  so  freely  on  the  popular  side,  and  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  drawing  up  the  spirited  protestation  of  parliament^  that 
he  suffered  a  short  con&iement  in  consequence  of  the  king's  displeasure.  Ab 
a  member  of  parliament,  both  in  this  and  the  subsequent  reign,  he  continued 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  people,  for  which,  upon  one  occasion,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  In  1640,  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  Selden  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Oxford  university ;  but  though  he  still  opposed  the  abuses  and  oppres- 
sions of  which  the  people  complained,  he  was  averse  to  extreme  measures, 
and  desirous  to  prevent  the  power  of  the  sword  from  &Uing  into  the  hands 
of  either  party.  Finding  his  exertions  to  ward  off  a  civil  war  unavailing,  he 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  public  lifo. 
While  in  parliament  he  constantiy  exerted  his  influence  in  behalf  of  learning 
and  of  learned  men,  and  performed  great  services  to  both  universities.  In 
1643,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  Tower ;  but  his  pohti- 
cal  occupations  were  not  suffered  to  divert  his  mind  altogether  from  Hteraij 
pursuits.  Besides  an  account  published  in  1628,  of  the  celebrated  Arunde- 
Han  marbles,  which  had  been  brought  from  Greece  during  the  previous  year, 
and  which,  by  furnishing  the  dates  of  many  events  in  ancient  history,  proved 
of  very  great  use  in  chronological  investigations,  he  gave  to  the  worid  va- 
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rious  works  on  legal  and  eoclesiastacal  antiquitieB ;  particnlarly  those  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  He  also  wrote,  in  1635,  an  elaborate  Latin  treatise  in  sup- 
port of  die  right  of  British  dominion  over  the  drcumjaoent  seas.  This  work 
fi>und  great  favor  with  all  parties,  and  a  defence  of  it  against  a  Dutch  writer, 
was  his  last  literaiy  performance.  6elden  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  November, 
1664,  at  the  residence  of  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had 
long  lived  on  terms  of  very  dose  intimacy.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  his  friend.  Archbishop  Usher,  and  his  valuable  library  was  added,  by  his 
executors,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford. 

After  Selden's  death,  a  collection  of  his  sayings,  entitied  Table  Talk^  was 
published  by  his  amanuensis,  who  states  that  he  enjoyed,  for  twenty  years, 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  employer's  discourse,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
committing  faithfully  to  writing,  ^  the  excellent  things  that  usuaUy  fell  from 
him.'  It  is  more  by  his  ^  Table  Talk'  than  by  the  works  published  during 
his  life-time,  that  Selden  is  now  generally  known  as  a  writer ;  for  though  he 
was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  learning,  his  style  was  deficient  in  ease  and 
grace,  and  the  dass  of  subjects  upon  which  he  employed  his  pen,  was  little 
suited  to  the  popular  taste.  Many  of  the  apophthegms  to  be  found  in  his 
*•  Table  Talk,'  are  exceedingly  acute ;  many  of  them  are  harmonious ;  while 
some  embody  propositions,  which,  though  uttered  in  fiimiliar  conversation, 
he  probably  would  not  have  seriously  entertained.  As  might  be  expected, 
satirical  remarks  on  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  abound,  and  there  are 
displays  also  of  that  cautious  spirit  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
whole  career.  Marriage,  for  example,  he  characterizes  as '  a  desperate  thing : 
the  frogs  in  JEboj^  were  extreme  wise ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some 
water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could  not  get  out 
again.'    The  following  are  fiarther  extracts  from  the  '  Table  Talk :' 

EVIL  SPEAKINa. 

1.  He  tbat  speaks  ill  of  another,  oommouly  befbre  he  is  aware,  makes  himself 
gach  a  one  as  he  speaks  against ;  for,  if  he  had  civility  or  breeding,  he  woold  forbear 
foch  kind  of  language. 

2.  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words.  An  example  we  have  in  the  old  lord  of  Balis- 
bury,  who  was  a  great  wise  num.  Stone  had  called  some  lord  about  oonrt,  fool ;  the 
lord  oomphdns,  and  has  Stone  whipped ;  Stone  cries,  *  I  might  have  called  my  lord 
of  Salisbmy  (bol  often  enough,  before  he  would  have  had  me  whipped/ 

8.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give  him  good  words,  that  he  may 
use  you  the  better,  if  you  chance  to  fall  into  his  hands.  The  Spaniard  did  this  when 
he  was  dying ;  his  confbssor  told  him,  to  work  him  to  repentance,  how  the  devU  tor- 
mented the  wicked  that  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard  replying,  called  the  devil,  my 
lord :  '  I  hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not  so  cmeL'  His  confessor  reproved  hinL  '  Sx- 
cnse  me,'  said  the  Don, '  for  calling  him  so ;  I  know  not  into  what  hands  I  may  fall ; 
and  if  I  happen  into  his  I  hope  he  will  use  me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  words.' 

HUMIUTT. 

1.  HumiHty  is  a  virtue  all  iweach,  none  practice,  and  yet  every  body  is  content  to 
hear.  The  master  thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  fbr  the  clergy, 
and  the  dergy  for  the  laity. 

2.  There  is  humilitas  qundam  in  vitio.^    If  a  man  does  not  take  notice  of  that  ex- 
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ctSkfocy  and  peribctUm  that  ia  in  hhoself,  how  can  he  be  thaokflil  to  Ood,  who  ktlio 
author  of  all  exoeHency  and  perfeotioni  Nay,  if  a  man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of 
himaelfi  it  will  render  him  unaerrioeable  both  to  Ood  and  man. 

8.  Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degr^,  else  a  man  can  not  keep  np  his 
dimity.  In  glattons  there  must  be  eating,  in  dronkenness  there  mnst  be  drinking ; 
it  is  not  the  eating,  nor  it  is  not  the  drinking,  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  exoesa. 
So  in  pride. 

We  select  the  following  fine  passage  from  the  pre&oe  to  Selden's  *  Histoij 
of  Tithes.' 

FREE  INQUIBT. 

For  the  old  skeptics  that  nerer  would  profess  that  they  had  found  a  truth,  yet 
showed  the  beet  way  to  search  for  any,  when  they  doubted  as  well  of  what  those 
of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  received  for  infiillible  principles,  as  they 
did  of  the  newest  conclusions.  They  were,  indeed,  questionless,  too  nice,  and  de- 
ceiyed  themselves  with,  the  nimbleness  of  their  own  sophisms,  that  permitted 
no  kind  of  established  truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that  avoids  their  disputing  levily, 
yet  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  liberty  of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  that 
In  aU  kinds  of  studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  sanctuary  of  truth;  whUe 
others  that  are  servile  to  common  opinion  and  vulgar  supporitions,  can  rarely 
hope  to  be  admitted  nearer  than  into  the  base  court  of  her  temple,  which  too 
speciously  often  counterfeits  her  inmost  sanctuary. 

Jambs  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  a  prelate  equaUj  illus- 
trious for  his  piety  and  other  virtues,  as  for  his  great  abilities  and  profound 
learning,  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, on  the  fotuih  of  January,  1580.  His  &ther  was  one  of  the  clerks  m 
chancery,  and  is  memorable  for  havmg  been  the  first  to  move  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  found  and  endow  Trinity  College,  in  his  native  city.  James  discov- 
ered unusual  talents,  and  a  strong  passion  for  books,  even  from  his  child- 
hood ;  and  having  been  taught  to  read  by  two  blind  aunts,  he  was  placed, 
when  only  eight  years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  a  young  Scotch  gentleman, 
named  Hamilton,  who  had  settled  in  Dublin  to  follow  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster.  In  1598,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
being  one  of  the  first  three  students  that  were  admitted,  the  college  having 
been  completed  that  same  year.  Hamilton,  meantime,  becoming  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  new  college,  Usher  continued  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  his  instructions.  During  his  studies  at  college,  he  became  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  though  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  history  and  chronology. 
At  that  early  period  he  collected  and  arranged  most  of  those  materisb 
which  he  afterward  elaborated  in  his  Anruds.  He  was  early  designed  iot 
the  law,  but  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  wishes  inclined  to  that  profession, 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  for  theology.  He  succeeded  to 
his  father's  estate,  but  wishing  to  devote  himself  uninterruptedly  to  study, 
he  gave  it  up  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  only  a  sufficient  fbrhis 
maintenance  at  college,  and  the  purchase  of  books.  He  early  displayed 
great  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mildness 

1  Such  a  thing  as  a  fkulty  excess  of  humility. 
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of  his  personal  character,  continued,  throughout  his  life,  to  manifest  a  highlj 
intolerant  spirit  toward  them.  In  1606,  he  irisited  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Camden  and  Sir  Robert  Oolton,  to  the  former  of  whom  he 
communicated  many  valuable  particulars  about  the  ancient  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  history  of  Dublin ;  which  were  afterward  inserted  by  Camden  in 
his  *  Britannia.* 

For  thirteen  years  subsequent  to  1607,  Usher  filled  the  chair  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which  he  confined 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  controversies  between  the  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists. At  the  convocation  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in  1615,  when  they  deter> 
mined  to  assert  their  independence  as  a  national  church,  the  articles  drawn 
up  on  the  occasion  emanated  chiefly  from  his  pen ;  and  by  asserting  in  them 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  in  their  broadest  aspect, 
as  well  as  by  his  advocacy  of  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
his  known  opinion,  that  bishops  were  not  a  distinct  order  in  the  church,  but 
only  superior  in  degree  to  presbyters,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of 
being  a  favorer  of  Puritanism.  Having  been  accused  as  such  to  the  king, 
he  went  over  to  England,  in  1619,  and  in  a  conference  with  his  majesty,  so 
AiUy  cleared  himself  that  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  see  of  Meath, 
and,  in  1624,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh.  Bishop  Usher  had  scarcely 
reached  his  elevated  position  before  he  gave  evidence  of  his  intolerant  spirit 
toward  the  Romanists,  by  acting  as  the  leading  man  at  the  drawing  up  of  a 
protestation  commencing  as  follows : — ^  The  religion  of  the  Papists  is  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous ;  their  faith  and  doctrines  erroneous  and  heretical ; 
their  church,  in  respect  of  both,  apostatical.  To  give  them,  therefore,  a  tole- 
ration, or  to  consent  that  they  may  freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  possess 
their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin.'  At  a  later  period,  Usher^s  zeal 
showed  itself  in  a  more  creditable  shape  on  the  occasion  of  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  the  Irish  archbishops,  complaining  of  the  increase  of  Popery  in  Ire- 
land. He  invited  persons  of  the  Romish  persuasion  to  his  house,  and  en- 
deavored to  convert  them  by  friendly  argument,  in  which  attempt  his  great 
skill  in  disputation  is  said  to  have  given  him  considerable  success. 

During  the  political  convulsions  of  Charles's  reign.  Usher,  in  a  treatise 
entitled  The  Power  of  the  Prince,  and  Obedience  of  the  Subject,  maintained 
the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king.  The  Irish 
rebellion,  in  1641,  drove  him  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
King  Charles,  whose  residence  was,  at  that  time,  at  Oxford,  Here  Usher 
settled ;  but  the  civil  war  which  soon  followed,  compelled  him  frequently  to 
change  his  abode,  until  it  at  last  became  fixed  at  the  Countess  of  Peterbor- 
ough's seat  at  Ryegate,  where  he  died,  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1656, 
and  was  buried,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Usher  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history 
and  antiquities,  and  were  mainly  intended  to  famish  arguments  against  the 
Romanists ;  but  the  production  for  which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  a  great 
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chronological  work  entitled  AnnaUSy  or  AtmalSy  the  fint  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1650,  and  the  second,  in  1654.  It  is  a  duronological  digest  of 
nniveraal  history,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem bj  'Etas,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  work, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  learned  throughout  Europe, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted  on  the  continent,  the  author,  by  fixing 
the  three  epochs  of  the  deluge,  the  departure  of  the  Israefites  from  Egypt^ 
and  their  return  from  Babylon,  has  reconcfled  the  chronologies  of  sacred  and 
pro&ne  history ;  and  down  to  the  present  time,  his  chronological  system  is 
the  one  which  is  most  generally  received.  A  posthumous  work,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  was  published  in  1660,  under  the  tide  of  Chrtmologia  Sacra. 
It  shows  the  grounds  and  calculations  of  the  principal  epochs  of  the  *  An- 
nals,' and  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  sacred  history,  is  a  very  valuable  pro- 
duction. Usher  and  Selden  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
scholars  of  the  age,  to  extend  the  reputation  of  English  learaing  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  following  letter,  the  only  specimen  of  Usher's  style  that  we  shall 
present,  was  written  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and  has 
reference  to  a  public  disputation  between  him  and  one  Fitz-Symonds,  a 
prominent  Jesuit  of  that  day. 

<I  was  not  prnposed,  Mr.  Pita-Symoiids,  to  write  onto  yon,  befbre  you  had  first 
written  to  me,  concenung  some  chief  points  of  your  religion,  as  at  our  last  meetmg 
you  promised ;  bat  seeing  you  have  deferred  the  same,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
yourself,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inquire  Airther  of  your  mind,  c(»ioeming  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conference  began  betwixt  us.  And  to  this  I  am  the  rather  moved, 
because  I  am  credibly  informed  of  certain  reports,  which  I  couM  hardly  be  persoaded 
shoold  proceed  from  him,  who  in  my  presence  pretended  so  great  love  and  affection 
unto  me.  If  I  am  a  boy,  as  it  hath  pleased  you  very  contemptuously  to  name  me,  I 
give  thanks  to  the  Lord  that  my  carriage  toward  you  hath  been  sach,  as  could 
minister  unto  you  no  just  occasion  to  despise  my  youth.  Your  spear  belike  is  in 
your  own  conceit  a  weaver's  beam,  and  your  abilities  such,  that  you  desire  to  en- 
counter with  the  stoutest  champion  in  the  host  of  Israel;  and  therefore  like  the 
Philistine,  you  contemn  me  as  being  a  boy.  Tet  this  I  would  fkin  have  you  know, 
that  I  neither  came  then,  nor  now  do  come  unto  you,  in  any  confidence  of  any  learn- 
ing that  Is  hi  me ;  in  which  respect  notwithstanding  I  thank  Ood,  I  am  what  I  am: 
but  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  whose  companies  you  have  reproached, 
being  certainly  persuaded,  that  even  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  he 
was  able  to  show  forth  his  own  praises.  For  the  farther  manifestation  thereof,  I  do 
again  earnestly  request  you,  that,  setting  aside  all  vain  comparisons  of  persons,  we 
may  go  plainly  forward,  in  examining  the  matters  that  rest  in  oontroveny  between 
us;  otherwise  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased,  if,  as  for  your  part  you  have  began, 
so  I  also  for  my  own  part  may  be  bold,  for  the  clearing  of  myself  and  the  truth  which 
I  possess,  iVeely  to  make  known  what  hath  already  passed  concerning  this  matter. 
Thus  entreating  you  in  a  fow  lines  to  make  known  unto  me  your  purpose  in  this  behslf) 
I  end ;  praying  the  Lord,  that  both  this  and  all  other  enterprises  that  we  take  in  hand 
may  be  so  ordered,  as  may  most  make  for  theadvancement  of  his  own  glory,andtho 
kingdom  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 

Tuus  ad  Aras  usque 

James  Usbbs.' 
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John  Halis,  usuallj  called  the  Ever  Memorable,  was  born  at  Bath, 
Somersetshire,  in  1584.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Corpus  Chiisti 
College,  Oxford;  and  in  1605,  was  chosen  fellow  of  Merton,  through  the 
interest  of  the  warden  of  that  college,  Sir  Henry  Saville.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  was  so  consummate,  that^  in  1612,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford,  dying  in  1613,  Hales  was  chosen  by  the  univer- 
sity to  deliver  his  funeral  oration ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  Eton  College.  In  1618,  he  accompanied  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton,  the 
king's  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  in  the  quality  of  chaplain,  and  by  this 
means  he  obtained  admission  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  then  in  session  there. 
Witnessing  all  thdr  proceedings  and  transactions,  he  gave  Sir  Dudley  an 
account  of  them  in  a  series  of  letters  afterward  published  among  his  061dm 
Bemains,  Farinden,  his  friend,  tells  us,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  this  collection, 
that  Hales  '  in  his  younger  days  was  a  Calvinist ;  but  the  aiguments  of  the 
Armenian  champion,  Episcopius,  urged  before  the  synod,  made  him  '  bid 
John  Calvin  good  night' '  His  letters  from  Dort  are  characterized  by  Lord 
Clarendon  as  *  the  best  memorial  of  the  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  animosity 
and  injustice  of  that  convention.' 

The  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Hales  would,  certainly,  on  his  return 
to  England,  have  led  to  high  preferment  in  the  church ;  but  he  chose  rather 
to  live  in  studious  retirement,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Eton  College, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  fellowship  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Of 
this,  idter  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party,  he  was  deprived,  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  then  established 
without  a  king  or  a  house  of  lords.  His  ejection,  by  cutting  off  the  means 
of  subsistence,  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that  he  was  at  length  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  the  greater  part  of  his  library  for  less  than  one  third  of 
its  original  cost  This  event  and  his  death  are  touchingly  noticed  by  his 
intimate  friend  Farinden,  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters : — 
*•  Paying  him  a  visit,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  I  found  him  in  very 
mean  lodgings  at  Eton,  but  in  a  temper  gravely  cheerful,  and  well  becom- 
ing a  good  man  under  such  circumstances.  After  a  very  slight  and  homely 
dinner,  some  discourse  passed  between  us  concerning  our  old  friends,  and 
the  black  and  dismal  aspect  of  the  times ;  and  at  last  he  asked  me  to  walk 
out  with  him  into  the  churchyard.  There  his  necessities  compelled  him  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  his  whole  library,  save  a  few  books, 
which  he  had  given  away,  and  six  or  eight  little  volumes  of  devotion  which 
lay  in  his  chamber ;  and  that  for  money  he  had  no  more  than  seven  or 
eight  shillings  which  he  then  showed  me :  '  and  besides,'  said  he,  ^  I  doubt 
I  am  indebted  for  my  lodging.  When  I  die,'  he  proceeded,  ^  which  I  hope 
is  not  fax  of^  for  I  am  weary  of  this  uncharitable  world,  I  desire  you  to  see 
me  buried  in  that  place  of  the  churchyard,'  pointing  to  a  particular  spot 
'  But  why  not  in  the  church,'  said  I,  ^  with  the  provost,  Sir  Henry  Saville, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  rest  of  your  friends  and  predecessors  V    '  Be- 
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catne,'  said  he,  'I  am  neiUier  the  foonder  of  it,  nor  have  I  heen  a  bene&o- 
tor  to  it' '  Halee  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1656,  and  the  day  hi- 
lowmg  he  was  buried,  in  aooordanoe  with  his  own  desire,  in  Eton  College 
churchyard.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  former  days,  that  he  *  thought 
he  should  never  die  a  martyr;*  but  he  suffered  more  than  many  martyn 
have  suffered,  and  certainly  died  little  less  than  a  martyr  to  unwavering  in- 
tegrity and  prindple. 

Besides  sermons  and  miscellanies,  the  former  of  which  compose  the  chief 
portion  of  his  works.  Hales  wrote  a  &mous  TrOiCt  concerning  Schism  and 
Schi9matic9y  in  which  the  causes  of  religious  disunion,  and,  in  particular,  the 
bad  effects  of  Episcopal  ambition,  are  freely  discussed.  The  style  of  his  ser- 
mons is  dear,  simple,  and  correct ;  and  the  subjects  are  frequently  illustrated 
with  quotations  from  the  ancient  philosophers  and  Christian  Others.  The 
following  extract  is  from  a  sermon.  Of  Inquiry  and  Private  Judgment  ts 
Beligum : — 

PBIVATE  JUDGMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

It  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  know  the  reason  why  men  are  so  genendly 
wUlmg,  in  point  of  religion,  to  cast  theniselves  into  other  men's  arms,  and,  leaving 
their  own  reason,  rely  so  much  upon  another  man's.  Is  it  because  it  is  modesty  and 
liumility  to  think  another  man's  reason  better  than  our  own  %  Indeed,  I  know  not 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  we  account  it  a  vice,  a  part  of  envy,  to  think  another  man's 
goods,  or  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be  better  than  our  own,  and  yet  we  account  It 
a  singular  virtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner  than  other  men's.  Let  us 
Bot  mistake  ourselves ;  to  contemn  the  advice  and  help  of  others,  in  love  and  admir 
ration  to  our  own  conceits,  to  depress  and  disgrace  other  men's,  this  is  the  foul  vice 
of  pride :  on  the  contrary,  thankfully  to  entertain  the  advice  of  others,  to  give  it  its 
due,  and  ingenuously  to  prefer  it  before  our  own  if  it  deserve  it,  this  is  that  gradous 
virtue  of  modesty :  but  altogether  to  mistrust  and  relinquish  our  own  faculties,  and 
commend  ourselves  to  others,  this  is  nothing  but  poverty  of  spirit  and  indiscretion. 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  causes  of  this  so  gen- 
eral an  error  amongst  men.  First  peradventure  the  dregs  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  washed  from  the  hearts  of  many  men.  We  know  it  is  the 
principal  stay  and  supporter  of  that  church,  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  inquired  into 
which  is  once  concluded  by  them.  Look  through  Spain  and  Italy;  they  are  not 
men,  but  beasts,  and  Issachar-like,  patiently  couch  down  under  every  burden  their 
superiors  lay  upon  them. 

Secondly,  a  fault  or  two  may  be  in  our  own  ministry;  thus,  to  advise  men,  (as 
I  have  done,)  to  search  into  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion,  opens  a  way  to 
dispute  and  quarrel,  and  this  might  breed  us  some  trouble  and  disquiet  in  our 
cures,  more  than  we  are  willing  to  undergo ;  therefore,  to  purchase  our  own  quiet 
and  to  banish  all  contention,  we  aie  content  to  nourish  this  still  humour  in  our  hear- 
ers ;  as  the  Sibarites,  to  procure  their  ease,  banished  the  smiths,  because  their 
trade  was  AiU  of  noise.  In  the  mean  time  we  do  not  see  that  peace,  which  ariseth 
out  of  ignorance,  is  but  a  kind  of  sloth,  or  moral  lethargy,  seeming  quiet  because 
it  hath  no  power  to  move.  Again,  maybe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  minis- 
ter himself  is  not  over  great;  it  may  be,  therefore,  good  policy  for  him  to  sup- 
press all  busy  inquiry  in  his  auditory,  that  so  increase  of  knowledge  in  them 
might  not  at  length  discover  some  ignorance  in  him.  Last  of  all,  the  fault  may  be 
in  the  people  themselves,  who,  because  they  are  loath  to  take  pains  (and  search 
into  the  grounds  of  knowledge  is  evermore  painfU),  are  well  content  to  take  their 
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ease,  to  gild  their  vices  with  goodly  names,  and  to  call  their  sloth  modesty,  and 
their  neglect  of  inquiry  filial  obedience.  These  reasons,  beloved,  or  some  of 
kin  to  these,  may  be  the  motives  nnto  this  easiness  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing then:  religion  upon  trust,  and  of  the  neglect  of  the  inquiiy  into  the  grounds 
of  it 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  reftitation  of  this  gross  neglect  in  men 
of  their  own  reason,  and  casting  themselves  upon  their  wits.  Hath  God  given 
you  eyes  to  see,  and  legs  to  support  you,  that  so  yourselves  might  lie  still,  or 
sleep,  and  require  the  use  of  other  men's  eyes  and  legs  1  That  fkculty  of  reason  which 
is  in  every  one  of  you,  even  in  the  meanest  that  hears  me  this  day,  next  to  the  help  of 
Ood,  is  your  eyes  to  direct  you,  and  your  legs  to  support  you,  in  your  course  of  integ- 
rity and  sanctity ;  you  may  no  more  refbse  or  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  rest  your^ 
selves  upon  the  use  of  other  men's  reason,  than  neglect  your  own  and  call  for  the 
use  of  other  men's  ^yes  and  legs.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  a  fkrm, 
excuses  himself  from  going  to  the  marriage  supper,  because  himself  would  go 
and  see  it :  but  we  have  taken  an  easier  course ;  we  can  buy  our  Ikrm,  and  go  to 
supper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  our  pains  to  see  it;  we  profess  ourselves  to 
have  made  a  great  purchase  of  heavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  reftase  to  see  it  and 
survey  it  ourselves,  but  trust  to  other  men's  eyes,  and  our  surveyors :  and  wot  you 
to  what  endl  I  know  not,  except  it  be,  that  so  we  may  with  the  better  leisure  go 
to  the  marriage  supper;  that,  with  Haman,  we  may  the  more  merrily  go  in  to  the 
banquet  provided  for  us;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  betake  ourselves  to  our 
pleasures,  to  our  profits,  to  our  trades,  to  our  preferments  and  ambition. 

Would  you  see  how  ridiculously  we  abuse  ourselves  when  we  thus  neglect  our 
own  knowledge,  and  securely  hazard  ourselves  upon  other's  skill  1  Give  me  leave, 
then,  to  show  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it^  and  to  report  to  you  what  I  find  in 
Beneca  the  philosopher,  recorded  of  a  gentleman  in  Bome,  who,  being  purely  igno- 
rant, yet  greatly  desirous  to  seem  learned,  procured  himself  many  servants,  of 
which  some  he  caused  to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators,  some  the  historians, 
some  the  philosophers,  and,  in  a  strange  kind  of  fancy,  all  their  learning  he  verily 
thought  to  be  his  own,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  verily  knew  all  that  his  ser- 
vants understood ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  height  of  madness  in  this  kind,  that,  being 
weak  in  body  and  diseased  in  his  fbet^  he  provided  himself  of  wrestlers  and  run- 
ners, and  proclaimed  games  and  races,  and  performed  them  by  his  servants ;  still 
applauding  himself,  as  if  himself  had  done  them.  Beloved,  you  are  this  num: 
when  you  neglect  to  try  the  spirits,  to  study  the  means  of  salvation  yourselves, 
but  content  yourselves  to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose  yourselves  altogether 
on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  us  that  are  your  teachers,  what  is  this  in  a  manner 
but  to  account  with  yourselves,  that  our  knowledge  is  yours,  that  you  know  all  we 
know,  who  are  but  your  servants  in  Jesus  Christ  1 
• 

Owen  Felltham,  another  deeply  interesting  writer  of  this  period,  was  a 
native  of  Suffolk,  where  his  family  had  resided  for  several  generations ;  but 
of  his  own  personal  history  little  &rther  is  known.  His  learning  and  vir- 
tdes  appear  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  The- 
mond,  in  whose  fiEunily  he,  for  some  years,  lived  in  easy  and  honorable  de- 
pendence. During  his  residence  in  the  family  of  the  earl,  Felltham  pro- 
duced a  work  of  very  great  merit,  under  the  title  of  Besolves  ;  Divine^  Morale 
and  Political.  The  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  intereeting  production 
is  uncertain,  but  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1628,  and  so  popular  did 
the  book  continue  during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  in  1709,  it  had 
reached  the  twelfth  edition. 
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The '  BeBolves'  ooiunstB  of  enays  on  leligbiis  and  moral  sabjects,  and  Beems 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  circomatanoe,  that  the  author,  who  evid^tlj 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  generally  forms  jesolutions  at  the  end  of 
each  essay.  Both  in  substance  and  in  manner,  the  work,  in  many  places, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  essays  of  Bacon.  Felltham's  style 
is,  for  the  most  part,  vigorous,  harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  sub- 
jects; sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but  occasionally  chargeable 
with  prolixity,  superabundance  of  illustration,  and  too  great  fiEoniliarity  <3i 
expression.  His  sentiments  are  distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  great 
purity  of  religious  and  moral  principle.  The  following  passages  will  lUoa- 
larate  these  remarks : — 

LIMITATION  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

LearoiDg  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  behig  ftr  In  tbe  land,  is,  at  first  rising,  ttttla, 
•ad  easily  viewed ;  but,  still  as  you  go,  it  gapeth  wHli  a  wider  bank ;  not  witlMMit 
pleasure  and  deligbtftal  winding,  whfle  it  is  on  both  sides  set  with  trees,  and  the 
beauties  of  various  flowerB.  Bat  still  the  fturther  you  follow  it  the  deeper  and  the 
broader  ^tu;  till  at  last,  it  inwaves  itself  in  the  unfkthomed  ocean;  there  you  see 
more  water,  but  no  shore— no  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastnees.  In  many  things  we 
may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  of  her  revelations.  We  may  trace  her  to  her  sec- 
ond causes ;  but,  beyond  them,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  pusile  of  the  soul, 
and  the  dazsle  of  the  mind's  dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  things  that  are,  that  we 
may  disBect,  and  have  power  and  means  to  find  the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure, 
s(»ne -certainty.  But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long-buried  antiquity,  and 
unto  unreveaied  divinity,  we  are  in  a  sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  of  the 
line  of  man.  Much  may  be  gabled  by  studious  inquisition ;  but  more  will  ever  rest^ 
which  man  can  not  discover. 

OF  NEGLECT. 

There  is  the  same  difibrence  between  diligence  and  neglect,  that  there  is  between 
a  garden  properly  cultivated  and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solomon's 
view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns.  The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the 
other  is  unpleasant  and  disgusting  to  the  sight  Negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  soul, 
that  corrodes  through  all  her  best  resolutions.  What  nature  made  for  use,  for 
strength,  and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble,  weakness,  and  defonnity. 
We  need  only  sit  still,  and  diseases  will  arise  fVom  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be,  yet  while  connected  with  our  fleshy  nature,  it 
requires  continual  care  and  vigUance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  discoloured. 
Take  the  weeders  ftom  the  Floraliumi  and  a  very  little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wil- 
derness, and  turn  that  which  was  befbre  recreation  for  men  into  a  halHtation  fbr  ver- 
min. Our  life  is  a  warfare ;  and  we  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  deep 
without  a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  scout.  He  who  neglects  ^ther  of  these  pre- 
cautions, exposes  himself  to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence  and 
perseverance  of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of  life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of 
pastures,  will  decay ;  and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  will 
enter,  and  tear  up  every  thing  good  which  grows  within  them.  With  the  religious 
and  weU-disposed,  a  slight  deviation  ttmn  wisdom's  laws  will  disturb  the  mind's  fiur 
peace. 

Macarius  did  penance  for  only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.    Like  the  Jewish  touch  of 

'  Flower-garden. 
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tilings  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  requires  purification.  Man  is  like  a  watch ;  if 
eyening  and  morning  he  be  not  wound  up  with  prayer  and  circumspection,  he  is  xm- 
profitable  and  fklse,  or  serres  to  mislead.  If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  set,  it  will 
be  harsh  and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every  string  does  not  perform  his 
part.  Surely,  without  a  union  to  God,  we  can  not  be  secure  or  well.  Can  he  be  happy 
who  tVom  happiness  is  divided  1  To  be  united  to  God,  we  must  be  influenced  by 
his  goodness,  and  strive  to  imitate  his  perfections.  Diligence  alone  is  a  good  patri- 
mony ;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fUrest  fortune.  One  perseveres  and  gathers ;  the 
other,  like  death,  is  the  dissolution  of  all.  The  industrious  bee,  by  her  sedulity  in 
summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But  the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  fVom  the 
hive,  but  beaten  and  punished. 

MEDITATION. 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass ;  whereby,  in  her  long  remove,  she  dis- 
oemeth  God,  as  if  he  were  nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole 
life's  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls;  and  even  this  world,  while  we  are 
In  it,  ought  somewhat  to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to  flourish  where 
execution  follows  sound  advisements;  so  is  man,  when  contemplation  is  seconded  by 
action.  Contemplation  generates ;  action  propagates.  Without  the  first,  the  latter 
is  defective;  without  the  last  the  first  is  abortive,  and  embryous.  Saint  Bernard 
compares  contemplation  to  Bachel,  which  was  the  more  ikir;  but  action  to  Leah, 
which  was  the  more  fhiitfU.  I  will  neiUier  always  be  busy,  and  doing ;  nor  ever 
shut  up  in  nothing  but  thought.  Tet  that  which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  wiU 
can  the  sweetest  part  of  my  life,  and  that  is,  my  thinking. 
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TEE  present  lecture  wUl  dose  our  remarks  upon  the  literature  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James ;  and  though  we  may  be 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  and  too  minutely  upon  this  period,  yet  its 
varied  intellectual  richness  would  not  permit  us  to  make  our  investigations 
less  thorough,  or  less  extensive.  ^  There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
days,'  and  the  impress  of  their  mighty  minds  upon  their  still  living  and 
breathing  pages,  throws  round  their  productions  a  halo  of  splendor  from 
which  we  instinctively  draw  back  with  awe.  Their  works  are  the  offspring 
of  that  creative  mental  power  which  moulds  every  thing  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  into  its  own  likeness ;  and  though  occasional  defects  may  be  found 
in  their  writings,  they  are  uniformly  the  defects  incident  to  the  highest  order 
of  genius.  Of  these  writers  we  have  still  to  notice  Earle,  Heylin,  Chilling- 
worth,  Gauden,  Taylor,  and  Browne. 

John  Earlb  was  bom  at  York,  in  1601,  and  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  great  eloquence,  extremely 
agreeable  and  &cetious  in  conversation,  and  of  such  excellent  moral  and  re- 
ligious  qualities,  that  in  the  language  of  Walton,  there  had  lived,  since  the 
death  of  Richard  Hooker,  no  man  '  whom  €K)d  had  blessed  with  more  in- 
nocent wisdom,  more  sanctified  learning,  or  a  more  pious,  peaceable,  prima- 
tive  temper.'  He  was  at  one  period  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles, 
and  went  with  him  into  exile  during  the  civil  wars,  after  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  whole  property  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  At  the 
Bestoration  his  fidelity  was  amply  rewarded,  being  first  made  dean  of 
^Windsor,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and,  in  1663,  Bishop  of  Salisbuxy, 
where  he  died  two  years  after  this  last  honor  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Bishop  Earle  was  a  very  successful  writer,  and  extremely  happy  in  the 
drawing  of  characters.    IDs  principal  literary  performance  is  entitled  Mtcrth 
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eosmographt/,  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  Discovered,  in  Eeeaye  and  Charac- 
ters, This  was  published  in  1628,  and  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  particu- 
lars illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  Among  the  characters  drawn 
are  those  of  an  Antiquary,  a  Carrier,  a  Player,  a  Pot-poet^  a  University 
Dun,  and  a  Clown.    Tlie  last  of  these  we  here  present : — 

THE  CLOWN. 

The  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  manures  his  ground  well,  but  lets  himself  lie 
fiillow  and  untilled.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not  enough  to  be 
idle  or  melancholy.  He  seems  to  have  the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  his 
conversation  is  among  beasts,  and  his  talons  none  of  the  shortest,  only  he  eats  not 
grass,  because  he  ^oves  not  sallets.  His  hand  guides  the  plough,  and  the  plough  his 
tiioughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  very  mound  of  his  meditaUoDs.  He 
expostulates  with  oxen  very  understandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree,  better  than 
English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted  with  objects ;  but  If  a  good  fkt  cow  come 
in  his  way,  he  stands  dumb  and  astoniBhed,  though  his  haste  be  never  so  great,  will 
fix  here  half  an  hour's  contemplation.  His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched  roo( 
distinguished  fh>m  his  bam  by  the  loop-holes  that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had 
long  since  washed  through,  but  fbr  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which 
hss  hung  there  from  his  grandsire's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity. 
His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as  much  as  at  his  labour;  he  is  a 
terrible  fisistener  on  a  piece  of  beef  and  you  may  hope  to  stave  the  guard  off  sooner. 
His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold,  which  he  takes  from  his  landlord,  and  refers 
it  wholly  to  his  discretion:  yet  if  he  give  him  leave  he  is  a  good  Christian,  to  his 
power  (that  is),  comes  to  church  in  his  best  clothes,  and  sits  there  with  his  neigh- 
boura,  where  he  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain  and  fkir  weather.  He  ap- 
prehends Ood's  blessings  only  in  a  good  year,  or  a  &t  pasture,  and  never  praises  him 
but  on  good  ground.  Sunday  he  esteems  a  day  to  make  merry  in,  and  thinks  a  bag- 
pipe as  essential  to  it  as  evening  prayer,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  after  service 
with  his  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  censures  the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His 
compliment  with  his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his  salutation 
commonly  some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill  hus- 
bandry, ft-om  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has  some  thrifty  hob- 
nail proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse.  He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  mar- 
ket-day, where,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  dmnk  with  a  good  con- 
science. He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity  but  the  buming  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  over- 
flowing of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plague  that  ever  was.  not 
because  it  drowned  the  world,  but  spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  tnm* 
bled,  and  if  he  get  In  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  he  cares  not 

Pbtbr  Hbtliit  was  another  of  those  clerical  adherents  of  the  king,  who^ 
Kke  Bishop  Earle,  were  despoiled  of  their  goods  by  the  Parliament  De- 
scended fix>m  an  ancient  £unily,  and  bom  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  November,  1000,  he,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age, 
entered  Hart-Hall  College,  Oxford,  and  two  yean  after  passed  to  Magdalen 
College,  in  the  same  university.  While  at  school  Heylin  had  given  a 
apecimen  of  his  genius  for  dramatic  poetry,  in  the  production  of  a  tragedy 
on  the  war  of  Troy ;  and  during  his  third  collegiate  year  he  wrote  a  drama 
entitled  Spurious,  with  which  the  president  of  the  college  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  performed  in  his  presence.  Heylin,  however, 
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early  abandoned  poetry,  and  tamed  his  attention  to  more  solid  pnrsmtB.  In 
1619,  be  became  lecturer  to  bis  college  on  cosmograpby,  and  two  years 
after  published  his  MicrocosmuSy  or  Description  of  the  Great  World,  This 
publication  acquired,  for  its  author,  so  great  celebrity,  as  to  attract  royal  at- 
tention, and,  accordingly,  in  1629,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  his  majesty, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  received  the  rectory  of  Hem- 
mingford,  the  prebendaiy  of  Westminster,  and  the  living  of  Houghton,  in 
Durham.  In  1633,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in  1637,  he  was  made  rector  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  while 
he  was  expecting  higher  preferments,  he  found  his  hopes  at  once  shattered 
by  the  violence  of  dvil  war,  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  only  stripped  of  his 
benefices  and  property,  but  declared,  by  parliament,  a  delinquent  He  fled 
from  the  fury  of  his  persecutors,  and  concealed  himself,  for  some  time,  first 
at  Winchester,  then  at  Minster  Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  afterward  at 
Abingdon,  where  he  remained,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  comparative  re- 
pose, and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  reinstated  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  honors,  but  while  he  expected,  in  higher 
dignities,  the  reward  of  his  &ithful  services  in  favor  of  royalty,  he  sunk 
under  a  disease  brought  on,  or  at  least  aggravated  by  disappointment,  and 
died  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1662.  The  king,  who  had  refused  Heylin'^ 
ecclesiastical  promotion,  ordered  him,  at  his  death,  a  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

This  able  and  indefatigable  writer,  whom  Wood  dedaies  to  have  been 
endowed  with  'singular  gifts,  and  a  sharp  and  pregnant  wit,'  was  the  author 
of  no  less  than  thirty-seven  difierent  publications,  of  whieh  the  '  Microcoemus,' 
already  mentioned,  is  the  most  celebrated.  As  an  historian,  he  displays  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and  bigot,  and  must  be  ranged  among  the 
defenders  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
forgotten,  were  much  read  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  portions  of  them 
may  still  be  perused  with  pleasure.  In  a  narrative  of  a  six  weeks'  tour  in 
France,  which  he  published  in  1620,  he  gives  the  following  humorous 
description  of  that  people : — 

THE  FKENCH. 

The  present  French  is  nothiog  but  an  old  Gaul,  moulded  into  a  new  name:  as 
nsh  he  is,  as  headstrong,  and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you  shaU  win  with 
a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon  the  first  sight  of  him,  yoa  shaU  have  him  as 
ftmiliar  as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one  hour's  conference  you 
may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the  second  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  dry  of 
all  his  secrete,  and  he  gives  them  you  as  fiiithfally  as  if  you  were  his  ghostly  fkther, 
and  bound  to  conceal  them  '  sub  sigillo  confessionis,'  ('  under  the  seal  of  ccmfbssion;') 
when  you  have  learned  this,  you  may  lay  him  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serviceable. 
If  you  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  farther  acquaintance  (a  fkvour  which  he 
oonfesseth,  and  I  believe  him,  he  is  worthy  of),  himself  will  make  the  first  separa- 
tion: he  hath  said  over  his  lesson  now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find  somebody  else 
to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  garment  whom  I  should  be  loath  to 
wear  above  two  days  together,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare.    '  Famlliare 
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est  hominis  omnia  sibi  remitterei'— ('  it  is  nsoal  for  men  to  overlook  Uieir  own 
fiiiilts,')  saith  Yelleius  of  all ;  it  holdeth  most  properly  in  this  people.  He  is  rerj 
kind-hearted  to  himself,  and  thinketh  himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  foil;  so 
much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he  thinketh  all  men  blind  bat 
himself  In  this  private  self-conceitedness  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  iovetii  not  the 
Bnglish,  and  contemneth  the  German;  himself  is  the  only  oonrtier  and  complete 
gentleman,  but  it  is  his  own  glass  which  he  seeth  in.  Oat  of  this  conceit  of  his  own 
excellency,  and  partly  oat  of  a  shallowness  of  brain,  he  is  Teiy  liable  to  exceptions; 
the  least  distaste  that  can  be  draweth  his  sword,  and  a  minute's  pause  sheatheth  it 
to  your  hand ;  afterward,  if  you  beat  him  into  better  manners,  he  shall  take  it 
kindly,  and  ciy,  serriteur.  In  this  one  thing  they  are  wonderfUly  like  the  devil; 
meeknesB  or  submission  makes  them  insolent;  a  little  resistance  patteUi  them  to 
their  heels,  or  makes  them  your  spaniels.  In  a  word  (fw  I  hare  held  him  too  longX 
he  is  a  walking  vanity  in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  you  shall  find  in  a  measure  ftimished 
(I  speak  not  of  the  peasant),  but  not  with  so  AiU  a  manner  as  with  us.  Their  beef 
they  cut  out  into  such  ch(^,  that  that  which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish,  would 
be  thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served  from  the  hatch.  A  loin  of 
mutton  serves  amongst  them  three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.  Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty,  especially  such  as  the  king 
fbund  in  Scotland ;  to  say  truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  tot  nature  and  a 
fHend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the  kitchen  wench.  I  have  heard  much  fame 
of  French  cooks,  but  then-  skill  lieth  not  in  the  neat  handling  of  beef  and  mutton. 
They  have  (as  generally  have  all  this  nation)  good  fkncies,  and  are  special  feUowa  for 
the  making  of  pufiT-pastes,  and  the  ordering  of  banquets.  Their  trade  is  not  to  feed 
the  belly,  but  the  palate.  It  is  now  time  you  were  set  down,  where  the  jBrst  thing 
you  must  do  is  to  say  your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  tiiere  as  private 
masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned  theuL  That  done,  fkll  to  where  you 
like  best ;  they  observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for  a  carver,  you 
may  rise  fasting.  When  you  are  risen,  if  you  can  digeat  the  sluttishness  of  the  cook- 
ery (which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust  you  in  a  garrison.  Follow 
him  to  church,  and  there  he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent :  I 
speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.  At  a  mass,  in  Cordeliers'  church  in  Paris,  I  saw 
two  French  papists,  even  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  fkith  was  celebrating, 
break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and  atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic 
would  have  hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Catholics,  otherwise  some  French  hothead 
or  other  would  have  sent  them  laughing  to  Pluto. 

The  French  language  is,  indeed,  very  sweet  and  delectable :  it  is  cleared  of  all 
harshness,  by  the  cutting  and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh  it  fall  off 
the  tongue  very  volubly;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  rather  elegant  than  copious ;  and, 
therefore,  is  much  troubled  for  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrases.  It  expresseth 
very  much  of  itself  in  the  action ;  the  head,  body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the 
pronouncing  of  it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  good  grace,  must  have  some- 
thing in  him  of  a  mimic.  It  is  enriched  with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scoffing ;  and  very  frill  of  courtship, 
which  maketh  all  the  people  compliipental.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  village  ha^ 
his  court  cringes,  and  his  eau  benite  de  cour;  his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly 
as  the  prince  of  Cond6. 

WiLUAM  Chillinoworth,  like  his  contemporary  Usher,  was  one  of  those 
pillars  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  opposition  to  Ronumism  was  un- 
oompromising.  He  was  born  at  Oxford,  in  October,  1602,  and  having,  until 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  pursued  preparatory  studies  at  a  private 
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grammar-fichool  in  his  native  place,  lie  then  entered  Trinity  College,  in 
Oxford  university,  whence  he  took  both  of  his  degrees,  and  of  whidi  he 
eventually  became  a  fellow.  He  was  early  destined  for  the  clerical  office, 
and  his  studies,  therefore,  were  chiefly  directed  to  preparation  for  its  sacred 
duties  ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  gave  sufficient  attention  to  other  branches 
of  learning,  to  become  a  respectable  poet,  and  an  accomplished  mathema- 
tician. Having  resolved  to  take  orders,  his  fellowship  enabled  him  to 
remain  at  Oxford,  and  there  prosecute  his  studies  in  divinity  without  em- 
barrassment There  were,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  king,  residing  at 
this  period,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  many  Romanists  of  extensive  literary 
attainments,  among  whom  John  Perse,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  Fisher,  a 
Jesuit,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  This  cunning  priest  took  every  opportunity 
of  coming  in  contact  with  university  students,  and  as  ChiUingworth  had 
early  acquired  a  love  of  disputation,  and  great  skill  in  argument,  he  was  the 
frequent  object  of  Perse's  attacks.  Long  practice  in  disputation  eventually 
induced  a  habit  of  doubting  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  opinions  became  un- 
settled on  almost  all  subjects,  insomuch  that  the  Jesuit  succeeded  in  arguing 
him  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  The  main  argument  that  led 
to  this  result  was  that  which  maintained  the  necessity  of  an  in&llible  living 
guide  in  matters  of  futh,  to  which  character  the  Romish  church  appeared  to 
him  to  be  best  entitled.  In  consequence  of  the  effect  thus  wrought  upon 
his  mind,  ChiUingworth  left  Oxford  and  repaired  to  the  Jesuit's  College  at 
Douay,in  France;  where  he  continued  his  theological  studies,  until  induced, 
by  the  correspondence  of  Laud,  his  god&ther,  and  now  bishop  of  London,  to 
return  to  England.  On  his  return  he  re-entered  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  difference,  he  declared  in  &vor 
of  the  Protestant  faitL  This  necessarily  drew  him  into  severe  controversies, 
in  which  he  employed  the  arguments  that  were  afterward  methodically 
arranged  and  exhibited  in  his  famous  work  entitled  Hie  Bdigion  of  the 
Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation^  published  in  1637.  This  treatise, 
whidi  has  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank  of  religious  controversialists,  is 
a  model  of  perspicuous  reasoning,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the 
Protestant  cause  ever  produced.  In  it  the  writer  maintains  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  only  rule  to  which  appeal  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
putes ;  and  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  embraces  all  the  necessary  points  of 
faith. 

The  latitudinarianism  of  ChiUingworth  brought  upon  him  the  appellation 
of  Arian,  and  Socinian ;  and  his  character  of  orthodoxy  was  still  farther 
shaken  by  his  refusal  to  accept  of  preferment  on  condition  of  subscribing  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles.  His  scruples  having,  however,  at  length  been  over- 
come, he  was  promoted,  in  1636,  to  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury.  During 
the  civil  war,  he  zealously  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  even  at  the  siege 
of  Gloucester,  in  1643,  called  his  mathematical  knowledge  into  requisition, 
and  acted  as  engineer.  Soon  after,  having  accompanied  Lord  Hopton,  gen- 
eral of  the  king's  forces  in  the  west^  to  Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex,  he  was 
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thore  taken  prisoner  on  the  zunth  of  December,  1643,  by  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  under  the  commsmd  of  Sir  William  Waller,  who  obliged  the 
forces  of  the  castle  to  surrender.  Bebg  much  out  of  health,  and  not  able 
to  accompany  the  garrison  to  London,  Chillingworth  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  Chichester,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  bishop's  palace,  and  soon  after 
died,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two. 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  Mends,  has  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  this  eminent  divine : — *■  He  was  a  man  <^  so  great  sub- 
tjlty  of  understanding,  and  so  rare  a  temper  in  debate,  that,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  provoke  him  to  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  a 
man's  self  from  being  a  little  discomposed  by  his  sharpness  and  quickness 
of  argument,  and  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  fiuality,  and  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.'  Writing  to  a  Romanist,  in  allusion 
to  the  changes  of.  his  own  faith,  Chillingworth  says : — *"  I  know  a  man,  that 
of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist,  and  the  day  that  he  did  so,  was 
convicted  in  his  conscience  that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error.  The 
same  man  afterward,  upon  better  consideration,  became  a  doubting  Papist, 
and  of  a  doubting  Papist  to  a  confirmed  Protestant  And  yet  this  man 
thinks  himself  no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a  traveller,  who, 
using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right  way  to  some  remote  city,  did  yet  mis- 
take it,  and  arfter  find  his  error  and  amend  it  Nay,  he  stands  upon  his  jus- 
tification so  fur,  as  to  maintain  that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also 
from  you,  by  God's  mercy,  were  the  most  satisfactory  actions  to  himself  that 
ever  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories  that  ever  he  obtained  over  himself 
and  his  affections,  in  thosie  things  which  in  this  world  are  most  precious.' 
In  the  same  liberal  spirit  is  the  whole  of  Chillingworth's  great  work 
written. 

Besides  ^  The  Religion  of  the  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,'  Chil- 
liiiigworth  published  a  coUection  of  nine  sermons  preached  before  Charles 
the  First,  many  of  which  are  of  unusual  merit  From  one  of  these  sermons 
we  extract  the  following  animated  expostulation  with  his  noble  hearers  upon 
a  very  delicate  subject  The  text  upon  which  the  discourse  is  founded  is  the 
following : — ^'The  fool  hath  sadd  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.' 

AGAINST  DUELLINa. 

Bnt  how  Is  this  doctrine  (of  the  foiigiveness  of  injuries)  received  in  the  worid  1 
What  counsel  would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a  case  1 
How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  1  Why,  thus  : 
If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offered  thee  an  injury,  or  an  afiVont,  foiigive 
him  1  By  no  means ;  thou  art  utterly  undone,  and  lost  in  reputation  with  the  world, 
if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  be  done,  then?  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  take 
rest,  let  all  other  business  and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  his  blood. 
How? .  A  man's  blood  for  an  ii\Jurioas,  passionate  speech— for  a  disdainAil  lookl 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayst  gain  among  men  the  reputation  of  a  discreet^ 
well-tempered  murderer,  be  sure  thou  klllest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  is 
hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation ;  but  proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  settled- 
ness  of  reason,  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness  as  thou  wouldst  to  the  wak" 
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mnnioQ :  after  seyenl  days'  respite,  that  H  may  appear  it  is  thy  reason  guides  thee, 
and  not  thy  passion,  invite  him  kindly  and  courteously  into  some  retired  place,  and 
there  let  it  be  determined  whether  hu  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy  the  injury. 

Oh,  thou  holy  Christian  religion !  Whence  is  it  that  thy  children  have  sucked  this 
inhuman  poisonous  blood,  these  raging  fiery  spirits  1  For  if  we  shall  inquire  of  the 
heathen,  they  will  say,  They  have  not  learned  this  fVom  us;  or  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, they  will  answer,  We  are  not  guilty  of  it  Blessed  Ood !  that  it  should  become 
a  most  sure  settled  course  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world, 
if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ,  which  is  as  necessary  for  him 
to  do,  if  he  have  any  hopes  of  attaining  heayen,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  main- 
taining of  life  I  That  ever  it  should  enter  into  Christian  hearts  to  walk  so  curiously 
and  exactly  contrary  unto  the  ways  of  God  I  That  whereas  he  sees  himself  every 
day  and  hour  almost,  contemned  and  despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  crea- 
ture, upon  whom  he  might,  without  all  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness,  pour 
down  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet  he,  notwithstanding,  is  patient 
and  long-sufTering  toward  thee,  hoping  that  his  long-su£fering  may  lesd  thee  to  re- 
pentance, and  beseeching  thee  dally  by  his  ministers  to  be  reconciled  unto  him ;  and 
yet  thou,  on  the  other  side,  for  a  distempered  passionate  speech  or  less,  should  take 
upon  thee  to  send  thy  neighbour's  soul,  or  thine  own,  or  likely  both,  clogged  and 
oppressed  with  all  your  sins  unrepented  of,  (for  how  can  repentance  possibly  consist 
with  such  a  resolution  1)  before  the  tribunal  seat  of  God,  to  expect  your  final  sen- 
tence ;  utterly  depriving  yourself  of  all  blessed  means  which  God  has  contrived 
for  thy  salvation,  and  putting  thyself  in  such  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
God's  power  almost  to  do  thee  any  good.  Pardon,  I  beseech  you,  my  earnestness, 
almost  intemperateness,  seeing  that  it  hath  proceeded  ftt>m  so  just,  and  warrantable 
a  ground,  and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  rules  of  honour  and  reilitation  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  do  you  not  teach  others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable  badge  of 
your  religion — charity  and  forgiving  of  oflbnces :  give  men  leave  to  be  Christians 
without  danger  or  dishonour ;  or  if  religion  will  not  work  with  you,  yet  let  the 
laws  of  that  state  wherein  you  live,  the  earnest  desires  and  care  of  your  righteoua 
prince  prevail  with  yon. 

JoHK  Gaudkk  was  a  theologian  of  a  £ur  moie  worldly  and  ambitiouB 
character  than  either  of  the  three  preceding  divines.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  vicar  of  Mayfield,  in  Essex,  and  was  bom  in  1605.  Having  prepared 
hr  the  university  at  a  grammaiHschool  in  Suffolk,  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  becfime  distin- 
guished for  his  scholarship,  and  at  the  usual  time  took  his  successive  degrees* 
In  1630,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Rusael,  of  Chippenhamme 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  was  immediately  after  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  that  place.  He  also  obtained  the  rectory  of  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire ; 
and  as  Uiis  was  near  Oxford,  he  entered  Wadham  College  of  that  univerai-T 
ty,  and  became  tutor  to  two  of  his  &ther-in-kw'8  sons:  several  other 
young  gentlemen,  and  some  noblemen  were  also  placed  under  his  care. 
In  this  situation  he  passed  about  five  years,  faithfully  regarding  those  un- 
der his  care,  and  at  the  same  time  devoting  his  l^ure  hours  with  such  un- 
tiring industry  to  his  studies,  that,  in  1635,  he  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  and  five  years  after,  that  of  doctor. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Gauden  added  to  his  other  duties,  the 
chaplaincy  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  of  that 
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period ;  and  being  of  a  tempoiizmg  disposition,  he  not  only  professed  the 
opinions  current  with  the  earl's  party,  but,  in  1640,  preached  before  the 
house  of  commons  a  sermon  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the 
members  gare  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  also  presented  him  with  a  silver 
tankard.  Next  year  the  rich  deanery  of  Booking,  in  Essex,  was  added  to 
his  preferments ;  all  of  which,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  worship  was  substituted  for  the  Episcopal,  he  kept  by  con- 
forming to  the  new  order  of  things,  though  not  without  apparent  reluc- 
tance. 

When  the  army  resolved  to  impeach  and  try  the  king,  in  1648,  Gauden 
published  A  Beligious  and  Loyal  Protestation  against  their  purposes  and 
proceedings.  This  tract  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by  various  other 
pieces,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  But  his  grand  service 
to  that  party  consisted  in  writing  the  fiunous  Ikon  BasUUci  ;  or  the  Por- 
traiture of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings — ^a 
work  professing  to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Charles  the  First  himself,  and 
to  contam  the  devout  meditations  of  his  latter  days.  It  was  the  intention 
of  Gauden  to  publish  the  ^  Portraiture,'  before  the  execution  of  the  king,  as 
an  attempt  to  save  his  life,  by  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  but 
either  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  printed,  or  some  other  cause,  it  did  not 
appear  till  several  days  after  his  majesty's  deatL  The  sensation  which  it 
produced  in  the  unfortunate  monarch's  &vor  was  extraordinary.  '  It  is  not 
easy,'  says  Hume, '  to  conceive  the  general  compassion  exdted  toward  the 
king  by  the  publishing,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  fiill  of  piety, 
meekness,  and  humanity.  Many  have  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  to  that  book 
the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  royal  fsunily.  Milton  compares  its  effects 
to  those  which  were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans  by  Antony's  read- 
ing to  them  the  will  of  Csesar.'  So  eagerly  and  universally  was  tiie  book 
perused  by  the  nation,  that  it  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a  single  year ; 
and  probably  through  its  influence  the  tide  of  Royal  Martyr  was  applied  to 
the  king.  Aa  a  sample  of  the  ^  Ikon,'  we  present  the  following  meditations 
upon  The  Various  Events  of  the  CivU  War : — 

"  The  variouB  sacceases  of  this  unhappy  war  have  at  least  afforded  me  variety  of 
good  meditations.  Sometimes  Qod  was  pleased  to  try  me  with  victory,  by  worsting 
my  enemies,  that  I  might  know  how  with  moderation  and  thanks  to  own  and  use  his 
power,  who  is  only  the  tme  Lord  of  Hosts,  able,  when  he  pleases,  to  repress  the  con- 
fidence of  those  that  fought  against  me  with  so  great  advantages  for  power  and 
number. 

From  small  beginnings  on  my  part,  he  let  me  see  that  I  was  not  wholly  forsaken 
by  my  people's  love  or  his  protection. 

Other  times  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  my  patience,  and  teach  me  not  to  trust 
in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the  living  God. 

My  sins  sometimes  prevailed  against  the  Justioe  of  my  cause ;  and  those  that  were 
with  me  wanted  not  matter  and  occasion  for  his  just  chastisement,  both  of  them  and 
me.  Nor  were  my  enemies  less  punished  by  that  prosperity,  which  hardened  them 
to  continue  that  injustice  by  open  hostility,  which  was  begun  by  most  riotous  and 
imparliamentary  tumults. 
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There  is  no  doubt  bat  penonal  and  privste  sins  may  ofttimeB  overbalanoe  the  Jus- 
tice of  public  engagements ;  nor  doth  Qod  account  eveiy  gallant  man  (in  the  world's 
esteem)  a  fit  instrument  to  assert  in  the  way  of  war  a  righteous  cause.  The  more 
men  are  prone  to  arrogate  to  their  own  skill,  valouri  and  strength,  the  less  doth  Qod 
ordinarily  work  by  them  for  his  own  glory. 

I  am  sure  the  event  or  success  can  never  state  the  justice  of  any  cause,  nor  the 
peace  of  men's  consdences,  nor  the  eternal  £iite  of  their  souls. 

Those  with  me  had,  I  think,  clearly  and  undoubtedly  for  their  jusMcation  the 
word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  together  with  their  own  oaths ;  all  requir- 
ing obedience  to  my  just  commands ;  but  to  none  other  under  heaven  without  me,  or 
against  me,  in  the  point  of  raising  arms. 

Those  on  the  other  side  are  forced  to  fly  to  the  shifts  of  some  pretended  fears,  and 
wild  f^damentals  of  state,  as  they  call  them,  which  actually  overthrow  the  present 
ikbric  both  of  church  and  state ;  being  such  imaginary  reasons  fbr  self-defence  as 
are  most  impertinent  for  those  men  to  allege,  who,  being  my  suljects,  were  mani* 
f^stly  the  first  assaulters  of  me  and  the  laws,  first  by  unsuppressed  tumults,  after  by 
listed  forces.  The  same  allegations  they  use,  will  fit  any  faction  that  hath  but  power 
and  confidence  enough  to  second  with  the  sword  aU  their  demands  agamst  the  present 
laws  and  governors,  which  can  never  be  such  as  some  side  or  other  will  not  find 
fkult  with,  so.as  to  urge  what  they  call  a  reformation  of  them  to  a  rebellion  against 
them." 

In  1662,  soon  after  tbe  Restoration,  Gauden  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Worcester ;  a  dignity,  however,  of  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits,  as  he  died  on  the  twentieth  of  September  in  the  same  year,  through 
disappointment  at  not  having  received  the  richer  see  of  Winchester,  which 
he  had  solicited  of  the  king. 

Of  the  numerous  profound  theologians  who,  at  this  time,  adorned  the 
English  Church,  by  far  the  most  eloquent  and  imaginative  was  Jsrbmt 
Tatlor.  He  has  been  styled  by  some,  the  Shakspeare,  and  by  others,  with 
more  propriety,  the  Spenser,  of  English  theologiod  literature ;  and  in  the 
oomplexion  of  his  taste  and  genius  he  is  certainly  closely  allied  to  the  author 
of  the  ^  Faery  Queen.'  In  his  prolific  fimcy  and  diction,  in  a  certain  musical 
arrangement  and  sweetness  of  expression,  in  prolonged  description,  and  in 
delicious  musings  and  reveries,  suggested  by  some  fistvorite  image  or  meta- 
phor on  which  he  dwells  with  the  fondness  of  a  young  poet,  his  resemblance 
to  Spenser  is  very  apparent  He  writes  like  an  orator,  and  produces  his 
effect  by  reiterated  strokes  and  multiplied  impressions.  His  picture  of  the 
Resurrection,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  is  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry,  but 
generally  he  deals  with  the  gentle  and  familiar ;  and  his  allusions  to  natural 
objects — as  trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  charms 
of  youthful  innocence  and  beauty,  the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  childhood 
— ^possess  an  almost  angelic  purity  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  £uicy.  When 
presenting  rules  for  morning  meditation  and  prayer,  he  often  stops  to  indulge 
his  love  of  nature.  ^  Sometimes,'  he  says, '  be  curious  to  see  the  preparation 
which  the  sun  makes  when  he  is  coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east' 
He  compares  a  young  man  to  a  dancing  bubble, '  empty  and  gay,  and  shining 
like  a  dove's  neck,  or  the  image  of  a  rainbow,  which  hath  no  substance,  and 
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whose  very  imageiy  and  odiozs  are  fimtastical.'  The  folfiUment  of  our  duties 
he  calls,  ^presenting  a  rosmary  or  chaplet  of  good  vforkB  to  our  Maker,^  and 
he  dresses  even  the  ymv«  with  the  flowers  of  fancy.  This  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  imagination  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  amidst  all  the  strife  and 
violence  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  still  more  deadening  effects  of  polemical 
controversy  and  systems  of  casuistry  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  vidssi- 
tudes  of  his  life  seem  only  to  have  taught  him  greater  gentleness,  resigna- 
tion, toleration  for  human  failings,  and  a  more  ardent  love  of  humanity. 

JsRSUT  Tatlob  was  of  gentle,  and  even  heroic  blood,  and  was  bom  at 
Cambridge  about  the  first  of  August,  1618.  He  was  the  lineal  representa- 
tive of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary ;  and  his  family  had  formerly  been  distinguished  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  Taylors,  howev^,  had  '£allen  into  the  portion  of  needi 
and  out-worn  faces,'  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious  member, 
and  Jeremy's  &ther  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  barber,  in  Gam- 
bridge.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  ambition  far  above  his  circumstances, 
and  resolved,  therefore,  to  raise,  if  possible,  through  his  son,  the  fcunily  to 
their  former  position.  With  this  view,  he  had  him  carefully  instructed  in 
his  preparatory  learning,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  entered  him  in 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  successfully  prosecuted  his  studies,  until 
he  took  his  master's  degree. 

In  1631  Taylor  entered  into  sacred  orders,  and  soon  after  went  to  Lon* 
don  to  deUver  some  lectures  for  a  coU^  Mend,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
His  eloquent  discourses,  aided  by  what  a  contemporary  calls  '  his  florid  and 
youthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air,'  entranced  all  hearers,  and  procured  him 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  friend  of  learning,  if.  not  of  hberty. 
By  Laud's  assistance,  Taylor  obtained  a  fellowship  in  All  Souk  College, 
Oxford,  became  chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Uppingham,  in 
Rutlandshire.  In  1639  he  married  Phoebe  Langdale,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  her  musical  name,  and  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  dedine 
of  the  king's  cause,  he  retired  into  Wales,  where,  under  the  protection  of 
the  earl  of  Carberry,  he  was  permitted  to  officiate  in  Carmarthenshire,  as  a 
minister,  and  to  teach  school  for  the  maintenanoe  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Death,  however,  removed  his  wife  from  him  about  three  years  after  his 
marriage,  and  to  this  calamity  with  others  of  a  more  pu^ic  nature,  he  thus 
feelingly  aUudes : — '  In  the  great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the 
church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  in  a  little 
boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England,  in 
a  £stf  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride 
safely,  the  storm  followed  me  mth  so  impetuous  violence,  that  it  broke  a 
cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distinguish 
things  nor  persons ;  and,  but  that  He  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea» 
and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a 
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plank  for  me,  I  bad  been  loet  to  all  tbe  opportanities  of  content  or  study ; 
and  I  know  not  wbether  I  bave  been  more  preserved  by  tbe  courtesies  of 
my  friends,  or  tbe  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.'  This  fine 
passage  is  found  in  tbe  dedication  to  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  a 
work  published  in  1647,  Shmolng  the  Unreasonablenees  of  Prescribing  to 
other  Men^s  Faith^  and  the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting  Different  Opinions, 
By  *  prophesying'  the  author  means  preaching  or  expounding  the  gospel 
This  work  has  been  justly  described  as  *  perhaps  of  all  Taylor's  writings, 
that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which  he  had  been  reared — as  the  first  dis- 
tinct and  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had  been  ventured  on  in  Eng- 
land, perhaps  in  Christendom.'  He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment 
upon  the  difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture — ^the  insufficiency  and  uncer- 
tainty of  tradition — ^the  &llibihty  of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, and  the  church  as  a  body,  as  arbiters  of  controverted  points — ^and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  letting  every  man  choose  his  own  guide  or  judge  of 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  for  himself.' 

The  style  of  this  masterly  '  Discourse'  is  more  argumentative  and  less 
oniate  than  that  of  his  sermons  and  devotional  treatises ;  but  his  enlight* 
ened  zeal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condemnation  of  those  who  are 
*  curiously  busy  about  trifles  and  impertinences,  while  they  reject  those  glo- 
rious precepts  of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which  are  the  glories  of  our 
religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain  a  happy  eternity.'  He  closes  the 
work  vrith  the  following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  which  he  had 
found  in  the  Jew's  books : — 

'When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain 
straigera,  he  espied  an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age 
and  travel,  coming  toward  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him 
kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but  observ- 
ing that  the  old  man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven  1  The  old  man  told  him  that  he 
worshiped  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  answer  Abra- 
ham grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  aU  the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the  old 
man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  strauger  was  1 
He  replied,  I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  Thee :  God  answered  him, 
I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst 
thou  not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble  ?  Upon  this,  saith 
the  story,  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment 
and  wise  instruction.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  God  of  Abraham.' 

Before  Taylor  retired  into  Wales,  he  had,  by  virtue  of  the  kmg's  mandate, 
been  made  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  at  the  command  of  Charles,  he  wrote, 
soon  after,  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which  he  was  in  principle,  strongly 
attached.  By  a  second  marriage  to  a  Weldh  lady  of  some  fortune,  he  was 
released  from  the  irksome  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  thenceforth,  during 
his  stay  in  that  country,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  writing.    Besides 
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the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  he  produced  an  Apology  for  Authorized  and 
Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  and  in  1648,  The  Life  of  Christ,  or  The  Great  Ex- 
emplar, a  valuable  and  highly  popular  work.  These  were  followed  by  his  trea- 
tises of  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying,  Twenty-seven  Serrnxmsfor  the  Sum- 
mer Half- Year,  and  various  other  minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an 
exceUent  little  manual  of  devotion,  entitled  The  Golden  Grove,  in  honor  of 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  whose  estates  bore  that  name.  He  next 
completed  his  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year,  and  published  some  contro- 
versial tracts  on  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  respecting  which  his  opinions 
were  thought  to  be  rather  latitudinarian. 

In  1657,  Taylor  removed  to  London,  and  officiated  in  a  private  congre- 
gation of  Episcopalians,  tall  an  offer  was  made  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Conway 
to  accompany  him  to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lecturer  to  a  church  at  Lisbum. 
Hiither  he  accordingly  repaired,  fixing  his  residence  at  Portmore,  on  the 
banks  of'  Lough  Neagh,  about  eight  miles  from  Lisbum.  Two  years  were 
passed  in  this  happy  retirement,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  1660,  Taylor 
went  to  London  to  publish  his  Cases  of  Conscience,  the  most  elaborate  but 
least  successful  of  all  his  works.  His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an 
auspicious  period;  for  soon  after  his  arrival,  Charles  the  Second  entered 
London,  May  the  twenty-ninth,  in  triumphal  procession,  and  in  Augast  fol- 
lowing Taylor  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  was  after- 
ward made  chancellor  of  the  universily  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council.  The  see  of  Dromore  was  also  annexed  to  his  other 
bishopric, '  on  account  of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.'  The  duties  of 
his  Episcopal  functions  were  dischai^ed  with  zeal,  mingled  with  charity,  and 
the  few  sermons  which  we  possess,  dehvered  by  him  in  Ireland,  are  truly 
apostolic,  both  in  spirit  and  language.  His  well-deserved  honors,  however, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  for  but  the  brief  space  of  six  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Lisbum,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August^  1667, 
and  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

A  finer  pattern  of  a  Christian  divine  never,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  lived,  than  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  learning  dignified  the  high  station 
to  which  he  at  last  attained ;  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  grace  over 
his  whole  conduct  and  demeanor;  while  his  commanding  genius  and  energy 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everlasting  affection 
and  veneration.  From  his  numerous  volumes  we  select  the  following  char- 
acteristic and  beautiful  passages : — 

THE  AGE  OF  REASON  AND  DISCRETION. 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can  feed  himself  or  walk 
alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with  a  camel  or 
a  cow ;  bnt  he  is  first  a  man  when  he  comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell  precisely. 
Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some  never ;  bnt  all 
men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  Bat, 
as  when  the  sun  approaching  toward  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little 
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eye  of  heaven,  and  iends  away  the  spMts  of  darkness,  and  giyes  light  to  a  cock, 
and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fVinges  of  a  clond,  and 
peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thmsting  oat  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked 
the  brows  of  Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  vail,  because  himself  had  seen 
the  face  of  God ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells. the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he 
shows  a  fair  fiioe  and  a  f\ill  light,  and  then  he  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud 
often,  and  sometunes  weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly:  so  is  a 
man's  reason  and  his  life.  He  first  begins  to  perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making 
little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  discourse  of  flies  and  dogs,  sheila 
and  play,  horses  and  liberty ;  but  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  and 
little  institutions,  he  is  at  first  entertained  with  trifles  and  impertinent  things,  not 
because  he  needs  them,  but  because  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images 
of  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to  play  withal :  but, 
before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  consumption,  with 
catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eyes  and  worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not 
reckon  the  liib  of  a  man  but  by  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is  long  before  his  soul  be 
dressed,  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adonied  soul,  a  soul 
at  least  ftimished  with  what  is  necessary  toward  his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which  we  call  years  of  discretion.  The 
young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at  the  bondage  of  a  caitiff  spirit;  he  is 
to  run  fVom  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit 
enough  to  choose  his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confldentlyi 
and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ;  to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny  nothing  to  his  ap- 
petite, to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must  forever  be  ashamed  of; 
for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood. 
They  can  discern  good  from  evil ;  and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that  is 
good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite.  And  by 
this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life  j  he  is  a  fool 
in  his  understanding,  and  that  is  a  sad  death. 

USEFUL  STUDIES. 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not;  for  your  labour  and  your  health, 
your  time  and  your  studies,  are  very  valuable ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  a 
diligent  and  hopefVil  person  spend  himself  in  gathering  cockle-shells  and  little  peb- 
bles, in  telling  sands  upon  the  shores  and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies.  Study 
that  which  is  profitable,  that  which  will  make  you  useM  to  churches  and  common- 
wealths, that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and  wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you, 
that  in  learning  there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in  religion :  there  is  mint  and 
cummin,  and  there  are  the  weighty  things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  more  and 
less  usefVJ,  and  every  thing  that  is  usei\il  will  be  required  in  its  time ;  and  I  may  in 
this  also  use  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  *  These  things  ought  you  to  look 
after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded.'  But  your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the 
things  of  God  and  of  religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  remembering  the  saying 
of  Origen,  *  That  the  knowledge  that  arises  fVom  goodness  is  something  that  is 
more  certain  and  more  divine  than  all  demonstrations,'  than  all  other  learnings 
of  the  world. 

BEAL  AND  APPABENT  HAPPINESS. 

If  we  should  look  under  the  skirts  of  the  prosperous  and  previUlmg  tyrant,  we 
should  find,  even  in  the  days  of  his  Joys,  such  allays,  and  abatements  of  his  pleasure, 
as  may  serve  to  represent  him  presently  miserable,  besides  his  final  infblicitios.>  For 
I  have  seen  a  young  and  healthM  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a  poor  and  a  thin 
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garmeDt ;  when  tA  the  sune  time  an  old  rich  penon  hath  been  cold  and  |»zelytio 
under  a  load  of  sableB,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body  that  makes  the  clothes 
warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body ;  and  the  spirits  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  coo- 
tent,  not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortone  wn^  abont  a  sickly  and  uneasy  souL  Ap(^ 
lodoms  was  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  and  the  worid  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man  have 
so  good  a  fbrtnne,  but  knew  not  that  he  nourished  scorpions  in  his  breast,  and  that 
his  liver  and  his  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectzes  and  images  of  death;  bis  thoughts 
were  fhll  of  interruptions,  his  dr^uns  ot  illusions;  his  fkncy  was  abused  with  real 
troubles  and  fimtastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  Scythians  flaying  him  alive, 
his  daughters  like  piUaxs  of  fire,  dancing  round  about  a  cauldron  in  which  liimself 
was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  accused  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  evils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  beverage  in  an  earthen  vessel,  than 
he  that  looks  and  searches  into  his  golden  chalices,  fw  fear  oi  poison,  and  looks  pale 
at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in  armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust 
Ood  for  his  safety  1 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thought  in  chains,  or  carry  imaginations  hi  the  palm  of  his 
hand  1  can  the  beauty  of  the  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  delicious  to 
the  palate  and  the  throat  1  does  the  hand  intermeddle  with  Uie  Joys  of  the  heart  1 
or  darkness  that  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm  1  does  the  body  live,  as  does  the 
spirit?  or  can  the  body  of  Christ  be  like  common  food?  Indeed,  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  good  and  bad;  and  the  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard,  as  well  as  to  the 
sober  man ;  pirates  have  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  same  time  when  the  just 
and  fearftQ  merchantman  hath  them.  But,  although  the  things  of  this  world  are 
common  to  good  and  bad,  yet  saonunentB  and  spiritual  Joys,  the  food  of  the  soul, 
and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  are  the  peculiar  right  of  saints. 

PBAYBB. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove- 
like simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the 
greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  conformity  to  God ;  whose  anger  is  always 
just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hindered,  and 
never  hasty,  and  is  Aill  of  mercy :  prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of 
our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  ^st  of  our 
cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ;  and  he  that 
prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed  spuit,  is  like 
him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  meditate,  and  set  up  his  closet  in  the  out>quarterB 
of  an  army,  and  chooses  a  fh>ntier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect  aliena- 
tion of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which  presents 
our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of 
grass,  and  soaring  upward,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  dimb 
above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every 
breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it 
had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  s<nnetimes  through  the 
air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man:  when  his 
afiairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his  dis- 
cipline was  to  pass  upon  a  sinnmg  person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met 
with  the  inflrmities  of  a  man,  and  anger  was  his  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man,, 
and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went 
up  toward  a  cloud;  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
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withoat  intention;  and  the  good  man  siglu  for  his  infinnities,  bnt  mnstbe  content 
to  lose  that  prayer,  and  he  mnst  recover  it,  when  his  anger  is  remored,  and  his  spirits 
is  becahned,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesos,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God ;  and 
then  it  ascends  to  heaven  npon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  Qod,  till 
it  returns,  like  the  nseAilbee,  looden  with  a  blesshig  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

ON  BBATH. 

Nature  calls  ns  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things  which  are  the  instruments  of 
acting  it;  and  Ood,  by  all  the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us  see  death  eveiy- 
where,  in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up  for  all  the  fancies,  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  every  single  person.  Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  every  year,  but 
death  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  autunm  send  throngs  of  men  and  women  to 
charnel-houses ;  and  all  the  summer  long,  men  are  recovering  from  their  evils  of  the 
spring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then  the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and 
the  fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  provision,  and  the  man  that  gathers 
them  eats  and  surfeits,  and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up  for  eternity; 
and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only  stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distem- 
pers of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety.  Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the 
portions  of  our  time.  The  autumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  fbr  us,  and  the 
winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and  the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew 
our  hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  graves. 
Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  you 
can  go  no  whither,  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a  broken  table  from  the  fViries  of 
a  shipwreck,  as  he  was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a  man  rolled 
upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted  with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and 
carried  by  his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  toward  the  shore  to  find  a  grave.  And  it  cast 
him  into  some  sad  thoughts,  that  perad venture  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  the 
continent,  saf^  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the  good  man's  return ;  or,  it  may 
be,  his  son  knows  nothing  of  the  tempest;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that  aflectionate 
kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good  old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind 
fkrewell,  and  he  weeps  with  Joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall  be  when  his  beloved 
boy  returns  into  the  drde  of  his  flither's  arms.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals ; 
this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.  A  dark  night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boister- 
ous sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces  the  for- 
tune of  a  whole  family ;  and  they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet 
entered  into  the  storm,  and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck.  Then,  looking  upon  the 
carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  day  before, 
cast  up  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and  named  the  day  when  he 
thought  to  be  at  home.  See  how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angry  two  days  since ! 
His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  storm,  his  accounts  cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end, 
his  voyage  done,  and  his  gains  are  the  stiange  events  of  death,  which  whether  they 
be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive  seldom  trouble  themselves  concerning  the 
Interest  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  person,  and  it  is  visible 
to  us  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  the  sprightiVilness  of  youth,  and  the  fair 
cheeks  and  fuU  eyes  of  childhood ;  from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the 
joints  of  flve-and-twenty,  to  the  hoUowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the  loathsome- 
ness and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  veiy 
great  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefla 
of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  frill  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
as  a  lamb's  fieece,  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and 
dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and 
to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and 
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broke  its  stalk ;  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  aU  its  beauty,  it  fell 
into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  ftoes.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of  wonns  and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  dishon- 
onr,  and  our  beauty  so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  knew  us  not;  and 
that  change  mingled  with  so  much  horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak 
discoursings,  that  they  who,  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us  either  with  charitable  or 
ambitious  services,  can  not,  without  some  regret,  stay  in  the  room  alone,  where  the 
body  lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.  I  have  read  of  a  fidr  young  German  gen- 
tleman, who,  living,  often  reftised  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of  his 
fHends'  desire  by  giving  way,  that,  after  a  few  days*  burial,  they  might  send  a  piunter 
to  his  vault,  and,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death  xmto  the  life. 
They  did  so,  and  found  his  fkce  half  eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  back-bone  fuU  of 
serpents ;  and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  ancestors.  So  does  the  fairest 
beauty  change ;  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  servants 
shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  1  what  tHends  to  visit  us  1  what  officious 
people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for  our  Amend. 
A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that  ever  man  preached, 
if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the 
Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have 
wisely  placed  a  cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time  shall 
be  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred, 
and  they  must  walk  over  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre 
sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from  ceil- 
ed roo&  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like  men.  There  is  enough  to 
cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous 
desires,  to  suUy  and  dash  out  the  dissembling  colours  of  a  lustful,  artiflcial,  and 
imaginary  beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceAil,  the  fortunate  and  the  mis- 
erable, the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  sym- 
bol of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal 
to  kings,  and  our  accounts  easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 

Thomas  Bbowi^s,  the  last  of  the  eloquent  writers  of  this  great  literary 
era,  whom  we  shall  particularly  notice,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  &m- 
ily  of  Cheshire,  and  bom  in  London,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1605. 
His  &ther  died  during  his  childhood,  and  his  mother  soon  after  marrying 
Sir  Thomas  Button,  a  gentleman  who  held  a  post  under  government  in 
Ireland,  accompanied  her  husband  into  that  country,  leaving  her  son  under 
the  care  of  an  unprincipled  guardian,  who  spoiled  him  of  much  of  his  for- 
tune. Browne  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Westminster 
school,  and  thence  passed  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  successfully 
completed  his  collegiate  studies,  and  then  entered  upon  preparation  for  the 
medical  profession.  To  effect  his  object  the  more  thoroughly,  he  resolved  to 
travel  abroad ;  and  after  having  visited  Ireland,  he  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  travelled  extensively  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  At  Leyden 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country  settled,  as  a  practitioner,  at  Norwich. 

In  1642,  Browne  published  his  first  work,  entitled  Religio  Medici^  or  The 
Religion  of  a  Physician^  which  immediately  rendered  him  famous  as  a  literaiy 
man.    In  this  singular  production,  he  gives  a  minute  account  of  his  opinions^ 
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not  only  on  religious,  but  also  on  a  variety  of  &nciful  pomts,  besides  afford- 
ing the  reader  many  glimpses  into  the  eccentricities  of  his  personal  charao- 
ter.  The  language  of  the  work  is  bold  and  poetical,  adorned  with  picturesque 
imagery,  but  frequently  pedantic  and  obscure.  His  next  publication,  enti- 
tled Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  or  Treatises  on  Vulgar  Errors,  appeared  in 
1640.  It  is  much  more  philosophical  in  its  character  than  the  *•  Rehgio  Med- 
ici,' and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  solid  and  useful  of  all  his  productions.  The 
title  of  the  work  sufficiently  indicates  its  topics.  In  1658  he  published  his 
Hydriotaphia,  or  Urn  Burial ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Sepulchral  Urns  Lately 
Found  in  Norfolk,  a  work  not  inferior,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  '  Religio 
Medici.'  Here  the  author's  learning  appears  in  the  details  which  he  gives 
concerning  the  modes  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  disposed 
of  in  different  ages  and  countries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death,  obUvion, 
and  immortahty,  are,  for  solemnity  and  grandeur,  probably  unsurpassed  in 
English  literature.  '  The  occasion  which  called  forth  this  work  was  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

In  a  field  at  Walsingham  were  dug  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  human  bones,  some  small  brass  instruments,  boxes, 
and  other  fragmentary  relics.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found  near 
.the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  hence  it  was  con^ctured  that  this  was  the 
Ustrina,  or  the  place  of  burning,  or  the  spot  whereon  the  Druidical  sacri- 
fices were  made.  Furnished  with  such  a  theme  for  his  philosophical  mu- 
sings, he  comments,  first  on  that  vast  charnel-house,  the  earth,  and  then 
successively  describes  and  comments  upon  the  different  modes  of  interment 
and  decomposition  observed  by  various  nations  at  different  periods.  Among 
the  beauties  of  expression  with  which  this  work  abounds  may  be  noticed  the 
following  eloquent  definition :  *  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature — ^they  being  both  servants  of  his  providence.  Art  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  nature.  Were  ihe  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet 
a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  art  another.  In  belief,  all  things 
are  artificial,  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God.' 

To  the  '  Hydriotaphia'  Browne  appended  a  small  treatise,  called  The  Gar- 
den of  Gyrus  ;  or  the  Quincunical  Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantations  of  the 
Ancients,  Artificially  and  Mystically  Considered,  This  is  written  in  a  simi- 
lar style,  and  displays  much  of  the  author's  whimsical  fancy  and  propensity 
to  laborious  trifling.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  fancies,  though  often 
quoted,  we  can  but  repeat.  Wishing  to  denote  that  it  is  late,  or  that  he 
was  writing  at  a  late  hour,  he  says,  that  ^  the  Hyades  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
run  low — ^that  we  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the 
phantasms  of  sleep — ^that  to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
antipodes — ^that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — and  that  they  are  already 
past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  still  the  o£&pring 
of  genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contemplation,  but  before  he 
surrendered  himself  up  to  his  reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and 
multi&rious  learnings    Among  his  posthumous  pieces  is  a  collection  of  aph- 
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orisms  entitled  Christian  Morals^  to  ifrhich  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed  a  life  (^  the 
author.  He  left  also  various  essays  on  antiquarian  and  other  subjects.  In 
1671,  he  was  knighted  hj  Charles  the  Second  at  Norwich,  and  died  on  his 
birthday,  October  the  nineteenth,  1682,  having  just  completed  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  practice  of  employing  Latin 
words  with  English  terminations,  is  carried  to  such  excess,  that,  to  persons 
acquainted  with  their  native  tongue  only,  many  of  his  sentences  must  be  nearly 
unintelligible.  Thus,  speaking  in  his  *  Vulgar  Errors*  of  the  nature  of  ioe^ 
he  remarks :  '  Ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air,  where- 
by it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  diffiuency,  and  emitteth  not  its  essence,  but  condition  of  fluidity.  Neither 
doth  there  any  thing  properly  conglaciate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity ; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixation,  that  of  milk  coagula- 
tion, and  that  of  oil  and  unctious  bodies  only  incrassation.'  Such  words  as 
deluddate,  ampliate,  manuduction,  indigitate,  reminiscential,  evocation,  fiuv 
raginous,  advenient,  ariolation,  and  lapifidical,  occur  on  almost  every  page 
of  his  writings ;  and  all  who- are  acquained  with  Dr.  Johnson's  style,  will  at 
once  perceive  the  resemblance,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  abundance  of 
Latin  words,  which  it  bears  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  '  Rambler'  acquired  much  of  his 
fondness  for  pompous  and  high-sounding  expressions  from  the  writings  of 
the  learned  Imight  of  Norwich.  From  this  interesting  author  we  have  only 
space  for  the  following  brief  extracts : — 

OF  MT8ELF. 

For  my  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  yean,  which  to  relate  were  not  a  histoiy,  but 
a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fltble.  Jor  the  world  I 
tount  it  not  an  inn  but  a  hospital,  and  a  place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world 
that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  can  cast  mine 
eye  on— for  the  other  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the  heavens  above  us, 
but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that  circom- 
scribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  That  snrftuse  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end, 
can  not  persuade  me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I  am  amicro- 
cosm  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely 
a  piece  of  divinity  in  us— something  that  was  before  the  heavens,  and  owes  no  hom- 
age to  the  sun.  Nature  tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  Qod  as  well  as  Scripture.  He 
that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  his  Introduction  or  first  lesson,  and  bath 
yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  men. 

STUDY  OF  GOD'S  WORKS. 

The  world  was  made  to  be  hihabited  by  beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated  hy 
man ;  it  is  the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the  homage  we  pay  fbr  not 
being  beasts ;  without  this,  the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was 
before  the  sixth  day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could  conceive  or  say 
there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of  God  receives  small  honour  from  those  vnlgar 
heads  that  mdely  stare  about^  and  with  a  gross  rusticity  admire  his  works;  those 
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highly  magni^  him  whoee  judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research 
into  his  creatures,  retam  the  duty  of  a  deront  and  learned  admiration. 

JBnt  to  xetnmftom  philosophy  to  charity :  I  hold  not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this 
▼irtue,  as  to  conceive  that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable^  or  think  a  piece  of 
liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity.  Divmity  hath  wisely  divided  the 
acts  thereof  hito  many  branches,  and  hath  tan^t  ns  in  this  narrow  way  many  paths 
nnto  goodness :  as  many  ways  as  we  may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we  may  be  chari- 
table; there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body,  bat  of  sonl  and  fortunes,  which  do  re- 
quire the  merclAil  hand  of  our  abilities.  I  can  not  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance, 
but  behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is  no  greater  charity  to 
clothe  his  body,  than  apparel  the  nakedness  of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object 
to  see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and  their  borrowed  understand- 
ings do  homage  to  the  bounty  of  ours.  It  Is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence,  and, 
like  the  natural  charity  of  the  sun,  illuminates  another  without  obscuring  itself.  To 
be  reserved  and  caiti£f  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  covetous- 
ness,  and  more  contemptible  than  pecuniary  avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a 
scholar)  I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition :  I  make  not,  therefore,  my  head 
a  grave,  but  a  treasure  oi  knowledge ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  in 
learning ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  f^r  theirs  that  stady  not  for  them- 
selves. I  envy  no  man  that  Imows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them  that  know  less. 
I  instruct  no  man  as  an  exercise  of  my  Impwledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nour- 
ish and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than  beget  and  propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  my  endeavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  d^ects  me,  that  my 
acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured 
friends.  I  can  not  fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  conceive  why  a  dif- 
fbrence  in  opinion  should  divide  an  afibction :  for  controversies,  disputes,  and  argu- 
mentations, both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet  with  discreet  and  peace- 
able natures,  do  not  infringe  the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is 
of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  bad 
hound,  spends  upon  a  Mae  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  first  started.  And  this 
is  one  reason  why  controversies  are  never  determined ;  for  though  they  be  amply 
proposed,  they  are  scarce  at  all  handled,  they  do  so  swell  with  unnecessary  di- 
gressions; and  the  parenthesis  on  the  party  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  dis- 
course upon  the  subject 

We  have  now  brought  out  remarks  upon  the  literary  era  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  to  a  dose ;  but  be^Die  we  entirely  dismiss  the  subject,  we  must  briefly 
notice  the  few  Scottish  prose  writers  wluch  this  period  produced.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  were  Knox,  Calderwood,  Melvil,  Lesley,  and  Spotiswood. 

John  Kkoz,  the  celebrated  reformer,  was  bom  at  Haddington,  in  1505. 
Though  educated  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  and  bred  a  friar,  still  he 
early  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  while  disseminating 
them,  was,  in  1547,  carried  prisoner  to  France  as  a  punishment  for  his 
offisnoe.  Being  set  at  liberty  two  years  aflierward,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  there  continued  to  preach  till  the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1553,  when  he 
retired  to  the  continent,  and,  for  some  time,  resided  alternately  at  Geneva, 
and  Frankfort  In  1555,  he  visited  Scotland,  and  by  his  exertions  in  Edin- 
boigb,  greatly  strengthened  Hie  Protestant  cause ;  but  at  the  earnest  solid- 
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tation  of  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva,  he,  in  1556,  once  more  took 
up  his  abode  m  that  citj.  At  Geneva  he  published  The  First  Blast  qf  ths 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Begiment  of  Women^  directed  chiefly 
against  Mary  of  England,  and  the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland.  In  1559, 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  continued  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Prot- 
estantism, which,  by  the  aid  of  an  English  army,  triumphed  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1572,  and  when  Liid  in 
his  grave,  was  charactericed  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  one  *  who  never  feared 
the  fac/Q  of  man.' 

The  theological  works  of  Enox  are  numerous;  but  his  most  important 
literary  production  is  a  History  of  the  Beformation  of  Beligion  within  the 
Bedim  of  Scotland^  published  after  his  death.  Although,  from  having  been 
written  at  intervals,  and  amid  the  distractions  of  a  busy  life,  much  of  the 
work  is  in  a  confused  and  ill-digested  state,  yet  it  stall  maintains  its  value  as 
a  chief  source  of  information  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eventful 
period  during  which  the  author  lived ;  and  though  sometimes  inaccurate, 
and  the  production  of  a  partisan,  its  statements  have,  in  the  mam,  been 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  later  historians. 

David  Galdkrwood,  another  zealous  Presbyterian  divine,  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Ejqox, 
but  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  more  minute,  and  involving  many  im- 
portant public  documents.  The  original  production,  in  six  folio  volumes  of 
manuscript,  reposes  in  the  library  of  Gla^w,  but  an  abridgment  has  been 
printed  under  the  title  of  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Thy  style  of  this  performance  deserves  little  commendation;  but,  though 
deeply  tinged  with  party  feeling,  it  has  always  been  highly  valued  as  a 
repertoiy  of  historical  hct&.  The  date  of  Calderwood's  birth  is  not  known, 
but  his  death  occurred  in  1657. 

Sir  James  Mblvil,  privy  councillor  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  bom  at  Hall-hill;  Fifeshire,  in  1530,  and  died 
in  1606.  He  left  in  manuscript  an  historical  work,  which  for  a  considerable 
time  lay  unknown  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  having  at  length  been 
discovered,  was  published  m  1683,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Sir  James 
Melvil  of  HaH'hilly  containing  an  Impartial  Account  of  the  Most  Bemari- 
able  Affairs  of  State  during  the  Last  Age,  not  mentioned  by  other  Histo- 
rians ;  more  particularly  Belating  to  the  Kingdoms  of  £fogland  and  Scot- 
land under  the  Beigns  of  Queen  Mieabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Ktng 
James,  In  all  which  Transactions  the  Author  was  Personally  and  PuhUdy 
Concerned,  This  work,  for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  events,  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed. 

John  Lbslbt,  bishop  of  Roes,  was  bom  in  1527,  and  educated  at  the 
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muyersity  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
actiyely  exerted  himself  in  her  behalf  durmg  her  imprisonment  in  England. 
In  consequence  of  being  identified  with  various  conspirades  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent,  where  he  was  made, 
in  1598,  bishop  of  Constance,  and  in  that  situation  employed  his  wealth  and 
influence  in  foundmg  three  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen — 
one  at  Rome,  one  at  Paris,  and.  one  at  Douay.  Being,  however,  fiur  ad- 
vanced in  life,  he  soon  after  resigned  the  mitre,  and  retired  to  a  monastery 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  died  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1596. 

Lesley's  prindpal  works  are  a  IVeaHse  in  Defence  of  Queen  Mary^  and 
Her  Title  to  the  English  Orovon  ;  a  Description  of  Scotland  and  the  Scot- 
tish Isles  ;  and  a  work  on  the  Origin,  Manners,  and  Exploits  of  the  Scotch, 
All  these  are  in  Latin ;  the  last  two  forming  a  volume  which  he  published  at 
Home,  in  1578.  He  wrote  also,  in  the  Scottish  language,  &  History  of  Scot- 
land from  1436,  to  1561,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
himself;  the  original,  however,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1880.  In 
1842  a  work  appeared  entitled  Vesimrium  Scoticum,  the  body  of  which 
consisted  of  a  catalogue  of  the  tartans  peculiar  to  Scottish  &milie9,  composed 
by  Bishop  Lesley  in  the  Scottish  language,  and  which  had  long  been  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  college  of  Douay. 

John  Spotiswood,  the  last  of  these  writers  whom  we  shall  notice,  and 
who  was  successively  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  of  St  Andrews,  was  bom 
in  1565.  A  strenuous  and  active  promoter  of  the  schemes  of  James  the 
First  of  England  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  stood  high  in  the 
&vor  of  that  king,  as  well  as  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  1685.  His  death  occurred  in  1689,  in  London, 
whither  the  popular  conmiotions  had  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Spotiswood  wrote,  at  the  conmiand  of  James,  a  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Jrom  208  to  1625.  When  the  kmg,  m  expressing  his  desire 
for  the  composition  of  that  work,  was  told  that  some  passages  might  possi- 
bly bear  too  hard  upon  the  memoiy  of  his  mother,  he  desired  Spotiswood 
to  'write  and  spare  not.'  The  histoiy  was  published  in  London,  in  1655, 
and  is  considered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  fiuthfii]  and  impartial  narrative  of 
the  events  of  which  it  treats. 


tninxt  tjrt  €mtniti'fml 


JOHN  MIITOBT. 

IN  the  Ittst  leotoe  we  doeed  our  Temarks  upon  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Elusabeth  and  JTameB^  and  in  the  preaent  we  shall  speak  of  Mihon,  the 
great  ooimeetmg  link  l^etween  the  school  of  Etimbeth  and  that  of  Anne — 
uniting,  in  himself^  all  the  gemns  of  the  f<Hmier,  with  the  delicacy,  the  polish, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  latter. 

JoHK  MiLTOK  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  London  on  the  ninth  of  December, 
1608.  He  was  descended  from  the  anoient  and  honorable  fixmilj  of  Ifil- 
ton,  in  Ox&rdshh^e^-his  grand&ther  being  an  nnderranger  to  the  king.  In^ 
his  rel^ons  sentiments,  Milton^s  grandfather  was  a  decided  Papist,  but  his 
fiither  early  emlmKsed  the  Protestant  fiuth,  m  consequence  of  which  he  was 
disinherited,  and  turned  firom  his  home.  Haying,  however,  received  a  good 
educatbn,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  thought  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
livelihood  would  be  more  readily  found  than  at  any  other  place.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  scrivener,  which,  at 
that  period,  was  not  only  a  respectable,  but  even  an  honorable  calling ;  and 
he  soon  after  married  a  lady  ot  T$aik  and  fottdne.  This  lady  was  also  of 
the  Protestant  &ith,  and  was  devotedly  j^btis,  in  consequence  of  which  John, 
who  was  their  eldest  child,  was  trained  ujp  with  the  greatest  care,  even  from 
his  in&ncy,  in  pety  and  virtue.  When  yet  a  mere  child,  his  pareuiB  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Toung,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  successful  teachers  in  London,  and  by  whom  IGlton  was  care- 
fUly  instructed  in  those  rudiments  of  classical  learning  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation fer  his  future  eminence  as  a  scholar ;  and  the  grateful  expression  of 
lifiltob's  recollection  of  Mr.  Young's  careful  attention  to  his  studies,  ferms 
one  of  those  delightfol  pictures  whidi  areso  sweet  a  relief  to  the  instructor's 
laborious  avocation. 

When  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  iTtudies,  Milton  was  placed  at  St  PauTs 
School,  with  a  view  of  immediate  prepteition  for  the  umversity ;  and  at 
twelve  years  ci  age,  such  was  his  devotioin  to  learning,  that,  not  considering 
the  day  of  sujBSdent  length  to  affcttd  the  time  which  study  required,  he  de- 
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voted  half  the  night  also  to  that  purpose.  His  co]i8lituti<Hi  was  naturally 
weak,  and  at  this  early  period,  the  vigor  and  energy  of  his  mind,  together 
with  his  unwearied  attention  to  study,  hiid  the  foundation  of  those  infirmi- 
ties of  body  which  attended  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  whidi 
eventuated,  long  before  his  death,  in  total  blindness.  Even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  he  gave  evidence,  in  the  production  of  some  minor  poems,  of 
the  possession  of  those  extraordinary  poetic  and  mtellectual  powers  which 
afterward  immortalized  his  name. 

Having  made  thorough  preparation  for  the  university,  Milton,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  and,  during  his  whole 
collegiate  course,  though  poetry  was  his  passion,  he  devoted  himself  unre- 
mittingly to  the  various  other  studies  of  the  institution*  In  1628,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he.  took  his  Bachelor's  degree;  and  as,  from  his 
infimcy,  he  had  been  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  church,  his  mind  was 
now  turned  to  such  subjects,  and  to  such  inquiries  as  wore  inmiediately  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  ministry.  The  result,  however,  of  his  inquiries, 
was  un£Eivorable  to  his  parents'  most  ardent  wishes ;  for  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  was  such  as  to  prevent  any 
man  of  a  thoughtful  and  independent  spirit  frojn  officially  entering  upon  the 
service  of  the  church ;  and  he,  therefore,  remained  at  the  university  till  1632, 
when  he  took  his  Master's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  retired  to  his 
&ther's  country-«eat  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  &mily  being  easy  and  independent,  he  passed  five  succeesive 
years  in  that  delightful  ease  and  retirement  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  stu- 
dious mmd ;  and  stwed  his  memory,  meantime,  with  all  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable  in  classical  learning.  It  was  during  Milton's  residence  at  Hoi^ 
ton  that  he  composed  those  .minor  poems — Comu$^  II  PenserosOj  L^AUegrOy 
taid  ZycidaSyyrlkh  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  immcntalize  any 
other  name  than  his  own.  '  Comus'  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  was  first  privately  performed  at  the  reodeuce  of  that 
nobleman ;  and  '  Lyddas'  was  elicited  by  the  death  of  Edward  King,  one 
of  Milton's  classmates  at  the  university,  and  who  was  accidentally  drowned 
while  crossing  the  Irish  Sea,  to  visit  his  parents  in  Dublin. 

In  1638,  when  Milton  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  and  though  his  &ther  was  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  yet  by  this  irreparable  loss,  his  home,  hitherto  endeared  by 
so  many  interesting  considerations,  lost,  comparatively,  all  its  attractions  for 
him ;  and  he  accordingly  desired  his  finther  to  permit  him  to  visit  the  con- 
tinent This  desire  was  readily  gratified,  and  he  therefore,  with  this  view, 
attended  by  a  single  servant^  left  his  native  country,  and  soon  after  arrived 
in  Paris.  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  fiune  was  at  that  time  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  sdiolar  on  the  continent,  was  then  in  that  city,  and  the  efifect  of 
the  introduction  of  these  two  men  to  each  other,  can  better  be  conceived  than 
expressed.  After  having  spent  about  two  months  in  Paris,  MilUm  passed 
through  Nice,  Qenoa,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  to  Elorenoe,  where  he  also  re- 
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mamed  two  months ;  and  there  lie  so  remarkably  distinguished  himself  in 
Italian  poetry,  as  to  be  admired  by  ail  ranks  and  oonditions  of  men,  in  that 
city  of  taste  and  refinement  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Florence  that 
that  extraordinaiy  compliment  was  paid  him  by  Salvaggi,  an  eminent  Italian 
poet,  which  is  little  more  than  translated  in  the  following  lines  of  Dryden : — 

Three  poets  in  three  diffbrent  ages  bom; 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  majesty  of  thought  surpassed, 
The  next  in  gracefldness ;  in  both,  the  last 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  fkrther  go. 
To  make  a  third,  she  Joined  the  other  two. 

From  Florence,  Milton  passed  through  Sierra,  to  Rome,  and  remained  two 
months  also  in  the  imperial  city.  Here,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  formed 
a  dose  intimacy  with  aU  the  great  men  of  Rome,  and  every  fiidliiy  was,  ac- 
cordingly, afforded  him  for  acquiring  all  the  information  that  he  desired 
there  to  obtain.  From  Rome,  he  passed  down  to  Naples  with  the  intention 
of  visitmg  Sicily  and  Greece ;  but  while  at  Naples,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  disastrous  conflict  into  which  his  own  country,  about  that  time,  became 
involved ;  and  his  patriotism  and  love  of  home  triumphing  over  his  curiosity 
and  desire  for  knowledge,  he  determined  to  return  at  once  to  England ;  and, 
therefore,  passing  through  Florence  and  Lucca,  he  crossed  the  Apeninnes, 
hastily  visited  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Venice,  Verona  and  Milan,  and  thence  he 
passed  over  Lake  Leman  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  whence,  through  France, 
he  eventually  reached  England,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months. 

,  When  Milton  arrived  in  England,  he  found  his  Mher  had  left  his  resi- 
dence at  Horton,  and  had  gone  to  reside  with  a  younger  brother;  and 
as  his  sense  of  propriety  and  duty  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  depend 
upon  his  father's  bounty  and  kindness,  he  resolved  to  adopt  such  means  for 
his  future  subsistence  as  might  most  readily  offer.  He,  therefore,  took,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips,  a  small  hoiise  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  Edward  and  John. 
The  success  which  attended  the  instruction  of  these  two  lads  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  friends,  and  he  was,  therefore,  induced,  at  their  sohcita- 
tion,  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  open  a  regular  academy.  In  this  arduous, 
but  delightful  profession,  Milton  passed  nearly  eight  years  of  his  life.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  was  very  actively  engaged  in  defending  the  principles  of 
liberty,  for  which  the  Parhamentary  party  to  which  he  had  now  attached 
himself  was  then  contendmg. 

In  1641,  he  published  his  minor  poems,  which  at  once  contributed  to 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets ;  and  firom  that  period  till  he 
wrote  Paradise  Lost,  his  mind  was  constantly  brooding  over  the  production 
of  some  great  work,  which  according  to  his  own  remark,  '  his  countrymen 
would  not  willingly  let  die.' 

In  1643,  Milton  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  a  gentleman 
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of  Oxford.  Tbk  muon,  bowe^rar^  was  the  somoe  of  gteat  mezatna  and 
disquiet  to  him ;  hi  Mr.  Powell,  being  a  devoted  lo jalkt,  his  daughter, 
perhaps  through  her  fiUh^'s  mfluenoe,  left  Milton's  house  in  less  than  a 
month  after  her  mairiage ;  and  though  he  frequently  solicited  her  to  re- 
turn, yet  she  positiTely  resisted  all  his  endeavora  to  induce  her  to  do  so. 
Both  irritated  and  mortified  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  he  immediately 
turned  his  attention  toward  the  divine  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  law 
of  divorce ;  and  so  fiiUy  did  he  become  convinced  that  divorce  was  not  only 
lawful,  but  even  advisable,  when,  between  the  married  parties  there  existed 
an  incongruity  of  constituional  habit  and  temperament,  which  would  forever 
mar  their  happiness,  especially  if  theie  were  no  children  to  Ixnd  the  parties 
together,  that  to  prove  lus  sincerity  in  the  opinions  he  now  advanced,  he  at 
once  oominenoed  paying  his  addresses  to  another  young  lady,  of  great  wit  and 
beauty,  with  the  apparent  prospect  of  a  speedy  union.  £Gs  friends  now 
interposed  their  offices  of  reconciliation,  and  his  wife  having  meantime 
relented,  they  succeeded  in  introducmg  her  into  the  house  of  a  mntoal  ac- 
quaintance, where  he  was  expected  soon  to  arrive ;  and  on  his  entranoe  she 
prostrated  herself  at  his  feet  with  such  submission,  and  such  apparent  con- 
trition, that  he  at  once  raised  her  to  his  arms,  and  tf  permanent  recondlia- 
tion  immediately  followed.  This  incident  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
that  exquisite  scene  in  Paradise  Lost,o£lhe  reconciliation  of  Adam  and  Eve 
after  her  transgression-^ 


Soon  his  heart  relented 


Towards  her— his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight 
Now  at  his  feet,  sahmiasive  in  distress. 

In  1643,  Milton  commenced  a  history  of  Ek^land,  the  principal  design 
of  which  was,  or  seems  to  have  been,  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  Andent 
British  freedom,  and  to  warn  the  nation  against  the  arlntraiy  oppressions  of 
royalty.  This  important  work,  however,  he  never  completed.  In  Eennett's 
History  qf  Englamd  sffo  to  be  found  thefirst  six  books,  and  sudi  other  parts 
as  he  finished. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Firsts  Milton  was  made  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
council  of  State,  and  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  state 
affiiirs,  and  to  the  writing  of  his  political  works.  In  1652,  while  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  one  of  these  works,  Pro  populo  Anglicwno  defensio, 
contra  Claudie  ScUmam  defensionem  regiam^  he  lost  his  sight,  which  had, 
indeed,  been,  for  many  years  previous,  exceedingly  weak. 

On  the  elevation  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  crown,  Mlton,  though  one 
of  the  most  strenuous,  and  perhaps  most  effective  opponents  of  royalty  in 
England,  was,  through  his  great  eminence,  solicited  by  that  monarch  to 
retain  the  ofBce  of  Latin  Secretary — an  office  which  he  had  so  eminentiy 
honored  for  so  many  years.  He  chose,  however,  to  relinquish  the  honors 
of  court,  and  to  retire  into  private  life ;  for  he  now  felt,  more  poweriuUy 
than  ever,  the  influence  of  that  impulse,  which  had,  for  many  years,  indicated 
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his  power  to  produce  some  ivork  of  immortalitjr.  Aooordingly,  after  having 
repeatedly  removed  from  place  to  place^  he  finally  settled  in  a  house  in 
Artillery-walky  leading  to  Buznhill  fields,  virhere  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  eventful  life. 

In  1665,  ymum  finiahed  Paandis^  Zoit,  and  having  placed  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ellwood,  a  qnaker  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
him,  in  order  to  obtain  his  opinion  of  the  work,  the  latter,  when  he  returned 
it,  kin<Hy  said,  'Thou  hast  said  much  of  'Paradise  Lost,^  what  hast  thou 
tosay  of 'Pandise  Foundf '  This  hint  led  to  the  composition  €^ Paradise 
Begaiiiiddy  which  was  soon  after  Mowed  by  Sampson  Apomstes,  the  last 
of  his  poetic  performances. 

Milton  died  in  the  month  of  November,  1674,  in  the  rixty-eixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  by  the  side  of  his  &ther.  A 
monument  was  afterward  erected  for  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Milton  is  represented  to  have  been  symmetrically  beautiful,  so  that  while 
at  the  nnxvenity,  he  was  called  '  the  lady  of  Cambridge.^  His  picture  of 
Adam,  some  have  therefore  supposed,  was  drawn  from  himself 

In  contemplating  the  genius  of  Milton,  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  oe- 
ours  to  the  mind,  is  the  remarkable  circumstances  under  vriiidi  it  was 
matured.  The  stormy  and  turbulent  times  in  whidi  he  lived,  while  they 
would  have  oppressed  ordinary  powers,  were  such  as  only  contributed  to  give 
additional  energy  to  an  order  of  mind  like  his  own.  Lideed  it  is  cedent 
that  such  times  are  more  fiivorable  to  poetry,  than  those  which  are  more 
quiet  and  peacefhL  The  muse  catdies  fire  and  inspiration  from  the  storm, 
and  genius  rides  upon  the  whirlwind,  while,  perhaps,  it  would  only  slumber 
during  the  calm.  Chaucer  wrote  amid  the  nritation  and  fuiy  excited  by 
the  progress  of  the  Beformation — Spenser  and  Shakspeaie,  while  the  nation 
was  contending  for  its  very  existence  against  the  power  of  Spain;  and  it  was 
during  the  political  and  religious  frenzy  of  the  'Revolution,'  that  Milton 
stofed  his  mind  vrith  those  sublime  imaginings  which  afterwards  expanded 
into  that  vast  masterpiece  of  human  genius — ^  Paradise  Lost' 

There  can,  indeed,  be  but  little  doubt,  that  when  this  illustrious  poet,  a 
man  so  accomplished  both  in  mind  and  manners,  joined  the  Parliamentary 
party,  he  made  many  sacrifices  of  both  taste  and  feeling,  for  what  he  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  circumstances  under  which  <L' Allegro,' '  H 
Penseroso,' '  Gomus,'  and  '  Lycidas'  were  written,  and  have  also  mentioned 
their  peculiar  character,  and  the  height  to  which  they  would  have  raised  the 
poet's  celebrity,  had  he  written  nothing  else.  We  have  also  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  wMch  his  mind  was  occupied  during  the  time  he  served  as  Latin 
Secretary  to  the  councO  of  state ;  and  perhaps  the  very  intensity  with  which 
his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  one  great  object  that  he  was  then  contempLiting, 
may  account  for  that  apparent  want  of  variety  and  versatility  with  which 
some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  charge  him ;  but  while  in  these  partic- 
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nlan,  some  other  poets  may  have  raipaased  him,  in  intensily  of  style  and 
thought,  in  unity  of  purpose,  and -in  the  power  and  grandeur  with  which  he 
piles  up  ^  single  monument  of  genius,  to  which  his  mind  is,  for  the  time, 
devoted,  he  has  heen  by  no  other  poet,  even  approached.  £Gs  harp  may, 
indeed,  have  but  one  string,  but  that  is  such  an  one  as  none  but  his  own 
fingers  know  how  to  touch. 

'  Paradise  Lost'  has  few  inequalities,  and  fewer  blemishes — it  seems  like  a 
work  not  taken  up  and  continued  at  intervals,  but  one  continuous  effort, 
histing  perhaps  for  years,  but  never  remitted,  elaborated  with  the  hi^iest 
degree  of  polish,  yet  with  all  the  marks  of  ease  and  8impli<»ty  in  its  com- 
position, conceivable. 

To  begin  with  the  least  of  Milton's  merits — what  author  ever  knew  how  to 

Untwist  all  the  links  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  hannony, 

as  he  did f  Whence  came  this  knowledge!  Upon  what  rules  or  system 
did  he  proceed  in  building  up  his  magnificent  stanza  ? — and  what  has^be- 
come  of  the  discovery  which  he  made  t — ^for  it  has  evidentiy  not  been  pre- 
served by  any  of  his  successors. 

There  is  comparatively  no  blank  verse  in  the  language  worthy  of  the 
name — ^real  verse,  not  measured  prose,  but  the  legitimate  medium  for  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feetings  of  poetry,  beyond  the  volumes  of 
Milton. 

With  all  his  varied  exceUendes,  however,  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
.  feature  of  his  poetry,  is  its  sublimity.  The  sublime  is  reached  by  other  poets, 
when  they  excel  themselves,  and  hover  amid  unusual  brightness,  but  it  is 
Milton's  native  reign : — ^when  he  descends,  he  descends  to  meet  the  greatness 
of  others ;  when  he  soars,  it  is  to  reach  heights  unattainable  by  any  but 
himsel£  The  first  two  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  one  continuous  effort  of 
unmitigated  sublimity — ^no  spot — no  blemish — ^no  inequality — no  felling  off 
firom  beginning  to  end ;  and  th^  how  wonderfully  fine  is  the  contrast 
when  the  third  book  opens  with  that  inimitable  pathetic  address  to  Light, 
in  which  the  poet  alludes,  with  a  pardonable  egotism  to  the  calamity,  ui^er 
which  he  himself  is  suffering — 

I      HaO,  holy  light!  offipring  of  Heaven  flrst-bom, 
/       Or  of  tiie  Eternal,  co-etemal  beanii 

May  I  express  thee  nnblamed  I  sinoe  God  is  lig^t, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  fVom  Eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  efflnence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

But  because  lifilton  is  universally  admitted  to  excel  in  sublimity,  therefore 
some  critics  have  chosen  to  deny  him  pathos.  This,  however,  we  feel  bound 
to  regard  as  that  cant  of  criticism  which  will  insist  that  the  feults  of  every 
writer  must  balance  his  excellencies,  and  which  delights  in  nothing  but  an- 
tithesis.   Thus  Shakspeare,  we  are  gravely  told,  is  a  great  but  an  irregular 
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genius,  JTonson  ifi  a  powerful  but  rough  and  ooarae  writer — and  "hSiUm  is  a 
sublime,  but  not  a  pathetic  poet ;  whereas  the  plain  truth,  obvious  to  all  who 
take  the  time  to  examine,  is,  that  Shakspeare  is  no^  an  irregular  genius,  that 
JoDson  18  not  a  rough  or  coarse  writer,  that  lifilton  is  a  pathetic  poet,  and  a 
writer  of  poweifiil,  and  even  tremendous  pathos. 

To  sustain  this  last  assertion,  we  need  only  direct  our  attention  to  Adam's 
lament  after  the  fall — to  five's  &rewell  to  Paradise,  or  to  Satan,  when  about 
to  address  his  adherents,  and  endeavoring  to  assume  the  tone  and  aspect  ci 
a  Grod,  bursting  involuntarily  into  tears — 

*  Tears  such  as  angels  weep,' 

as  the  remembrance  of  the  height  from  which  he  has  Men,  forces  itself  upon 
his  memoiy,  and  compels  this  evidence  of  his  weakness. 

Ifilton's  descriptive  powers,  also,  are  of  *the  highest  order.  Whether  he 
paints  landscape  or  history,  the  pencil  of  a  master  is  equally  exhibited.  The 
burning  lake — ^the  bowers  of  Paradise — angels  and  demons — ^humanity  and 
Deily,  are  portrayed  with  unerring  fidelity  and  trutL  We  need  but  to 
instance  his  description  of  Death,  to  justify  this  remark. 

The  other  shape 

If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none, 

Distingoishable  In  member,  Joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  caUed,  that  shadow  seemed, 

For  each  seemed  either;  black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  fttries,  terrible  as  Hell ; 

And  shook  a  deadly  dart    What  seemed  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Indeed  such  is  the  genius  of  Milton,  that  we  can  scarcely  find  a  fitting 
comparison  for  it.  When  he  sets  the  Deity  in  arms,  when  he  marshals 
myriads  of  indignant  spirits  in  battle  array  agaLnst  Omnipotence ;  when  he 
paints  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  and  the  horrors  of  Hell,  he  remmds  us  of  the 
power  and  sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo.  When  he  shows  us  our  first  pa- 
rents, sinless,  artless,  and  endowed  with  God-like  beauty — 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom, 
His  sons ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve, 

he  exhibits  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Raphael.  When  he  pamts  the  happy 
fields  of  Paradise,  where  nature  played  at  will,  her  virgin  fimdes,  he  seems 
to  have  caught  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine ;  and  when  we  listen  to  the 
solemn  and  majestic  flow  of  his  verse,  and  the  ear  dwells  upon  the  rich  har- 
mony of  his  periods,  we  are  reminded  of  another  art,  and  feel  that  neither 
Mozart  nor  Handel  could  produce  music  so  soul-stirring  as  that  of  Afilton. 
But  we  must  here  forbear ;  for  this  wondrous  genius  is  like  Niagara's  mighty 
cataract — ^the  more  we  contemplate  it^  the  more  overwhelming  the  contem« 
plation  becomes. 
To  select  suitable  illustrations,  therefore,  fiK)m  the  writings  of  such  a  poet. 
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is  anezoeediDglydiffieaktaak;  forwhfiieevayiliiiigiiGfthefiiitQrdflrof 
exoeUenoOy  it  is  ahnoet  imposBiUe  to  say  wbicii  shaUbe  pveferred.  Wewovld 
for  thu  reason  reoommend  to  all  who  may  hear  or  read  theae  tmoaA^  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  scanty  specimens  which  our  limited  spaoe  will  hens 
allow  us  to  introduce,  but  for  their  own  satisiactian  and  infltnMtiiQiii  to  ha?e 
immediate  recourse  to  the  entire  poems  themsehres* 

The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from  the  Mynm  on  tt#  Ifaimiif^^-^ 
poem  which  we  have  not  hitherto  notioed:— - 

HTHN  ON  THE  NATIVITY. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  beaTen-bom  child 

All  xneaDly  wrept  in  the  rude  msi^^  liei; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him,. 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  qrmpafhize: 
It  was  no  aeaaon  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lattj  paiaaoar. 

Only  with  speeches  fUr 
She  W008  the  gentle  afar, 

To  hide  her  guilty  fh>nt  with  hmocent  suow ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
PoUute  with  sinftd  blame, 

The  saintly  vail  of  maiden  ^vhite  to  throw; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 


But  he,  her  feais  to  i 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey'd  Peace ; 

She,  crown*d  with  otive  green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  stzikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle  sound. 
Was  heard  the  world  around: 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awtU  eye. 
As  if  Ihey  surely,  knew  their  sovereign  lord  was  by. 

But  peacefol  was  the  night, 
Wherehi  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  on  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  qnite  foigot  to  rave, 
While  bbda  of  catan  sit  broodtag  on  the  dianaed  wave. 
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The  Bten,  wiih  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fix'd  in  Bteadfkst  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  ihdr  iwecioaa  Inflaenoe; 
And  wQl  not  take  their  fl^faii, 
For  all  the  morning  lights 

Or  Lncifbr  tliat  often  wam'd  them  thence ; 
Bat  in  their  glinmiering  orha  did  glow, 
Until  thehr  Lord  himself  beapake,  and  bid  them  ga 

And  the  ahady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  son  himaelf  withheld  his  wonted  apeed, 
And  hid  hia  head  for  ahame, 
Ab  hia  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlightened  world  no  more  ahonld  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  ann  appear 
Than  hia  bright  throne,  or  buniixi^  azletree  ooald  bear. 

The  ahepherda  on  the  lawn 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 
Fnll  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 
Perhipa  thetr  lores,  or  else  their  aheep^ 
Was  all  that  did  theur  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  aneh  moAa  aweet 

Their  hearts  and  eara  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Pxvixialy-warbied  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  fiidse, 

As  all  their  souls  in  bUsafbl  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  eaeh  heavenly  dose. 

Nature  that  heard  sifech  sounds 
Beneath  the  hoUow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  ahnost  won, 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fhlflUing; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Barth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  lights 

That  with  long  beams  the  ahamefhc'd  night  anay'd ; 
The  helm'd  cherubim 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  In  glittering  ranks  with  wfa^  displayed, 
Harping  in  loud  and  aolemn  chdr, 
With  uneiqnressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-born  heir. 

Such  music,  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sona  of  momh;^  iui«^* 
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While  the  Creator  grett 
His  coDsteUatioDS  set, 

And  the  weU-bcdanoed  world  on  hinges  hnog, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  wares  their  oosy  channel  keep. 

Ring  oat,  ye  aystal  spheres, 
Onoe  bless  onr  hmnan  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  onr  senses  so; 
And  let  yonr  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  btow; 
And  with  your  ninefold  hannony, 
Make  up  fhll  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fimcy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peetii^  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then  * 

Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearingi 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  m  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  doods  down  steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  haa 

PoihapB  no  poems  in  the  English  language  contain  more  perfect  speci- 
mens 'of  venification,  or  surpass,  in  descriptdye  ease  and  elegance, '  L'AUe- 
gro'  and  '11  Penseroeo.'  From  these  beautafnl  poems,  however,  we  can 
offer  cnly  the  following  brief  extracts : — 

FROM  'L'ALLEQBO.' 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthAil  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sle^; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Gome  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fentastic  toe; 
And  hi  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liber^: 
And,  if  I  give  the  honour  due, 
Mirtii,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
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To  HT6  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproyed  pleasures  ftee: 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  doll  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine; 
While  the  cock  with  lively  dm. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam  door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before: 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill: 
Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Bight  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Bobed  in  flames,  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight, 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  soythe. 
And  eveiy  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
****** 

And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Harried  to  unmortal  verae. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out^ 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunnuig, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  hamiony; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  rung  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  ftee 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydioe. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Hirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


FBOH  'IL  PENSEBOSO.' 

Sweet  bird,  that  ahunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Host  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
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Thee,  ciuuiUcM,  oft  the  woodi  i 
I  woo,  to  hear  tlij  erening  *oDgi 
And  mutii^  thee,  I  walk  mieeeii 
On  the  dry  smooth-diaYeB  green, 
To  behold  the  wand'Hi^  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astny 
Throogh  the  hearena'  wide  pathleM  way ; 
And  oft|  aa  If  her  head  ahe  bowed, 

StoofHng  through  a  fleecy  dond. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  fkr-off  corftiw  soond, 
Over  some  wide  water'd  shore 
Binging  slow  with  sollen  roar. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  still  remored  place  wlO  fit, 
Where  glowing  emben  thnmgh  the  room 
Teach  light  to  eoimtetfeit  a  ^oom; 
Far  fhxn  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  chann, 
To  bless  the  doofs  from  ni^tly  hann. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  honr, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  towV, 
Where  I  may  oft  oat-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes ;  or  misphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  nnfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook: 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  nnder  ground, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet)  or  with  element. 
»  «  «  «  « 

And  let  my  due  foet  nerer  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  li^t. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  A]]l-Toic'd  quire  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstades, 

And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 

Find  out  the  peacefhl  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I  noay  sit  and  rightly  spell 

Of  ev'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew. 

And  ev'ry  herb  that  lipa  the  dew: 
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Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures,  Melancholy  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

From  Comua,  we  have  selected  the  '  Praise  of  Chastity/  and  ^  The  Spir- 
it's Epilogue ;'  not  that  we  consider  these  passages  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  drama,  but  because  thej  are  best  suited  to  our  purpose. 

PRAISE  OF  CHASTITY. 

'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity; 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 

And  like  a  quiyer'd  nymph  with  airows  keen, 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  onharbonr'd  heaths, 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 

Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 

No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity  : 

Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 

By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 

She  may  pass  on  with  imblench'd  majesty. 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 

That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curKbw  time, 

No  goblin  or  swart  &iiy  of  the  mine, 

Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 

Antiquity  fix>m  the  old  schools  of  Greece 

To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  1 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  forever  chaste, 

Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid;  gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stem  flrown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th'  woods. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin, 

Wherewith  she  fireez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone. 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 

And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 

With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  % 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her, 

Driving  fieur  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape. 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal. 

2H 
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THE  SPIBirS  EPaOGUE. 

'  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
And  thoae  happy  climes  that  Ke 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  Aj: 
There  I  sack  the  liquid  air 
Ml  amidst  the  gardens  fiiir 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  danghteis  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Reyels  the  spruce  and  Jocund  spring; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosomed  hours. 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring; 
There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedar'n  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purpled  scarf  can  shew; 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen. 
But  fkr  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Ctipid,  her  fam'd  son,  advanc'd, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced. 
After  her  wandering  labours  long, 
Till  tree  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  etemal  bride. 
And  from  her  fUr  unspotted  side 
Two  blissftil  twins  are  to  be  bom, 
Touth  and  Joy;  so  Joyo  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend; 
And  ttom  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  ]a  ttee : 
She  can  teadi  thee  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  spheiy  chime; 
Or  if  Virtue  fbeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

From  '  Paradise  LosV  perhaps  the  great  masterpieoe  of  human  genius, 
we  find  more  difficulty  in  making  suitable  selections  than  from  any  other 
poem  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  for  should  we  aim  at  the  sublifne,  it  pre- 
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vaUfl  oontinuoiuly  thiongliout  the  wbole  of  Hie  first  and  second  books ;  and 
the  beauti/ul  equally  abounds  in  other  parts  of  the  poenu  As,  however, 
the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  is  imposed  upon  ua,  we  venture,  though 
with  much  diffidence,  to  select  the  following  passages : — 

SATAN  CAST  FBOM  HEAVEN. 

«*«***    Hifti  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  fh>m  th'  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustioni  down 

To  bottomless  perdition;  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vahquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  golf, 

Confounded  though  immortal:  But  his  doom 

Reserv'd  him  to  more  wrath;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 

Torments  him;  round  he  throws  his  bale  Ail  eyes, 

That  witnessed  huge  afflictio;i  and  dismay, 

Miz'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfhst  hate: 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels'  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild: 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  aU  sides  round, 

As  one  great  ftimace  fiam'd;  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleftil  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell:  h<^  never  comes 

That  comes  to  aU:  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fleiy  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsnm'd: 

Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepar'd 

For  those  rebellious;  here  their  pris^  ordained 

In  utter  darkness,  and  thefar  portion  set 

As  fkr  removed  ttom  God  and  light  of  heaven, 

As  ftom  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  place  ftom  whence  they  feB! 

There  the  companions  of  his  &I1,  o'erwhehn'd 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 

He  soon  discerns,  and  weltering  by  his  side 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime. 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  alid  nam'd 

Beelzebub. 

THE  ASSEMBLINQ  OF  THE  FALLEN  ANGELS. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking;  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  donbtftil  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
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Boon  recoUecHng,  with  high  words  that  bore 

Semblance  of  worth,  not  Bubetance,  gently  raised 

Their  fiunting  courage,  and  dispelled  their  fears. 

Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  vrarlike  sound 

Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 

His  mighty  standard;  that  proud  honour  claim'd 

Azazel  at  his  right,  a  cherub  tall; 

Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfUrVd 

Th'  imperial  ensign,  which  fhll  high  adyanc'd, 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz'd 

Seraphic  anns  and  trophies,  all  the  while 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds: 

At  which  the  universal  host  upsent 

A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  ooncaye,  and  beyond 

Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 

With  orient  colours  waving:  with  them  rose 

A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 

Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 

Of  depth  unmeasurable :  anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 

Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  rais'd 

To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battle;  and,  instead  of  rage. 

Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmov'd, 

With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat; 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage, 

With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 

Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 

From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they 

Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 

MoVd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm'd 

Their  painfhl  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil;  and  now 

Advanced  in  view,  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 

Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriors  old  with  order'd  spear,  and  shield 

Awaiting  what  conmiand  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 

The  whole  battalion,  views  their  order  due, 

Their  visages  and  statures  as  of  Qods ; 

Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  his  strength 

Qlories;  for  never  since  created  man 

Met  such  embodied  force  as,  nam'd  with  these, 

Gould  merit  more  than  that  small  inftntry 

Warr'd  on  by  cranes,  through  all  the  giant  brood 

Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  Join'd, 

That  fought  at  Thebes,  and  Ilium  on  each  side 

Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods;  and  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights; 
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And  all  who  since,  baptiz'd  or  Infidel, 
Jonsted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Damaflco  or  Morocco,  or  Trebiaond; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  fh>m  AfHc  shore, 
When  Gharlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia.    Thus  fkr  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander;  he  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  fVom  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fsar  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
AboYe  them  all  th'  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  fkded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condenm'd 
Forever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  Heav'n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  fkithAil  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  wither*d:  as  when  Heav'ns  fire 
Hath  Bcath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepar'd 
To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  mdose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  essay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 
Words  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

THE  OABDEN  OF  EDEN. 

So  on  he  fiires,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise. 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green. 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 

Access  denied,  and  overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateUest  view.    Tet  higher  thaa  their  tops 
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The  Terd'rons  w&ll  of  Paradise  np-Bprcmg: 

Which  to  our  general  aire  gave  proapect  lai^ 

Into  hia  nether  empire  neighboring  ronnd. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodlieat  trees,  loaden  with  fiurest  fimit, 

Blossoms  and  firaits  at  onoe  of  golden  hue, 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamell'd  colours  mis'd ; 

Of  which  the  son  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 

Than  in  faur  eyening  cloud,  or  hnmid  bow, 

When  Qod  hath  shower'd  the  earth;  so  loTely  seem'd 

That  landscape ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  ^>proach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair;  now  gentle  galea 

Fanning  their  odortlbrous  wings,  dispense 

Natire  perfhmes,  and  whisper  whence  they  st<de 

Those  bafany  spoils:  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  fh>m  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 

Cheer*d  with  the  grateftil  smell,  old  Ocean  smileSb 

BVB'S  ACCOUNT  OP  HER  CREATION. 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  of  flow're,  much  wond'ring  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  fkr  from  thence  a  murmur'ing  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd, 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven;  I  thither  went 

With  inexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  Just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back, 

It  started  back:  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retqm'd, 

Pleas'd  it  retum*d  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  lore :  there  I  had  flx'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pih'd  with  Tain  desire, 

Had  not  a  roioe  thus  wam'd  me:  *What  thou  seest. 

What  there  thou  seest^  fair  creature,  is  thyself: 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes ;  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art;  him  thou  shalt  ei\]oy. 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 

Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do, 

But  fbllow  straight,  hiyisibly  thus  led  t 

TiU  I  espied  thee,  fkir  indeed  and  tall, 
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Under  a  plantain ;  yet  methonght  lesB  fbir, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image:  back  I  tnrn'd; 

Thou  following  ciy'st  alond, '  Retain,  ftii'  Eye, 

Whom  fly'st  ihon  1  whom  thon  fly'st  of  him  thon  art^ 

His  flesh,  his  bone:  to  give  thee  being  I  lent^ 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individnal  solace  dear; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  daim 

My  other  half.'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seiz'd  mine;  I  yielded,  and  fh>m  that  time  tee 

How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  tmly  fkir. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction,  unreproy'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  fkther ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold    ' 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submlssiye  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  loye,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles;  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers,  and  pressed  her  matron  Hp 
With  kisses  pure. 


ADAM'S  m>nmNG  prater. 

These  aie  thy  glorious  wicvks,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  uniyersal  fVame, 
Thus  wondrous  fkir;  thyself  how  wondrous  then! 
Unspeakable,  who-sit^'st  aboye  the  heay'ns 
To  us  iuyisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  diyine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  i  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs, 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  His  thnnie  rejoicing;  ye  in  heay*n: 
On  earth  Join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  witiiout  end  ! 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day;  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn, 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun !  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  has  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fkll'st 
Moon !  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  son,  now  fly'st 
With  the  flx'd  stars,  flx'd  hi  their  orb  that  flies; 
And  ye  flye  other  wand'ring  fires  I  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
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His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  caU'd  up  light 

Air,  and  ye  elements !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  qnatemian  ran 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix, 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Te  mists,  and  exhalations  I  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise: 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  fklling  showers, 

Raising  or  foiling,  stUl  advance  his  praise. 

His  pnuse,  ye  winds !  that  fh>m  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines! 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all,  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heaven  gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness  if  I  be  silent  mom  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord!  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


THE  EXPULSION  FROM  PARADISE. 

He  ended ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man.  *  * 

Adam  bow'd  low;  he  kingly,  fh>m  his  state 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared:— 

'Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  pre&oe  needs: 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover:  well  may  then  thy  Lord  appeas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  daim: 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not;  to  remove  theo  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil' 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound;  Eve,  who  unseen. 
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Yet  all  bftd  heard,  with  andihle  lament 
Discoyer'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'0  unexpected  stroke;  worse  than  of  death! 
Most  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  1  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  1  where  I  had  hoped  to  spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  he  mortal  to  us  hoth.    0  flowers ! 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  hnd,  and  gave  ye  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  founts 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  fW>m  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  1  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fhiits  V 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild: — 
'  Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost;  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine: 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil.' 
Adam  by  this  flrom  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  retum'd. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd : — 

'  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound 
And  in  performing  end  us;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  d^ection,  and  despair 
Our  fraUty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring; 
Departure  fh>m  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar,  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate. 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries: 
But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit 

♦  *         *         ♦        Now  too  nigh 

Th*  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  flxed  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
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Gliding  meteorons,  as  ereniog:  mist 
Bis'n  from  a  riyer  o'er  tho  marish  glides, 
And  gsthen  ground  flkst  at  the  Ub'rer^s  heel 
Homeward  retarniiig.    High  hi  front  advanc'd. 
The  bnndish'd  sword  of  God  belbre  them  Uaa'd, 
Fierce  as  a  comet;  which  with  totrid  heat^ 
And  yapoms  as  the  Libyan  air  adnst, 
Began  to  parch  that  temp'rate  dime:  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  canght 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct^  and  down  the  dilT  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  thehr  happy  seat^ 
Way'd  oyer  by  the  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadfrd  ftces  thronged  and  fiery  aims: 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  soon. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Proyidenoe  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

We  forbear  to  prolong  these  eztracts  by  the  introdaction  of  any  passages 
from  Milton's  Sonnets,  Lycidas,  Paradise  Begamed,  or  Sampson  Agonts- 
Us  :  not  that  suitable  ones  might  not  from  these  poems  with  great  felidfy 
be  drawn,  but  because  we  feel  confident  that  our  estimation,  exalted  as  it  is, 
of  his  genius,  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  passages  aheady  introduced 
from  his  other  works.  We  shall,  therefore,  close  this  extended,  though  we 
hope,  not  tedious  lecture,  by  a  very  brief  notice  of  him  as  a  writer  in  prose. 

Though,  as  an  author,  MOton's  celebrity  rests  mainly  upon  his  poetry,  yet 
in  prose  his  style  is  lofty,  clear,  vigorous,  expressive,  and  frequently  adorned 
with  profuse  and  glowing  imagery.  Like  that  of  many  other  productions 
of  the  age,  it  is,  however,  deficient  in  umplicity  and  smoothness ;  which  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  his  fondness  for  the  Latin  idiom  m  the  construction 
of  his  sentences.  Yet  a  recent  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  that 
'  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should,  in  our  time, 
be  so  Httle  read.  As  compositions,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  abound  with  passages,  compared  with  which  the  finest  dec- 
lamations of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of  doth 
of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not  even  in  the 
earlier  books  of  Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever  risen  higher,  than  in  those  parts 
of  his  controversial  works  in  which  his  feelings,  excited  by  oonfict,  find  a 
vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  ma- 
jestic language, '  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.* 

Milton^s  principal  works  in  prose  are  the  History  of  England,  already 
alluded  to,  A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  A  Tractate 
of  Education,  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  Three  Tracts  on  Divorce, 
and  the  Areopagitica.    Our  time  will  not,  however,  permit  us  longer  to 
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linger  with  this  intereeting  author :  we  shall  therefore  dose  our  present  re- 
marks with  the  following  extract,  entitled  his  Literary  Mueings^  as  it  shad- 
ows forth  his  Dime  Poem,  *  Paradise  Lost' 

IITBKARY  MUSINGS.; 

After  I  had,  from  my  firsl  yem,  by  the  oeaseleas  diligenoe  and  care  of  my  &ther, 
whom  God  reoompense,  been  exercised  to  the  tongaefl,  and  some  scienoee,  as  my  age 
wonld  suffer,  by  sandiy  masters  and  teachers,  both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it 
was  foond  that  whether  aught  was  hnposed  me  by  them  that  had  the  overlooking, 
or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in  Bnglish,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  veraing,  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live.  But 
much  latelier,  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  jQivonred  to  resort, 
perceiving  that  some  trffles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or 
thereabout  (for  the  manner  is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  hia  wit  and 
reading  there),  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  fi>r ;  and  other  things 
which  I  had  shifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences,  to  patdhiq>  among  them, 
were  received  with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow 
on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus  fkr  to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of 
my  friends  here  at  home ;  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew 
daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  hi 
this  life),  joined  to  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhi^  leave  something 
so  written,  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  wiUmgly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at 
once  possessed  me,  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certahi  to  write  as  men  buy  leases, 
for  three  lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had  than  to  God's 
glory,  by  the  honour  and  histniction  of  my  country. 

For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  axrive  at  the 
second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto 
followed  against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could 
unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
that  were  a  toilsome  vanity;  bnt  to  be  an  hiterpreter,  and  relator  of  the  best  and 
satM  things  among  nunc  own  dtisens,  throughout  this  island,  in  the  mother  dialect 
That  what  the  greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Borne,  or  modem  Italy,  and 
those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and 
above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine,  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad, 
though  perhaps  I  Could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my 
world,  whose  fbrtune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say,  made 
their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unakilUU  handling  of  monks  and  me* 
clianics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse,  to  give  any  certain 
account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath  lib- 
erty to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting.  Whether 
that  epic  form,  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  IHiigil  and 
Tasso  are  a  difPbse,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of 
Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  fbllowed,  which  in  them  that 
know  art  and  use  Judgment,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art.  And  lastiy, 
what  king  or  knight  before  the  conquest  might  be  chosen,  in  whom  to  lay  the  pat- 
tern of  a  Christian  hero.  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfl^y's  expedition  against  the  mfidels,  or  Be- 
lisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards,  if  to  the  instinct 
of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art  aught  may  be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  noth- 
ing adverse  hi  our  climate,  or  the  fkte  of  this  age,  it  haply  wonld  be  no  rashness, 
from  an  equal  diligence  and  hicUnation,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  onr  own  ancient 
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stories.  Or  whether  those  drunatic  conatitatloiis,  wherein  Sophodes  and  Euripides 
reign,  shall  be  ibond  more  doctrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  natimL  The  Scripture  also 
affords  ns  a  fine  pastoral  drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons, 
and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the 
majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  soL- 
enm  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seyen-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies. 
And  this  my  opinion,  the  grare  authority  of  Parens,  commenting  that  book,  is  sal- 
flcient  to  confirm.  Or  if  occasion  shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magniflc  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindams  and  Gallimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some  others 
in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most,  and  end  faulty.  But  those  frequ^t 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  ai^gur 
ment  alone,  but  in  the  Teiy  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear, 
over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incomparable.  These  abilities,  wheresoever 
they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  ofGod,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though 
most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are  of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  in- 
breed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility ;  to  allay 
the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  afifbctions  in  right  tune;  to  celebrate  in 
glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what 
he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  ago- 
nies of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  md  pious  nations,  doing 
valiantiy  through  fkith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  general  re- 
lapses of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  Qod's  true  worship. 

Lastiy,  whatM>ever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  life  which  is  called 
fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  subtieties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  fimn 
within;  all  these  things,  with  a  soUd  and  treatable  Bmoothness,  to  pamt  out  and 
describe.  Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the 
instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those,  especially  of  soft  and  delicious 
temper,  who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  ele- 
gantiy  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged 
and  difficult  indeed  And  what  a  benefit  would  this  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry, 
may  be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane  which  they  suck 
in  daUy  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who, 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem, 
the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent 
to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swal- 
lowed down,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour.  But  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  man  can  not  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body  without  some 
repeating  intermission  of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  common- 
wealth if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those  fkmous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into 
their  care  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and  brawls,  but  the 
piitTiftging  of  our  public  sports  and  festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be  not  such  as 
were  authorized  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunkenness  and  lust^  but  such  as 
may  inure  and  harden  our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill  and  per- 
formances; and  may  civilize,  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds,  by  the  learned 
and  affiible  meeting  of  frequent  academies,  and  the  procurement  of  wise  and  artful 
recitations,  sweetened  with  eloquent  and  graceful  enticements  to  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  instructing  and  bettering  the  nation  at  all 
opportunities,  that  the  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  heard  everywhere,  as  Sol-* 
omon  saith:  '  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top 
of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.'  Whether 
this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after  another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and 
Bolenm  paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  way  may  win  most 
upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both  recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  in  au- 
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thority  consult  The  thing  which  I  had  to  say  and  those  intentions  which  have  lived 
within  me  eyer  since  I  could  conceive  myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  return 
to  crave  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  Arom  me,  by  an  abortive  and  fore- 
dated  discovery.  And  the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above 
man's  to  promise;  but  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeavoured,  and 
with  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  fkr 
as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and  that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself 
from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisitorious  and  tyrannical 
duncery  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  cove- 
nant with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him 
toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised 
from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from 
the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist^  or  the  trencher-friry  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to 
be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters;  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  ^  utterance  and  knowl- 
edge, and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  flre  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select 
reading,  steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  afikhrs ;  tall  which  in 
some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refrise  not  to  sustain  this 
expectation  from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the 
best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them.  Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have 
disclosed  thus  much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest 
with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  cheerftd  and  conQdent  thoughts, 
to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  from  beholding  the  bright 
countenance  of  truth  m  the  quiet  and  still  ur  of  deUghtfrd  studies,  to  come  into  the 
dUn  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seemmg  bulk,  and  there  be  fidn  to 
club  quotations  with  men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who 
when  they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their  horse-load  of  citations  and 
fothers  at  your  door,  with  a  raphsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there, 
you  may  take  off  thehr  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work  is  done,  and  episcopacy,  as 
they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that  can  distinguish 
learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can 
be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 


tttluxt  fjrt  tfttttutq-lnnut 


SDMXmD    WALLBB— SAHUKL    BUTLER— HBRBT    YAUOHAir— BIE    JOHN   DEKEAM — 
WILLIAM  CHAMBEBLAYVB — ^ANSBEW   MABYELL. 

T'SA  exalted  position  which  Milton  occupies  in  English  Literature,  has  in- 
duced us  to  afbrd  to  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  examination  of  his 
genius  and  writings,  a  much  larger  space  than  we  shall  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend to  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  successors. 

Edmvitd  Walleb,  the  poet  whom  we  shall  next  notice,  was  the  son  of 
John  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  large  estates,  and  Anne,  sister  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hampden.  He  was  bom  at  OoleshiU,  Hertfordshire,  in  1605,  and  re- 
ceived his  education,  preparatory  for  the  university,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Beverend  Mr.  Dobson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Great  Wycombe. 
He  early  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  about 
three  years,  and  then  left  without  taking  his  degree,  being  elected,  when  he 
had  scarcely  attained  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  to  a  seat  in  the  last 
parliament  of  King  James  the  First  Bjs  &ther,  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  in&ncy  of  the  future  poet,  had  left  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  ample  fortune  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  through  the 
means  of  his  wealth,  Waller  found  easy  access  to  femiliar  intercourse  with 
the  court  and  the  nobility  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  he  entered  parliament,  and  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
published  his  first  poem ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married  a  rich 
heiress  of  London,  whom,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  within  the 
following  year.  He  then  became  a  suitor  to  Lady  Dorathea  Sidney,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  to  tbis  proud  and  peerless  fisdr  one, 
he  dedicated  the  better  portion  of  his  poetry,  making  the  groves  of  Pens- 
liunt  echo  to  the  praises  of  his  Sacharissa.  Lady  Dorothea,  however,  was 
inexorable,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  It  is  said 
that,  meeting  her  many  years  after,  when  she  was  fiu*  advanced  in  life,  the 
lady  asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her.  '  When 
you  are  as  young,  madam,  and  as  handsome  as  you  were  then,'  rephed  the 
ungaUant  poet    This  incident  is  the  more  important,  as  it  aflbrds  a  key  to 
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Waller's  whole  character.  He  was  easy,  witty,  and  aooomplished,  but  cold 
and  selfish  in  the  extreme ;  and  entirely  destitute  of  both  high  principle  and 
deep  feeling. 

In  parliament  Waller  was  either  a  friend  or  opponent  of  the  royal  party, 
as  his  own  interest  seemed  to  require,  and  throughout  his  long  life  the  same 
want  of  principle  prerailed.  He,  at  one  period  of  his  parliamentary  career, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the  popular  side,  and  was  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  against  Judge  Crawley  for  his  opinion  in  favor  of  levy- 
ing ship-money.  His  speech  on  delivering  the  impeachment,  was  printed, 
and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  sold  in  one  day.  Shortly  afterward,  how- 
ever, he  joined  in  a  plot  to  surprise  the  city  militia,  and  let  the  king's  forces 
into  the  city  of  London,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  His  conduct 
upon  this  occasion  was  mean  and  abject  in  the  extreme ;  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  imprisonment,  he  went  abroad,  and  resided,  for  some  years, 
amid  much  splendor,  in  France. 

Waller  returned  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  when  Cromwell 
died  he  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  his  most  vigorous  and  impressive 
poems.  The  image  of  the  commonwealth,  though  reared  by  no  common 
hands,  soon  fell  to  pieces  under  Richard  Cromwell,  and  Waller  was  ready 
with  a  congratulatory  address  to  welcome  Charles  the  Second  to  the  crown. 
The  royal  offering  was  considered  inferior  to  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell, 
and  the  king  himself,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  admitting  the  poet  to  terms 
of  courtly  intimacy,  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  disparity  to  him.  '  Poets, 
sire,'  repUed  the  witty,  self-possessed  Waller, '  always  succeed  better  in  fiction 
than  in  truth  I' 

In  the  first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles  the  Second,  Waller  sat  for 
the  town  of  Hastings,  and  he  served  for  different  places  in  all  the  succeeding 
parliaments  of  that  reign.  At  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  in  1685, 
the  venerable  poet,  at  that  time  eighty  years  of  age,  was  elected  representa- 
tive for  a  borough  in  Cornwall.  The  mad  career  of  James,  in  seeking  to 
subvert  the  national  church  and  constitution,  was  foreseen  by  this  waiy  and 
sagacious  observer :  ^  he  will  be  lefl;,'  said  he,  ^  like  a  whale  upon  the  strand.,' 
Feeling  his  long-protracted  life  drawing  to  a  dose.  Waller  purchased  a  small 
property  at  Coleshill,  remarking  that, '  he  would  be  glad  to  die  like  the  stag, 
where  he  was  roused.'  His  desire  was  not,  however,  gratified,  as  he  died  at 
Beaconsfield,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1687,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place,  where  a  monument  was  afterward  erected  to  hii 
memory. 

The  poems  of  Waller  have  all  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  modem 
verse,  and  hence  a  high  rank  has  been  assigned  to  him  as  one  of  the  first 
reformers  and  improvers  of  our  versification.  One  cause  of  his  refinement 
was,  doubtless,  his  early  and  £uniliar  intercourse  with  the  court  and  nobility, 
and  the  bright  conversational  nature  of  most  of  his  productions.  He  wrote 
for  the  world  of  fashion  and  taste — consigning 
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The  noon  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  ahade ; 

and  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain  till  just  before  the  dose  of  his  long  and 
eventful  life.  The  first  collection  of  his  poems  was  made  by  himself  and 
published  in  1664.  It  passed  through  numerous  editions  in  his  lifetime ; 
and  in  1690,  a  second  collection  was  made  of  such  pieces  as  he  had  pro- 
duced in  his  latter  years.  In  a  poetical  dedication  to  Lady  Harley,  prefixed 
to  this  edition,  and  written  by  Elijah  Fenton,  Waller  is  styled  the 

Maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse. 

This  eulo^um  seems  to  embody  the  opinion  of  Waller's  contemporarieB, 
and  it  was  afterward  confirmed  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  neither  of  whom  had, 
however,  sufficiently  studied  the  excellent  models  of  versification  furnished 
by  the  old  poets,  as  well  as  their  rich  poetical  diction.  The  playfulness  of 
his  &ncy,the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  his  good  sense,  and  uniform  ele- 
gance, rendered  him  as  popular  with  critics  as  with  the  multitude ;  while 
his  prominence  as  a  public  man  would  naturally  increase  curiosily  with  re- 
gard to  his  works.  BJs  poems  are  chiefly  short  and  incidental  effusions, 
though  toward  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  produced,  in  six  cantos,  a  more  elabo- 
rate work,  the  subject  of  which  was,  Divine  Love.  But  though  such  employ- 
ments of  his  talents  was  graceful  and  becoming  in  advanced  life,  yet  in  tlus 
new  and  higher  walk  of  the  muse,  he  did  not  succeed ;  his  feme,  therefore,, 
must  ever  rest  on  his  hgbt,  airy,  and  fjancifal  performances. 

In  the  following  selections  from  this  author,  we  have  aimed  to  illustrate 
and  sustain  the  preceding  remarks,  and  to  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  his 
style : 

GO,  LOVELY  ROSE. 

Qo,  lovely  rose  I 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  feir  she  seems  to  be. 

Ten  her,  that's  young, 

And  shmis  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That,  hadst  thou  sprang 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  unoommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  fh>m  the  light  retired; 

Bid  her  come  fbrth, 

8u£^  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir'd. 

Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fete  of  all  things  rare 
Hay  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  ahaie' 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  feir. 
21 
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BAT,  LOYELT  DBEAM. 

Say,  lovely  dreun  1  where  could'st  Uum  find 

Shades  to  counterfeit  that  ftce  1 
Colours  of  this  glorious  kind 

Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

In  heaVn  itself  thou  sure  wert  dressed 

With  that  angel-like  disguise; 
Thus  deluded,  am  I  blest, 

And  see  my  joy  with  closed  eyes. 

But,  aht  this  image  is  too  kind 

To  he  other  than  a  dream ; 
Cruel  Sacharissa's  mind 

Ne*er  put  on  that  sweet  extreme. 

Fair  dream !  If  thou  intend'st  me  grace, 

Change  that  heavenly  fkoe  of  thine ; 
Paint  despised  love  in  thy  ftce, 

And  make  it  t'  appear  like  nune. 

Pale,  wan,  snd  meagre,  let  it  look, 

With  a  pity-moving  shape, 
Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 

Of  Lethe,  or  from  graves  escape.' 

Then  to  that  matchless  nymph  appear, 

In  whose  shape  thou  shinest  so; 
Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear 

With  humble  words  express  my  woet 

Perhaps  from  greatness,  state,  and  pride, 

Thus  surprised,  she  may  fiUl; 
Sleep  does  disproportion  hide, 

And,  death  resembling,  equals  all. 

OLD  AGE  AND  DEATH. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o*er;. 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more: 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  lost 
Clouds  of  a£fbction  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptmess  which  age  descries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made: 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  etemal  home. 

Leaving  the  old  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

A  PANEGTBIC  TO  THE  LOBD  PBOTECTOB. 

While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
You  bridle  fkction,  and  our  hearts  oommaad, 
Protect  us  tnan,  ourselves,  and  from  the  fbe, 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  oonquor  too; 
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Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 
Think  themselves  injured  that  they  can  not  reign, 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  his  face, 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us  repress'd. 

Tour  drooping  country,  torn  with  dvil  hate, 
Restor'd  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state. 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  's  our  own ;  and  now  all  nations  greets 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet; 
Your  power  extends  as  ikr  as  winds  can  blow. 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heav'n,  that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law. 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe; 
In  this  conjtmction  doUi  on  Britain  smile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  I 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  ft-om  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refbge  of  mankind. 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  fbr  cur's  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 


Still  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you; 
Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene !  when,  without  noise, 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story ; 
But  living  virtue  all  achievements  past, 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Cfesar  found;  and  that  uugrateAil  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Give  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all, 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prewnt  the  fidl  ] 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword, 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord, 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new, 
To  rule  victorious  anmes,  but  by  yoal 
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Ton,  that  had  taught  them  to  snbdue  their  foes ; 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rita  compose ; 
To  erery  duty  oonld  their  minds  engage, 
ProYoke  their  courage,  and  command  tiieir  rage. 

So  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadAil  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  yonth  approach  the  haughty  beast. 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  vez'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
Tour  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite, 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 

Samubl  Butler,  the  poet  of  this  period  who  follows  Waller  in  the  order 
of  time,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  English  yeoman,  and  was  bom  at 
Stresham,  in  Worcestershire,  about  the  first  of  February,  1612.  Having 
early  discovered  an  inclination  for  learning,  his  &ther  placed  him  at  the  fi:ee 
school  of  Worcester,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  a  very  able 
master ;  and  after  there  passing  through  the  several  classes,  he  removed 
to  Cambridge,  but  in  consequence  of  his  limited  resources  was  never 
matriculated  in  the  university.  From  Cambridge,  after  a  residence  in  that 
city  of  six  or  seven  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  became  derk 
to  justice  JefiTerys  of  that  district,  with  whom  he  remained  for  several 
years,  during  which  he  passed  his  time  in  easy  and  respectable  drcomstances, 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  poetry,  history,  and,  as  an  amusement,  to  paint- 
ing. F^m  the  justice's  office,  through  the  recommendation  and  influence  of 
some  friends,  whose  £Eivor  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  had  secured,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  and  there  enjoyed  not  only  the 
advantages  of  a  good  library,  but  frequent  and  even  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  celebrated  Selden.  Thus  passed  the  years  of  BuUer's  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  so  frur  he  can  not  be  considered  as  unfortunate,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment,  as  scholars  usually  do,  in 
opportunities  hr  study  and  intellectual  improvement 

From  the  femily  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  Butier  removed  to  that  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  in  which  he  officiated  as  tutor  to  that  gentleman's  children. 
Luke  was  one  of  Cromwell's  prindpal  officers,  and  was  probably  marked,  to 
an  unusual  degree,  by  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  his  .party.  The  situa- 
tion could  not  have  been  a  very  agreeable  one  to  a  man  whose  disposition 
was  so  much  inclined  toward  wit  and  humor,  even  though  those  qualities 
had  not  made  their  possessor  a  royalist,  which,  in  such  an  age,  they  could 
scarcely  M  to  do.  Daily  exposed  to  association  with  persons  whose 
character,  from  contrast  witii  his  own,  he  could  not  but  loathe,  it  is  not  sur- 
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prising  that  his  xniise,  wMch  bad  now  become  mature,  sbould  bave  con- 
ceived the  design  of  a  general  satire  on  the  sectarian  party.  The  matcbless 
fiction  of  Cervantes  supplied  bim  witb  a  model,  in  wbicb  be  bad  only  to  sub- 
stitute tbe  extravagances  of  a  pobtical  and  religious  fanatidsm  for  tbose  of 
cbivalry.  Luke  bimself  is  understood  to  be  exhibited  in  Sir  Hudibras,  and 
ibr  this  Butler  bas  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality ;  but 
as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  drcumstances  attending  their  separation, 
this  is  a  question  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  dedde. 

The  'Restoration'  faintiy  lighted  up  Butier's  future  path  with  hope.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbuiy,  President  of  the  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  when  the  wardenship  of  the  Marshes  was  revived,  the  earl 
made  his  secretary  steward  of  Ludlow  Castie.  The  poet,  now  fifty  years  of 
age,  seemed  to  add  to  bis  security  for  the  future  by  marrying  a  widow 
named  Herbert,  who  was  of  good  femily,  and  possessed  a  very  considerable 
fortime ;  but  this  prospect  proved  delusive,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  parties  with  whom  the  lady's  fortune  was  invested. 

Butier  is  supposed  to  have  conmienced  his  SudibraSj  the  burlesque  poem 
upon  which  bis  reputation  exclusively  rests,  before  he  left  the  &mily  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  but  the  first  part  of  that  extraordinary  work  was  not  published 
until  1663.  Its  popularity  immediately  became  extraordinary.  Its  wit,  so 
appropriate  to  the  taste  of  that  period,  and  the  breadth  of  the  satiric  pictures 
which  it  presented,  each  of  which  had  hundreds  of  prototypes  witiiin  the 
recollection  of  aU  men  then  living,  could  not  ML  to  give  it  extensive  currency. 
By  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  an  accomplished  firiend  of  letters,  it  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  court;  and  the  king  was  afterward  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  many  of  its  most  pointed  passages.  In  1664,  the  second  part  was 
presented  to  the  public;  and  the  third  and  last  part  appeared  in  1678. 
But  though  the  poet  and  his  work  were  the  praise  of  all  ranks,  fi*om  royalty 
down  to  the  common  laborer,  yet  be  was  himself  Httie  benefited  by  it 
What  emoluments  be  derived  from  his  stewardship,  or  whether  be  derived 
any  emoluments  from  it  at  all,  is  entirely  imcertain ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth  that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  needy  and  struggling  cir- 
cunostances,  in  London.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  promised  him  a  place  at 
court,  but  he  never  obtained  it ;  and  tbe  king  presented  him  with  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  that  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debts  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  time.  Such  are  the  circumstances  which  chequered  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  tbe  most  brilliant  comic  genius  that  England 
ever,  perhaps,  produced.  Butier  died  in  an  obscure  street  near  Covent 
Garden,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1680,  and  was  privately  buried  in 
an  adjacent  diurchyard,  at  the  expense,  of  a  Mr.  Longueville. 

'  Hudibras'  is  a  cavalier  burlesque  of  the  extravagant  ideas  and  rigid  man- 
ners of  the  Puritans  of  the  civil  war  and  conomonwealtL  It  is  a  production 
of  matchless  wit  and  iancy ;  but  the  construction  of  the  story,  and  the  delin- 
eation of  the  characters,  have  often  been  praised  far  beyond  their  merit  In 
these  particulars  it  has  very  slender  claims  to  originality.    Cervantes  is  evi- 
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dently  the  model  wbich  Butler  Ibllawed ;  and  Hndibns  is  Don  QuixoCe 
turned  puritan.  He  has  exchanged  the  helmet  of  Malbrino  for  the  dose  cap 
of  Geneva.  Instead  of  encountering  giants  and  enchanters,  lie  wages  war 
with  papists  and  prelatists.  Instead  of  couching  his  Umce  at  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, he  mounts  the  pulpit,  and  harangues  the  '  long-eaied'  multitude. 
He  is  not  quite  so  unsophisticated  a  lunatic  as  Quixote.  When  his  own 
interest  is  concerned,  his  apprehension  becomes  wonderfully  keen.  Kalpho, 
also,  is  but  a  conventical  edition  of  Sancho ;  but  that  Butler  should  have 
fiiiled  in  copying  from  such  models  as  these,  is  not  at  all  surpiising.  The 
work  in  which  tlie  adventures  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mandia  are  recorded,  is, 
perhaps,  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  work  of  human  genius  could  be  made :  it 
is  matchless  and  inimitable. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  genius,  and  yet  be  in- 
ferior to  Cervantes ;  and  such  is  Butler.  The  poem  of  the  latter  can  not  be 
expected  to  be  so  fiisdnating  as  the  work  of  the  former,  for  its  subject  is  fiir 
more  repulsive.  The  S^night^s  greatest  weaknesses  are  amiable,  and  of  vices 
he  has  none.  We  sympathize  in  all  his  misfortunes,  and  almost  wish  him 
success  in  his  wildest  enterprises.  We  can  hardly  help  quarrelling  with  the 
windmills  for  resisting  his  attack ;  and  feel  inclined  to  tilt  a  lance  in  support 
of  his  chivalrous  assault  upon  the  flock  of  sheep.  Butler  certainly  might 
have  made  the  flEtnaticism  of  Hudibras  more  amiable,  and  more  sincere, 
without  at  all  weakening  dther  the  truth  or  the  comic  force  of  the  picture. 
As  it  is,  we  rather  turn  from  it  with  disgust,  than  gaze  upon  it  with  admi- 
ration. These  observations,  however,  apply  only  to  our  author's  delineation 
of  character,  and  not  to  the  fine  touches  of  satire,  and  to  the  keen  and  pro- 
found observations  on  morals  and  manners,  in  which  his  work  is  so  remark- 
ably rich.  Butler^s  genius  was  eminently  didactic  He  was  not  an  invent- 
or, but  an  observer.  His  satire  is  keen  and  caustic ;  his  wit  brilliant  and 
delightful.  His  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sdences  appears  to  have  been 
both  extensive  and  profound ;  and  he  has  brought  a  wonderful  variety  of 
attainment  and  research  to  the  embellishment  of  his  poem.  He  has  also 
enriched  it  vrith  many  beauties  of  thought  and  diction,  which  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  its  general  ludicrous  cast  and  character.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
can  be  finer  than  the  following  lines : — 

The  moon  put  off  her  vail  of  light 
Which  hides  her  by  the  day  from  sight: 
Mysterious  vail !  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade. 

This  passage,  besides  being  poetically  beautiful,  is  philosophically  true — 
the  rays  of  the  sun  causing  us  to  see  the  moon  by  night,  and  preventing  us 
from  seeing  it  during  the  day.  Without,  however,  pausing  to  introduce  hi- 
ther  instances  of  this  peculiar  trait  of  the  author's  genius,  we  shall  dose  this 
notice  by  exhibiting  the  personal  appearance,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Hudibras  himself: — 
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THE  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

HiB  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  facej 

In  cat  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sadden  Yiew  it  would  beguile; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 

The  nether,  orange,  mix*d  with  gray. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns; 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  age  of  government ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made. 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue ; 

Though  it  contributed  its  own  fkU, 

To  wait  upon  the  public  down&Il ; 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe, 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier; 

'Twas  bound  to  sufibr  persecution 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution; 

T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn. 

Still  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn; 

With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 

Revil'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd ; 

Bfaugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 

'Twas  to  submit  to  fktal  steel, 

And  &11,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  &tal  sisters 

Bid  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never, 

In  lifb  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof; 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen; 
To  old  king  Harry  so  well-known, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own; 
Though  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  cheese, 
And  &t  black  puddhigs,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  hi  blood; 
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For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 

To  cany  Tictaal  in  his  hose, 

That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 

Th'  ammunition  to  surprise; 

And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 

The  <»ie  or  t'  other  magazine, 

They  stoutly  on  defence  on  't  stood 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood; 

And  till  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out, 

Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt; 

And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think, 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast, 

And,  regions  desolate  they  passed, 

When  belly-timber  above  ground, 

Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found. 

Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 

Of  their  provision  on  record; 

Which  made  some  confldentiy  write 

They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight 

'Tis  fidse;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 

Bound  table  like  a  fiuthingal; 

On  which,  with  shirt  puff'd  out  behind. 

And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  din'd ; 

Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose. 

But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 

In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 

As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat; 

When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons, 

They  took  their  breakfksts  or  their  luncheons. 

But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 

We  should  foiget  where  we  digress'd, 

As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 

We  leave  it^  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side. 
Near  lus  undaunted  heart,  was  tied, 
Unth  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both; 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 
To  whom  he  bore  so  ibll  a  grutch. 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  nurty, 
And  ate  uito  itself,  for  lack 
Of  some  body  to  hew  and  hack: 
The  peacefU  scabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handM 
It  had  devoured,  it  was  so  manful. 
And  so  much  scom'd  to  lurk  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  fiice. 
In  many  desperate  attempts 
Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 
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It  had  appeared  with  ooarage  bolder 
Than  Seijeant  Bum  invadiDg  ahonlder: 
Oft  had  it  ta'en  poflseasion, 
And  piiflonen  too,  or  made  them  nm. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  bat  little  for  his  age; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfii  upon  knights-errant  do: 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  dnidging: 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenches,  or  chip  bread; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse  trap,  would  not  care : 
'Twould  make  dean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Bet  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth: 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer, 
Where  this  and  more  It  did  endure, 
But  left  the  trade  as  many  more 
Hare  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high 

And  men  foil  out,  they  knew  not  why : 

When  hard  words.  Jealousies,  and  feazs, 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drank, 

For  Dame  Beligion  as  for  punk; 

Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 

Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore : 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 

With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick: 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivaliy ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Bight-worshipftd  on  shoulder  blade  : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant^ 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant: 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  on  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  as  swaddle: 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 
And  styrd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats  of  amphibious  nature. 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other: 
But  howBoe'er  they  make  a  pother, 
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The  dsflTrenoe  was  to  miD,  hit  hniii 
Oatweigh'd  his  nge  hat  half  a  grmin : 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  kiia?es  do  work  with,  called  a  fool. 
For  't  haa  heen  held  by  maqy,  that 
M  MontaigiDe,  playii^  with  hii  cat^ 
CompUins  she  thooglit  him  hut  ao  ais, 
Much  more  ahe  would  Sir  Hndibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  TaUant  knight 
To  an  his  chaUenges  did  write.) 
Bat  they  're  mistakm  very  mach; 
Tis  plain  enoa^  he  was  no  sach : 
We  grants  althoog^  he  had  mach  wit^ 
He  was  reiy  shy  of  osing  it; 
A3  being  loath  to  wear  it  oat, 
And,  therefore,  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unleas  on  bolydays  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  sqoeak; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile, 
Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  nerer  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted, 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twizt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confhte ; 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man  's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination: 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
r  the  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why, 
And  toll  what  rules  he  did  it  by : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk; 
For  an  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
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But)  when  he  pleas'd  to  show  %  his  speech 

In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect: 

It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 

Of  patch'd  and  piebald  lang^uages; 

'T  was  EngUsh  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. , 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

This  he  as  rolubly  would  vent 

As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent; 

And  truly  to  support  that  charge, 

He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large: 

For  he  would  coin  or  counterfeit 

New  words  with  little  or  no  wit: 

Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on: 

And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 

The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em ; 

That  had  the  orator,  who  once 

Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble-stones 

When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phrsa, 

He  would  have  us'd  no  other  ways. 


RELIGION  OP  HUBIBRAS. 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit. 
*T  was  Presbyterian  true  blue; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints— whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
InfkUible  artillery; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly  thorough  reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended; 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies; 
In  fkUing  out  with  that  or  this, 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss; 
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More  peeTish,  cross,  and  splenetic, 
Thftn  dog  distraught  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holyday 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Componnd  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 
As  if  they  worshiped  God  for  spite ; 
The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for ; 
Free  will  they  one  way  disavow, 
Another  nothing  else  allow; 
All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin ; 
Bather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly; 
Quarrel  with  minc'd-pies,  and  disputtge 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plnm-porridge ; 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 
And  blaspheme  cnstard  through  the  nose. 
••       Th'  apostles  of  tliis  fierce  religion. 
Like  Mahomet,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 
To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 
Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd. 
As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 
Had  got  th'  adrowson  of  his  conscience. 

As  conspicuous  as  is  Butler's  wit  in  his  poetry,  it  shines  "with  no  less 
brilliancy  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  the  manuscriptB  of  which  were  left,  at 
his  death,  with  his  Mend  Longueville,  but  were  not  presented  to  the  public 
in  printed  form,  until  1V59.  The  most  interesting  of  these  works,  is  the 
one  from  which  we  select  the  following  extract  It  is  entitled  Charo/cters; 
and  it  closely  resembles,  in  style,  those  of  Overbuiy,  Earle,  and  HalL 

A  SMALL  POET 

Is  one  that  would  fkhi  make  himself  that  which  nature  never  meant  him ;  like  a 
iknatic  that  inspkes  himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of 
small  poetiy,  with  a  rery  small  stock,  and  no  credit  He  beHeves  it  is  invention 
enough  to  find  out  other  men's  wit;  and  whatsoever  Me  lights  upon,  either  in  books 
or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.  This  he  puts  together  so  untowardly, 
that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  by  the  swelling  disproportion  of 
the  Joints.  Tou  may  know  his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as-  those  that  have  money  but  seldom,  are  always  shaking  their 
pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  something  that 
will  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  perpetual  talker,  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom 
of  his  discourse  that  he  came  lightly  by  it^  as  thieves  spend  freely  what  they  get 
He  is  like  an  Italian  thief,  that  nerer  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  disooveiy; 
so  sure  is  he  to  ay  down  the  man  ftx>m  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of 
wit  may  pass  unsuspected.  He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  men's  vrits,  as  if 
they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own;  and  cries  down  all  they  do,  as  if  they 
were  encroachments  upon  hiuL  He  takes  jests  from  the  owners  and  breaks  them, 
as  Justices  do  fUse  weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.    When  he  meets  with  any 
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thing  that  is  very  good,  he  chaogeB  it  into  small  money,  like  three  groats  for  a  shil- 
ling, to  serve  several  occasions.  He  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  things  in  mo- 
tion, and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his 
mark.  As  for  epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the  sense. 
Such  matches  are  nnlawftil,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet;  and  there- 
fore all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  will  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a 
maimed  verse  that  wants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then 
into  the  bargahi,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  For  simili- 
tudes, he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  fbr  as  ladies  wear  black  patches 
to  make  their  complexion  seem  fkirer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more 
obscure  than  the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
clearer  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  set  off  with  contraries.  He  has  found 
out  a  new  sort  of  poetical  Qeorgics— a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like  clover-grass  on  barren 
subjects,  which  would  yield  nothing  before.  This  is  very  usefVd  for  the  times, 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  fbr  invention.  He  will  take  three 
grains  of  wit,  like  the  elixir,  and,  prqjecting  it  upon  the  iron  age,  turn  it  imme- 
diately into  gold.  All  the  business  of  mankind  has  presently  vanished,  the  whole 
world  has  kept  holyday;  there  has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  wo- 
men but  nymphs  and  shepherdesses :  trees  have  borne  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed 
plum-porridge.  When  he  writes,  he  conunonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines  by  the 
rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers  do  calves  by  the  tail.  For  when  he 
has  made  one  line  which  is  easy  enough,  and  has  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word 
that  will  but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron  upon 
an  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.  There  is  no  art  in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms 
as  poetry ;  a  whole  dictionary  is  scarcely  able  to  contain  them ;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  be- 
come a  term  of  art  in  poetry.  By  this  means,  small  poets  have  such  a  stock  of  able 
hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryades,  hamadryades,  aonides,  fauni,  nymphte,  qyl- 
vani,  &c.,  that  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the 
same  kind,  as  may  serve  to  f\imish  all  the  new  inventions  and  '  thorough  reforma- 
tions' that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's  great  year. 

From  Waller  and  Butler  we  pass  to  notice  Yaughan,  Denlianiy  Chamber- 
bjme,  and  Maryell,  with  the  last  of  whom  our  present  remarks  will  dose. 

Hbkrt  Vaughan  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Usk,  in  Brecknock- 
shire,  m  1614,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  nniyemity  of 
Oxford.  Bjs  parents  designed  him  for  the  legal  profession,  but  after  he 
had  completed  his  collegiate  studies  he  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to 
medicine.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  London,  and  after,  there  perfecfr 
ing  himself  in  the  heahng  art,  he  retired,  at  the  commencement  of  tiiie  dvil 
wars,  to  his  home,  and  there,  for  many  years,  practiced  as  a  physician,  with 
very  considerable  success.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  he  devoted  to  the 
muses ;  and  in  1651,  he  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  evin- 
dng  considerable  strength  and  originality  of  thought  and  copious  imagery, 
though  tinged  with  &  gloomy  sectarianism,  and  maned  by  crabbed  rhymes. 
But  Campbell  scarcely  does  justice  to  him  when  he  styles  him  'one 
of  the  harshest  even,  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school  of  conceit,'  though 
he  admits  that  he  has  ^some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our  eye 
amid  hia  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers  on  a  barren  heatL' 
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In  hk  latter  days  Vangfaan  became  deeply  serioiB  and  devout,  and  pub- 
lished a  Tolmne  of  refigious  poems,  containing  his  happiest  ^Saaaos,  As  a 
sacred  poet  he  evinceB  an  intensity  of  feehng  inferior  only  to  Oaahaw. 
From  these  poems  we  sdect  the  following  specimens : — 

£ABLY  BISINa  AND  PBATEB. 

When  fint  thy  eyes  lUTail,  g;iTe  thy  soul  kare 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  bat  foienm 

The  sphiVB  duty:  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  then*  Ood,  as  flowers  do  to  the  snn; 

Qm  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  ke^ 

His  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Tet  never  sleep  the  sim  up;  prayer  shoold 
Dawn  with  the  day:  there  are  set  awAd  boors 
'Twist  heaven  and  ns ;  the  manna  wss  not  good 
After  snn-risiDg;  tu  day  soUies  flowers: 
Rise  to  prevent  the  son;  sleep  doth  shi  glut 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  worid's  is  shut 

Walk  with  thy  feUow-creatares ;  note  the  bosh 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  ^>riiig 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn;  each  bosh 
And  oak  doth  know  I  AM.    Canst  thou  not  siog ! 
0  leave  thy  cares  and  follies !    Go  this  way 
And  thon  art  sore  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 
.Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  nnto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevailed  by  wrestling  ere  the  sxm  did  shine; 
Ponr  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries;  the  first,  the  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  lift,  lights  trath, 
Is  styled  their  star;  the  stone  and  hidden  food: 
Three  blesshigs  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move— they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world  's  up,  and  every  swaim  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  day ; 
Dispatch  necessities;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may; 
Tet  keep  those  cares  without  thee;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  pari 

THE  BAINBOW. 

Stall  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  dight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bnght  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  bumish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  desciy : 
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When  Zenh,  Nahor,  Hanm,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  yonthftal  world's  gray  ftthen,  hi  one  knot 
Did  with  hiventiye  looks  watch  eyery  hour 
For  thy  new  light  and  trembled  at  each  shower! 
When  thon  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair; 
Forms  tnm  to  mnsic,  clonds  to  smiles  and  air; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  poors 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  otu^ct  of  his  eye  I 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distinct,  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him, 
Who  looks  upon  thee  fh>m  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 

Vaughan  wrote  some  pieces  in  prose  also,  but  they  are  such  as  not  to 
require  any  particular  notice.  He  died  in  his  native  plaoe»  in  1695,  and 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  bis  age. 

John  Dshham  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  Denbam,  knigbt,  of  Little 
Horseley,  in  Essex,  and  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  1615.  His  fiitber, 
at  the  time  of  the  future  poet's  birth,  was  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  of 
beland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  that  kingdom ;  but  being 
created,  in  1617,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  of  England,  he  removed 
to  London,  and  in  that  dty  young  Denham  pursued  his  preparatory  col- 
legiate studies.  In  1631,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman 
commoner ;  '  but  bemg  looked  upon,'  says  Wood, '  as  a  slow  and  dreaming 
yotmg  man  by  bis  seniors  and  contemporaries,  and  given  more  to  cards  and 
dice  than  his  study,  they  could  never  then  imagine  that  he  could  ever  enrich 
the  world  with  his  fimcy  or  issue  of  his  brain,  as  he  afterward  did.' 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  auspices,  Denham,  at  the  expmi- 
tion  of  three  years,  took  his  master's  d^ree,  immediately  after  which  be 
repaired  to  London,  and  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law.  Sur- 
rounded now  with  new  fiudlities  for  indulging  his  fovorite  vice,  be  devoted, 
to  gaming,  his  entire  lame,  and  all  the  revenues  that  he  could  conmiand ; 
and  intelligence  of  his  evil  habits  finally  reaching  the  ear  of  his  father,  the 
knight  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he  did  not  immediately  relinquish  his 
vicious  practices.  Artfully,  or  sincerely,  Denham,  upon  this  occasion,  pro- 
duced his  fine  Essay  upon  Gaminffj  which  be  presented  to  his  fiither  as  an 
evidence  of  bis  reformation.  But  upon  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman, 
which  soon  after  occurred,  be  again  returned  to  the  gaming  table ;  and  his 
ioflses  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  that  the  large  fortune  which  he  had 
recently  inherited,  became  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  sensibly  impaired. 

Meantime,  with  all  his  irregularities,  Denham  was  not  idle;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  1641,  be  produced  a  tragedy  entitied  The  Sophy^  the  merits 
of  which  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  competent 
judges  of  the  dramatic  art ;  and  induce  Waller  to  observe,  that  the  author 
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^  broke  out  like  die  Inh  lebeDioii,  ihnmoan  HbamnA  atiODg^  idien  nobody 
WM  sware,  or  in  tiie  leaat  eipected  itT  Hie 'Sophy*  mns^  however,  iqKm 
critical  ezaminiition,  be  acknowledged  not  to  liBe,  in  intanne  merits  abo?e 
mediocrity.  Boon  after  the  pablicati<»  of  his  tragedy,  Denham  wm  made 
sheriff  of  Smiey,  and  govonor  of  Fainham  Castle  for  the  king;  but  not 
being  skilled  in  militaiy  affiufs,  he  rdinqvished  that  posti  and  retired  to 
Oxford,  where  his  majesty  then  held  his  eoart  At  Qxfixd,  in  1643,  he 
wrote  Cooped  $  Hill—^he  poem  npon  which  his  poetic  rqmtatian  mainly 
restfr-^'  A  poem,'  says  Dry  den,  '  which  hr  mijesty  of  at^ie,  is,  and  ev& 
will  be,  the  standard  of  good  writing.' 

In  1648,  Denham  conveyed  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  Franoe,  and  meoDr 
sequence  of  his  connecticm  with  the  royal  frmfly,  his  estate  was  8<^  dming 
his  absence,  by  order  of  Parliament ;  but  the  BestMation  revived  his  fiiDen 
dignity  and  fiMtones.  He  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  boildings,  and 
at  the  ocmmation  of  Charles  the  Second,  created  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
had  freed  himself  from  his  early  ezoesses  and  leches,  hot  an  unfixtonate 
marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which  were  also  unhappity  visited  by 
insanity.  He,  however,  sufBdently  recovered  to  recdve  the  congratulations 
of  Butler,  his  fellow  poet^  and  to  oonmiemcxate  the  recent  death  of  Cowley, 
inoneof  his  happiest  effusions.  Denham  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
1668,  and  was  buried  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  near  the  graves  of  Chancer  and  Spenser. 

*  Cooper's  Hill,'  the  poem  by  which  Sir  John  Denham  is  now  best  known, 
oonsbti  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  lines,  written  in  the  heroic 
couplet  The  deBcriptions  are  interspereed  with  sentimental  digroanona, 
suggested  by  surrounding  objects — ^the  river  Thames,  a  ruined  Abbey, 
Windsor  forest^  and  the  field  of  Runnymede.  The  view  from  Cooper's 
Hill  is  represented  to  be  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was 
more  reflective  than  desciiptiye.  Dr.  Johnson  assigns  to  this  poet  the  praise 
of  *  bang  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry,  of  whidi  the  fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  landscape, 
to  be  poetically  deBcribed,  with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may 
be  supplied  by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental  meditation.'  The  versifi- 
cation of  Denham  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing,  but  he  wanted  both 
depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  smoothness,  regularity,  and  order,  without  the  higher  attributes 
of  genius.  The  following  extract  is  from  ^  Cooper's  Hill',  and  the  feur  lines 
in  Italics  have  been  praised  by  every  critic  fi!om  Dryden  down  to  the  present 
time: — 

THE  THAMES  AND  WINDSOR  F0BE8T. 

Mine  eye,  descendiiig  from  the  hill,  surreyB 
Where  Thames  amoDg;  the  wanton  yaUeys  strays; 
Thames,  the  most  loy'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 
By  his  old  sbe,  to  his  embraces  rons, 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
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Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 
Though  with  thOee  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  grayel  gold, 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore, 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring, 
And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 
Like  mothers  which  their  infknts  overlay; 
Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 
*       Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 
The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 
But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows ; 
First  loYCS  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 
Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confln'd, 
But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  wind. 
When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateftd  shores. 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours : 
Finds  wealth  where  't  is,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants ; 
80  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange. 
While  his  fldr  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 
O,  could  1  /Una  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example^  as  U  is  my  theme! 
7%ougk  deep  yet  eUar^  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  fuU. 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountahi  hides 
Among  the  clouds:  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  common  ikte  of  all  that  's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd,  - 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  eflibrac'd, 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealtb^and  beauty  g^ves; 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  frdries,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  thehr  dames, 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames ! 
'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  also  iOrom  Denham's  Mepy^  in  which  it  will  appear, 
however,  that  the  poet  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  Shakspeare  was  buried 
on  the  banks  of  his  own  native  Avon,  not  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
that  both  he  and  Fletcher  died  long  ere  time  had  'blasted  their  bap.' 

2K 
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ON  THE  DSATH  OF  MB.  ABRAHAM  COWUST. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  monung  star, 

To  118  diflcoven  day  Arom  &r. 

His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  dissoiv'd 

Which  oar  dark  nation  long  inYolT'd; 

Bnt  he>  descending  to  the  shades, 

IhurknesB  again  the  age  invades; 

Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  rose 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows; 

The  other  three  with  his  own  flrse 

Phoshus,  the  poet's  god,  inspires : 

By  Shakspeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  lines, 

Oar  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines. 

These  poets  nesr  ofir  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansion  keep. 

They  liyed  to  see  so  many  days, 

Till  time  had  blasted  aU  their  bays; 

But  cursed  be  the  fatal  hour 

That  pluck'd  the  iUrest  sweetest  flower 

That  in  the  Muses'  garden  grew, 

And  amongst  withered  laurels  threw. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  ftme  outlive. 

To  Cowley  scaioe  did  ripeness  give. 

Old  mother  wit  and  nature  gaye 

Bhakspeare  and  Fletcher  all  they  have : 

In  Bpenser  and  in  Jonson,  art 

Of  slower  nature  got  the  start ; 

But  both  in  him  so  equal  are, 

None  knows  which  bears  the  happiest  share ; 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own; 

He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold, 

Nor  with  Ben  Johnson  did  make  bdUL 

!ro  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 

Of  poeto  and  of  orators : 

Horace  his  wit  and  Virgil's  state 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate; 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Theh:  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear: 

He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece 

Like  Jas<m  bought  the  golden  fleece ; 

To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 

Of  th'  others)  as  his  own  was  known. 

On  a  stiff  gale,  as  Flaocus  sings, 

TheTheban  swan  extends  his  wings, 

When  through  th'  ethereal  clouds  he  flies 

To  the  same  pitch  our  swan  doth  rise ; 

Old  Phidar's  heights  by  him  are  reach'd, 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  stretoh'di 

His  ftncy  and  his  Judgment  such. 

Each  to  th'  other  seem'd  too  much ; 

His  serere  judgment  giving  law, 

His  modest  fimcy  kept  in  awe. 
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Contemporary  with  Denhain  was  the  comparaiively  unknown  poet, 
ChamberhiTne — ^an  author  whose  genius  was  imbued  wtdi  a  depth  of  po- 
etical spirit  to  which  the  former  was  an  entire  stranger,  Denham  oould 
reason  fluently  in  verse,  without  any  glaring  faults  of  style ;  but  such  a  de- 
scription of  a  summer  morning  as  the  following,  from  Chamberlayne,  was 
altogether  beyond  his  powers : — 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  yirgin  blush, 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  soil'd  the  earth's  tmsell'd  robe. 

How  fVill  of  hearen  this  solitude  appears, 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain ; 

Who  firom  his  hard  but  peacefhl  bed  roused  up, 

In  'b  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  ftdl  quire  qf  feather'd  choristers, 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air! 

Here  nature  in  her  unaffected  dress 

Plaited  with  valleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  fring'd  with  woods, 

Site  lovely  in  her  native  russet. 

William  Chahberlatne  was  bom  at  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire,  in  1619. 
Of  his  family,  and  of  his  early  education,  nothing  is  now  definitely  known. 
He  studied  the  medical  profession,  and  afterward  practiced  as  a  phpidan  in 
his  native  place ;  but  he  appears  to  have  wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the 
lancet,  as  he  was  present,  and  took  part  with  the  royalists,  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Newbury.  His  circumstances,  like  those  of  Vaughan,  seem  to  have 
been,  during  his  whole  life,  far  from  flourishing ;  and  he  bitterly  complains 
that  his  continuous  poverty  debarred  him  from  the  society  of  the  congenial 
wits  of  the  a^e.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  toils  of  his 
laborious  profession,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1688,  the  memorable  year 
that  witnessed  the  downfall  of  James  the  Second. 

The  principal  works  of  Chamberlayne  are  Lovers  Victory^  a  tragic-comedy, 
published  in  1658  ;  and  Pharownidaj  a  fferaic  Poem,  which  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  that 
of  'Pharonnida,'  partly  in  Sicily  and  partly  in  Greece.  With  no  court  con- 
nection, no  lighter  witty  copies  of  verses  to  float  him  into  popularity,  relying 
solely  on  his  too  long  and  comparatively  unattractive  works — ^to  appreciate 
which,  through  all  the  windings  of  romantic  love,  plots,  escapes,  and  adven- 
tures, more  time  is  required  than  the  author's  busy  age  could  aflford — we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  Chamberlayne  was  an  unsuccessful  poet.  His 
works  were,  indeed,  almost  entirely  forgotten,  till  Campbell,  in  his  *  Specimens 
of  the  Poets,'  published  in  1819,  by  quoting  largely  from  *  Pharonnida,'  and 
pointing  out  the  *  rich  breadth  and  variety  of  its  scenes,'  and  the  power  and 
pathos  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  attention  to  the  passion,  the 
imagery,  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  the  tenderness  of  description,  which 
lay,  'like  metals  in  the  mine'  in  the  neglected  volume  of  this  author.  We 
do  not,  however,  think  that  the  works  of  Chamberlayne  can  ever  be  popular; 
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for  though  his  genius  is  of  a  very  high  order,  his  beauties  are  constantly 
marred  by  infelicities  of  execution.  But  fine  passages,  like  the  description 
of  morning  already  quoted,  and  that  which  follows,  abound  in  every  part  of 
huj  works : — 


Where  eyery  bough 


Maintained  a  feather'd  chorister  to  sing 
Soft  panegyrics,  and  the  rude  wings  bring 
Into  a  mnrmuring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 
Mom  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  balm, 
With  an  intent  before  the  next  sun's  birth, 
To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  cleft  earth 
Beceiy'd  flrom  last  day's  beams. 

Of  vir^  purity,  he  says,  with  singular  beauty  of  expression — 
The  morning  pearls, 


Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  sun 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat. 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of '  Pharonnida,'  the  beauties  of  morning,  of 
which,  like  Milton,  he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond,  are  thus  sweetlv 
touched  oflF — 


The  glad  birds  had  sung 


A  lullaby  to-night,  the  lark  was  fled, 

On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  de?ry  bed 

To  ftn  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

We  shall  close  these  brief  extracts  with  the  following  finely  executed  de- 
scription of  a  dream : — 


A  strong  prophetic  dream, 


Diverting  by  enigmas  nature's  stream, 

Long  hovering  through  the  portals  of  her  mind 

On  vain  fkntastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 

The  glimmerings  of  obstructed  reason,  by 

A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 

Led  into  supernatural  light,  whose  rays 

As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  days 

Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 

Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 

Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all  . 

Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  origfaial 

In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate),  a  fit 

Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 

Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 

This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  where 

Fix'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  world, 

The  heart  o'  th'  microcosm,  about  which  is  hurl'd 

The  spangled  curtams  of  the  sky,  within 

Whose  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 

Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  relj 

The  pond'roos  burdens  of  mortalily.  * 
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An  adamantine  world  she  sees,  more  pure, 
More  glorious  far  than  this— flram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  doomsday's  darts. 

This  passage  so  strikingly  resembles  the  splendid  opening  lines  of  Dry- 
den's  Beligio  Laid,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  must  have  suggested 
them. 

Andrbw  Marvell,  the  assistant  of  Milton  as  Latin  secretary  under  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at 
Kingston,  upon  Hull,  where  his  father  officiated,  in  1620.  He  early  evinced 
great  aptness  for  learning,  and  such  was  his  proficiency  in  his  studies  that 
before  he  reached  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  into  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.  Some  monks,  however,  of  the  Jesuit  order,  who 
resided  near  the  university,  prevailed  upon  him  to  relmquish  his  studies  and 
repair  to  London,  where  they  placed  him,  as  a  clerk,  in  a  bookstore.  Here 
his  father  foimd  him,  and  having  convinced  him  of  his  error,  easily  per- 
suaded him  to  return  to  Cambridge  and  resume  his  studies. 

In  1638,  Marvell  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  excellent  father,  who  was  un- 
fortunately drowned,  while  crossmg  the  Humber,  in  attendance  upon  the 
daughter  of  an  intimate  female  friend,  to  her  marriage  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  lady,  thus  rendered  childless,  sent  for  young  Marvell,  and  in  order  to 
render  him  all  the  return  in  her  power  for  his  sad  bereavement,  conferred 
upon  him  a  very  considerable  fortime.  Possessed  thus  of  ample  means  for 
the  purpose,  he  resolved  to  enlarge  his  information  by  foreign  travel ;  and 
he  accordingly  visited,  in  succession,  all  the  poHte  countries  of  the  continent. 
At  Rome  he  passed  some  time  in  dose  and  severe  study,  and  thence  went 
to  Constantinople,  as  secretary  to  the  English  embassy  at  that  court 

MarveU's  expenses  abroad  had  drawn  so  very  considerably  upon  his 
fortune,  that,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1653,  he  accepted  the  situation 
of  tutor  in  languages  to  the  daughter  of  General  Fair^ ;  and  four  years 
after  he  became  assistant  to  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary  of  state,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  that  great  poet  himselfl  Shortly  before  the  Resto- 
ration, Marvell  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  his  native  city ;  and 
though  not  like  Waller,  an  eloquent  speaker,  yet  his  consistency  and  integ- 
rity caused  him  to  be  highly  esteemed  and  greatly  respected.  *  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  last  English  member  of,  parliament  who  was  remu- 
nerated by  his  constituents  for  his  services  in  the  house.  Charles  the 
Second  delighted  in  his  society,  and  believing  that  every  man  had  his  pric^, 
he  resolved  to  win  Marvell  over  to  his  interest  Wi^  this  view  he  sent  his 
treasurer,  Lord  Danby,  to  wait  upon  him,  with  an  offer  of  a  place  at  court, 
and  an  immediate  present  of  a  thousand  pounds.  But  the  inflexible  patriot 
resisted  his  offers,  and  it  is  said  humorously  illustrated  his  independence  by 
calling  his  servant  to  witness  that  he  had  dined  for  three  days  successively 
on  a  shoulder  of  mutton !     Marvell  preserved  his  integrity  to  the  last,  and 
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till  his  death,  continued  to  satirize,  with  great  wit  and  pungencj,  the  profli- 
gacy and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1678,  without  any  previous  illness  or  visible  decay,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  report  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  town  of  Hull  voted  an  appropri- 
ate sum  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  but  the  court  interfered,  and 
forbade  the  votive  tribute. 

As  an  author,  Marvell's  reputation  rested,  in  his  day,  much  more  upon  his 
prose  than  upon  his  poetry.  As  his  prosaic  works  were,  however,  chiefly 
written  for  tenaporary  purposes,  they  have  passed  out  of  mind  with  the  dr- 
cumstances  that  produced  theoL  In  1672,  he  attacked  the  future  Bishop 
Parker,  in  a  piece  entitled  The  Rehearsal  Transposed,  and  with  great  force 
of  argument  vindicated  the  fair  feme  of  Milton,  who  he  says,  ^  was  and  is  a 
man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharpness  of  wit  as  any  man  hving.'  One  of 
Marvell's  treatises,  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Oovemment  in  England,  was  considered  so  formidable  that  a  reward  was 
q^ered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  and  printer.  Among  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first  traces  of  that  vein  of  sportive  humor  and  raillery  on  nationai 
manners  and  absurdities,  which  was  afterward  carried  to  perfection  by  Ad- 
dison, Steele,  and  others,  may  be  found  in  MarvelL  He  wrote  with  great 
liveliness,  point  and  vigor,  though  he  was  often  too  coarse  and  p^isoiud. 
His  poetry  is  easy  and  elegant,  rather  than  elevated  and  forcible :  it  was  an 
embellishment  to  his  character  of  patriot  and  controversialist,  but  not  a  ^sub- 
stantive ground  of  honor  and  distinction.'  Yet  none  but  a  good  and  ami- 
able man  could  have  written  verses  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos  as  the 
following : — 

THE  EMIGRANTS  IN  BERMUDAS. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  th'  oceaii*8  bosom  onespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  alon^ 
The  list'mng  winds  received  their  song. 
'  What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  for  kinder  than  our  own  7 
Where  He  the  huge  sea  monsters  racks, 
That  left  the  deep  upon  theh-  backs; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates,  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing. 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  ah*. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  fbet 
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Bat  apples,  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars,  chosen  by  his  hand. 
From  Lebanon  he  stores  the  land; 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar, 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Qospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast; 
And  i^  these  rocks  for  us  did  fVame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh  let  our  Toice  his  praise  exalt, 
Till  we  arrive  at  Heaven's  vault, 
Which  then  perhaps  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mezic  bay.' 
Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  cheerAil  note, 
And  all  the  way  to  guide  their  chime 
With  fUling  oars  they  kept  the  tune. 


Xnhxt  tjie  €mtu\\i'€^\xl 


ABBAHAM  00WLE7 — ^THOBCAS   STARLET — THE   DUCHESS   OF   KEWCASTLE — 
KATHEBIKE  FHILIF8 — CHAELES  COTTON — JOHN  DBTDEN. 

TTTTE  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  poets  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of 
V  f  the  Restoration.  Authors  were  still  a  select  class,  and  literature, 
the  delight  of  the  learned  and  the  ingenious,  had  not  yet  become  food  for 
the  multitude.  The  chivalrous  and  romantic  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  had  even,  before  her  death,  begun  to  yield  to  more  sober 
and  practical  views  of  human  life  and  society ;  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
fast  spreading  among  the  people.  The  long  period  of  peace  under  James 
the  First,  and  the  progress  of  commerce,  gave  scope  to  domestic  improve- 
ment^ and  fostered  the  reasoning  faculties,  rather  than  the  imagination.  The 
reign  of  Charles  the  flrst^  a  prince  of  taste  and  accomplishments,  par- 
tially revived  the  style  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  its  lustre  extended  little 
beyond  the  court  and  the  nobility.  During  the  civil  war,  and  the  protecto- 
rate, poetry  and  the  drama  were  buried  under  the  strife  and  anxiety  of  con- 
tending factions.  Cromwell,  with  a  just  and  generous  spirit,  boasted  that  he 
would  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman^  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Bonum 
had  been ;  and  he  realized  the  fulfillment  of  this  declaration  in  Blake's  naval 
triumphs,  and  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  England  abroad ;  but  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  of  the  Protector  allowed  him  to  be  a  patron  of 
literature.  Charles  the  Second  was,  by  natural  powers,  birth,  and  education, 
better  fitted  for  such  a  task ;  but  he  had  imbibed  a  fidse  taste,  which,  added 
to  fak  indolent  and  sensual  disposition,  was  as  injurious  to  art  and  literature 
as  to  the  public  morals.  Poetry  now  declined,  and  was  degraded  from  a 
high  and  noble  art^  to  a  mere  courtly  amusement,  a  pander  to  inmiorality. 
Happily,  to  this  general  truth,  there  were  a  few  brilliant  exceptions ;  and 
among  tliese,  Cowley,  alter  Milton,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous. 

Abraham  Cowlet,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  in  1618,  and  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  a  respectable  grocer.  His  mother,  through  the  influence 
of  some  powerful  friends,  procured  admission  for  him  as  a  king's  scholar  into 
Westminster  school ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
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of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cowlej  ^  lisped  in  numben ;'  and  in  1633, 
before  he  had  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  while  yet  at  West- 
minster, he  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  appropriate  title  of  Po- 
etical Blossoms.  According  to  his  own  statement,  a  copy  of  Spenser's  po- 
ems used  to  lie  in  his  mother's  parlor,  with  the  reading  of  which  he  was  so 
much  delighted,  that  to  its  influence  he  attributes  his  first  poetical  impulses. 
The  intensity  of  his  youthful  ambition  may  be  seen  from  the  two  first  lines 
in  his  misoellanies — 

.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known, . 
And  make  the  age  to  come  mine  owat 

In  1643,  Cowley,  having  previously  taken  his  master's  degree,  was  ejected 
from  Cambridge  for  being  a  royalist ;  upon  which  he  entered  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  thefe  prosecuted  his  studies,  until  his  affection  for  the 
royal  family  induced  him  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king.  Here  he 
became  intimately  acquamted  with  Lord  Falkland  and  many  other  eminent 
men,  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  had  drawn  together.  During  the  heat 
of  the  civil  strife,  he  was  settled  in  the  fiimily  of  the  Eari  of  Stl  Albans;  and 
when  the  queen  mother  was  forced  to  retire,  for  safety,  into  France,  he  at- 
tended h&t  thither,  and  remained  in  that  country  twelve  years,  the  whole  of 
which  were  passed,  either  in  bearing  a  share  in  the  distresses  of  the  royal 
fiimily,  or  in  exertions  to  promote  their  interest.  He  was  sent  on  various 
embassies,  and  deciphered  the  correspondence  oi  Charles  and  his  queen, 
which,  for  years,  occupied  his  exclusive  time. 

At  length,  the  fiestoratbn  came,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears.  Eog- 
bmd  anticipated  hi^py  days,  and  loyalty  ample  reward  for  its  devotion 
to  the  royal  cause ;  but  both  were  sadly  disappointed.  Cowley  expeotod  to 
be  made  master  of  the  Savoy,  or  to  receive  some  other  appointment  equally 
advantageous ;  but  his  claims  were  entirely  disregarded.  In  his  youth  he 
had  written  an  Ode  to  Brutus,  which  was  now  remembered  to  his  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  a  dramatic  production,  71u  Cutter  <f  Coleman  Street^  whidi  he 
brought  out  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  in  which  the  jollity  and  debaudi- 
ery  of  the  cavaliers  are  painted  in  strong  colon,  was  misrepresented,  or  mis- 
construed, at  court  This  disappointment  Cowley  felt  so  keenly,  that  he  at 
once  resolved  to  retire  into  the  country.  He  had  only  just  passed  his  fortieth 
year,  but  the  most  important  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  inees- 
sant  labor,  amid  dangers  and  suspense.  *He  always  professed,'  says  his 
biographer  Sprat,  ^  that  he  went  off  the  woiid  as  it  was  man's,  into  the 
same  world  as  it  was  nature's,  and  as  it  was*  Gbd's.  The  whole  oompass 
of  the  creatioii,  and  aU  the  wonderftd  eflbcts  of  the  divine  wisdom,  were  the 
constant  prospect  of  his  senses  and  his  thoughts.  And,  indeed,  he  entered 
with  great  advantage  on  the  studies  of  nature,  cfven  as  the  first  great  men 
of  antiquity  did,  who  were  generally  both  poets  and  philoeophers.' 

Though  disappointed,  Cowley  was  iiot,  however,  altogether  neglected; 
for  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  St  Albans,  and  the  Duke  of 
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Buckingham,  the  lease  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  queen,  worth  about 
three  hundred  pounds  per  aimum — a  decent  pension,  at  least,  for  his  re- 
tirement He  finally  settled  at  Chertsey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where 
his  house  may  still  be  seen.  Here  he  cultivated  his  fields,  his  garden,  and 
his  plants ;  he  wrote  of  solitude  and  obscurity,  of  the  perils  of  greatness, 
and  the  happiness  of  liberty.  He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  beloved 
poets  of  antiquity,  whom,  in  ease  and  elegance,  and  in  commemorating  the 
charms  of  a  country  life,  he  sometimes  rivalled;  and  here  also  he  composed 
his  fine  prose  discourses,  so  full  of  gentle  thoughts,  and  well-digested 
knowledge,  heightened  by  a  delightfiil  bonhommie  and  communicativeness 
worthy  of  even  a  Horace  or  a  Montaigne.  Cowley  was  not,  however,  happy 
in  his  retirement  Solitude,  that  had  so  long  wooed  him  to  her  arms,  was  a 
phantom  that  vanished  in  his  emlnraoe.  He  had,  it  is  true,  attamed  the 
long-wished-for  object  of  his  studious  youth  and  busy  manhood — ^the 
woods  and  the  fields  at  length  inclosed  the  '  melancholy  Cowley'  in  their 
shades;  but  happiness  was  still  distant  He  had  quitted  the  'monster 
London;'  he  had  gone  out  from  Sodom,  but  had  not  found  the  little  Zoar 
of  his  dreams.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was  ill  selected,  and  the  change  of 
situation  materially  affected  his  health.  The  people  of  the  country,  he  soon 
found,  were  no  better,  or  more  innocent,  than  those  of  the  town.  He  could 
not  collect  his  rents,  and  the  grass  of  his  meadows  was  nightly  eaten  up  by 
cattle  let  into  them  by  his  neighbors.  From  this  harassing  situation  this 
amiable  and  accomplished  man  of  genius  was  at  length  released  by  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1667.  His  remains 
were  interred,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  poet's  comer  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  'the  king,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  bereavement  which  the 
nation  had  sustained,  graciously  remarked  that^  '  Cowley  had  not  left  a 
better  man  behind  him.' 

The  poems  of  Cowley  are  Miscellanies,  The  Mistress,  or  Lave  Verses, 
Pindaric  Odes,  and  the  Bavideis,  a  heroic  jwem  of  the  Troubles  of  David. 
The  peculiar  character  of  his  genius  is  happily  expressed  by  Pope  in  the 
following  lines : — 

Who  now  reads  Cowley  1    If  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit: 
Forget  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart 

Cowley's '  Love  Poems'  are  generally  fantastic  and  sickly,  and  it  is  evident 
that  heart  had  no  share  in  them;  but  his  'Anacreontics'  are  easy,  lively, 
and  fiill  of  spirit  They  are  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,  and  of  images  of 
nattural  and  poetic  beauty,  that  touch  the  fueling  as  well  as  the  &ncy.  His 
'  Pindaric  Odes,'  though  deformed  by  metaphysical  conceits,  though  they 
do  not  roll  the  full  flood  of  Pindar's  unnavigable  song,  though  we  admit 
that  even  the  art  of  Gray  was  higher,  yet  contain  some  noble  lines  and  illus- 
trations.   The  '  Davideis'  is,  as  a  whole,  a  tedious  and  unfinished  poem,  but 
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the  extract  which  follows,  oontaiiuiig  an  aooount  of  the  Creation,  is  full  of 
eloquence  and  poetry,  and  shows  how  well  Cowley  was  capable  of  writing  in 
the  heroic  couplet : — 

THE  CREATION. 

They  smig  how  Qod  spoke-out  the  World's  yast  ball, 

From  nothing;  and  fh>m  nowhere  call'd  forth  all. 

No  Nature  yet,  or  place  for  't  to  poaseas, 

But  an  unbottom'd  g:ulf  of  emptiness; 

Full  of  himself,  th'  Almighty  sate,  his  own 

Palace,  and  without  solitude  alone. 

But  he  was  goodness  whole,  and  all  things  will'd ; 

Which  ere  they  were,  his  active  word  ftdfill'd  : 

And  their  asUmished  heads  o'  th'  sudden  rear'd; 

An  unshaped  kind  of  something  first  appeared, 

Confessing  its  new  being,  and  undrest, 

As  if  it  stepp'd  in  haste  before  the  rest; 

Tet,  buried  in  this  matter's  darksome  womb. 

Lay  the  rich  seeds  of  eveiy  thing  to  come ; 

From  hence  the  cheerfiil  flame  leap'd  up  so  high, 

Close  at  its  heels  the  nimble  air  did  fly; 

Dull  Earth  with  his  own  weight  did  downwards  pierce 

To  the  fix'd  navel  of  the  Universe, 

And  was  quite  lost  in  waters;  till  God  said 

To  the  proud  Sea,  *  Shrink  in  your  insolent  head ; 

See  how  the  gaping  Earth  has  made  you  place !' 

That  durst  not  murmur,  but  shrunk  in  apace : 

Since  when,  his  bounds  are  set ;  at  which  in  vain 

He  foams  and  rages,  and  turns  back  again. 

With  richer  stuff  he  bade  Heaven's  £iibric  shine, 

And  fW>m  him  a  quick  spring  of  light  divine 

Swell'd  up  the  Sun,  from  whence  his  cherishing  flame 

Fills  the  whole  world,  like  him  fVom  whom  it  came. 

He  smoothed  the  rough-cast  Moon's  imperfect  mould. 

And  comb'd  her  beamy  locks  with  sacred  gold: 

<Be  thou,'  said  he,  *  Queen  of  the  moumfhl  night!' 

And  as  he  spake,  she  rose,  dad  o'er  in  light. 

With  thousand  Stars  attending  in  her  train, 

With  her  they  rise,  with  her  they  set  again. 

Then  Herbs  peep'd  forth,  now  Trees  admiring  stood, 

And  smelling  flowers  painted  the  in^t  wood; 

Then  flocks  of  Birds  through  the  glad  ah:  did  flee, 

Joyful,  and  safe  before  Man's  luxury, 

Smging  their  Maker  in  their  untaught  lays: 

Nay  the  mute  Fish  witness  no  less  his  praise ; 

For  those  he  made,  and  clothed  with  silver  scales, 

From  Minnows  to  those  living  islands,  Whales, 

Beasts,  too,  were  his  command;  what  could  he  more? 

Tes,  Man  he  could,  the  bond  of  all  before ; 

In  him  he  all  things  with  strange  order  hurl'd, 

In  him  that  AiU  abridgment  of  the  World! 
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The  following  lyric,  ako  from  the  same  poem,  in  which  David  speaks  of 
his  love  for  Saul^s  daughter,  is  a  perfect  gem : — 

Awake,  awake  my  Lyre ! 
And  tell  thy  silent  master's  humble  tale, 
In  sounds  that  may  prevail; 
Sounds  that  gentle  thoughts  inspire : 
Though  so  exalted  she, 
And  I  so  lowly  be, 
Tell  her,  such  different  notes  make  all  thy  harmony ! 

Hark!  how  the  strings  awake! 
And  though  the  moving  hand  approach  not  near, 
Themselves  with  awfhl  fear 
A  kind  of  numerous  trembling  make : 
Now  all  thy  forces  try, 
Now  all  thy  channs  apply. 
Revenge  upon  her  ear  the  conquests  of  her  eye. 

Weak  Lyre!  thy  virtue  sure 
Is  useless  here,  since  thou  art  only  found 
To  cure,  but  not  to  wound; 
And  die  to  wound  but  not  to  cure: 
Too  weak  too  wilt  thou  prove 
My  passion  to  remove 
Physic  to  other  ills,  thou  'rt  nourishment  to  Love. 

Sleep,  sleep  again  my  Lyre  t 
For  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  will  prevail; 
Nor  gentle  thoughts  in  her  inspire; 
All  thy  vain  mirth  lay  by, 
Bid  thy  strings  silent  lie ; 
Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre!  and  let  thy  master  die! 

The  following  ode  on  the  death  of  Cowley^s  college  companion,  Harvej, 
is  highly  imaginative,  and  abounds  in  tendemoBS : — 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night, 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drive  on  th'  unwilling  light, 

When  sleep,  death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breast. 

By  something  liker  death  possest 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow, 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  flite. 
What  bell  was  that  1    Ah  me  I  too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer. 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here, 
Thy  end  forever,  and  my  life  to  moan  7 

0  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone  I 
Thy  soul  and  body  when  death's  agony 

Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart, 

Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part 
Than  I,  my  dearest  (Kend,  do  part  fVom  thee. 
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Uj  deai«8t  ftiend,  would  I  bad  died  for  thee! 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be. 
Nor  Bhall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do, 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  toow 
SQent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day. 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechlesa  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie; 
Alas,  my  treasurers  gone !  why  do  I  stay  1 

He  was  my  fViend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birth. 
Nor  did  we  envy  the  most  sounding  name. 

By  friendship  given  of  old  to  ikme. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew, 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me; 

And  ev'n  in  that  we  did  agree, 
For  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  too. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights  1 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  fiun'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  fV>om  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine. 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry; 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  ftiend,  were  thine. 

Te  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say, 
Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  eveiy  day  1 
Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  know 

The  love  betwixt  us  twol 
Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  forever  fade; 

Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join 

And  into  darksome  shades  combine ; 

Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  Ariend  is  laid. 

***** 

.  To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strun, 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  fVom  the  brain. 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  fHend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  thou  canst  not  me  dalight ; 
Be  this  my  latest  verse, 
With  which  I  now  adorn  his  hearse; 
And  this  my  grief,  without  thy  help  shall  write. 
****** 

His  mirth  was  the  pure  spirits  of  various  wit, 

Tet  never  did  his  God  or  friends  foi^get, 

And,  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  view, 

Retir'd  and  gave  to  them  their  due. 
For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took, 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 

Was  so  with  notions  written  o'er, 
As  if  wise  nature  had  made  that  her  book. 
■***♦♦ 
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With  as  much  zeal,  deyotion,  piety, 
He  always  liv'd  as  other  saints  do  die ; 
Still  with  his  soul  severe  aocotint  he  kept, 

Weepfaig  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept 
Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lay 

Like  the  snn's  laborious  light, 

Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night, 
Unsollied  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

Wondrous  young  man,  why  wert  thou  made  so  good, 
To  be  snatcht  hence  ere  better  understood  1 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  seen! 

Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green! 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  sad  flurew«U 

But  danger  and  infectious  death, 

Maliciously  seized  on  that  breatib 
.    .  Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dweH. 

EPITAPH  ON  THE  LLYISQ  AUTHOR. 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest, 

Here  Cowley  sleeps;  here  lies. 
Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molest, 

And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty, 

And  no  inglorious  ease. 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey: 

Is  he  not  dead  indeed  1 
'  Light  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

'  Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed  I' 

With  flowers,  fit  emblem  of  his  fkme, 

Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With  flowers  of  every  fragrant  name, 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd! 

As  Cowley  holds  a  disthigiiished  position  among  the  prose  writers  of  this 
age,  and  has  ever  been  placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  first  cultivated  that 
dear,  easy,  and  natural  style  which  was  afterward  brought  so  nearly  to  per- 
fection by  Addison,  we  shall  here  introduce,  as  an  appropriate  specimen,  the 
following  account  of  himself : — 

OF  MTSELF. 

It  Is  ahard  and  nice  sulyect  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself ;  it  grates  his  own  heart 
to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise 
from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind;  neither  my 
mind,  nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  aUpw  me  any  materials  for  that  vanity.  It 
Is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment,  tliat  they  have  preserved  me  from  being 
scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But  besides  that,  I  shall  here  speak 
of  myself  only  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses,  and  shall  be 
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likelier  thereby  to  fall  info  the  oontempt,  than  rise  iq;>  to  the  eatimatioD  of  OMMi  peo- 
ple. As  flir  as  my  memoiy  can  retom  back  into  my  past  life,  before  I  knew  or  was 
enable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or  glories,  or  booness  of  it  wete,  the  natural  af- 
fections of  my  sool  gave  a  secret  bent  of  ayersion  from  them,  as  some  {dants  are  said 
to  tarn  away  flrom  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  themaelves,  and  1 
ble  to  man*8  understanding.  Even  when  I  was  a  very  yoong  boy  at  school,  i 
of  nmning  about  on  holydays,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  woot  to  steal  fhm 
them,  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  wiUi  a  book,  or  with  some  one  compan- 
ion, if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too,  so  much  an  eneniy  to 
constraint,  that  my  masters  could  nerer  prevail  on  me,  by  any  perauasions  or  eaooor- 
agements,  to  learn,  without  book,  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dis- 
pensed with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the  usual  exercise 
out  of  my  own  reading  and  observation.  That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  that  I 
am  now  (which,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at  myself),  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an 
ode  which  I  made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed, 
with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ;  but  of  this  part  which  I 
here  set  down  (if  a  very  little  were  corrected),  I  should  hardly  now  be  much 
ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  ibr  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  fl-om  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Bumour  can  ope  the  grave: 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  lights 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o*er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's  ;  and  pleasures  yield,     * 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  lilt's  &ding  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  nighty 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  liv'd  to^Uiy. 

Tou  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion 
is  taken  out  of  Horace) ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of 
them  which  stamped  first,  or  rather  engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like 
letters  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow  proportion- 
ably.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question : 
I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such 
chimes  of  verse,  as  have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember  when  I  began 
to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parioor 
(I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  lifb  read  any  book  but  of 
devotion);  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works;  this  I  hai^)ened  to  fUl  iqkxi, 
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and  WM  inflnitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters, 
and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  understanding  had 
little  to  do  with  all  this)  \  and  by  degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance 
of  the  numbers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve  years 
old.  With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went  to 
the  university;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  public  violent  storm,  which 
would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  fh)m  the 
princely  cedars,  to  me,  the  hyssop.  Tet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have  be&llcn 
me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons, 
and  into  the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.  Now,  though  I  was 
here  engaged  in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  desiga  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a  daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  mil- 
itant and  triumphant  (for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the  French 
courts) ;  yet  all  this  was  so  &r  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  con- 
firmation of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination.  I  saw  plainly 
all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came  to  it;  and  that  beauty  which  I 
did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch 
or  entice  me  when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons,  whom 
I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be 
liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I 
saw  many  ships  which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree  with 
my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  In  a  crowd  of  as  good  company 
as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and  honoujpable  trust, 
though  I  eat  at  the  best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  p^sent  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banishment '|ind  public 
distresses;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  school-boy's  wis6  in  a  copr 
of  verses  to  the  same  efifbct : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from  his  migesty's  happy 
restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in  the  country, 
which  I  thought  in  that  case  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others, 
who,  with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extraordinary  for- 
tunes. But  I  had  before  written  a  shrewd  prophecy  against  myself,  and  I  think 
Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in  the  elegance  of  it : 

Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war. 

Nor  at  the  Exchange  shall  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar; 

Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 

Which  thy  neglected  verse  does  raise,  &c. 

However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had  expected,  I  did  not  quit  the  de- 
sign which  I  had  resolved  on ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corpus  perdUum,  without 
makhig  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  fortune.  But  God  laughs  at  man,  who 
says  to  his  soul,  Take  thy  ease :  I  met  presently  not  only  with  many  little  incum- 
brances and  impediments,  but  with  so  much  sickness  (a  new  misfortune  to  me)  as 
would  have  spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine.  Yet  I  do  neither 
repent  nor  alter  my  course ;  Non  ego  per/idwm  dixi  sacrameTUumA  Nothing  shall 
separate  me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and  have  now  at  last  mar- 
ried ;  though  she  neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her. 

>  I  have  not  fklsely  sworn. 
2  L 
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Nee  Toc,  dnlcinimA  mnndi 

Nomioa,  yos  miuae,  libertas,  otia,  libri, 
Hortique,  fylTteqae,  animi  remanente  reWnqnam. 


-  Nor  by  me  e'er  sliall  yon, 


Ton  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best, 
Ton  mnses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest; 
Yon  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  forsaken  be, 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 

From  Cowley,  who  has  oocapied  our  attention  longer  than  we  had  de- 
signed, we  pass  to  notice  very  briefly,  Thomas  Stanley,  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, Eatherine  Philips,  and  Charles  Cotton ;  and  shall  then  dose  onr 
present  remarks  with  the  justly  celebrated  John  Leyden. 

Thomas  Stanley,  the  learned  editor  of  .^fischylus,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  knight,  of  Camberlow-Green,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
bom  in  1625.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall, 
Camlmdge,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  Imguist  and  philosopher. 
Having  successfully  pursued  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  taken  his  de- 
grees, he  afterward  became  incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
thenoe  passed  to  the  continent,  making  the  tour  of  Fnmce,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
and  remaining  in  each  of  these  countries  a  sufficient  length  of  tune  to  per- 
fect himself  in  its  language.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  the 
lifiddle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  and  while  residing  there,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Engan,  of  Flower,  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 
He  did  not,  however,  suffer  this  change  in  his  condition  to  interfere,  in  the 
least  degree,  with  his  application  to  study,  but  persevered  with  such  unti- 
ring industry,  that,  while  yet  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age. 

Stanley's  first  serious  literary  performance  was  a  History  of  PhUowphy^ 
^  containing  the  lives,  opinions,  actions,  and  discourses  of  the  philosophers  of 
every  sect'  This  work  being  very  popular,  passed  through  four  editions  in 
English  in  comparatively  rapid  succession,  and  was  then  translated  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  published  at  Leipsicin  1*711.  The  account  of  the  Ori- 
ental learning  and  philosophy  with  which  it  concludes,  is  both  curious  and 
interesting,  and  has  often  received  the  commendation  of  learned  foreigners. 
He  next  published  his  .^Eschylus,  the  text  of  which  he  restored,  and  illus- 
trated it  with  so  much  learning  as  to  exdte  the  admiration  of  all  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  labor  he  bestowed  upon  it  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  chiefly  spent  in  editing  other  Greek  poets,  among  whom  were 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  his  death  occurred  in  1678. 

The  greater  number  of  the  original  poems  of  Stanley  were  written  while 
he  was  at  the  university ;  and  they  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  style,  of 
thought,  and  of  expression,  though  somewhat  tinctured  with  the  conceits  of 
the  age.    The  following  are  among  the  happiest  of  his  efiusions : — 
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THE  TOMB. 

When,  crael  fUr  one,  I  am  slain 

By  thy  disdain, 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  soorn, 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne, 
Thy  fetters  most  their  power  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  brnn. 
Like  monumental  flres  within  an  nin: 
Thus  freed  fh>m  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  proTe 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  LoTe. 

And  when  forsaken  lorers  come 

To  see  my  tomb, 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd, 

And  (as  a  yictor)  proud, 
To  yiew  the  spoils  thy  beanty  made, 
Press  near  my  shade, 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fka  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame. 
And  thou,  derour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire, 
His  sacriflce,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust, 
Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie, 
The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me; 

And  they  who  should  attest  thy  glory, 
Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 
Then  to  increesse  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest. 
Since  by  tbine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breait 

THE  LOSS. 

Tet  ere  I  go, 
Disdainfhl  Beauty,  thou  sbalt  be 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  me. 

A  fUth  so  bright, 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  rust; 

So  firm,  that  lovers  might 
Have  read  thy  stoiy  in  my  dust, 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  verdant  as  thy  youth, 

Whilst  the  shrill  voice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost, 
For  aU  true  lovers,  when  they  find 

That  my  Just  aims  were  crost, 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 
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And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine, 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  fklse  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestow, 

Afifection  may  excuse, 
For  love  from  sympathy  doth  flow. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
and  was  bom  about  1622.  She  early  evinced  a  fondness  for  literary  pur- 
suits, and  was  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  Having  been  appointed  one 
of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of  Charles  the  First,  she 
accompanied  the  queen  to  France,  and  at  Paris  married  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, in  1645.  The  marquis,  soon  after  their  marriage,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Antwerp,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published,  in  1653,  a 
volume  entitled  Poems  and  Fancies,  The  marquis  assisted  her  in  her 
compositions,  and  so  indefatigable  were  the  noble  pair,  that  they  filled 
nearly  twelve  volumes  folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations  and  philosophical 
discourses.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  marquis  and  his 
lady  returned  to  England,  and  lived  in  domestic  happinesB  and  devoted 
loyalty  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1673. 

As  a  poetess,  the  Duchess  possessed  invention,  knowledge,  and  imagina- 
tion, but  wanted  energy  and  taste.  The  Pastime  and  Eeereatum  of  the 
Queen  of  Fairies  in  Fairy  Land,  is  her  most  popular  work.  The  following 
description  of  the  elvish  queen  is  extremely  fine : — 

She  on  a  dewy  leaf  doth  bathe, 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  wave ; 
There  like  a  new-fkllen  flake  of  snow, 
Doth  her  white  limbs  in  beauty  show. 
Her  garments  fair  her  maids  put  on, 
Made  of  the  pure  light  from  the  sun. 

Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  also  very  fimcifiilly  personified.  The  former  woos 
the  poetess  to  dwell  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and  drawing 
the  following  gloomy  but  forcible  and  poetical  sketch  of  her  rival  Melan- 
choly : — 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 
Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 
Which  various  shadows  make  against  the  wall. 
She  loves  naught  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes, 
As  croaking  frogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 
The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 
And  shrieking  owls  which  fly  1'  the  night  alone ; 
The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out; 
A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about; 
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The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedan  tall, 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 
She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night. 
And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight; 
In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 
She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

To  this  passage  we  add  the  picture  of  Melancholy's  dwellings,  as  drawn 
by  herself: — 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun ; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run; 
In  sununer's  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie; 
My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 
Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see. 
Some  bushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Returning  back,  I  in  Anesh  pastures  go. 
To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low; 
In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on, 
Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within, 
Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  sin ; 
And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace. 
Not  fill'd  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures ; 
No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone, 
Tet  better  lov'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 
And  though  my  face  ill-fkvour'd  at  first  sight, 
After  acquaintance,  it  wiU  g^ve  delight. 
Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be; 
Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

Eatherine  Philips,  bom  in  1631,  was  a  worthy  oontemporary  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  She  was  honored  with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and 
Dryden,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  a  Discourse  on  Friendship. 
This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of  James  Philips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan, 
and  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  the  year  1664.  Her  poetical  name  of '  Orinda' 
was  very  popular  with  her  contemporaries ;  but  her  effusions  are  said  to  have 
been  published  without  her  consent  The  following  lines  On  a  Country  Life 
offer  a  £ur  specimen  of  the  productions  of  her  delicate  muse : — 

A  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

How  sacred  and  how  innocent 

A  country-life  appears, 
How  tree  from  tumult,  discontent, 

From  flattery  or  fears! 

This  was  the  first  and  happiest  lifb, 
When  man  ei\joy'd  himself,  ' 
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Till  pride  essdmaged  peace  tar  strife, 
And  happioess  for  pelf. 

'Twaa  here  the  poote  were  iospir'd. 

Here  taught  the  mnlUtade; 
The  braTe  they  here  with  honour  flr'd, 

And^civiliz'd  the  mde. 

The  goMett  age  did  entertam 

No  paarion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  mliug  and  of  gain 

Did  ne'er  their  fimcies  move. 

Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  Boffioe: 
It  Sa  not  brave  to  be  poesen'd 

Of  earthj  but  to  despise. 

Opfaiion  is  the  rate  of  things, 

From  hence  oar  peace  doth  flow; 
I  have  a  better  fate  than  kings, 

Becanse  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stonny  world  doth  loar, 

How  unconcerned  am  II 
I  can  not  (bar  to  tumble  lower, 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  walls, 

I  think  not  on  the  state, 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  fiUls 

From  his  ambition's  height. 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true, 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  laugh, 

That  do  the  world  subdue. 

The  name  of  Chablis  Cotton  calls  up  a  number  of  pleaabog  associations. 
It  is  best  known  from  its  piscatory  and  afiectionate  union  with  that  of  good 
old  Izaak  Walton,  but  Cotton  was  a  cheerful,  witty,  accomplished  gentleman, 
and  only  wanted  prudence  to  have  made  him  one  of  the  leading  characters 
of  his  day.  He  was  the  eon  of  Sir  Qeorge  Cotton,  and  was  born  in  Staf- 
fordshire, in  1680.  His  fieither,  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1658,  left 
him  an  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  the  river  Dove,  so  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  trout-fishing.  The  property  at  the  time  was  greatly  en- 
cumbered, and  Hie  poet  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of  pro- 
euring  relief,  therefore,  as  well  as  recreation,  Cotton  translated  several  works 
from  the  French  and  the  Italian,  with  both  of  which  languages  he  seems  to 
have  been  critically  frimiliar.  Of  these  translations,  that  of  the  Essays  of 
Montaigne  was  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  was  of  such  rare 
excellence  as  to  receive  the  unqualified  approbation  of  that  learned  and  ac- 
complished nobleman. 
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In  lOYO,  when  forty  years  of  age,  Cotton  obtamed  a  captain's  oommission 
in  the  army ;  and  soon  after  made  a  fortunate  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Ardglass,  who  possessed  an  annual  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  The  lady's  fortune  was,  however,  secured  from  his  mismanage- 
ment, and  his  embarrassments  were  still  unrelieved ;  but  amidst  them  all, 
his  happy,  careless  disposition  seems  to  have  enabled  him  to  study,  to  angle, 
and  to  afford  delight  to  his  friends.  His  death  occurred  in  1687,  and  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  his  numerous  translations,  Cotton  published  several  burlesques 
and  travesties,  the  principal  of  which  was  Lucian  burlesqued  ;  or  the  Scoffer 
Scoffed,  He  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses  full  of  genuine  poetry,  and 
as  a  poet,  he  may  properly  be  ranked  with  Marvell.  The  following  beauti- 
ful stanzas  were  addressed  to  Izaak  Walton  as  an  invitation  to  him  to  visit 
the  poet,  and  angle  with  him  in  the  Dove.  Though  Walton  was  at  that 
time  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  yet  the  invitation  seems  to  have 
been  accepted : — 

INVITATION  TO  IZAAK  WALTON. 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime, 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempests  roar, 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 

VThilflt  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 

The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade, 
And  by  great  rains  oar  smallest  brooks 

Are  almost  navigable  made; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improVd 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year, 
That  even  you,  so  much  belov'd, 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  here: 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose, 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this, 

You,  our  dear  ftiend,  have  more  repose; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 

Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain, 
To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile, 

And  happy  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We  II  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  ha^e  a  day  or  two, 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 
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A  day  with  not  too  brig:ht  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  son; 
A  southern  gale  to  carl  the  stream; 

And,  master,  half  oar  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bosh  we  wait 

The  scaly  people  to  betray, 
We  11  proFC  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait. 

To  make  the  preying  trout  our  prey; 

And  think  onrselves  in  such  an  hour, 

Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high, 
Who,  like  leviathans,  devour 

Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  fry. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home, 

Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme ; 
But  then— should  you  not  deign  to  come, 

You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

John  Dbtden,  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the  language,  and 
the  most  popular  poet  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  the  son  of 
Erasmus  Dryden,  of  Tichmersh,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  bom  at  Aid- 
wincle,  m  that  county,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1631.  His  early  studies 
were  pursued  as  king's  scholar  at  Westminster  school,  where  his  attain- 
ments seem  to  have  been  rather  solid,  than  brilliant,  as  he  did  not  leave  that 
school  until  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Dryden,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  had  occasionally 
indulged  his  poetic  vein,  and  on  one  occasion  translated  '  The  third  satire  of 
Persius,'  as  an  evening  exercise ;  but  his  first  important  poetical  production 
did  not  appear  until  1658,  and  was  then  drawn  forth  in  the  form  of  heroic 
stanzas  on  ihe  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  ripeness  of  style  and  ver^ 
sification  €i  these  stanzas,  indicated  the  future  excellence  of  the  author ;  and 
in  all  Waller's  poems  on  the  same  subject,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  such 
verses  as  the  following : — 

His  grandeur  he  derived  fVom  heaven  alone. 
For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so; 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  portend; 
He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 
Bid  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 
I 

Dryden's  &ther  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  he  himself  had  been  educated 
in  that  &ith ;  but  when  monarchy  was  restored,  he  went  over  with  the 
tuneful  throng  who  welcomed  Charles  the  Second  to  England.  He  had  now 
done  with  the  Puritans,  and  was  prepared  to  write  poetical  addresses  to  the 
king  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The  amusements  of  the  drama,  which  had 
been  suppressed  during  the  commonwealth  and  the  administration  of  Crom- 
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well,  were  revived  after  the  Restoratioii,  and  Dryden  became  a  candidate  for 
theatrica]  laurels.  In  1662,  and  the  two  following  years,  he  produced  The 
Wild  Gallant,  The  Rival  Ladies,  and  The  Indian  Emperor,  the  last  of  which 
was  very  popular.  Dry  den's  name  was  now  conspicuous;  and  in  1665  he 
married  liie  Lady  EHzabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire. 
The  marriage,  however,  added  neither  to  his  wealth  nor  his  happiness ;  and 
the  poet  afterward  revenged  himself  by  constantly  inveighing  against  matri- 
mony. The  probability  is  that  his  Hterary  habits  deprived  his  wife  of  his 
society  to  an  extent  to  which  ladies  are  not  inclined  quietly  to  submit ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  she  petulantly  *  wished  to  be  a  book,  that  she  might  enjoy 
more  of  his  company,'  he  is  represented  to  have  ungallantly  replied,  ^  Be 
an  almanac  then,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change  you  once  a  year.'  As  a 
&rther  expression  of  his  contempt  for  the  female  sex,  he,  in  his  play  of  the 
Spanish  Friar,  most  impolitely  states,  that, '  woman  was  made  from  the 
dross  and  refuse  of  a  man.'  Indeed,  all  Dryden's  plays,  being  twenty-five 
in  number,  are  marked  with  the  indelicacy  and  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
age — vices  which  he  fostered  rather  than  attempted  to  check. 

In  1667,  Dryden  published  a  long  poem.  Annus  Mirahilis,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  important  events  of  the  year  1666.  The  style  and  versifica- 
tion seem  to  have  been  copied  from  Davenant ;  but  Dryden's  performance 
fully  sustained  his  previous  reputation.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  use  of  rhyme  in 
tragedy.  The  style  of  his  prose  is  easy,  natural,  and  graceful;  and  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  flown  forth  without  an  apparent  effort  He  next 
undertook  to  write  for  the  king's  players  no  less  than  three  dramas  a  year, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  annually  three  hundred  pounds.  During  his 
engagement  with  the  king's  players,  he  was  made  poet-laureate  and  royal 
historiographer,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds.  These  were  golden 
days  for  the  poet ;  but  they  did  not  last  long.  His  irritable  temper  and 
arr(^ant  disposition  involved  him  in  controversies  and  quarrels ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  in  order  to  mortify  him,  set  up  a  miserable  rhymster  by 
the  name  of  Settle,  as  his  opponent  Dryden  was  also  successfully  ridiculed 
by  Buckingham,  in  his  '  Rehearsal.' 

These  instances  of  opposition  drew  forth  the  first  of  those  masterly  sa- 
tires which  have  immortalized  Dryden's  genius,  and  placed  his  name  among 
the  names  of  the  great  poets  of  the  language.  In  1681,  he  published  the 
satire  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  written  in  the  style  of  a  Scriptural  narra- 
tive, the  names  and  situations  of  personages  in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to 
those  contemporaries  to  whom  the  author  assigned  places  in  his  poem.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  Absalom,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Adutophel ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  drawn  under  the  character  of  Zimri. 
The  success  of  this  bold  political  satire — ^the  most  vigorous  and  elastic,  the 
most  finely  versified,  varied,  and  beautiful,  that  the  English  language  .can 
boast — ^was  almost  unprecedented.  Dryden  was  now  placed  above  all  his 
poetical  contemporaries;  and  he  soon  after  prolonged  the  feeling  excited 
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against  ShafteBbury  in  a  poem  called  The  Medal,  a  Satire  against  Sedition, 
The  attacks  of  Shadwell,  a  rival  poet,  drew  from  Dryden  Mac-FUcknoe, 
anotlier  satire,  even  more  vigorous  Uiaa  the  former,  but  not  so  refined  and 
delicate.  A  second  part  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel'  was  published  in 
1684,  but  the  body  of  the  poem  was  written  by  Tate — ^Diyden  contributing 
only  about  two  hundred  lines,  contaming  highly  wrought  characters  of  Set- 
tle and  Shadwell,  under  the  names  of  Doeg  and  Og. 

In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  a{^)earance  of  the  second  part  of 
^  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  Dryden  published  his  Bdigio  Laid,  a  poem 
written  to  defend  the  Church  of  England  against  the  dissenters ;  yet  witli 
regard  to  revealed  religion,  evincing  a  decided  skeptical  spirit  The  opening 
of  this  poem  is  singularly  solenm  and  majestic : — 

Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 

To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers, 

Lb  Reason  to  the  soul;  and  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  flres  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 

Was  lent;  not  to  assure  our  doubtM  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear, 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere; 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight, 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves,  in  aupeiiiatural  light 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  important  poem,  Dryden's  religious 
doubts,  according  to  his  own  statement,  were  dispelled ;  and  that  he  might, 
in  future,  be  under  the  influence  of  what  he  considered  an  unerring  guide, 
he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith ;  this  change  of  his  religious  views 
occurring  at  a  time  when  his  interests  would  be  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
his  becommg  a  Catholic,  was  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  His  conduct 
upon  this  important  occasion  is,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  fiurly  open  to  the  charge,  so  often  preferred  against 
him,  of  sordid  and  unprincipled  selfishness.  The  first  public  fruite  of  his 
change  of  creed  was  his  allegorical  poem  of  the  Hind  and  Panther,  m 
which  the  mam  argument  of  the  Romish  Church,  all  that  has  or  can  be 
said  for  tradition  and  authority,  is  fully  stated.  '  The  wit  in  the  Hind  and 
Panther,'  says  Hallam,  'is  sharp,  ready,  and  pleasant;  the  reasoning  is 
sometimes  admirably  close  and  strong ;  it  is  the  energy  of  Bossuet  in  v^me.' 
The  Hind  is  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Panther,  the  Church  of  England, 
while  the  Independents,  the  Quakers,  the  Baptists  and  other  sects,  are  rep- 
resented as  bears,  hares,  boars,  and  other  animals.  The  obloquy  and  cen- 
sure which  Dryden's  change  of  religion  entailed  upon  him,  are  alluded  to 
in  the  following  lines  of  this  poem,  with  more  depth  of  feeling  than  he 
usually  evinced : — 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchased  here 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear, 
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Then  welcome  infamy  and  pnblic  ahame, 

And  last,  a  long  forewell  to  worldly  fame ! 

'Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  tried 

By  haughty  sonls  to  human  honour  tied! 

0  sharp  conTulslTe  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 

Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise, 

And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 

That  fkme,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice; 

'T  is  nothing  thou  hast  given,  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years: 

'T  18  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give; 

Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live: 

Tet  nothing  still;  then  poor  and  naked  come, 

Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrifl  home, 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  snm. 

The  Beyolntion,  in  1688,  deprived  Diyden  of  his  laureate ;  but  the  want 
of  an  independent  income  seems  only  to  have  stimulated  his  faculties,  and 
his  latter  unendowed  years  produced  the  noblest  of  his  works.  Besides 
several  of  his  best  plays,  he  now  gave  to  the  world  his  versions  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  and  a  still  weightier  task — a  translation  of  VirgiL  The  latter, 
however,  must  be  considered  the  least  happy  of  all  his  great  performances. 
Dryden's  want  of  sensibility  unfitted  him  to  translate  an  author  who 
abounds,  like  Virgil,  in  tenderness,  and  in  calm  and  serene  dignity.  This 
laborious  work  brought  the  poet  about  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  and  had 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  Tonson,  his  publisher,  and  dedicated  it  to 
King  William,  he  would  doubtless  have  received  a  much  larger  sum. 

Tlie  immortal  ode  to  St  Cecilia,  commonly  called  Alexander's  Feast^  was 
Dryden's  next  work ;  and  it  is  the  loftiest  and  most  imagmative  of  all  his 
compositions.  '  No  man,'  sap  a  learned  and  accomplished  critic, '  has  ever 
qualified  his  admiration  of  this  noble  poem.'  In  1699,  he  published  his 
Fables^  for  which  he  received  three  hundred  pounds.  The  poet  was  now  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year,  but  his  &ncy  was  brighter  and  more  prolific  than  it 
had  been  at  any  earlier  period  of  his  life ;  it  was  like  a  brilliant  sunset,  or  a 
river  that  expands  in  breadth,  and  fertilizes  a  wider  tract  of  countiy,  ere  it 
is  finally  engulfed  in  the  ocean.  The  ^  Fables'  are  imitations  of  Boccado 
and  Chaucer,  and  afford  the  finest  specimens  of  the  author's  happy  versifi- 
cation. No  narrative  poems  in  the  language  have  been  more  generally 
read  and  admired  than  these  finished  productions.  They  shed  a  glory  on 
the  last  days  of  the  poet,  and  sweetly  embalm  the  remembrance  of  his  ge- 
nius. Dryden  died  on  the  first  of  May,  1700,  and  his  remains,  after  being 
embalmed,  and  lying  in  state  twelve  days,  were  interred,  with  great  pomp, 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  range  of  Dryden's  muse  embraced  ahnost  every  variety  of  poetical 
composition.  He  was  not,  however,  in  all  equally  sucoessfuL  His  dramas, 
though  we  occasionally  find  in  them  redeeming  passages,  are,  as  a  whole,  es- 
sentially and  utterly  bad.  For  character,  passion,  action,  or  interest,  we 
search  through  them  in  vain ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  so  superior  a 
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mind  as  his  confessedly  was,  should  not  have  perceived  its  total  want  of  dra- 
matic sympathy.  In  lyric,  m  didactic,  and  in  narrative  poetry,  his  genius 
shines  forth  with  almost  unparalleled  splendor.  His  odes  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  any  odes  in  the  language ;  and  amongst  English  satirists  he  occu- 
pies the  foremost  place  in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  satire,  notwithstanding 
its  extreme  polish  and  splendor,  is  appalling,  and  tremendous.  It  ex- 
cites our  indignation  against  its  objects,  not  only  on  account  of  the  follies, 
or  &ults,  which  it  imputes  to  them,  but  also  on  account  of  their  writh- 
ing beneath  the  mfiiction  of  so  splendid  a  weapon.  We  foiget  the  of- 
fender in  the  awfulness  and  majesty  of  the  power  by  which  he  is  crushed. 
Instead  of  shrinking  at  the  horror  of  the  carnage,  we  are  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory.  Like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  the  satire  of 
Dryden  throws  a  splendor  around  the  object  which  it  destroys.  He  has 
immortalized  the  persons  whom  he  branded  with  contempt ;  for  who  would 
have  remembered  Shadwell,  if  he  had  not  been  handed  down  to  everlasting 
fame,  as  MacFlecknoe.  The  energy,  the  beauty,  the  power,  the  majesty,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  style,  in  poetic  narration,  are  unrivalled.  His  versifica- 
tion is  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Pope,  and  his  other  succes- 
sors, the  noblest  and  the  most  perfect  in  the  language.  As  Milton  in  blank 
verse,  so  Dryden  in  the  heroic  rhymed  measure,  is  without  a  competitor  or 
even  an  approximator. 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Diyden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  ftill  resounding  line, 
The  long  mcgestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

The  following  extracts  are  introduced  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
noticed  the  author's  various  poems.  We  shall  not,  however,  present  an  en- 
tire scene  from  any  one  of  his  dramas,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  se- 
lecting a  few  striking  passages  from  different  plays. 

Love  18  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have; 

But  yet  'tis  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  rave. 

'T  is  an  enchantment  where  the  reason  *8  bound; 

But  Paradise  is  in  th'  enchanted  ground. 

A  palace  void  of  envy,  cares,  and  strife ; 

Where  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  life. 

To  take  those  charms  away,  and  set  me  free, 

Is  but  to  send  me  into  misery. 

And  prudence,  of  whose  cm-e  so  much  you  boast^ 

Restores  those  pains  which  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

[Qmguest  of  Grenadn.] 

LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 

A  change  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel ! 
It  rushed  upon  me  like  a  mighty  stream, 
And  hore  me  in  a  moment  fkr  from  shore. 
I've  loved  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
Already  am  I  gone  an  age  of  passion. 
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Was  it  his  youth,  his  valour,  or  success? 
These  might  perhaps  be  found  in  other  men. 
'T  was  that  respect,  that  awAU  homage  paid  me ; 
That  fearf\il  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyes, 
And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
But  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said 
So  sofUy,  that  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 
They  melted  as  they  fell. 

[Spanish  Friar.] 

MIDNIGHT  REPOSE. 

AH  things  are  hush'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead ; 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 

The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 

And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat; 

Even  lust  and  envy  sleep,  yet  love  denies 

Rest  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 

And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come, 

'Tis  sure  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  fight ;  [Nmse  wUkin.] 

They  break  the  truce  and  sally  out  by  night 

[Indian  Emperor.] 

FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

Bereniee,    Saint  Caikerine, 

Ber,    Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate, 
But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fkte  1 

St.  Caih,    The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show, 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolve  to  go. 

Ber.    As  some  faint  pilgrim,  standing  on  tlie  shore. 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er. 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground. 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  leather  to  go  round : 
Then  dipping  in  his  stafi*,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolved  to  fetch  his  leap;  and  then 
Runs  to  ihe  bank,  but  there  stops  short  again : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heavenly  fkitb  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  voyage  I  with  joy  prepare, 
Tet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. 

[Tyrannic  Love.] 

ADAM  AFTER  THE  FALL. 

Adam.    Rapkad.    Eve. 

Adam.    Heaven  is  all  mercy ;  labour  I  would  choose ; 
And  could  sustain  this  Paradise  to  lose : 
The  bliss ;  but  not  the  place.    '  Here,'  could  I  say, 
'  Heaven's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day^ 
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Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stey'd:' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  shade. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  where'er  thoa  didst  appear, 
Each  place  some  monoment  of  thee  shooki  hear. 
I,  with  green  tnrft,  wonld  grateftal  attars  raise, 
And  heaTen,  with  gums  and  oflfer'd  inoense,  praise. 

Rapk.    Where'er  thoa  art,  He  is,  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  thiongh  aU  places ;  is  to  none  confined : 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  ahoTe, 
And  through  the  murersal  mass  does  more. 
Thoa  canst  he  nowhere  distant;  yet  this  place 
Had  heen  thy  kipgly  seat,  and  here  thy  race, 
From  aU  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  reverence  thee,  and  see  their  native  home. 
Immortal  then,  now  sickness,  care,  and  age. 
And  war,  and  loxory's  more  direftil  rage, 
Thy  crimes  have  hroogfat,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 
With  all  the  nomeroos  fiunily  of  death. 

Ajdam.    The  deaths  thoa  show'st  are  forced  and  ftill  of  sbilh, 
Cast  headlong  from  the  preoipioe  of  liib. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent-^io  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  oar  native  clay  % 

Rapk.    There  is—hat  rarely  shall  that  path  he  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  ahode. 
8ome  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow, 
So  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  wooUy  fleeces  sofUy  sleep. 

Adam,    So  noiseless  would  I  live,  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  sbalEen  by  the  wind, 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  boogh, 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

Eve.    Thus  daily  changing,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  Joys,  I,  by  degrees,  wonld  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperceived  decay. 
And  steal  myself  from  lifb,  and  melt  away. 

[StaUaf 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST. 

'T  was  at  the  royal  feast,  fiyr  Persia  won, 
By  Philip's  warlike  son: 
Aloft  in  awftil  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne: 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around, 
Thehr  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair; 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  bat  the  biaTe  deserves  the  fiUr. 
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TimothenB,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tunef\i]  choiF 

With  flying  fingers  tonch'd  the  lyre : 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  fVom  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissftil  seats  aboTO, 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love ! 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god: 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympis  pressed; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast, 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov'reign  of  the  world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around ; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  rooft  rebound: 

With  ravish'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 
;)  Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung, 
Of  Bacchus  ever  &ir,  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes : 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums; 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath  1  he  comes  I  he  comes ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fkir  and  young. 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain: 
Bacchus'  blessiDgs  are  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Rich  the  treasure 
Sweet  the  pleasure 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pafai. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again: 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  dew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Ghang'd  his  head,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  moumM  muse. 
Soft  pity  to  inf\ise : 
He  sang  Darius  great  and  good. 
By  too  severe  a  fkte 
FaU'n,  fiiU'n,  fkU'n,  fall'n, 
Fall'n  fVom  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood: 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  M^ 
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On  the  bare  earth  ezpoa'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  fHend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  yictor  sate, 

RevolTing  in  his  alter'd  sonl 
The  Tarious  turns  of  fitte  below; 

And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smU'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  more; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
SofUy  sweet  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  sonl  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble; 
NeTer  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  0  think  it  worth  ei:\joying ! 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sighed  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. 
At  length  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  yanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again; 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Hark!  hark!  the  horrid  sound 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head, 

As  awak'd  fh>m  the  dead, 

And,  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries ; 

See  the  Furies  arise ; 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear ! 

How  they  hiss  in  the  air. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  fh)m  their  eyes! 

Behold  a  ghastly  band, 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand! 
These  are  Qrecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 

And  unburied  remain 

Inglorious  on  the  plain; 

Qive  the  vengeance  due 

To  the  valiant  crew: 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high ! 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! 
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,  The  princes  applaud,  with  a  fhrious  Joy ; 

And  the  king;  seiz'd  a  fiambean,  with  zeal  to  destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  flr'd  another  Troy. 

Thus  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  billows  learned  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  bis  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft-  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  flame; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  ftom  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother-wit  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown: 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

CHARACTER  OP  SHAFTESBURY. 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  flrst; 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst: 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unflx'd  in  principles  and  place ; 
In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace : 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  day. 
A  daring  pUot  in  extremity ; 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  then:  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 
RelVise  his  age  the  needAil  hours  of  rest ) 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 
Bankrupt  of  Ufe,  yet  prodigal  of  easel 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-legged  thing,  a  son ; 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 
And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 
In  fViendship  fklse, implacable  in  hate; 
Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state: 
To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke. 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke: 
Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  &me, 
Usurped  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
2M 
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So  easy  stfll  it  prores,  in  factiaiu  times. 
With  public  seal  to  cancel  private  crimes ; 
How  safe  18  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 
Where  n<»ie  can  sin  ag;ainst  the  people's  will ! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  oflfenoe  be  known, 
Since  in  another's  gnilt  they  find  their  own ! 
Yet  fiune  desenr'd  no  enemy  can  grudge; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  yet  praise  the  jndge. 
In  Israel's  court  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean, 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  senre  the  crown 
With  virtues  only  proper  fbr  the  gown; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed ; 
David  for  him  his  tnnefdl  harp  had  strung. 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 
Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawfbl  ikme,  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  fhiit  to  gather  firee, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 


CHABACTER  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Some  of  their  chiefk  were  princes  of  the  land : 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zfanri  stand ; 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be, 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  ev'ry  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long, 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 

Then  all  fbr  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman!  who  could  every  hour  employ 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy, 

Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes; 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment^  in  extremes ; 

So  over-violent)  so  over-civil. 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert: 

Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late, 

He  had  his  Jest,  and  they  had  his  estate ; 

He  langh'4  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 

For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fbll 

On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel; 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  wa9  left 
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THE  mNP  AND  PANTHER. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  michang'd, 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd ; 

Without,  unspotted ;  innooent,  within ; 

She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 

Tet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hounds, 

And  Scythian  shafts  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aim'd  at  her  heart;  was  often  forced  to  fly, 

And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fkted  not  to  die. 

Panting  and  pensive,  now  she  ranged  alone, 

And  wander'd  in  the  kingdoms  once  her  own: 

The  common  hunt,  though  fVom  their  rage  restrained 

By  soTereign  power,  her  company  dieMlain'd, 

Grinn'd  as  they  pass'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 

Gave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 

'Tis  true  she  bounded  by,  and  tripp'd  so  light, 

They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight: 

For  truth  had  such  a  fkce  and  such  a  mien. 

As  to  be  lov'd,  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hfaid, 
And  ibirest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  stains  be  wash'd  away. 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey ! 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend, 
Or  how  divide  the  fVailty  {torn  the  friend  ? 
Her  fkults  and  virtues  lie  so  miz'd,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned  nor  wholly  ftee ; 
Then  like  her  iqjur'd  lion,  let  me  speak; 
He  can  not  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estranged  in  part, 
The  wolf  begins -to  share  her  wandering  heart: 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  iU, 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report, 
There  could  be  sphits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell, 
Who  Just  dropt  half-way  down,  nor  lower  f^ ; 
So  pois'd,  so  gently,  she  descends  fh>m  high, 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  ttom  the  sky. 

THEODORE  AND  HONORIA. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  grove 

Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love : 

Mudc  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 

To  morning  walks,  and  luU'd  his  cares  by  night : 

There  he  discharged  his  friends,  but  not  th'  expense 

Of  fVequent  treats  and  proud  magniflcenoe. 

He  liy'd  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 

From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge ; 

With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive; 

As  well  content  as  love  would  give  him  leave: 
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He  would  have  liv'd  more  ttee ;  but  many  a  guest, 
Who  coald  forsake  the  friend,  pursn'd  the  feast 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led, 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find; 
'T  was  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fiur. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  pn  love  intent: 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon, 
But  love  could  fbel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood. 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid,  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread; 
A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled; 
Nature  was  in  alarm;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem*d  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear  he  summon'd  all  his  soul, 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long:  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 
And  from  afiur  be  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  flU'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Besides  contributing  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  English  writer  to  im- 
prove the  poetical  diction  of  his  native  tongue,  Drjden  performed  also 
essentia]  service  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  tb  the  quaHty  of  English 
prose.  Throwing  ofi^  still  more  than  Cowley  had  done,  those  inversions  and 
other  forms  of  Latin  idiom  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  he  speaks  in  the  language  of  one  addressing,  in 
easy  yet  dignified  conversational  phraseology,  an  assemblage  of  pohte  and 
well-educated  men.  Strength,  ease,  copiousness,  yaiiety,  and  animation,  are 
the  predominant  qualities  of*  his  style ;  but  the  haste  with  which  he  com- 
posed often  betrayed  him  into  negligence,  and  even  carelessness  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  however,  to  the 
prose  of  Dryden  may  be  assigned  the  foremost  place  among  the  spedmens 
which  can  be  furnished  of  vigorous  and  genuine  idiomatic  English.  The 
following  brief  specimen,  though  £sir  fix>m  being  one  of  his  happiest  proeaic 
productions,  is  sufficient  to  justify  these  remarks : — 
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LAMPOON. 

In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
lampoon,  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawM.  We  have 
no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men.  It  is  taking  from  them  what  we 
can  not  restore  to  them.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  promise  that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first 
is  revenge,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the  same  nature,  or  have  been  any  ways 
notoriously  abused,  and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.  And  yet  we  know, 
that,  in  christian  charity,  all  offences  are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon 
for  those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God.  And  this  consideration  h&s 
often  made  me  tremble  when  I  was  saying  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain  con- 
dition of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg,  is  the  pardoning  of  others  the  offences  they 
have  done  to  us ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the  commission  of  that 
fault,  even  when  I  have  been  notoriously  provoked.  Let  not  this,  my  lord,  pass  for 
vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have  been  written  against  me  than  almost 
any  man  now  living;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended  my  own  inno- 
cence. I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which  I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  critics :  let  them 
use  it  as  they  please :  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more  favourable  tome ;  for  interest 
and  passion  will  lie  buried  m  another  age,  and  partiality  and  prejudice  be  forgotten. 
I  speak  of  my  morals,  which  have  been  sufficiently  aspersed :  that  only  sort  of  repu- 
tation ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  me.  But  let  the  world  witnc&s 
for  me,  that  I  have  been  often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular :  I  have  seldom 
answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was  m  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  ene- 
mies :  and,  being  naturally  vindictive,  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  possessed  my  soul 
in  quiet. 

Any  thing,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man  speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion, 
is  still  too  much;  and  therefbre  I  will  waive  this  subject,  and  proceed  to  g^ve  the 
second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when  he  writes  against  a  particular  person ; 
and  that  is,  when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those,  whom  Horace  in  his 
Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal  have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy, 
are  wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  examples  of  vicious  men.  They 
may  and  ought  to  be  upbraided  with  their  crimes  and  follies,  both  for  their  amend- 
ment, if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for  the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from 
fiftlling  into  those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely  punished  in  the  persons 
of  others.  The  first  reason  was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absolutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but  how  few  lampooners  are  now  living 
who  are  capable  of  this  duty  1  When  they  come  in  my  way,  it  is  impossible  some- 
times to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  QodI  how  remote  they  are,  in  common 
justice,  from  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of  satire !  And 
how  little  wit  they  bring  for  the  support  of  their  injustice  I  The  weaker  sex  is  their 
most  ordinary  theme ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be  the  most  severely 
handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who  are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled  to  pangyric ; 
but  afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  all  manner  of  reproaches ;  no  decency 
is  considered,  no  fblsomeness  is  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wantmg,  as  fiur  as  dullness  can 
supply  it;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit;  a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and 
entertainment.  The  neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of 
scribblmg.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where  there  is  no  wit;  no  impression  can  be 
made  where  there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude :  they  are  like  the 
fhiits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural  season;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is 
spoiled  with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is  laid  along,  and  little 
of  good  income  and  wholesome  nourishment  \b  received  mto  the  bams.  This  is 
almost  a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a  just  indignation  forced  it  from 
me. 


Xnhxt  tilt  €mnix{-fmxi^. 


THE  EARL  OF  R08CX>MM0K — ^THE  EARL  OF  DORSET — SIR  CHARLES  SEDLET— THE 
EARL  OF  ROCHESTER — ^THE  DXJKE  OP  BUCKING  HAH — MATTHEW  PRIOR — JOHN 
FOMFRST — JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

THE  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  a  period  fraught  with  evil  and 
danger  to  all  the  sober  restraints,  the  decencies,  and  the  domestic 
virtues  of  life.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  poetry  should  suffer  in  the 
general  deterioration ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  some  of  the  most  em- 
inent wits  of  the  age  piostrated  the  noble  attribute  of  poetic  genius  to  the 
base  purposes  of  vice  and  licentiousness.  Unfortunately,  too,  many  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  *  Merry  MonarchV  court,  were  noblemen 
whose  influence  over  the  Uterature  of  the  age  was  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  control,  in  a  great  measure,  its  entire  tone  and  spirit  Of  these,  Ros- 
conmion,  Dorset^  Sedley,  Rochester,  and  Buckingham  occupy  the  foremost 
rank. 

Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1633. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  the  *  celebrated  Earl  of  Stratford,  and  after  having 
passed  the  years  of  his  childhood  in  his  native  country,  was  removed  to  the 
EarFs  seat  in  Yorkshire,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall,  afterward 
bishop  of  Norwich,  by  whom  he  was  so  thoroughly  mstructed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  as  to  be  able  to  write  in  that  language  with  classical  accuracy  and 
elegance.  When  the  cloud  of  civil  strife  began  to  gather  over  England,  and 
the  Earl  of  Stratford  was  singled  out  for  an  impeachment,  young  Dillon 
was,  by  the  advice  of  the  lord  primate  Usher,  sent  to  finish  his  education  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  learned  Bochart. 
He  afterwards  travelled  over  much  of  the  continent,  and  at  Rome  remained 
until  he  had  acquired  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  that 
he  was  fi^quently  taken  for  a  native  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Roscommon  returned  to  England,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Charles  the  Second,  who  made  him  captain  of  the  band  of 
pensioners,  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Unfortunately,  in  the  gayeties  of 
that  corrupt  age,  he  was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  passion  for  gaming ; 
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in  consequence  of  which  he  frequentlj  hazarded  his  life  in  duels,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  his  moderate  fortune.  A  dispute  with  the  Lord  PriTj 
Seal,  about  part  of  his  estate,  compelled  him  to  revisit  his  native  country, 
where  he  had  designed  to  remain ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  English  court, 
and  the  friendships  which  he  had  there  contracted,  finally  induced  him  to 
return  to  London.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  married  the  lady  FKSUices,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Burlington.  Roscommon  was  now  settled  in  life ;  and  though 
still  addicted  to  the  vice  of  gambhng,  yet  he  found  time  to  cultivate  his 
taste  for  Hterature,  and  to  produce  a  poetical  Estay  en  Translated  Vene,  a 
translation  of  Horace's  ^  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some  minor  poems.  He  also 
planned,  in  conjunction  with  Dryden,  a  scheme  for  refining  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  fixing  its  standard.  But  while  he  was  meditating  on  this  and 
similar  topics  connected  with  hterature,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
the  Second,  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  state  of  alarm ;  and  Roscommon, 
dreading  the  result,  prepared  to  retire  to  Rome,  saying, — ^  It  was  best  to 
ut  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked.'  An  attack  of  the  gout, 
however,  prevented  his  departure,  and  he  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1684,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  'At  the  moment  in  which 
he  expired,'  says  Johnson,  '  he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  voice  that  ex- 
pressed the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  'Dies 
Ir«':— 

My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Roscommon's  '  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,'  is  his  only  production  which 
may  be  said  to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity.  In  it  he  inculcates,  in  didac- 
tic poetry,  the  rational  principles  of  translation  previously  laid  down  by 
Cowley  and  Denham ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  Milton's 
'  Paradise  Lost'  had  then  been  published  only  four  years,  Roscommon  no- 
tices the  sixth  book  of  that  great  poem  for  its  sublimity.  Diyden  has 
heaped  on  this  poet  the  most  lavish  praise,  and  Pope  has  said  that '  every 
author's  merit  was  his  own ;'  but  posterity  has  not  confirmed  these  judg- 
ments. Roscommon  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  Denham — el^ant 
and  sensible,  but  cold  and  unimpassioned.  We  subjoin  a  single  passage 
fix>m  his  '  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,'  and  his  version  of  the  '  Dies  Ir».' 

CAUTION  AGAINST  FALSE  PRIDE. 

On  sure  fonndatioDS  let  your  fiibric  rise, 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise; 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts, 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass 

With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame. 

And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing  came. 
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But  f^w— 0  few!  souls  Aree-ordain'd  by  &te, 
The  race  of  gods  have  reached  that  envied  height 
No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 
By  heaping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb : 
The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
iBneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 
How  justly  then  will  unpious  mortals  fall, 
Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  fVom  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'T  will  cost  you  dear  before  he  's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet ! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear: 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there.  * 

Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro!  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame. 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  inflise: 
The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the  Muse. 


ON  THE  DAY  OP  JUDGMENT. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadftd  day. 
ShaU  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 

When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind, 

Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find! 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound, 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise. 

Behold  the  pale  offender  rise. 

And  view  the  Judge  with  coiiteious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread, 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascextds  his  awfhl  throne; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known, 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

0  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake, 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  1 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy^s  unexhausted  spring, 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring. 
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Forget  not  what  my  rsnaom  ooet^ 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  sool  be  loet 
In  storms  of  guilty  terror  tost. 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend, 
My  Qod,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  eoA ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath, 
Who  rise  to  a  reviying  death. 
Thon  great  Creator  of  mankind. 
Let  gnilty  man  compassion  find. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Thomas 
Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
1637.  He  received  his  education  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  a 
private  tutor,  after  which  he  travelled  upon  the  continent^  passing  most  of  his 
time  in  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to  England  just  before  the  Restoration. 
He  soon  after  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  might  have  shone 
conspicuously,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  politics  of  the  times ;  but  he  un- 
fortunately lived  in  an  age  when  pleasure  was  more  in  feshion  than  business, 
and  be  applied  bis  talents  rather  to  looks,  conversation,  gallantry,  and  the 
fashionable  excesses  of  Charles's  court,  than  to  the  more  important  pursuits 
of  a  statesman.  In  the  first  Dutch  war,  be  went  a  volunteer  under  the  Duke 
of  York ;  and  the  night  before  the  naval  engagement,  in  which  Opdam,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  was,  with  all  his  crew,  blown  up,  he  wrote  a  song,  which  is 
bis  best  composition,  and  which  Prior  pronounced,  *  one  of  the  prettiest 
songs  that  ever  was  made.'  On  his  return  from  the  war,  Dorset  was  made 
a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  the  Second ;  and  on  account  of  his  rare 
accomplishments  and  distinguished  politeness,  was  frequently,  sent  by  that 
monarch,  on  embassies  of  compliment  into  France.  When  William  and  Maiy 
came  into  power,  Dorset  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household ;  and 
as  his  office  obliged  him  to  take  the  king's  pension  from  Dryden,  it  is  said 
that  he  allowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate. 

Dorset  was  a  very  liberal  p&tron  of  the  wits  of  that  sg&y  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  promoting  their  interest.  He  introduced  Butler's  '  Hudibras'  to 
the  notice  of  the  court,  was  consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolized  by 
Dryden.  Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  in- 
cense which  was  heaped  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
trifling,  a  few  satires  and  songs  making  up  the  catalogue.  They  are  do- 
quent)  and  sometimes  forcible ;  but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them, 
that  *  there  is  a  lustre  In  his  verses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude  Lorraine's 
Lmdscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank 
and  fiishion  which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset  died  at  Bath,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  1 706,  in  his  seventieth  year.  To  the  following  song 
we  have  already  alluded,  and  we  introduce  it  as  his  best  performance : — 
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SONG. 
(  WriUen  at  sea,  1665,  the  night  before  an  engagement  in  the  first  Dutch  tear.) 

To  all  yoa  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  Indite; 
Bat  first  would  haye  yon  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Mnses  now,  and  Neptone  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  yon. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain; 
Tet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Boll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  dtc. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post. 

Think  not  we  are  unkind : 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we  HI  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  king  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stau*s. 
With  a  fa,  &«. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story. 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree: 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who  've  left  their  hearts  behind  7 
With  a  fa,  dbc. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind; 
Let  Ihitcfamen  vapour,  Spaniards  cune, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who  's  our  friend,  or  who  's  our  ibe. 
With  a  fk,  &a 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away. 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
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Each  other's  nun  thus  pnnuel 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  yon. 
With  a  ia,  d&c. 

Bat  now  oar  fears  tempestaons  grow, 

And  cast  onr  hopes  away; 
While  yon,  regardless  of  onr  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play: 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
/  To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  yonr  fim. 

With  a  &,  &«. 

When  any  monmlhl  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note. 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  heing  so  remote : 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  played. 
With  a  fa,  &«. 

In  justice,  you  can  not  refVise 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness : 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  &,  dec.  . 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  fbr  our  tears; 
Let  's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fo  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Sir  Charles  Sedlet,  one  of  the  brightest  satellites  of  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  and  was  bom  at  Aylesford, 
Kent,  in  1639.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  became  a  fellow-oommoner  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  college  life,  he 
retired,  after  passing  a  year  or  two  at  his  studies,  without  a  d^ree,  to  his 
native  county,  where  he  remained,  apparently  unoccupied,  until  the  Restor- 
ation. As  soon,  however,  as  that  important  event  occurred  he  went  to 
London  in  order  to  join  the  general  jubilee ;  and  at  once  commenced  wit, 
courtier,  poet,  and  gallant  He  was  so  much  admired  for  his  taste  and  ele- 
gance, that  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  among  the  poets ;  and  no  perform- 
ance was  either  applauded  or  condenmed  till  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given 
judgment  upon  it  His  popularity  and  influence  induced  the  king  to  ask 
him,  jestingly, '  if  he  had  not  obtained  from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo*s 
viceroy  V 

Sedley's  career  at  court  was,  for  some  years,  brilliant  almost  without  a 
parallel ;  but  it  cost  him  the  sacrifice  of  his  estate,  his  time,  and  his  monk. 
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In  more  advanced  years,  however,  he  thoroughly  reformed ;  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  actively  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.  King 
James  had  had  an  intrigue  with  Sedley's  daughter,  and  created  her  Count- 
ess of  Dorchester — a  circumstance  which  greatly  exasperated  the  poet 
agamst  the  court  ^  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  he, '  and  as  the  king  has  made 
my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen' — 
alluding  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Sedley's  con- 
versation was  highly  prized,  and  he  hved  to  delight  hb  friends  with  it  till 
nearly  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.    His  death  occurred  in  1701. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  a  much  more  voluminous  writer  than  any  other 
of  his  noble  contemporary  wits.  His  works  comprise  two  octavo  volumes, 
and  consist  of  plays,  translations,  songs,  and  occasional  poems.  His  songs 
are  light  and  graceful,  with  a  more  studied  and  felicitous  diction  than  is 
seen  in  any  other  of  the  court  poets.  One  of  his  best,  *  Ah,  Chloris  !  could 
I  now  but  sit,'  is  found  in  his  play.  The  Mulberry  Garden,  and  has  often 
been  published  as  the  composition  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Duncan  Forbes,  of 
Culloden.    It  is  as  follows : — 

SONQ. 

Ah,  Ghlorls!  could  I  now  but  sit 

Ajs  nnconcem'd  as  when 
Tour  infknt  beauty  could  beget 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  1  tills  dawning  did  admire, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 

Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 
'  Like  metals  in  a  mine ; 

Age  fh>m  no  fkce  takes  more  away, 

Than  youth  conceal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
So  love  as  unperceiv'd  did  fly, 

And  centered  in  my  breast. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew- 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  fkvour'd  you. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employed  the  utmost  of  his  art— 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 

JoHH  WiLMOT,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Roch- 
ester, and  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1647.  He  was  educated  in  class- 
ical literature  at  Burford  free-school,  and  there  acquired  the  Latin  language 
to  such  perfection,  that  till  his  death  he  retained  the  keenest  relish  for  its 
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beauties.  In  1659,  he  was  admitted  a  nobleman  of  Wadbam  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1661,  was,  by  special  dispensation,  created  master  of  arts  in 
convocation.  Rochester,  after  he  left  the  university,  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  England  became  connected  with  the 
court,  and  soon,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  'blazed  out  his 
youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  voluptuousness,'  and  died  from  physical 
exhaustion  and  decay,  on  the  twenty-flixth  of  July,  1680,  before  he  had 
reached  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  Rochester  was  the  most 
profligate.  His  intrigues,  his  low  amours,  and  disguises,  his  erecting  a  stage 
and  playing  the  mountebank  on  Tower-hill,  and  his  having  been  five  years 
in  a  state  of  inebriety,  are  circumstances  well  known,  and  even  admitted  by 
himsel£  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  domestic  letters,  which  were 
recently  published,  show  him  in  a  totally  different  light — tender,  playful 
and  alive  to  all  the  afl^tions  of  a  husband,  a  &ther,  and  a  son.  His  re- 
pentance itself  says  much  for  the  natural  character  of  the  unfortunate  profli- 
gate. K  we  may  judge  from  the  memoir  left  by  Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  his 
lordship's  spiritual  guide  on  his  death-bed,  it  was  sincere  and  imreserved. 
We  may  therefore,  without  hesitation,  regard  Rochester  as  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate men  whose  vices  are  less  the  effect  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of 
external  corrupting  circumstances.  It  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  said  of 
him,  that  '  nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it' 

Rochester's  poems  consist  chiefly  of  light  effosions,  thrown  off  without 
apparent  labor.  Many  of  them  are  so  very  licentious  as  to  be  unfit  for 
publication ;  but  in  one  of  these,  he  has,  in  one  linCy  happily  hit  off  the 
character  of  Charles  the  Second : — 

A  meny  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 

Rochester's  songs,  of  whidL  the  two  that  follow  are  but  fair  specimens,  are 
exceedingly  sweet  and  musical : — 

SONG. 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaze, 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing, 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaze, 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin ; 
'Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fkte  is  too  aspiring, 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love, 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego, 

Your  slave  fh>m  death  removing, 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know, 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  loving. 
But  whether  life  or  death  betide, 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  pride. 

The  vanquish'd  die  with  pleasure. 
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CONSTANCY. 

I  can  not  change  as  others  do. 

Though  yon  nnjnstly  scorn ; 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  jou, 

For  yon  alone  was  horn. 
No,  Phillis,  no;  your  heart  to  move 

A  snrer  way  I'll  try; 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  love, 

Will  still  love  on,  will  still  love  on,  and  die. 

When  killed  with  grief  Amyntas  lies. 

And  yon  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  nnpitied  rise, 

The  tears  that  vainly  fkll; 
That  welcome  hoar  that  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  begin  yonr  pain, 
For  such  a  fluthfU,  tender  heart 

Can  never  break,  can  never  break  in  vain. 

The  following  letters,  the  one  to  his  wife,  and  the  other  to  his  son,  will 
ever  be  read  with  deep  interest ;  as  confirmatory  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
domestic  relations : — 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  news  firom  you,  and  I  think  it  veiy  good  when  I  hear  yon 
are  well ;  pray  be  pleased  to  send  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with,  that 
I  may  show  you  how  good  a  husband  I  can  be ;  I  would  not  have  you  so  formal  as  to 
Judge  of  the  kindness  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  believe  of  eveiy  thing  that 
it  is  as  you  would  have  it. 

'Tis  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy;  but  to  be  Idnd  is  very  easy,  and  that  is 
the  greatest  measure  of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of  being  kind 
to  me;  you  have  practiced  that  so  long,  that  I  have  a  joyfVd  confidence  you  will 
never  fbrget  it;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  have  a  sense  of  what  the  methods  of  my 
lifb  seem  so  utterly  to  contradict,  I  must  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or 
else  this  letter  had  been  a  book  dictated  to  you,  and  published  to  the  world.  It 
will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you.  that  very  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket, 
and  then  I  shall  wait  on  you  at  Adderbury ;  in  the  mean  time,  think  of  any  thing 
you  would  have  me  do,  and  I  shall  thank  you  for  the  occasion  of  pleasmg  you. 

Mr.  Morgan  I  have  sent  in  this  errand,  because  he  plays  the  rogue  here  in  town 
so  extremely,  that  he  Is  not  to  be  endured ;  pray,  if  he  behaves  himself  so  at  Ad- 
derbury, send  me  word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I  send  for  him.  Fray,  let  Ned  come 
up  to  town ;  I  have  a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  shall  be  back  in  a  week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  all  this  while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me 
to  know  what  to  write  upon  several  accounts ;  but  in  this  I  will  only  desire  you  not  to 
be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother  has  of  you,  since,  being  mere  im- 
aginatioDS,  they  will  as  easily  vanish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ;  for  my  own 
Iiart,  I  will  make  it  my  endeavour  they  may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your 
other  letters,  shall  punctually  have  performed.  Ton  must,  I  think,  obey  my  mother 
in  her  commands  to  wait  on  her  at  Aylesbury,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am 
very  dull  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this  humour  to  testify  myself 
to  you  any  farther;  only,  dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

ROCRKSTER. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without  takhig  leave,  dear  wife ;  it  is  an  impolite  way  of 
proceeding,  which  a  modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.    I  have  left  yon  a  prey 
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to  yoTir  own  imagiiiAtioiis,  imongst  my  reladons— the  wont  of  drnnnationa;  but 
there  will  come  an  hou*  of  deliverance,  till  when  may  my  mother  be  merdfal  to 
yon ;  so  I  commit  yon  to  what  shall  ensne,  woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in 
hopes  of  a  fbture  appearance  in  glory.  The  small  share  I  could  spare  yon  out  of 
my  pocket,  I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mn.  Bowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will 
return  you  more :  pray,  write  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  to  your 

BOCHESTER. 

I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  receiye  this,  and  know  that  I  haye  sent  this  gentlemsn 
to  be  your  tutor,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you^  and  be  very 
grateful,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient  and  diligent  You  are  now  grown 
big  enough  to  be  a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to  be  truly  wise 
is  to  serve  God,  learn  your  book,  and  observe  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first, 
and  next  your  tutor,  to  whom  I  have  entirely  resigned  you  for  tins  seven  years,  and, 
according  as  yon  employ  that  time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  forever ;  but 
I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to  think  you  will  never  deceive 
me ;  dear  child,  learn  your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a  (kther  I 
will  be  to  you.  Ton  shall  want  no  pleasure  while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may 
be  so  are  my  constant  prayers. 

BoCHESTER. 

John  Shevfiku),  Duke  of  Buckmgham,  was  descended  from  a  long 
series  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  was  bom  in  1649.  His  &tlier,  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  died  in  1658,  when  Sheffield  was  only  nine  years  of  age;  and 
the  young  lord  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  governor  to  be  brought  up 
and  educated.  He,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
that  he  soon  reheved  his  tutor  of  his  charge,  and  at  an  age  not  exceeding 
twelve  years,  resolved  to  educate  himsel£  Such  a  purpose  formed  at  so 
early  an  age,  is,  in  itself,  extraordinary  ;  and  being  successfully  prosecuted, 
it  imparts  a  lesson  of  sound  instruction.  Through  his  own  personal  efibrts, 
Sheffield  early  became  an  accomplished  scholar ;  and  his  literary  acquisitions 
are  the  more  wonderful,  as  they  were  made  during  the  tumult  of  a  military 
life,  or  the  gayety  of  a  court  He  accompanied  Prince  Rupert,  as  a  volunteer, 
in  the  second  Dutch  war ;  and  in  order  to  become  an  accomplished  soldier 
he  afterward  served  a  campaign  in  the  French  army,  under  Marshal  Turenne. 
Having  signalized  himself  in  various  commands  abroad,  Sheffield,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  on  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  to  the  crown,  he 
became  a  member  of  that  monarch's  privy  council.  He,  however,  aoqui- 
esoed  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  cabinet  coundl 
of  William  and  Mary,  with  an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
Sheffield  was  a  distinguished  ^nvorite  with  Queen  Anne,  who,  after  the 
ascended^  the  throne,  heaped  favors  upon  him  with  a  very  lavish  hand. 
Opposed  to  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he  continued  actively  engaged 
in  public  affiurs  till  his  death,  which  occurred  coi  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  1721. 

Sheffield  was  the  author  of  several  poems,  among  which  are  an  Eaaay  on 
Satire,  and  an  Essay  on  Poetry ,  the  latter  of  which  should,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  his  principal  performance.     It  is  written  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
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and  in  all  probability  suggested  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticism.'  It  is  of  the 
style  and  order  of  merit  of  Denham  and  Roscommon — plain,  perspicuous, 
and  sensible,  but  contains-  little  of  true  poetry.  We  subjoin  the  following 
extract : — 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 

Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well ; 

No  writing;  lifts  exalted  man  so  high, 

As  sacred  and  soul-moving  poesy: 

No  kind  of  work  requires  so  nice  a  touch, 

And  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  much. 

But  heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

'Tis  not  a  flash  of  fkncy,  which,  sometunes 

Pazzliug  our  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  rhymes ; 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done : 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun, 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  retired, 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 

Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  wound, 

Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  vain  these  superficial  parts 

Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul: 

A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughout, 

As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit. 

Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit ; 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown. 

Describing  all  men,  but  describ'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  1  what  caverns  of  the  brain 

Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thing  contain  1 

When  I  at  vacant  hours  in  vain  thy  absence  mourn, 

0  where  dost  thou  retire  1  and  why  dost  thou  return, 

Sometimes  with  powerful  charms,  to  hurry  me  away 

From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  day  1 

Ev'n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  &in 

To  check  thy  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein, 

As  all  is  dullness  when  the  flmcy's  bad. 

So  without  judgment  fkncy  is  but  mad: 

And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence. 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense, 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men : 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen ; 

Beason  is  that  substantial  useAil  part 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'  oOier  wins  the  heari^ 

From  the  noble  poets  who  have  thus  far  occupied  our  attention  during  the 
present  remarks,  we  proceed  to  notice  Prior,  Pomfret,  and  Swift,  by  whom 
we  shall  be  fairly  introduced  to  the  hterary  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

Mattbbw  Prior  belongs  to  that  extraordinary  class  of  men  whose  mental 

2N 
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energy  is  snfficieiit  to  tmimpli  over  the  diaadTBntagos  of  aa  obscure  origin, 
and  finally  to  rise  to  eminence.  He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  was  bora 
at  WimbcMiie,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1664.  His  fiitber, 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  during  the  childhood  of  the  future  poet  and 
statesman,  left  him  in  the  care  of  an  unde  who  was  a  vintner,  near  Charing 
Cross,  and  who  dischaiged  the  trust  reposed  in  him  with  a  tenderness  truly 
patomaL  At  a  proper  age  he  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  then  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby ;  but  not  being  in  drcumstanoes  to 
extend  his  education  beyond  that  of  the  school,  he  took  him,  after  he  had 
become  well  advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  home  to  aid  him  in  the 
busmess  of  the  inn.  Here  he  was  accidentally  found  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset^ 
that  celebrated  patron  of  genius,  reading  Horace ;  and  with  his  proficiency 
the  nobleman,  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  at  once  undertook  the  care, 
and  assumed  the  expense,  of  his  academical  education.  Prior,  in  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  his  s^  entered  Bt  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.  He  was  made  a  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1686,  and  soon  after  produced,  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
Montague,  the  City  Mqum  and  Country  Mause^  in  ridicule  of  Dryden's 
'Hind  and  Panther.'  The  Earl  of  Dorset  did  not,  as  is  too  dlen  the  case, 
forget  the  poet  that  he  had  snatdied  from  obscurity ;  but  invited  him  to 
London,  and  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  ambassador  to  the  Hague.  In  this  capacity  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  King  William,  who  appointed  him  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  1697,  Prior  was  i^pointed  sec- 
retary to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  at  the  conclusion  <^ 
which  he  was  presented  with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  the 
lords  justices.  During  the  ft>llowing  year  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Yersailles ;  and  after  some  other  temporary  honors  and  appoint- 
ments, was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade.  In  1701,  Prior  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  representative  for  the  borough  of  East-Grimstead, 
and  abandoning  his  former  friends,  the  Whigs,  joined  the  Tories  in  impeaching 
Lord  Somers.  This  came  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  Prior ;  for  the 
charge  agamst  Somers  was,  that  he  had  advised  the  partition  treaty,  in 
which  treaty  the  poet  himself  had  acted  as  agent  He  evinced  his  patriotism, 
however,  by  afterward  celebrating,  in  verse,  the  batties  of  Blenh^m  and  Ra- 
millies.  When  the  Whig  government  was  at  lengtii  overturned.  Prior  became 
attached  to  Harley's  administration,  and  went  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  to 
France,  in  l7ll,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  lived  in  Paris  m  great 
splendor,  was  a  favorite  of  the  Frendi  monarch,  and  enjoyed  all  the  honors 
of  ambassador. 

Prior  returned  to  London  m  1715,  and  the  Whigs  being  again  in  office, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  on  a  diarge  of  high  treasoiL  The  accusation 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  held  clandestine  conferences  with  the  Vremii 
plenipotentiary,  though,  as  he  justly  replied,  no  treaty  was  ever  made  without 
private  interviews  and  preliminaries.    The  Whigs  were  indignant  at  the  dia- 
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graoeful  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  Imt  Prior  only  shared  in  the  colpabOity  of  the 
goYemment  The  able  but  profligate  Bolingbroke  was  the  master-fipirit  that 
prompted  the  humiliating  oonoession  to  France.  After  being  kept  in  oon- 
flnement  during  two  tedious  years,  the  poet  was  at  length  released  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial  He  had,  in  the  interval,  written  his  poem  of 
Alma;  and  being  now  left  without  any  other  support  than  that  which  he 
derived  from  his  fellowship  of  St  Jolm's  Cdlege,  he  continued  his  studies, 
and  produced  his  Solomon,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works.  He  had  also 
recourse  to  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  from  which 
he  realized  the  handsome  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds.  An  equal  amount 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Eari  of  Osford,  and  his  old  age  was  thus 
amply  provided  for.  He  was  now  ambitious  only  of  comfort  and  private 
enjoyment  These,  however,  he  did  not  long  possess ;  as  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721,  soon  followed  his  retue- 
ment 

The  works  of  Prior  embrace  odes,  songs,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  tales, 
and  exhibit  a  great  variety  ci  style  and  subject  His  largest  poem, '  Solo- 
mon,' is  of  a  serious  character,  and  was  regarded  by  the  author  as  his  best 
production.  It  is  certainly  the  most  moral,  and  perhaps  the  most  correctly 
written ;  but  the  tales  and  lighter  pieces  of  Prior,  are,  in  our  judgment,  his 
happiest  efforts.  In  these  he  dispUiys  that '  charming  ease'  with  which  he 
embellishes  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  lively  illustration  and  colloquial 
humor  of  his  great  model,  Horace.  No  poet,  perhaps,  ever  possessed,  in 
greater  perfection,  the  art  of  graceful  and  fluent  versification,  than  Prior. 
His  narratives  flow  on  like  a  dear  stream,  without  a  single  fell,  and  interest 
v^  by  their  perpetual  good-humor  and  vivacity,  eiren  when  they  wander  into 
metaphysioB,  as  in  'Alma,'  or  into  licentiousne^,  as  in  his  TaUa.  His  ex- 
pression is  choice  and  studied,  abounding  in  daasical  allusions  and  images, 
but  without  any  air  of  pedantry  or  constraint  like  Swift,  he  loved  to  ver- 
sify the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  relate  his  personal  feelings  and  ad- 
ventures ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misanthropy,  and  em- 
ployed no  stronger  weapons  of  satire  than  raillery  and  arch  allusion.  He 
sported  on  the  surfece  of  existence,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures,  and  its 
ecoentridties,  but  without  the  power  of  penetrating  into  its  recesses,  or  evok- 
ing the  higher  passions  of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natoral  of  artifi- 
cial poets — a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  as  the  old  maxim,  that  'the 
perfection  of  art  is  the  concealment  of  art'  The  following  specimens  suffi- 
dently  exemplify  all  the  peculiar  diaracteristics  of  this  author  to  whkh  we 
have  alluded : — 

THE  GARLAND. 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  choie, 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  feir, 
The  dappled  pink  and  btushftq^  rose, 
To  deck  my  chamdiig  Chloe's  baSr. 
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At  mom  the  nymph  Touchsaf 'd  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  yarious  wreath; 
The  flowers  less  bloommg  than  her  face, 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day, 
And  every  nymph  and  shepherd  said, 
That  hi  her  head  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  m  their  native  bed. 

Undreas'd  at  evening,  when  she  fomid 
Their  odours  lost,  Uieir  colonrs  past, 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
Her  garland  and  her  eyes  she  cast. 

That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear, 
As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak, 
When  fVom  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ban  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well, 
My  love,  my  lifh,  said  I,  explain 
This  change  of  humour ;  prithee  tell- 
That  falling  tear— what  does  it  mean? 

She  sigh'd,  she  smil'd ;  and  to  the  flowera 
Pointing,  the  lovely  mor'list  said, 
See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours. 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay, 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone, 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run; 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  ibll, 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 

And  found  this  couple  just  the  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  folks:  What  then) 

Why,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again; 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away; 

They  did  Just  nothing  aU  the  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother; 

They  seem'd  just  tallied  fbr  each  other. 

Their  Moral  and  Economy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  agree; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound, 

Nor.trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 

Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded; 

They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 
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He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 

Her  maids  she  neither  prais'd  nor  chid : 

So  eyery  servant  took  his  course, 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 

Slothful  disorder  flll'd  his  stable, 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Their  beer  was  strong,  their  wine  was  port; 

Their  meal  was  lai^ge,  their  grace  was  short 

They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  which  they  daim'd  their  Sunday's  due, 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know. 

So  never  made  themselves  a  foe, 

No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend, 

So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  friend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor, 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store  ] 

Nor  barn  nor  house  did  they  repair, 

That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 

When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made, 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 

Whoever  either  died  or  married. 

Then:  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 

Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise. 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise  ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 

They  led— a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried ; 

And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 

FOR  MY  OWN  MONUMENT. 

As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention, 
Matt,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care: 
For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  fulfilled  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid; 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said, 
For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Yet  counting  as  &r  as  to  fifty  his  years, 

His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are; 

High  hopes  he  conceiv'd,  and  he  smother'd  great  ^ars, 

In  a  life  party-colour'd,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 
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Nor  to  burineM  a  drndge/nor  to  Ikctiom  a  lUTe, 
He  strore  to  make  Snt'rest  and  freedom  agree , 
In  public  employmentB  indiistrioiis  and  grave, 
And  aloue  with  hi*  frienda,  Lord  1  how  meny  waa  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  hnmbly  on  fbot, 
Both  fortones  he  tried,  bnt  to  neither  would  trust; 
And  whirl'd  In  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust 

This  Terse,  Uttle  polish'd,  thooe^  mighlor  sinMie^ 
Bets  neither  hia  tities  nov  merift  to  Tiew ; 
It  says  that  his  lelics  ooBected  He  hsie, 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  tiiis  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway. 
So  Matt  may  be  kill*d  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea, 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drowned. 

If  his  bones  lie  In  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  hi  air, 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  ssme ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear, 
He  cares  not— yet  prithee,  be  kind  to  hia  ftme. 


EPITAPH  EXTBBfPOBE. 

Nobles  and  hertlds,  by  yonr  leave. 
Here  lies  what  once  waa  Matthav  Prloi; 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Bre; 
Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  daia  hi^er. 

John  Pomfret,  of  whom  very  little  is  kaown,  was  the  son  of  a  dergf- 
man,  and  was  bom  at  Luton,  Bed£>rdslure|  in  1667,  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,,  where  he  took  his  baehek»'sd^reein  1684, 
but  did  not  proceed  to  the  d^ree  of  master  of  arts,  until  1698.  On  leaving 
the  nniveisity  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  rector  of  Maiden,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, with  an  immediate  prospect  of  preferment ;  but  Compton,  Ushop 
of  London,  had  conceived  imjusdy  ihe  idea  that  Pomfret's  poem,  jThe  Choice, 
conveyed  an  immoral  sentiment,  and  refused,  therefore,  to  institute  him  into 
a  living  of  considerable  value  to  which  he  had  been  pesented.  Detained  for 
a  long  time  in  London  by  the  drcumstances  connected  with  this  unfortunate 
affidr,  Pomfret,  in  1703,  took  the  small-pox,  and  soon  after  died. 

The  works  of  this  amiable  ill-&ted  author  consist  of  occasional  poems,  and 
some  Pindaric  Msays;  but  his  osly  producti<Hi  now  popular  is  'The 
Choice.'  This  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  that  class  of  readers  whose 
literary  pursuits  have  no  higher  object  than  their  own  amusement  It  ex- 
hibits a  system  of  life  adapted  to  common  notions  and  equal  to  common  ex- 
pectations ;  and  '  The  Choice'  has,  therefore,  been  perhaps,  as  frequently 
read  as  any  other  poem  m  the  language.  To  these  brief  remarks  we  add 
the  following  extract : — 
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FROM  THE  CHOICE. 

If  Heayen  the  gimteAil  liberty  would  give 

That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  lire ; 

And  all  those  hours  propitious  ikte  should  lend, 

In  blissful  ease  and  satisAclion  spend ; 

Hear  some  fUr  town  I'd  haye  a  private  sect, 

BuiH  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 

Better  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 

On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 

It  should  within  no  other  things  contahi 

But  what  are  useAil,  necessary,  plafaL 

Methinks  'tis  nauseous ;  and  I*d  ne'er  endow 

The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  fVimiture. 

A  litUe  garden  grateAil  to  the  eye. 

And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by ; 

On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 

Of  shady  Hues  or  sycamores  should  grow. 

At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  plac'd 

Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  grac'd : 

Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 

Immortal  wit  and  solid  leandng  shines ; 

Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 

Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew : 

He  that  with  Judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 

In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  Joins, 

Must  grant  his  fkncy  does  the  best  excel; 

His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  express'd  so  well : 

With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 

Bsteem'd  for  leaining  and  for  eloquence. 

In  some  of  these  as  fancy  should  advise, 

I'd  always  take  my  monung  exercise ; 

For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 

Than  those  in  pleasing  usefhl  studies  spent 

I'd  have  a  dear  and  competent  estate. 

That  I  might  live  genteelly,  but  not  great ; 

As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend  \ 

A  litUe  more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 

Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 

Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 

And  all  that  oljects  of  true  pity  were, 

Should  be  relieved  with  what  my  wants  could  spare; 

For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 

Should  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

A  flugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 

With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread; 

Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more, 

To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 

Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 

Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 

But  what  's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong, 

And  the  bright  lamp  of  lif<»  continue  long, 

I'd  fireely  take,  and,  as  I  did  possess, 

The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 
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Jonathan  Swift,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  &mil j,  and  was  bom  in  the  dtj  of  Dublin  on 
the  thirtieth  of  November,  1667.  His  father  was  steward  to  the  sodety  of 
the  King's  Inns,  but  died  in  abject  poverty  before  the  birth  of  his  distin- 
guished son.  His  mother,  a  lady  of  Leicestershire,  possessed  no  other  for- 
tune than  a  trifling  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and  the  future  poet 
was,  therefore,  from  his  infancy,  thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  his  uncle,  who, 
though  kind  and  benevolent,  had  little  to  bestow  upon  his  destitute  nephew. 
The  circumstances  of  want  and  dependence  with  which  Swift  was  early 
familiar,  seemed  to  have  sunk  deep  into  his  haughty  soul,  and  contributed 
much  toward  the  formation  of  his  future  character.  'Bom  a  posthumous 
child,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  and  bred  up  an  object  of  charity,  he  early 
adopted  the  custom  of  observing  his  birthday  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of 
sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it  annually  occurred,  the  striking  passage  of 
Scripture  in  which  Job  laments  and  execrates  the  day  upon  which  it  was 
said  in  his  father's  house  '  that  a  man  child  was  born." 

When  six  years  of  age  Swift  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Kilkenney, 
and  in  his  fourteenth  year  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
His  mind  had  now  become  somewhat  awakened  to  the  beauties  of  history 
and  poetry,  and  to  those  objects  he  devoted  himself  to  the  neglect  of  academic 
learning,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
refused  his  bachelor's  degree.  Stung  with  this  disgrace,  he  resolved  from 
that  time  to  study  eight  hours  a  day,  and  he  persevered  in  this  resolution 
for  seven  years.  In  1688,  when  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  Swifl 
was,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Godwin,  deprived  of  the  meagre  support 
which  that  kind  uncle  had  been  able  to  extend  to  him ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  repaired  to  Leicester,  where  his  mother  then  resided,  to  consult  her 
respecting  the  future  course  of  his  life.  She  recommended  him  to  seek  the 
advice  and  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple,  as  that  nobleman  had  married 
one  of  her  distant  relatives.  Temple  received  him  with  much  kindness,  and 
ultimately  became  so  much  pleased  with  his  conversation  that  he  detained 
him  in  his  house  two  years.  Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and  from  the 
kindness  and  frimiliarity  of  the  monarch's  treatment  of  him,  he  was  led  to  in- 
dulge hopes  of  preferment ;  the  frdfiUment  of  which,  however,  was  never 
realized. 

In  1692,  Swift  repaired  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  master's 
degree  ;  and  having  obtained  this  distinction,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  establish- 
ment of  Sir  William,  and  take  orders  in  the  Irish  Church.  He  procured  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the  diocess  of  Connor,  but  soon  became  disgusted  with 
the  life  of  an  obscure  country  clergyman  with  an  income  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  therefore  relinquished  lus  living  at  Kilroot,  and  returned 
to  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Temple,  at  Moor-park.  Temple  died  in  1699, 
and  Swift  embraced  an  opportunity  which  soon  after  oflfered,  of  accompany- 
ing Lord  Berkeley  into  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chaplfun.  From  this 
nobleman  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aghar,  and  the  vicarages  of  Laracor 
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and  Rathveggan ;  to  which  was  afterward  added  the  prebend  of  Dunla\dn ; 
all  of  which  however,  made  his  income  only  about  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  In  1 701,  Swift  became  a  political  writer  on  the  side  of  tie  Whigs ; 
and  on  his  subsequent  visit  to  England,  he  associated  intimately  with 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot.  In  1710,  conceiving,  and  perhaps  justly 
that  he  was  neglected  by  the  ministry,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Whigs,  and 
united  with  Harley  and  the  Tory  administration.  He  was,  of  course,  re- 
ceived with  open  arms ;  for  he  carried  with  him  strong  weapons  for  party 
war&re — ^irresistible  and  unscrupulous  satire,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless 
spirit.  From  his  new  allies,  he  received,  in  1713,  the  deanery  of  St 
Patrick's,  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  highest  point  in  church  dignity  that  he 
ever  attained. 

With  the  return  of  Swift  to  Ireland  is  connected  the  development  of  some 
of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  his  life.  During  his  residence  at  Moor- 
park,  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  steward ;  and  on  his  settlement  in  Ireland,  that  lady,  ac- 
companied by  another  female  of  middle  age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. Her  future  life  became,  from  that  period,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Swift,  and  he  has  immortalized  her  under  the  name  of  Stella,  All 
this  is  poetic,  and  so  far  pardonable ;  but,  unfortunately,  while  residing  in 
London,  he  had  engaged  the  affections  of  another  young  lady,  Esther  Van- 
homrigh,  who,  under  the  name  of  Vanessa,  rivalled  Stella  in  poetical  celeb- 
rity, and  in  personal  misfortune.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  this  young 
lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Ireland  where  they  possessed  a  small  property 
near  Dublin.  Human  nature  has,  perhaps,  never  before  or  since  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  such  transcendant  powers  involved  in  such  a  piti- 
able labyrinth  of  the  affections.  His  pride  or  ambition  led  him  to  postpone 
indefinitely  his  marriage  with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  and  ardently 
attached ;  and  he  dared  not  afterward,  with  manly  sincerity,  declare  his  sit- 
uation to  Vanessa,  when  this  second  victim  avowed  her  passion.  He  was 
flattered  that  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  and  accomplishments,  sighed  for 
*  a  gown  of  forty-four,'  and  he  did  not  stop  to  weigh  the  consequences.  The 
removal  of  Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stella  had  done  before,  to  be  near  the 
presence  of  Swift — ^her  irrepressible  passion,  which  no  coldness  or  neglect 
could  extinguish — ^her  life  of  deep  seclusion,  only  chequered  by  his  occa- 
sional visits,  each  of  which  she  commemorated  by  planting,  with  her  own 
hand,  a  laurel  in  the  garden  where  thoy  met — her  agonizing  remonstrances, 
when  all  her  devotion  and  offerings  had  failed,  are  touching  beyond  expres- 
sion. *The  reason  I  write  to  you,'  she  says, '  is  because  I  can  not  tell  it  to 
you,  should  I  see  you.  For  when  I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry ; 
and  there  is  something  in  your  looks  so  awful,  that  it  strikes  me  dumb. 
O !  that  you  may  have  so  much  regard  for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may 
touch  your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  httle  as  ever  I  can.  Did  you  but  know 
what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it  would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe 
that  I  can  not  help  telling  you  this,  and  live.' 
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To  a  ladj  thus  a^tated  and  engroased  with  the  atrongeat  fmAoOy  how 
cruel  miui  have  aeemed  die  fbllowisg  return  ci  Swift : — 

Cadeniu,  oammon  fonns  apart^ 

In  eTeiy  scene  had  kept  his  heart; 

Had  aighed  and  langoiahed,  Towed  and  writ 

For  paatiaw,  or  to  show  hia  wit; 

But  hooks,  and  time,  and  state  afikin, 

Had  spoiled  his  fkshionable  ain; 

He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approye, 

But  miderttood  not  what  was  lore: 

His  oondmct  might  have  made  him  styled 

A  ikther,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 

That  innocent  delight  he  took 

To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 

ITas  hut  the  master's  secret  joy 

In  acheol  te  hear  the  finest  boy. 

The  tragedy  eontkued  to  deep^  as  it  approached  its  daee^  Eight  yean 
had  y aneaaa  nursed  in  soHtode  the  hopel^s  attachment  At  lengtJi  she 
wrote  to  Stella,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  her  and 
Swift;  and  the  latter,  obtaining  the  fatal  letter,  rode  instantly  orer  to  Mar- 
ley  abbey,  ibe  zeaideBee  of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.  'As  he  entered  the 
apaztment,*  to  adopt  the  picturesque  language  of  Scott  used  in  reccvding  the 
scene, '  the  sternness  ci  his  countenance,  which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  ex- 
press the  stronger  passions^  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  with  such  terror 
that  she  could  scarce  ask  whether  he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by 
flinging  a  letter  on  the  taUe ;  and  instantly  leaving  the  house,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  returned  to  Dublin.  When  Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only 
found  her  own  letter  to  SteUa.  It  was  her  death-warrant.  She  sunk  at 
once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed  yet  dierished  hopes  which 
had  so  long  sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
lor  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.  How  long  she  survived  this  last 
interview  is  uncertain,  but  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.'  Even  Stella,  though  ultimately  united  to  Swift,  dropped  into  the 
grave  without  any  public  recognition  of  the  tie,  the  marriage  being  secretly 
perlbnned  in  the  garden  of  the  deanery,  when  on  her  part  all  bnt  life  had 
feded  away.  In  Uie  subsequent  life  and  melancholy  death  of  Sw^  the 
feir  sufferers  were  deeply  avenged. 

To  interpret  Swift's  condnct  toward  Stdla  and  Vanessa,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult The  only  charitable — ^perhaps  the  just — ^interpretation  is,  tJiat  the 
malady  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  reason  might  then  have  been 
lurking  in  his  frame:  the  heart  might  have  felt  its  ravages  before  they 
reached  the  intellect.  From  the  time  of  SteUa's  death,  whidi  occurred  in 
January,  1727,  Swift  habituated  himself  much  to  retirement^  and  Ukc  auster- 
ity of  his  temper  increased :  he  would  no  more  participate  in  public  enter- 
tainments, and  he  scmietimes  avoided  the  ccxnpany  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.    At  length,  even  retirement  itself  wearied  him,  and  the  absence 
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of  fenner  asBodatai  and  aasocmtionB  pereyed  upon  his  roBtleflB  spirit  tOI 
it  produced  intensest  anguisL  In  a  letter  to  Oaj,  written  in  1732,  he  says, 
'he  had  a  large  house,  and  should  hardly  &iA  one  visitor,  if  he  was  not  able 
to  Ime  him  with  a  bottle  <^  wine ;'  and  in  another  to  Pope  he  ezdaiina,  'all 
mj  Mends  have  fonaken  me.'  He  reahzedf  when  too  late,  that  he  who 
spurns  the  world,  will  inTariably  find  the  worid  quite  ready  to  spurn  him  in 
retam.  Old  age  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  dea&ess  and  giddiness  his 
constant  attendants,  his  temper  ungovenuible,  and  his  reason  giving  way. 
IVuly  and  beautifully  has  Scott  said,  '  the  stage  darkened  ere  the  curtain 
felL'  The  almost  total  ailenoe  that  pervaded  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
absolutely  appals  and  overawes  the  imagination.  ESs  death  occurred  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  1745,  and  he  was  buried  in  St^  Patrick's  cathedral, 
amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  countrymen* 

Notwithstanding  all  Swift's  moral  delinquencies^  he  was  still  a  devoted 
patriot  When  he  first  settled  in  Ireland  he  vras  greatly  disliked,  but  the 
Drapier^a  Lettera,  and  other  similar  works  soon  gave  him  unbounded  popu- 
larity. Hjs  wish  to  serve  his  country  was  <M»e  <^  his  ruling  passions ;  yet  it 
was  something  like  the  instinct  of  Inferior  aninials  toward  their  ofEspring — ^way- 
wardness, contempt,  and  abuse  were  strangely  mingled  with  affectionate  at- 
tachment and  ardent  zeal.  Kisses  and  curses  were  alternately  on  his  lips. 
Ireland,  however,  gave  him  her  whole  heart— of  the  rabble  he  was  more 
than  king ;  hence  the  tears  and  piayers  that  attended  his  death.  His  for- 
tune, which  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds,  he  left  chiefly  to 
found  a  hospital  for  lunatics  m  Dublin. 

Swift's  poetry  is  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind*  He  never  attempted  to  rise 
above  the  visible  earth.  He  was  content  to  lash  the  frivolities  of  the  age, 
and  to  depict  its  absurdities.  In  his  too  feitbfiil  representations,  there  is 
much  to  condemn  and  much  to  admire.  Who  has  not  felt  the  truth  and 
humor  of  his  City  Shower,  and  his  description  of  Morning.  Or  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  Grand  Question  Debated^  in  which  the  knight,  his  lady,  and  the 
chambermaid,  are  so  admirably  drawn.  His  most  ambitious  flight  is  his 
Rhapsody  on  Poetry  ;  and  even  this  is  pitched  on  a  rather  low  key.  The 
best  lines  in  it  are  the  following : — 

Not  empire  to  the  risiiig  son, 
By  valour,  oeuduct)  fortune  won; 
Not  highest  wiadom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  goveni  states; 
Not  skiU  in  sciences  profound, 
So  large  to  grasp  the  cirde  round, 
Such  heavenly  iufluenoe  require, 
As  how  to  strike  the  muses'  lyre. 

Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death  are  the  finest  example  of  his  peculiar  poet- 
ical vein  that  his  poems  af5[>rd.  He  predicts  what  his  Mends  will  say  of 
his  illness,  his  death,  and  his  reputation;  varying  the  style  and  the  topics  to 
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suit  each  of  the  parties.  The  versification  is  easy  and  flowing,  with  nothing 
but  the  most  ^miliar  and  common-place  expressions.  There  are  some  little 
toudies  of  homely  paihos,  which  are  felt  like  trickling  tears,  and  the  effect  of 
the  pieoe  altogether,  is  electrical :  it  carries  with  it  the  strongest  ccmviction 
of  its  smcerity  and  truth ;  and  we  see  and  feel  how  feithful  a  delineator  of 
human  nature,  in  its  frailty  and  weakness,  was  the  misanthrojMC  dean  of  St 
Patricks.    From  this  poem  we  select  the  following  extract : — 


ON  HIS   OWN  DEATH. 

Suppose  me  dead;  and  then  suppose 
A  dub  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grew  the  sul^ject  of  their  chat. 

*  The  dean,  if  we  believe  report 
Was  never  iU-received  at  court 
Although  ironically  grave, 

He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knave. 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.' 

*  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  stoiy ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died/ 

'  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget  1 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  ? 
'T  was  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letters !' 

'He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading, 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim, 
Court,  city,  camp — all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered. 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour? 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels. 
In  satires,  libels,  lying  travels ! 
Not  sparing  his  own  clergy-cloth, 
But  eats  into  it  like  a  moth !' 

*  Perhaps  I  may  allow,  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein. 

And  seemed  determined  not  to  starve  it 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abashed, 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lashed. 
If  you  resent  it  who  's  to  blame  ? 
He  neither  knew  you, nor  your  name: 
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Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  dukel 
His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed. 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 
He  would,  have  deemed  it  a  disgrace, 
If  such  a  wretch  had  know^n  his  face. 

He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him, 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Gharteris. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum, 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust: 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.* 

'  Alas,  poor  dean !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him, 
Which,  if  he  liked,  much  good  may  't  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 
But  discontent  against  the  times  : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers, 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled: 
I  say  no  more— because  he  's  dead. 
What  writings  has  he  left  behind  1 
I  hear  they  're  of  a  different  kind : 
A  few  in  verse;  but  most  in  prose: 
Some  high-fiown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times. 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her, 
Afl  never  favouring  the  Pretender: 
Or  libels  yet  concealed  fVom  sight, 
Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite : 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word — 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear: 
But— not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear.' 

*  Ab  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em ; 
But  this  I  know  all  people  bought  'em, 
As  with  a  moral  view  designed, 
To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind : 
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jkBd,iflwoAeB 

The  world  msit  own  it  to  thev  i 

The  pniMk  fail,  and  then  Uie 

He  fisre  the  Httle  wdHi  be  hid 

To  build  *  hamm  tar  UkUb  end  mad; 

To  fhofir,  \j  one  Mtirie  toneh, 

Ko  netioo  wanted  it  ao  amelL 

That  Uaedom  be  hatli  kft  hii  dAtor; 

I  wwh  it  aooB  nmf  haTe  a  better. 

And  ainee  yon  dread  no  ftaitfaer  1 

MetUnica  yon  m^  fixgife  bii  i 

To  dieBeIi]iflB  we  add  thefclkmiDg : — 


psflCBipnov  or  MOBRura 

How  baidlf  here  and  there  a  badknej-coacb 

Appearii^  ahowed  the  roddy  mom'a  approach. 

The  alipshod  'prantiee  ih»  hii  maater'a  door 

Had  pared  the  dnt^  and  aprinUed  voond  the  floor. 

How  Hon  bad  whiried  her  mop  with  deztrooa  atn, 

Prepared  to  acrab  the  entiy  and  the  ataira. 

The  youth  with  broomy  atampa  began  to  tiaoe 

The  kennera  edge,  where  wheela  bad  wont  the  plaee. 

The  amall-eoal  man  waa  heard  with  cadence  deep^ 

TQl  drowned  In  ahriUer  notea  of  diimaey-aweep : 

Dona  at  hia  lordabip'a  gate  began  to  meet; 

And  brick-dost  HoU  bad  aeraamed  throngb  half  the  ataeet 

The  tonikey  now  his  flock  retuning  aeea, 

Ihily  let  oat  arnlgbta  to  steal  for  fees ; 

The  watcfafhl  baOifl^  take  their  nlent  stands, 

And  school-boys  lag  with  aatchda  m  their  hands. 


Swift's  poetry,  bowev^,  fonned  onlj  a  sort  of  interlude  to  the  strangely 
mixed  drama  of  bis  life.  None  of  his  works  were  written  kft  mere  fiune  <Hr 
solitary  gratiflcation.  BSs  raitleBB  and  insatiable  ambtion  prompted  bim  to 
wield  bis  pen  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  interests,  or  ezpressng  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  caprices,  or  resentments.  Though  perhaps,  the  most  power- 
ful and  original  prose  writer  of  the  age,  we  find  little  in  his  works  with  which 
we  can  sympathize.  His  satires,  audi  as  the  BaiiU  of  the  Bookt^  and 
Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  C^riitioMUyy  are,  donbtless,  written  with 
much  talent ;  and  Chdliver^e  Travels,  and  the  Tale  of  a  jPteddispkymuch 
original  genius :  but  how  any  clergyman  could  write  and  publish  in  such  a 
strain  is,  to  us,  inconceivable.  We  shall,  however,  no  longer  dwell  upon 
this  author,  bat  with  the  Mowing  paper  from  the'  Tatfer'  doee  our  present 
remarks: — 
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OVBBSTBAINED  POLITENESS,  OB  YULGAB  HOSPITALITT. 

Those  inferior  duties  of  lifb,  which  the  French  call  le$  petUes  m&rdles,  or  the  smaller 
morals,  are  with  us  distingoished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  or  breeding.  This 
I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artiflcial  good  sense,  adapted 
to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in  their  commerce 
with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind, 
would  be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  urregularities  in 
behaviour ;  and  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  fkll  into  the  same  boisterous  famil- 
iarities that  one  observeth  amongst  them  when  a  debauch  hath  quite  taken  away  the 
use  of  their  reason.  In  other  iustauces,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  fbr  want  of  com- 
mon discretion  the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is  wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  in- 
tended to  make  us  easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  debar- 
ring us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  desires  and  indinations. 
This  abuse  reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexation,  when  I  was 
last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbour  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As 
soon  as  I  entered  the  parlour,  they  put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  dose  by  a 
huge  fire,  and  kept  me  there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy  came 
in  great  hurry  to  puU  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  opposed,  urging,  that  I  must  re- 
turn soon  after  dinner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  lady  whispered  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand.  The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer- 
glass  half  fVill  of  aqua  mirabilis  and  syrop  of  gilly^owers.  I  took  as  much  as  I  had 
a  mind  for ;  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  do 
me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  was  forced  to  obey ;  which  abso- 
lutely took  away  my  stomach.  When  dinner  came  in  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance fh>m  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth,  and  set 
me  with  my  back  Just  against  it.  Although  my  appetite  were  quite  gone,  I  resolved 
to  force  down  as  much  as  I  could ;  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet  Indeed,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  says  the  lady,  you  must  eat  a  wiug  to  oblige  me ;  and  so  put  a  couple 
upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate  during  the  whole  meal.  As  often  as 
I  called  for  small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a 
brimmer  of  October.  Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses,  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not  stir  that  night; 
and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the  stable-door  to 
be  lodged ;  and  the  children  hid  my  doak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was,  what 
I  would  have  fbr  supper  1  I  said  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night ;  but  was  at  last^  in 
my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  flrst  thing  that  came  into  my  head.  After 
three  hours  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  fbr  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  *  That 
this  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  provisious;  that  they  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ftom  any  market ;  that  they  were  afhdd  I  should  be  starved ;  and  that  they 
knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss,'  the  lady  went  and  left  me  to  her  husband  (for  thqr 
took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone).  As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the 
little  misses  ran  backward  and  forward  every  moment ;  and  constantiy  as  they  came 
in  or  went  out,  made  a  curtsy  directiy  at  me,  which  in  good  manners  I  was  forced 
to  return  with  a  bow,  and,  your  humble  servant,  pretty  miss.  Exactly  at  eight  the 
mother  came  up,  and  discovered  by  the  redness  of  her  &oe  that  supper  was  not  fkr 
off.  It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled  in  proportion. 
I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  aud  was  conducted  to  my  chamber 
tj  the  gentieman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of  children.  They  inq>ortnned  me 
to  drink  something  before  I  went  to  bed;  and  upon  my  ref\ising,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  stingo,  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night  I  was 
forced  in  the  momhig  to  rise  and  dress  myself  hi  the  dark,  because  they  would  not 
foifer  my  khisman's  servant  to  disturb  me  at  the  hour  I  deshred  to  be  called.    I  was 
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now  resolved  to  break  through  all  measure  to  get  awaj ;  and  after  sitting  down  to 
a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neat's-tongues,  venison  pastry,  and  stale 
beer,  took  l^ave  of  the  family.  But  the  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part  of  my 
way.  and  carry  me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  grounds,  which  he  told  me  would 
save  half  a  mile's  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear, 
being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  by  leaping  over  his  ditches,  and  at  last 
forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt ;  when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away, 
and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  recover  him  again.  It  is  evident,  that  none 
of  the  absurdities  I  met  with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention,  but  fh>m 
a  wrong  judgment  of  complaisance,  and  a  misapplication  in  the  rules  of  it. 
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